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FOREWORD 


G 


LiMPSBa or World History was written in different prisons 
in India during the three years between October 1930 and August 
1933. The author was serving sentences of imprisonment inflicted 
on him for his part in the struggle for Indian freedom and his 
opposition to British domination of his country. 

Fakt>it Jawaharlai^ Neebu took advanti^ of his enforced rest, 
his leisure and detachmentos ho colls it, to write on world 
history. He wrote it in the form of letters to his young daughter, 
whose education be had little opportunity of superrising owing 
to his periodic absences in prison. 

These letters were gathered together when Pandit Nehru hod a 
brief respite, prior to his last period of two years in gaol after being 
arrested once again on the 12th February lOM and sentenced for 

seditionifis sister, the Hon. Vijayalakshrai Pandit, now 
Minister fur Local Self^GoTommcnt and Public Health in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, ai ranged for their publication 
in book form as ^^Glimpses of World History ” in 1934. 

An apt title. It says very much what the book is. The first 
Indian edition lias been sold out and the Itook has boon out of piint 
for some time. However, it has not circulated much outeido India. 

Pakdit NRimu resumed his active life in public affairs after his 
release in 193C. The period siuce then has iicn one full of activity 
and responsibility and, unfortunately, of domestic bereavement. 
In India events have developed with speed and intensity. Europe 
and the World have witnesslxl cataclysms and vast changes. The 
author has been both a spectator aud participant in these great 
dovelopmcnCs full of meaning for the future of civilization; for 
Paudit Nehru is one of those rare pereoualilics in public life who 
oomUues intense activity with vision and detachment. During 
bis European travels ho saw some of the recent events of the Western 
world at first hand. He has been iu intimato contact with the 
struggles in China and Spain. 

The present volume is in many respects a new book. It has 
been revised, to a oonsiderablo extent re-written, and brought up 
to date to the end of 1938 by the author himself. Though this 
work has been done out of prison, it lacks none of the objectivity 
of the original work. It is enriched by greater experience and 
knowledge. 
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PREFACE 


TO ORIGINAL EDITION 


1 do not know wbeu or where lotten will be publkbed^ or 
whether they will be published at all, for India is a strange land 
to-day and it is difficult to prophesy. But I am writing these lines 
while I ha7o the chance to do so, teforc events forestall me. 

An apolog^y and an explanation are needed for this historical serieH 
of letters. Those readers who take the trouble to go through them 
will perhaps find the apology and the explanation. In particular, 
I would reft'r the reader to the last letter, and pcrbajis it would bo 
as well, in this topsy-turvy world, to begin at too end. 

The letters have grown. There was little of planning about 
thorn, and I never thought tiuit they would grow to these dimensions. 
Nearly six years ago, when my daughter wiis ton years old, I wrote 
a numlicr of letters to her containing a brief and simple account of 
the early days of the world. These early letters were subsequently 
published in l)ook form and they had a generous reception. The 
idea of continuing them hovered in iny mind, but a busy life fnll of 
political activity proventod it from t^ng shape. I’rison gave mo 
the chance I.mxHied, and T seized it. 

Prison-life has its ^vantages; it brings both leisure and a measure 
of detachment. But the dis^vantages are obvious. There are no 
librarit^s or I'cfcrence books at the command of the prisoner, and, 
under those conditions, to write on any subject, and especially 
history, is a foolhardy undertaking. A number of books came to 
me, but they could not bo kept. They came and went. Twelve 
years ago, however, when, in common with largo numbers of my 
countrymen and countrywomen, I started my pilgrimages to prison, 
I developed the liabit of making notes of the books I read. My 
note-books grew in number and they came to my rescue when I 
starts writing. Other books of course helped mo greatly, among 
them inevitably, H. G. Wells's (hiUine of Hi$kfry. But the lack of 
goed reference books was very real, and because of this the narrative 
had often to bo slurred over, or paHicular periods skipped. 

Tho letters are personal and there are many intimate touches in 
them which were meant for my daughter alone. I do not know 
what to do about them, for it is not easy to take them out without 
considerable effort. I am thoreforo leaving them untouched. 

Physical inactivity leads to introspection and varying moods. 
I am a&aid these changing moods are very apparent in the course 
of these letters, and the method of treatment is not the objective 
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PREFACE 


one of a historian. I do not claim to be a historian. There is an 
unfortunate mixture of elementary writing for the young and a 
discussion at times of the ideas of grown-ups. There are numerous 
repetitions. Indeed, of the faults that these letters contain there 
is no end. They arc superficial sketchos joined together by a thin 
thread. I have borrow^ my facts and ideas from odd books, and 
many orrore may havo crept in. It was my intention to have these 
letters revised by a competent historian, but during my brief period 
out of prison I have not had the time to make any such arrangement. 

In the course of these letters I havo often expressed my opinions 
rnthcr aggressively. I hold to those opinions, but even as I was 
writin g the letters my outlook on h istory Ranged grad ually. To* day 
if I had to TO*write them, I would write difi'erently or with a 
difTeront empboaiH. But 1 cannot tear up what I have written 
and start afresh. 

Jawatiarlai NRKniT. 

Jnnuarp 1, ]V34 
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A BIRTHDAY LETTER 


FOE IMDIKA PBIYAOAESHIKl 
OK UBE THIETBSKTH BtETBOAY 

Central Priaon, Naini 
October 26,' 1930 

Ok your birthday you have been in the habit of receiving presents 
and good wishes. Good wishes you will still have in full measure, 
but what present can I send you from Naini Prison 1 My presents 
cannot be very material or solid. They can only be of the air and 
of the mind and spirit, such as a good fairy might havo bestowed 
on you—things that oven tho high walls of prison cannot stop. 

You know, sweetheart, how I dislike sermonizing and doling out 
good advice. When I am tempted to do this I always think of tho 
story of a ** very wise man ** I once read. Perhaps one day you will 
yourself read the book which contains this story. Thirteen hundred 
years ago there came a groat traveller from China to India in search 
of wisdom and knowledge. His name was Hiuen Tsang, and over 
tim deserts and mountains of tho north he came, braving many 
dangers, facing and overcoming many obstacles, so great was his 
thirst for knowlcflge. And he spent many years in India learning 
himself and teaching others, especially at tho great university of 
Nalanda, which existed then near the city that used to be called 
Pataliputra • and is now known as Patna. Hiuen Tsang becamo 
very learned himself and he was given the title of Master of the 
Law —the Xiaw of the Buddha-^and he journeyed all over India 
and saw and studied the people that lived in this great country in 
those far-off days. Later be wrote a book of fais travels, and it is 
this book which contains the story that comes to my mind. It is 
about a man from South India who came to Karnasuvarna, which 
was a city somewhere near modem Bhagalpur in Bihar; and this 
man, it is written, wore round his waist copper-plates, and on his 
head he carried a lighted torch. Staff in hand, with proud bearing 
and lofty steps, ho wandered about in this strange attire. And 
whod any one asked him the reason for his curious get-np, he told 
him that bis wisdom was so great that he was afraid his belly would 
burst if he did not wear copper-plates round it; and because he 
wan moved with pity for the ignorant people round about him, who 
lived in darkness, he carried the light on his head. 

Well, I am quite sure that there is no danger of my ever bursting 
with too much wisdom and so there is no need for me to wear 
copper-plates or annour. And in any event, I hope that my 

^ Indira's birthday takes place, according to the Gregoriou Calendar, on 
Kovembor IS. It was obeorve<i, however, on October 26, according to the 
Somvat era. 
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GLIMPSES OF WORLD HISTORY 


wiRdom, Biich of it as I possesB, does not live in my belly. Wherever 
it may reside, there is plenty of room still for more of it and there 
is no chance of there being nu room loft. If I am so limited in 
wisdom, how can I pose as a wise man and distribute good advice 
to others ? And so 1 have always thought that the best way to 
find <nit what is right and what is not right, what should be done 
and wliat should not bo done, is not by giving a sermon, but by 
talking and discussing, and out o1* discussion sometimes a little bit 
of the truth comen out. 1 have liked my talks with you and wo 
have discussed many things, but the w*orld is wide and beyond our 
world lie other wonderful and mysterious worlds, so none of us 
need over be bored or imagine, like the very foolish and conceited 
person whoso story Hiuon Tsang has told us, that we have learned 
everything worth learning and becomu very wise. And perhaps it 
is as well that we do not become very wise; for the very wise, if 
any such there are, must sometimes ibel rather sad tliat there is 
nothing more to learn. They must miss the joy of discovery and 
of learning new tbings^tho great adventure that all of us who care 
to may have. 

1 must not therefore sermonize. But what am I to do, then ? 
A letter can hardly take the place of a talk; at best it is a one-sided 
affair. So, if i say anything that sounds like good advice do not 
tuko it as if it wore a bnil pill to swallow. Imaguio tliat I have made 
a HUggosUon to you for you to think over, as if we really wore having 
a talk. 

In history we roiul oJ great periods in the life of nations, of great 
men aud women and gi cat deals porrornied, and sometimes in our 
dreams and reveries we imagine ouraelves back in thuse tiroes and 
doing biuve deeds like the heroes and heroines of old. Do you 
remember bow fascinated you wore when you first road the story 
of Jeanne d’Aro, and how your ambition was to be something like 
her! Ordinary men and women are not usually heroic. They 
think of their daily bread and butter, of their children, of their 
household worries and the like. But a time comes when a whole 
people become full of faith for a great cause, and then even simple, 
ordinary men and women become heroes, aud history becomes 
stirring and epoch-making. Great leaders have something in them 
which inspires a whole people and makes them do greai deeds. 

The year you were oom in—1917—was one of the memorable 
years oi history when a great leader, with a heart full of love and 
sympathy for the poor and suffering, made lus people write a noble 
and never-to-be-forgotten chapter of history. In the very mopth 
in which you were bom, Lenin started the great lievolution which 
has changed the face of Russia and Siberia. And to-day in India 
another great leader, also full of love for all who suffer and passion¬ 
ately ea^r to help them, inspired our jieople to great endeavour 
and noble sacrifice, so that they may again be frei« and the starving 
and the poor and the oppress^ may have their burdens removed 
from them. Bapuji ^ lies in prison, but the magic of bis message 

I M4hatfDa Qsndhi. 



A NEW VEAR’S GIFT 


flte&ls into the hearts of India’s millions, aitid men and women, and 
even little children, oome ont of their little shells and become India's 
soldiers of fr ee dom. In India to-day we are making history, and 
you and I are fortunate to see this happening before our eyes and 
to take some part oorselTos in this great drama. 

How shall we bear ourselves in this great movement f What 
part shall we play in it ? 1 cannot say what part will fall to our lot; 
but, whatever it may be, let us remember that we can do nothing 
which may bring discredit to our cause or dishonour to our people. 
If we are to be India's soldiers we have India’s honour in our keeping, 
and that honour is a sacred trust. Often we may be in doubt as 
to what to do. It is no easy matter to decide what is right and what 
is not. One little test I sh all ask you to appljr whenever you 
in doubt. It may help^u. Never do anytmog In mrel or any- 
tb'at you would wish to hide. For the desire to hide anythmg 
means that yon are afraid, and *l6ar is a bad thing and unworthy 
of ^u. Be bravo, and all the rest follows. If you are brave, you ^ 
will not fear and will not do anything of which you are asliamed. 
You know that in our great Freedom Movement, under Bapuji's 
leadership, there is no room for secrecy or hiding. We have nothing 
to hide. We are not afraid of what we do and what we say. We 
work in the sun and in the light. Even so in our private lives let 
us make friends with the sun and work in the light and do nothing 
secretly or furtively. Privacy, of course, we may have and should 
have, but that is a ve^ different thing from secrecy. And if you 
do BO, my dear, you will grow up a cluld of the light, unafraid and 
serene and unruffled, whatever may happen. 

I have written a very long letter to you. And yet there is so 
much I would like to tell you. How can a letter contain it ? 

You are fortunate, I have said, in being a witness to this great 
struggle for freedom that is going on in our country. You are also 
very fortunate in having a very brave and wondenul little woman 
for your Mummie, and if you are over in doubt or in trouble you 
cannot have a better friend. 

Good-bye, little one, and may you grow up into a brave soldier 
in India’s service. 

With all (ny love and good wishes. 


1 

A NEW YEARNS GIFT 

New Fear's Day, 1931 

Do you remember tlie letters I wrote to you, more than two years 
ago, when you were at Mussoorie and 1 was at Allahabad ? You 
hked them, you told me then, and I have often wondered if I should 
not continue that series and try to tell you something more about 
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tliiB world of ours. But I hayo heaitated to do so. It is yery 
iotereating to think of the past story of the world and of the great 
men and women and of the great deeds that it contains. To r ead 
history is good, but even mon interesting and^fascinating, isjEo^^ 
m maQng Hislozy,. And you know that history is being ma^e ip 
our country to-day. The past of India is a long, long one, lost in 
the mists of antiquity; it has its sad and unhappy periods which 
make us feel ashamed and miserable, but on the whole it is a splendid 
past of which we may well be proud and think with pleasure. 
And yet to-day we have little leisure to think of the past. It is 
the future that fills our minds, the future that we are fashioning, 
and the present that absorbs all our time and energy. 

I have had time enough here in Naini Prison to road or write what 
I wanted to. But my mind wanders and I think of the great struggle 
that is going on outaidc; of what others arc doing and what I would 
do if I were with them. I am too full of the present and tho future 
to think of tho past. And yet 1 have felt that this was wrong of 
me< When I cannot take i)art in the work outside, why should I 
worry! 

But the real reason—shall I whisper it to you t—why I put off 
writing was another one. I am beginning to doubt if 1 know enough 
to teach you I You are growing up so fast, and becoming such a 
wise little person, that all that I learnt at school and college and 
afterwards may not be enough for you, and at any rate may be 
rather stale. Alter some time, it may be that you will take up tho 
r61e of teacher and teach me many now things ! As I told you, in 
the letter I wrote to you on your last birthday, I am not at all like 
the Very Wise Man who went about with copper-plates round about 
him, so that he might not burst with excess of loaming. 

When you were at Mussoorie it was easy enough for mo to write 
about the early days of the world. For the uowledge that we 
have of those days is vague and indefinite. But as we come out of 
those very ancient times, history gradually begins, and man begins 
bis curious career in various parts of the world. And to follow 
man in this career, sometimes wise, more often mad and foolish, is 
no easy matter. With the help of books one might make an attempt. 
But Naini Prison does not provide a library. So I am afraid it is 
not possible for me to give you any connected account of world 
history, much as I sbomd have lik<d to have done so. I dislike 
very much boys and girls learning the history of just one country, 
and that, too, very often thi'ough learning by heart some dates and 
a fow facte. But history is one connect^ whole and you cannot 
understand even the history of any one oountry if you do not know 
what has happened in other parts of the world. I hope that you 
will not learn history in this narrow way, confining it to one or two 
countries, but will survey the whole world. Remember always that 
there is not so very much difference between various people as we 
seem to imagine. Maps and atlases show us countries in different 
colours, Undoubtedly people do differ from one another, but they 
resemble each other also a great deal, and it is well to keep this in 
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mind and not be misled by the colours on the mep or by national 
boundaries. 

I cannot write for you the history of my choice. You will have 
to go to other books for it. But I shall write to yon from time to 
time something about the past and about the people who liyed 
in the days gone by, and who played a big part on the world’s stage. 

I do not know if my letters will interest you or awaken your 
curiosity. Indeed, I do not know when you will see them, or if 
you will see them at all. Strange that we should be bo near and yet 
so far away 1 In Mussoorie you were several hundred miles away 
from me. Yet I could write to you as often as I wished, and mu 
up to you when the desire to see you became strong. But here we 
are on either aide of the Jumna river—not far from each other, yet 
the high walla of Kaini Prison keep us effectively apart. One letter 
a fortnight I may write, and one letter a fortnight I may receive, 
and once a fortnight I may have a twenty ^minute interview. And 
yet these restrictions are good. We seldom value anything which 
wo can get cheaply, and I am beginning to believe that a period in 
prison is a very desirable part of one’s education. Fortunately 
there are scores of thousands in our country who are having this 
course to-day I 

I cannot say if you will like these letters when you see them. 
But 1 have decided to write them for my own pleasure. They 
• bring you very near to me, and I feel almost that I nave had a talk 
with you. Often enough I think of you, but to-day you have hardly 
been absent from my mind. To-day is Now Year’s Day. As I lay 
in bed, very early in the morning, watching the stars, i thought of 
the great year that was ]«8t, with all its hope and anguish and joy, 
and all the great and gallant deeds performed. And I thought of 
Bapuji, who has made our old countiy young and vigorous again by 
his magic touch, silting in his prison cell in Yeravoda. And I 
thought of Dadu ^ and many others. And especially I thought of 
Mumtnio and you. Later in the morning camo the news that 
Mummie had l^n arrested and taken to gaol. It was a pleasant 
New Year's gift for me. It had long been expected and I have no 
doubt that Mummie is thoroughly h^py and contented. 

But you must bo rather lonely. Once a fortnight you may see 
Mummie and once a fortnight you may see me, and you will carry 
our messages to each other. But I shall sit down with pen and 
paper and I shall think of you. And then you will silently come near 
me and we shall talk of many things. And we shall dream of the 
pa^t, and find our way to make the future greater than the past. 
So on this New Year’s Day let us resolve that, by the time this year 
also grows old and dies, we shall have brought this bright future 
dream of ours nearer to the present, and given to India’s past a 
shining page of history. 

* Indira*B grandfather. Pandit Mctilsl Nehru. 
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THE LESSON OF HISTORY 

January B, 1031 

What shall I write to you» my dear? Where sbalJ I begin? 
When I think of the past* vast numbera of pictures rush through 
my mind. Some of pictures stay longer than others. They 
are my fayourites and I begin to muse a tout them, and, unoon- 
Boiously almost, I compare past happenings with what is taking 

E l ace to-day, and try to find a lesson in them for my guidance. 

ut what a strange jumble is one’s mind, full of ^connected 
thoughts and ill-arranged images, like a gallery with no order in 
the arrangement of pictures. And yet perhaps the fault is not 
entirely ours. Most of us could certainly arrange the order of events 
in our minds better. But sometimee the events themselves are 
strange and difficult to fit into any scheme of things. 

I think I wrote to you once that a study of history should teaoli 
us how the world has slowly but surely progressed, how the first 
simpio animals gave place to more complicated and advanced 
animals, how last of all camo the master animal-^Man, and how by 
forc^ of his Intel loci he triumphed over the ot hers. Man's growth 
from barbarism to civilization is 8QpT>ose<{ to to the tbemo of history. 
In some of my let.tcrs 1 have trie<i to show you bow the idea of 
co-operation or working together ha.H growm, and how our ideal 
should bo to work together for the comnioQ g(K>d. But somutiroos, 
looking at great stretches of history, it is difficult to believe that this 
ideal has made much progress or that we arc very much civilized or 
advanced. There is enough of want of co-operation to-day, of one 
country or people selfi.sbly attacking or oppressing another, of one 
man exploiting another. If after millions of years of progress we 
are still eo backward and imperfect, how much longer will it take us 
to learn to behave as sensible and reasonable persons ? Sometimes 
we read about past periods of history which scorn to be totter than 
ours, more cultured and civilized even, and tlus makes us doubt 
if our world is going forward or backward. Our own country has 
surely had brillirat periods in the past, far better in evc^ way than 
our present. 

It is true that there have been brilliant periods in the past in 
many countries—in India, Egypt, China, Greece, and clsew'ltere-^ 
and that many of these countries have relapeed and gone back. 
But even this should not make us lose, heart. The world is a oig 
place and the rise and fall of any country for a while may not make 
much difference to the world at large. 

Many people nowadays arc apt to boast of our great civilization 
and of'the wonders of science. Soienoo has indood done wonders, 
and the great men of science arc worthy of all respect. But those 
who boast are seldom the great. And it is well to remember that 
in many ways man has not made very great progress from the other 
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aniraah. It may be that in certain ways 6ome animala are auperior 
to him still. This may sound a foolish statement, and people who 
do not know better may laugh at it. But you have just read MMter* 
linok’s Life of the Bee, of the White Ant, and the Ant, and you must 
have wondered at the social organization of these insects. We 
look down upon the insects as almost the lowcet of living things, and 
yet these tiny things have learnt the art of co*operation and of 
sacrifice for the common good far better than man. Ever since I 
read of the White Ant and of its saorificee for its comrades, I have 
developed a soft comer in my heart for it. If mutual co*operation 
and sacrifice for the goo<l of society arc the tests of oivilisation, we 
may say that the White Ant and the Ant are in this respect superior 
to man. 

In one of our old Sanskrit books there is a verse which can be 
translated os follows : For the family sacrifice the individual, for 
the community the family, for the country the community, and for 
the Soul the whole world What the Soul is few of us can know or 
toll, and each one of us can interpret it in a different way. But the 
lesson this Sanskrit verso teaches us is the samo IsAson of co-opera* 
tion and sacrifice for the larger good. We in India had forgotten 
this sovereign path to real greatness for many a day, and so we bad 
fallen. But again we seem to have glimi^ of it, and all the 
country is astir. How w'onderful it is to see men and women, and 
boys and girls, Kinilingly going ahead in India's cause and not 
caring about any pain or eufihring ! Well may they smile and bo 
glad, for the joy ot serving in a great cause is tbeirs; and to those 
who aro forttmate comes the joy of sacrifice also. To*day we are 
trying to free India. That is a great thing. But an even greater 
is the cause ol humajiity itself. And b^use we feel that our 
struggle is a part ol' the great human struggle to end suffering and 
misery, we can rejoice that we aro doing our little bit to help the 
progress of the world. 

Meanwhile, you sit in Anand Bhawan, and Mummie sits in 
Malacca Caol, and I hero in Naini Prison^and we miss each other 
sometimes, rather badly, do we not! But think of the day when we 
shall all three meet again! I shall look forward to it, and the 
thought of ^rill lighten and cheer up my heart. 

3 

INQILAB ZINDABAD^ 

Januartf 7, 1931 

PBiVAnaBsmKi^ —dear to the sight, but dearer still when si^bt 
is denied I As I sat here to*day to write to ^u, faint cries, like 
distant thunder, reached me. I could not make out at first what 

^ IticiM tindabad moaoi long live ravolution ". 

' PfixfodarMni in ladlrs's second neme and moons doer to the eight **. 
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they were, but they had a familiar ring and they seemed to find an 
anewering echo in my heart. Gradually they seemed to approach 
and grow in volume, and soon there was no doub^ as to what they 
were. Inqilab zindabdd! ** ** InqiUb ziruiabdd ! ” the priaon 
resounded with the spirited challenge, and our hearts were glad to 
hear it. 1 do not know who they were who shoutod our war-cry 
60 near us outside the gaol—whether they were men and women 
from the city or peasants from the villages. Nor do I know the 
occasion for it to-day. But whoever they were, they cheered us 
up, and we sent a silent answer to their greeting and all our good 
wishes went with it. 

Why should we shout ” Iiiqildb zindabdd*' ^ Why should we 
want revolution and change! India of course wants a big change 
to-day. But even after the big change that we all want has come 
and India is independent, we cannot rest quiescent. Nothing in 
the world that is alive remains unchanging. All Nature changes 
from day to day and minute to minute, only the dead stop growing 
and are quiescent. Fresh water runs on, and if 3 *ou stop it, it 
becomes stagnant. So also is it with the life of man and the life 
of a nation. Whether we want to or not, we grow old. Babies 
become little girls, and little girls big girls and grown-up women and 
old women. We have to put up with these changes. But there are 
many who refuse to admit that the world change. They keep their 
minds closed and locked up and will not permit any new ideas to 
come into them. Nothing frightens them so much as the idea of 
thinking. What Is the result? The world moves on in spite of 
them, and because they and people like them do not adapt them¬ 
selves to the changing conditions, there are big burst-ups from time 
to time. Big revolutions take place, like tbe great French lievolu- 
tion of a hundred and forty years ago, or the Russian Revolution 
thirteen years ago. Even so in our own country, we are to-day in 
the middle of a rovolution. Wc want independence, of course. 
But we want somotliing more. We want to clear out all the 
stagnant pools and let in clean fresh water everywhere. We must 
sweep away the dirt and the poverty and misery from our country. 
We must also clean up, as far as we can, tbe cobwebs from tbe minds 
of so many people which prevent them from thinking and co-operat¬ 
ing in the great work before us. It is a groat work, and it may be 
that it will require time. Let us, at least, give it a good push on— 
Ingildb zindalM / ^ 

We are on the threshold of our Revolution. What the future 
will bring we cannot say. But even the present has brought, ua 
rich returns for our labours. See the women of India, how proudly 
they inarch ahead of all in the struggle 1 Gentle and yet brave and 
indomitable, see how they set the paoe for others. And the purdah, 
which hid our bravo and beautiful women, and was a curse to thorn 
and to their country, where is it now! Is it not rapidly slinking 
away to take its netful place in the shelves of museums, where 
we keep the relics of a bygone age! 

See also the children—the boys and girls^the V&nar S$nis and 
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the BaJ and Balika Sabhaa. The parents of many of these children* 
may have behaved as cowards or slaves in the past. But who dare 
doubt that the children of odr generation will tolerate no slavery 
or cowardice t 

And so the wheel of change moves on, and those who were down 
go up and those who were up go down. It was time it moved in 
our country. But we have given it such a push this time that no 
one can stop it. 

Inqildh zifidabCid / 
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ASIA AND EUROPE 

January 8, 1931 

EvBKY'fHiNO changes continually, I said in my last letter. What 
is history, irulcod, but a record of change! And if there had been 
very few changes in the past, there would have been littlo of history 
to write. 

The history we learn in school or oollcge is usually not up to much. 
I do not know vftry much about others, but about myself I know 
that I learnt very little in school. I Icamt a Uttle^-'Very little-H>f 
the history of India, and a little of tlie history of England. And 
even tlie history of India that I learnt was largely wrong or distorted 
and written hy ]>eoplo who looked down upon our county. Of the 
history of other countries I had the vaguest knowledge, it was only 
after I left collogo that I road some real history. Fortunately, my 
visits to prison havo given mo a chanco of improving my knowl^so. 

I have written to yon in some of my earlier letters about 
ancient civilisation of India, about the Dravidians and the coming 
of the Aryans. I have not ^vritto^ much about the days before the 
Aryans, because I do not know much about them. But it will 
interest you to know that within the last few years the remains of a 
very ancient civitiation havo been discovered in India. Those 
arc in the north-west of India round about a place called Mohen-jo 
Daro. People havo dug out these remains of perhaps 5000 years 
ago ^nd liave oven discovered mummies, similar to those of old 
Egypt. Imagine I all this was thousands of years ago, long before 
thp Aryans came. Europe must then have been a wilderness. 

To-day Europe is strong and powerful, and its people considor 
themselves the most civilised and cultured in the world. They 
look down upon Asia and her peoples, and come and grab every¬ 
thing they can got from the countries of Asia. How times have 
changed ! Let us have a good look at Europe and Asia. Open an 
atlas and see little Europe sticking on to the groat Asiatic Conti¬ 
nent. It seems to bo just a little extension of it. When you read 
history you will find that for long periods and stretches of time 
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Asia had been dominant. Her people went in wave after wave and 
conquered Europe. They ravag^ Europe and they civilized 
Europe. Aryans» Scythians, Huns, Arabs, Mongols, l^rka—they 
all camo from somewhere in Asia and spread out over Asia and 
Europe. Asia seemed to produce them in great numbers like 
locusts. Indeed, Europe was for long like a colony of Asia, and 
many people of modem Europe are descended from these invaders 
from Asia. 

Asia sprawls right across the map like a big, lumbering giant. 
Europe is small. But, of course, tins does not mean that is 
great because of her size or that Europe is not worthy of much 
attention. Size is the poorest tost of a man's or a country's great* 
ness. We know well that Europe, though the smallest of continents, 
is to-day great. We know also that many of her countries have 
had brilliant periods of history. They have produced great men of 
science who have, by their discoveries and inventions, advanced 
human civilization tremendously and made life easier for miUions 
of men and women. They have had great writers and tbinken, 
and artists and musicians and men of i^on. It would bo foolish 
not to recognize the greatness of Europe. 

But it would be equally foolish to forget the greatness of Asia. 
We are apt to be taken in a little by Die glitter of Europe and forget 
the past. Let us remember that it is Asia that has produced great 
leaders of thought who iiave influcncctl the world perliaps more than 
any one or an^hing elsewhere—the great founders of the principal 
relinons. Hinduism, the oldest of the great religion h existing to-day, 
is 01 course the product of India. So also is its great sister-religion 
Buddhism, whion now spreads all over China and Japan and Burma 
and Tibet and Ceylon. The religion of the Jews and .Christianity 
are also Asiatic religions, as tboir origin was in Palestine on the 
west coast of Asia. Zoroastrianism, the religion of the Parsis, 
began in Persia, and you know that Mohammed, the propliet of 
Islam, was bom in Mecca in Arabia. Krishna, Buddha, Zoroaster, 
Christ, Mohammed, and Confucius and Lao-Tse, the great philo¬ 
sophers of China—you could fill pages with the names of the great 
thinkers of Asia. You could also fill pages with the names of the 
great men of action of Asia. And in many other ways I could show 
you how great and vital was this old continent of ours* in the <lays 
gone by. 

How times have changed I But they are changing ag^*even 
before our eyes. History usually works slowly through th e oonturies, 
though sometimes there are periods of rush and burst-ups. To-d^y, 
however, it is moving fast in Asia, and the old continent is waking 
up after her long slumber. The eyes of the world are upon her, for 
everyone knows that Asia is going to play a great pari in the future. 
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January 9, 1931 


I READ yesterday in the Bharat^ the Hiadi nownpaper which 
brings us some news of the outside world twice a week, that Uiimmio 
was nut being properly treated in the Malacca Gaol. Also that a)ie 
is going to be sent to Lucknow Gaol. I was put out a little and 1 
worried. Perbape there was no truth in the rumour giTen in the 
BhattU, But even a doubt about it is not good to have. It is easy 
enough to put up with discomfort and suffering oneself. It does 
every one good, as otherwise we might grow too soft. But it is not 
very easy or comforting to think of the suffering of others who are 
dear to us, especially if wo can do nothing for them. And so the 
doubt that the Bharat raised in my miml made mo worry about 
Mummie. She is bravo and has tbo heart of a lioness, but she is 
weak in body, and I would not Uko her body to become weaker. 
Wlmt can we do, however st<mt-hearted v*e may be, if our bodies 
fail us ? If we want to do any work welt, wo must have health and 
strength and perfect bodies. 

Perhaps it is as well that Mummie is going to be sent to Lucknow. 
She may bo moro comfortablo and happier there, and there will be 
some comijanions in ljucknow Gaol. Piobabiy she is alone in 
Malacca. Still, it was pleasant to think that she wm not far, just 
four or five miles a>v’ay from our prison. But this is a foolish fancy. 
Five miles or a 1/Kl miles are much the same when the liigh walla of 
two prisons intervene. 

T was 90 glad to learn to-day that Dadu had como back to Allaha* 
bad and that he was better. I was also very pleased to Icam that 
ho had gone to see Mummie in Malacca Gaol. Perhaps, with luck, 
r may Roe all of you to-morrow. For to*morrow is my interview 
day, and in gaol tKo muldgdl kd dm is a great day. I have not seen 
Dadu for nearly two month.s. I shall see him, I hope, and satisfy 
myself that he is roally better. And I shall see you after a long, 
long fortnight, and you will bring me nows of yourself and of 
Mummie. 

Heigh-ho I I write on of foolish things although I sat down to 
write to you about past history. Let us try to forget the present 
for a while and go back 2000 or 3000 years. 

Pf Egypt and of ancient Knossos in Crete, I wrote to you a little 

letters. And I told you that the ancient 
these two countries as well as in what is 
now called Iraq or Mesopotamia, and in China and India and 
Greece. Greece, perh^s, came a little later them the others. So 
that the civilization of mdia takes rank in age with its eister^oiviliza* 
tions of Egypt and China and Iraq. And even ancient Greece is a 
youo^r sister of these. What happened to theee ancient civiliza- 
tions! Knossos is no more. IndeM, for nearly 3000 years it has 


m some ot my previous 
aivilizationa took root ii 
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been no more. The people of the younger civilization of Greeoo 
came and destroyed it. The old civilization of Egypt» after a 
splendid history lasting for thousands of years, vanished and loft 
no trace behind it, except the great Pyramidd and the Sphinx, 
and the ruins of great temples and mummies and the like. 
Of course Egypt, the oountry, is still there and the river Nile flows 
through it as of old, and men and women live in it os in other 
countries. But there is no connecting link between these modem 
people and the old civilization of their country. 

Iraq and Persia—how many empires have flourished there and 
followed each other into oblivion! Babylonia and Assyria and 
Chaldea, to mention the oldest only. And the great cities of 
Babylon and Nineveh. The Old Testament in the Bible is full 
of the record of these people. Later, in this land of ancient 
histofy, other oropiros nourishod, and then ceased to flourish. 
Hero was Baghdmi, the magic city of the ^ro^^tan }HighU. But 
empires come and empires go, and the biggest and proudest of 
kings and emperors strut on the world's stage for a brief while only. 
But civilizations endure. In Iraq and Persia, however, the old 
civilization went utterly, oven as the old civilization uf Eg^vpt. 

Greece in her ancient days was great indeed, and people read 
even now of her glory with wonder. Wo stand awed and wonder- 
struck bofore the beauty of her marble statuary, and read the frag¬ 
ments of her old literature that have come down to us with reverence 
and amazement. 11 is said, and rightly, that modern Europe is 
in some ways the child of ancient Greece, so much has Euro]>e been 
influenced by Greek thought and Greek ways. But the glory that 
was Greece, whore is it now ? For ages past, the old civilization has 
been no more, and other ways have taken its place,, and Greece 
to-day is but a petty country in the south-east of Europe. 

Egypt, Knoasos, Iraq, and Greece—they have all gone. Their 
old civilirations, even as Babylon and Nineveh, have ceased to 
exist. What, then, of the two other ancients in this company of 
old civilizations t What of China and India! As in other countries, 
they too have bad empire after empire. There have been invasions 
and destructions and loot on a vast scale. Dynasties of kings have 
ruled for hundreds of years and then boen replaced by others. All 
this has happened in India and China, os elsewhere. But nowhere 
else, apart from India and China, has there been a real continuity 
of civilization. In spite of all the changes and battles and invasions, 
the thread of the ancient civilizations has continued to run on in 
both these ccuntrios. It is true that both of them have fallen 
greatly from their old estate, smd that the ancient cultures are 
covert up with a heap of dust, and sometimes fllth, which the long 
ages have accumulated. But still they endure and the old Indian 
civilization is the basis of Indian life even to*day. New conditions 
have arisen in the world now; and the coming of the steamship 
and the railway and the great factory has changed the face of the 
world. It may be, it is indeed probable, that they will change 
as they are already ohangiog, the faoo of India also. But it is 
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interesting and rather vonderfnl to thin k of this long range and 
continuity of Indian culture and civilization* right from the dawn 
of history* through long ages* down to us. In a sense, we in India 
are the heirB of these thousands of years. We are in the direct 
Hoe, it may be, with the ancients, who came down through the 
north-western mountain passes into the smiling plains of what was 
to be known as Brahmavaita and Aryavarta and Bharatavarsha 
and Hindustan. Can you not see them trekking down tbe mountain 
passes into the unknown land below 1 Brave and fuU of tbe spirit 
of adventure, they dared to go ahead without fear of the con- 
sequences. If death came, they did not mind, they met it laugh¬ 
ing. But they loyed life and knew that tbe ozdy way to enjoy life 
was to be fearless, and not to worry about defeat and disaster. For 
defeat and disaster have a way of keeping away from those who are 
not afraid. Think of them, thoao distant ancestors of ours, march¬ 
ing on and on, and suddenly reaching the banks of the noble Ganga 
flowing majestically down to the sea. How the sight must have 
lilled them with joy t And is it any wonder that they bowed down 
to her and praised her tn their rich and melodious language ? 

It is inde^ wonderful to think that we are the heirs of all these 
ages. But lot us not become conceited, for if we are the heirs of 
the ages, we are the heirs of both tbe good and tbe bad. And there 
is a great deal of evil in our present inheritance in India, a great 
deal that has kept us down in the world, and reduced our noble 
country to great poverty, and made her a plaything in the hands of 
others. But have we not decided that this must no longer continue t 
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January 10, 1931 

Nons of you camo^to-day to interview us, and the muldqdt kd din 
has been rather a blank day. It was a disappointment. And what 
was worse was the reason gi^en for tbe postponement of the inter¬ 
view. We were told that Dadu was not well. More we could not 
find out. Well, when I found that the interview was not taking 
place to-day, I went to my charkha and did some spurning. I 
th%t spinning on the charlcha and weaving nitodr are d^ghtfWy 
soothing. So, when in doubt, spin I 
We compart and contrast^ Europe and Asia in my last letter. 
Let us have a brief look at old Europe, as it is supposed to have 
been. For a long time, Europe meant the countries round about 
the Mediterranoan Sea. We have no records of the northern 
countries of Europe in those ^ys. Germany and England and 
France were suppewed by the people of the Mediterranean to be 
inhabited by wild and barbarous tribes. Indeed, to begin with, 
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civilization is suppoced to have been ooDfined to the eastern Mediier* 
ranaan. As you know, Egypt (which, of course, is in Africa and not 
in Europe) and Knossos were the first countries to go ahead. 
Gradually the Aryans poured westwards from Asia, and invaded 
Greeoe and the neighbouring countriee. These were the Aryan 
Greeks whom we now know and admire as the ancient Greeks. To 
begin with, I suppose, they were not vary different from the Aryans 
who, perhaps earlier, had deeoended into India. But changes must 
have crept in, and gradually the two branches of the Aryan race 
became more and more different. The Indian Aryans were in> 
fluenoed greatly by the still older civilization of India—that of the 
Dravidians, and perhaps the remains of the civilization whose ruins 
we see at Mohen^jo Daro. The Aryans and the DravidiaoB gave 
much to each other and took much from each other also, and thus 
built up a common culture for India. 

In the same way the A^an Greeks must have been greatly 
influenced by the older civilization of Knossoa which they found 
flourishing in the Oreedan homelands. But though influonoM by it, 
they destroyed Knossoa and much of its outer civilization also, and 
on its ruins they built their own civilization. Wo must remember 
that the Aryan Greeks as well as the Aryan Indians were, in those 
early days, rough and hard fighters. They were vigorous, and they 
destroyed or absorbed the softer and more civilized people they 
came across. 

So Knossos was destroyed nearly 1000 years before Christ was 
bom. And the new Greeks cetablisbod themselves in Greece and 
the islands round about. They went by sea to the west coast of 
Asia Minor, to southern Italy and Sicily, and even to the south of 
France. Marseilles in France M*as founded by them; but perhaps 
oven before they went, there was a Phccnician settlement there. 
You will remember that the I^bcenicians were a great seafaring 
])C 0 pIe of Asia Minor who went far and wide in search of trade. 
'They even managed to reach England in those early days when 
England was a barbarous country, and the long soa voyage through 
the straits of Gibraltar must have been a perilous one. 

In the TnftjTilAnH of Greeoe famous cities grew up : Athens and 
Sparta and Thebes and Corinth, early c^ys of the Greeks, or 
the Hellenes as th^ were called, were oelebrated in'two famous 
epics, the lUad and the Odyssey. You know something about these 
two epics, which in a way ooirespond to our own epics, the Rdmdyana 
and Mahdbhdraia. They are said to have been written by Homer, 
who was blind. The fliad tells us how Paris carried away the 
beautiful Helen to his town of Ttoj, and bow the Greek kings ind 
chiefs then laid siege to Troy to recover her. The Odyssey is the 
story of the wanderings of Odysseus or Ulysses on his way back 
from the siege of Troy. In Minor, uot far frcjm the coast, 
stood this litUe town of Troy. It exists no more, and for ages past 
it has ceased to be; but the genius of a poet has made it imraortal. 

As the Hellenes or Greeks were growing rapidly to their brief 
but splendid manhood, it is interesting to notice the quiet birth of 
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Mother Power, which wee later to conquer and supplant Greece. 
Rome is said to have been founded about thiB time. For several 
hundred years it was not to pky an important part on the world’s 
stage. But the birth of a great city which was to tower over the 
European world for centuries, and which waa to be called the 
** mistress of the world and the ** Eternal City *\ is worth men* 
tioning. There are ciirious stories about the founding of Rome and 
of how Remus and Romulus, who founded it, were t^en away and 
kept by a she-wolf. Perhaps you know the story. 

About the time that Rome was founded, or a little before it, 
another great city of the ancient world was built. This was 
Carthage, on the northern coast of Africa, which w'as founded by 
the Phcenicians. It grow into a great sea^Powor, and between it 
and Rome there was bitter rival^ and many wars. Rome won 
in the end, and destroyed Carthage utterly. 

Let us have just one brief look at Palestine before we finkh for 
the day. Palestine is, of course, not in Europe, nor has it much 
historical importance. But many {xoplc are interested in its ancient 
history because it is mvon in the Old TeMtanicnt. It is the story 
of some tribes of tho Jows, who lived in this little land, and of llio 
troubles they had with their big neighbours on cither side—Babylonia 
and AfiByria and Egyjit. If the story bad not beoouie part of the 
religion of the Jowr and of Christianity, few persons would probably 
know of it. 

About the time that Knossos was destroyed, Saul was king of 
Israel, which was part of Palestine. Later came David, and then 
Solomon, who had a great reputation for wisdom. I mention theso 
three names because you must have heard of them or read about 
them. 
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THE GREEK CITY-STATES 

January 11, 1031 

l5 my last letter I said something about the Greeks or Hellenes. 
Lot us have another look at them aM try to form some idea of-what 
tbev were like. It is very difficult, of course, for us to form's real 
an J truthful idea of something or some people whom we have never 
seen. We are so used to our present cond^oos and ways of living 
that we can hardly imagine an utte^ different world. Yet tho 
ancient world, whether in India or China or Greece, was utterly 
different from the present world. All we can do is to guess, with the 
help of their books and buildings and other remains, what the people 
in ihoBt days were like. 

There is one very interesting fact about Greooe. Tfhe Greeks 
apparently did not Uke big kingdoms or empires. They liked little 
CHty*8tatea^tbat is to say, ea^ city waa an independent State. 
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They were little republics, with the city in the centre and some fields 
rouad about from which the food of the dty came. A republic, 
as you know, has no king. These Greek City-Statee had no kings, 
but were governed by the rich dtizens. The average man there bad 
little or no say in the government. There were many slaves who 
had no rights in the governmoDt, and women also had do rights. 
So that otdy a part of the population of the City-States were citizens, 
and as such could vote on public questions. It was not difficult 
for these citizens to vote, as all of them could be gathered together 
in one place. This could only be done because it was a small City- 
State and not a great big country under one government. Imagine 
all Uio voters of India, or even of a province like Bengal or Agra, 
meeting together 1 It simply can*t be done. This difficulty had to 
bo faced later in other countries, and a solution was found in what 
is called roprosentative govemment This means that instead 
of all the voters of a country meeting together to decide on a ques¬ 
tion, they elect their ‘'representatives*', who meet together and 
consider jiubJic questions relating to Uie country and make laws for 
it. In tlus way the ordinary voter is supposed to help indirectly in 
tbo government of his country. 

But this has notlung to do with Greece. Greece avoided this 
difficult question by not having anything bigger than a City-State. 
Although the Greeks spi'ead out, ns I have told you, all over Greece 
and Bout hcrti It^tly and Sicily and other coasts of the Mediterranean, 
they did not try to have an empire or one govemment for all those 
plaice under Uioir control. Everywhere they went they formed their 
separate City-State. 

In India also you will find that iu the early days there were small 
republics or kingdoms rather like the Greek City-State. But 
api^onmllv they did not last long, and they were absorbed into larger 
kingdoms. Even so, however, for a very long tin)o our village 
panchdyati had a great deal of power. Perhaps the first impulse of 
the old Aryans was to have small City-States wherever they went. 
But geographical conditions and contact with older civilizations 
gradually made them give up this idea in many of the countries they 
inhabited. In Persia especially, we find largo States and empires 
grew up; in India also tboro was a tendency for larger kingdoms to 
grow up. Bdt in Greece the City-State continued for long, till a 
Greek, famous in history, made the first attempt wo know of to 
conquer the world. This was Alexander the Great. Wo shall have 
something to say of him later. 

So the Greeks refused to join their little City-States together to 
form a large State, kingdom or republic. Not only did they keep 
separata and independent, but Xhej were almost always fighting each 
other. There was great rivalry between them, often resulting in 
war. 

And yet there wore many common links joining these City-States 
together. They bad a common language, a common culture and the 
same religion. Their religion was one of many gods and goddesses, 
and they had a rich and beautiful mythology like tbo old Hindu 
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mythology. They wonhipped the beautiful. Eren we have 
a few of their old etcbtues in marble and atone, and they are won- 
droualy beautiful. They believed in having healthy and beautiful 
bodies, and for this purpose organized games and races. These 
games used to take pla^ from time to time on a big scale at 
Olympia, in Greece, and people from all over Greece gathered 
together there. You must have beard of the Olympic games that 
t^e place even now. The name has been tuen from the old 
Greek games at Olympia and applied to games and ohampioasbips 
between different countriee. 

So the Greek CiW-Statee lived separately, meeting each other at 
their games and fighting each other frequently. When a great 
danger came from outside, however, they united to resist it. This 
was the Persian invasion, about which wo shall have something to 
say at a later stage. 
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EMPIRES IN WESTERN ASIA 

January 13, 1931 

It was good to see you all yesterday. Hut I had a shock when I 
saw Dadu. He was looking so weak aii<l ill. Look alter him well 
and make him fit and strong again. I <x>ul<l hardly speak to yon 
yesterday. What can one do in a short interview ^ I try to make 
up for all the interviews and talks we have not bad by writing these 
letters. But they arc poor substitutes, and the make-believe docs 
not last long I Still it is good sometimes to play at make-believe. 

Let us go back to the ancients. Wo have been with tho old 
Greeks lately. What were the other countries like about this time ? 
We need not trouble oursclvas much about tho other countries of 
Europe. We do not, or at any rate I do not, know anything very 
interesting about them. The cHmato of northern Europe had 
probably been changing, and this must havo resulterl in new condi¬ 
tions. Long, long ago, you may perhaps remember, it was vor^' cold 
all over northern Europe and northern Asia. This was call^ tho 
Ice Ago, and huge glaciers came right down to Central Europe. 
Man did not exist then probably, or even if be did he was more 
animal than human. You may wonder how we can say now that there 
were glaciers in those days. There can, of course, be no record of 
them in any books, for there wore no books or writers of books in 
those d9,yH, But you have not forgotten the book of Nature., I hope. 
Nature has a way uf writing her own history in her rocks and 
stones, and all who wish to may read it there. It is a kind of auto¬ 
biography-—that is, one’s own history. Now, glaciers have a way 
of Mving very peculiar marks of their existonce. You can hardly 
mistake them once you get to rsoogniae them. And if you want to 
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itiidy tbw marks, all you have to do is to go to any of our present 
glaciers in the Himalayas or the Alps or elsewhm. You have your* 
self seen the glaciers round about Mont Blanc in the Alps, but 
perhaps no one pointed out to you then these special marks. There 
are plenty of glaciers in Kashmir and in other parts of the 
Himalayas. The nearest glacier for us is the IHndari glacier, which 
is about a week’s inarch from Almora. I went there ouoe when I 
was a small boy—^muoh younger than you are now—and 1 still 
remember it vividly. 

Instead of history and the past, I have drifted into glaciers and the 
Pindari I That comes of the game of make*bebeve. I want, if 
possible, to talk to you as if you were hero, and if I do so we must 
surely have little excursions occasionally to glaciers and the like. 

We started discussing glaciers because of my reference to the loe 
Age. We can say that glaciers came down to uentral Europe and to 
England, because we can still find the pocuUar marks of glaciers in 
these countries. They are to be founa on the old rocks, and this 
makes us think that it must have been very cold all over central 
and northern Europe then. Later it became warmer and the glaciers 
gradually shrank. Geologiats—the people who study the history of 
the earth^tell us that this cold spell was succeeded by a warm spell 
when it was even warmer than it is to-day in Europe. Owing to 
this warmth, dense forests grew up in Europe. 

The Aryans in their wanderings reaebra central Europe also. 
They do not appear to have done anything very remarkable there 
at this period, so we can for the moment ignore them. The civilized 
peoples of Greece and the Mediterranean probably looked upon 
these people of central and northcro Europe as barbarians. But these 
** barbarians ware living a healthy and warlike life in their forests 
and villages, and unconsciously preparing tbemselvos for the day 
w hen they wore to swoop down and topple over the governments of 
the more civilized peoples of the south. But this happened long 
afterwards and we need not anticipate. 

If wo know little about northern Europe, we know nothing at all 
about great continents and tracts of country. America is supposed 
to have been discovered by Columbus, but that does not mean, as we 
arc finding out now, that civilized people did not exist there before 
Columbus went there. But anyhow, wc know nothing of America 
in those early days of which we are spoaking. Nor do we know any¬ 
thing about the continent of Africa, Egypt of course being excepted, 
and also the coast of the Mediterranean. Egypt was at this period 
probably at the decline of her great and ancient civilization. But, 
even so, it was a very advanced country in those days. 

We have now to consider what was happaiing in Asia. Hete, 
as you know, there were three centres of ancient civilization : the 
Mesopotamian, the Indian, and the Chincee. 

Id Mesopotamia and Persia and Asia Minor, empire after empire 
came and went even ia those early days. Tliere was the Assyrian 
Empire, the Median, the Babylonian, and later the Persian. Wo 
neea not go into the details of how these empires fought each other, 
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or remained at peace for a while side by side, or destroyed each 
other. You will notice the difference between the Greek City* 
States and the empires of western Asia. From very early days there 
appears to have been a passion for a great State or empire in these 
countries. Perhaps it was duo to their older civilization, or there 
mo,y have been other causes. 

One name might interest you. It is that of Crcesus of whom you 
must have heard. To bo as rich as Croesus has become a well* 
known saying in English. You may also have read stories of this 
CrcBSus, of how rich and proud he was and how he was humbled. 
Crcesus was the king of a country called Lydia, which was on the 
west coast of Asia, where Asia Minor is io*day. Being a country 
touching the sea, probably there was a great deil of trade there. In 
hie time the Persian Empire under Cyrus was growing and becoming 
powerful. Cj^rus and Crcesus came into conflict and Cyrus defeated 
Crcesus. Tlie story of this defeat, and how in his misery wi^dam and 
sense came to the proud Crmaus, is told us by a Greek writer of 
history, Herodotus. 

Cyrus had a great empire probably extending right u]) to India in 
the east. But one of his successors, Darius, had an even greater 
empire. It included Egypt and a bit of Central Asia, and even a 
small part of India near tl)o Indus river. It is said that a huge 
quantity of gold dust used to be sent to him from this Indian province 
of his as tribute. In those days there must have been gold dust near 
the Indus river. There is none to be found there now, and indeed 
the country is largely waste land. This shows how the climate must 
have changed. 

As you v'ill read history and think of past conditions and compare 
them with present conditions, one of the things that will interest you 
most is the cliange that has taken place in C^tral Asia. This was 
the place from where issued innumerable tribes, hordes of men and 
women, who spread out over distant continents. This was tlie )>iace 
which had groat and mighty cities in the past, rich and popolous, 
comparable to the groat European capitals of to*day, cities far bigger 
than Calcutta or Bombay to*day. Tbero were g^ons and greenery 
everywhere, and the climate was delightfully temperate, neither too 
cold nor too hot. All this it was. And now, for many hundreds 
of years, it has been a bare, inhospitable country, almost a desert. 
Some of the great cities of the past still linger on—Samarqand and 
Bokhara, their very names bring up hosts of memories—but they 
are ghosts of their former selves. 

But I am again anticipating. It the ancient days which we were 
considering there was no Samarqand or Bokhara. All this was to 
come. The veil of the future hid it, and the greatness and the fall 
of central Asia were still to be. 
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THE BURDEN OF OLD TRADITION 

January 14, 1931 

I HAVS dereloped strange habits in prison. One of these is the 
habit of getting up very early—earlier even than the dawn. I began 
this last summer, for 1 liked to watch the ooming of the dawn and 
the way it gradually put out the stars. Have you ever seen the 
moonlight t^ore the dawn and the slow change to day t Often I 
have watched this contest between the moonlight and the dawn, 
in which the dawn always wins. In the strange halMight it is 
difBcult to say for some time whether it is the moonlight or the light 
of the coining day. And then almost suddenly there is no doubt of 
it and it is day, and the pale moon retiros, beaten, from the contest. 

According to mv habit, I got up to-day when the stars were still 
out, and one could only guess that the morning was coming by that 
strange something which is in the air just before the dawn. And as I 
sat reding, the calm of the early morning was broken by distant 
voices and rumblings, over growing stronger. I remember^ that it 
was the SankrdrUi day, the first big day of the Magh Meld, and the 
pilgrims wore marching in their thousands for their morning dip at 
the Sangam, where the Ganga meets the Jumna and the invisible 
Sarasvatl is also supposed to join them. And as they marched they 
sang and sometimes cheered mother Ganga-^angd Mai ki Jai-^ 
and their voices reached me over the walls of Naini Prison. As I 
listened to them I thought of the power of faith whicli drew these 
vast numbers to the river and mode them forgot for a while their 
poverty and misery. And I thought how year after year, for bow 
many luindreds or thousands of years, the pilgrims had marched to 
the Men may come and men may go, and goveminonts and 

empires may lord it awhile and then disappear into the past; but 
the old tradition continues, and generation after generation bows 
down to it. Tradition has much of good in it, but sometimes it 
becomes a terrible burden, which uiakes it difficult for us to move 
forward. It 19 fascinating to think of the unbroken chain which 
connects os with the dim and distant past, to road accounts of these 
melds written 1300 years ago—and the meld was an old tradition even 
then. But this chain has a way of clinging on to us when we want 
to move on, and of making us almost prisoners in the mp of this 
tradition. We shall have to keep many of the links witn our P^t, 
but we shall also have to breaa through the prison of tradition 
wherever it preTents us f^in our onward march. 

In our last three letters wc have been trying to form a picture of 
what the world was like between 3000 and 2500 vears ago. I have 
not mentioned any dates. I do not like them, and I do not want you 
to trouble yourself much with them. It is also difficult to know the 
correct dates of happenings in these olden timee. liSter, it may be 
necessary oocasionally to give and to reioembor a few dates to help 
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UB to keep the facta in proper order in our minde. For the present 
we ATO trying to form an idea of the ancient world. 

We have had a dimpeo of Greeoe and the Mediterranean, of Egypt, 
of Asia Minor and Persia. Let us now come back to our own country. 
We have one great difBculty in studying the early history of India. 
The early Aryans hera^-or the Indo-Aryans as they are called^cared 
to write no histories. We have seen already in our earlier letters 
how great they ware in many ways. The books they have pro* 
duced—the Vedas, the Upanishads, the Bdmdyana, the JfaAdhhdraia, 
and other books—could only have been written by great men. 
These books and other material help us in studying past history. 
They tell us about the manners and customs, the ways of thinking 
and living of our ancestors. But they are not accurate history. 
The only real history in Sanskrit, but of a much later period, is a 
history of Kashmir. This is called the Bdjaiaran^fini, chronicle 
of the kings of Kaahmir, and was written by Kalhana. You will be 
interested to learn that as I am writing these letters to you, Ran}it 
Pupb& ^ is translating this great history of Kashmir from the 
Sanskrit. He has nearly finished half of it. It is a very big book. 
When the full translatiun appears we shall all, of course, read it 
eagerly, for unfortunately most of us do not know enough Sanskrit 
to read the original. We shall read it not onlv because it is a fine 
book, but also because it will tell us a great dou about the past, and 
es^ially about Kashmir, which, as yovi know, is our old homeland. 

when the Aryans entered India, India was already civilized. 
Indeed, it now appears certain from the remains at Mohon*jo Dare 
in the north-west toat a great civilization existed here for a long time 
before the Aryans came. But about this we do not know much yet. 
Probably within a few years we shall know more, when our arche¬ 
ologists—the men who make a special study of old ruin s—have dug 
out all that there is to be found there. 

Even apart from this, however, it is clear that the Dravidians had 
a rich civilization then in southern India, and perhaps also in 
northern India. Their languages, which are not the daughters of 
the Aryan Sanskrit, are very old and have fine literatures. These 
languages are Tamil, Telugu, Kanarcee and Malay&Iam. All these 
languages still flourish in &uth India. Perbape you know that the 
National Congress, unlike the British Government, has divided India 
on the basis of language. This is far better, as it brings one kind of 
people, speaking one language and generally having si^lar dustoms, 
into one provincial area. The Congress provinces in the south are 
the Andhra-deeba or the Andhra province in northern Madras, 
where Telugu is spoken; the Tamil Nad, or the Tamil province 
where Tamil is spoken; ^e Karnataka, wMch is south of ^mbay, 
and where Kannada or Kanarose is spoken; and Kerala, which 
corresponds roughly with Malabar, where Malay&laro is spoken. 
There can be no doubt that in future provincial divisions of India 
a great deal of attention will be paid to the Unguago of the area. 

^ Ranjtt 8. Pandit, the author's brothor*in*law, who was in priMn with him 
at the time. 
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Her« 1 might ae well say a little more about the languagee of India. 
Some people in Europe and elsewhere imagine that there are huadrede 
of languages in India. This is perfectly absurd, and any one who 
says so o^y shows his own ignorance. In a big country like India 
there are, of course, numerous dialects—that is, local ▼ariations of a 
language. There are also many hill tribes and other small mups 
in various parts of the country with special languages. But aU these 
are unimportcuit when you take India as a whole. Only from the 
point of view of the census arc they important. The real languages 
of India, as I think I mentioned in one of my earlier letters, belong to 
two families, the Dravidian, to which we have referred above, and 
the IndO'Aryan. The principal Indo*A^an language was Sanskrit, 
and all the Indo-Aryan languages of India arc daughters of Sanskrit. 
These are Hindi, Bengali, Gujrati, and Marathi. There are also 
some other variations. In Assam there is Assamese, and in Orissa 
or Utkal the Uriya language is used. Urdu is a variation of Hindi. 
The word Hindustani is to mean both Hindi and Urdu. Thus 
the principal languages of India arc just ten. Hindustani. Bengali, 
Gujrati, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, Kanareee, Malay&lam, Uriya and 
Assameso. Of these, Hindustani, which is our mother*tongue, is 
spoken all over northern India—in the Punjab, United Provinces, 
Bihar, Central Provinces, Kajputana, Delhi and central India. 
This is a huge area inhabited by about 150,000,000 people. So 
you see that already 150,000,000 speak Hindustani, with minor 
variations, and, as you know well, Hindustani is understood in most 
parts of Imiia. It is likely to become the common language of 
India. But this of course does not mean that the other principal 
languages, which I have mentioned above, should disappear. They 
should certainly remain as provincial languages, for they have fine 
hteratur«». and one should never try to take away a well-developed 
language from a people. The only way for a people to ^w, for 
their children to learn, is through their own language. In India 
to-day ever 3 rtliing is topsy-turvy, and w*e use English a groat deal 
evon amongst ourselvos. It is perfectly ridiculous for mo to write 
to you in English—and yet i am doing so ! We shall get out of the 
habit soon, I hope. 


10 

THE VILLAGE REPUBLICS OF ANCIENT 

INDIA 


Jan\uvry 16, 1931 

How are we to make any progress with our review of past history 1 
I am always leaving the main Une and going along side-tracks, in 
my last letter, just when I was getting on to the subject, I started off 
on the languages of India. 
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Let us go bcKik to old India. You know that what ia Afghanistan 
to-day was then, and for a long time afterwards, a part of India. 
The north-west of India was called G6ndh&ra. AJl over the north, 
in tho plains of tho Indus and tho Ganges, there were big settlements 
of the Aryans. These Aryan immigrants probably knew the art of 
building well, for many of them must hayo come from the Aryan 
settlomentB in Persia and Mesopotamia, where there were great cities 
oven then. In between the Aryan settlements there were many 
forests and ospoctally between North India and the south there wae 
a great forest. It is unlikely that any large numbers of Aryans 
crossed this forest to settle down in tho south. But many indiyld^uals 
must have gono to explore and to trade and to carry the Aryan 
culture and traditions to the south. The old tr^ition tells 
us that tho first Aryan to go to tho south was the Uishi Agastya 
who caiTic<l the mo^isage of Aryan religion and culture to the 
Deccan. 

A considerable trade already flourished between India and foreign 
countries. Tlic pepper and gold ond pearls of the south attract^ 
foreign traders across the sea. Kiio also was probably exported. 
Tcakwood from Malabar has been found in ancient palaces in 
Babylonia. 

Gradually the Aryans evolved their village system in India. This 
was a nnxture of the old Dravidion village and the new Aryan ideas. 
Ill esc villages wore almost independent and were governed by their 
elected panchdyata. A numb(*r of villages or small towns were 
joined togetiior under a raja or chief, who was aoTuctimes elected and 
sometimes hereditary. Often different village groups co-oporatod 
with each other in order to build roads, rest-houses, canals for irriga¬ 
tion. and Bueb-like communal things, which were for the common 
good. It appears that tho raja, altlioiigli he was the chief man in his 
Stato, could not do just what he likod. He was himself subject to 
Aryati laws and customs, and ho could be deposed or fined by his 
j>enple. There was no such thing as L'cial e^est moiy to wbiub 
I ref^entd in my earlier letters. Thus there was a kind of democracy 
in tho Aryan settlements—that is to say, the Aryan inhabitants 
<^ould to some extent control the government. 

Compare these Indo-Aryans to the Aryan Greeks. There were 
many diifcrcncos, and yot there were many |>oints in common. 
Tltore was some kind of democracy in l)Otb places. But let us always 
remember that this democracy was more or less confined to the 
Aryans them solves. Their slaves, or those whom tliey placed in 
low castes, hod no democracy or freedom. The caste system, with 
its innumerable divisions, as we know it, did not exist then. In 
those days there were, among the Indian Aryans, four divisions of 
society, or four castes. These were the Rrahmans or learned men, 
priests, sages; tho K^haUriyas or rulers; Vaishyas or merchants 
and the men engaged in commerce; and Shudras or tho labourers 
and workers. These divisions wero thus based on occupation. 
It is possible that tho caste system was partly based on the desire of 
the Aryans to kee]> themselves aloof from the conquered race. The 
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Aryaxifi were euffioiently proud and conceited to look down upon all 
other races, and they did not want their j^ple to get mixed up with 
them. The rery word for caste in Sanskrit is vama or colour. This 
also shows that the Aryans who came were fairer in complexion than 
the original inhabitants of India. 

Thus we have to bear in mind that, on the one side, the Aryans 
kept down the working class and did not allow it any share in their 
democracy; on the other, they bad a great deal of freedom among 
themselves. They would not allow their kings or rulers to mis¬ 
behave ; and if any ruler misbehaved, he was removed. The kings 
were usually Kshailriyas, but sometimes, during wars and times of 
dilBculty, oven a ShUdrat or a member of the lowest class, could win 
a throne, if he were able enough. In later days the Aryans de¬ 
generated and their caste system became rigid. Too many divisions 
made the country weak, and it fell. They also forgot their old idea 
of freedom. For, in the old days it was said that never shall an 
Aryan be mado a slave, and that for him death was preferable to 
dishonour of the Aryan name. 

Tho settlements of the Aryans, the towns and villages, did not 
grow up in a haphazard way. They were made according to plan; 
and geometry, you will be interested to know, had a good deal to do 
with theso plana. Indeed, geometrical figures wore also used then in 
Vedic pujds. Even now in many Hindu households some of these 
figures arc usocl during various pujds. Now geometry is very closely 
connected with the building of houses and towns. Tbe old Aryan 
village was at first probably a kind of fortified camp, for there was 
always fear of attack in those days. Even when there was no danger 
of hostile attacks, tbe same plan continued. The plan would be 
a rectangle, with walls all round, and four big gates and fo\ir small 
ones. Inside these walls were the streets in a special order and the 
houses. In tho centre of the village there was tho Panehdtfat ghar, 
where the village elders met. In ninall villages instead of this 
Panehdyat ghar there would bo just a big tree. Every year all the 
freemen of the village would meet to elect iheir panchdyat. 

Many learned men used to retire into the forests, near tho towus 
and villages, in order to lead simple lives, or to study and work in 
quiet, npils gathered round them, and gra<lually fresh settle¬ 
ments grew up of these teachers and their students. We can oon- 
Bider tnese settlements as universities. There were not many fine 
buildinga there, but those who sought knowledge came from long 
distances to these places of learning. 

Opposite Anand Bhawan ' is Bharadwaj Ashram. You know it 
well. Perhaps you also know that Bharadwaj is supposed to havo 
been a very learned man in tbe old days of the mmdyana, and 
Ramachandra is said to have visited him during his exile. It is 
stated that thousands of pupils and students lived with him. There 
must have been quite a university, with BharadwSj as its head. In 
those days the Ashram was on the banks of the Ganga. This is 
very likely, although now the river is nearly a milo away, llie soil 

' Tho author's bouso in Allshabad. 
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of our garden is, in some placee, very sandy, and may have been part 
of the bed of the Ganga in those days. 

Those early days were the great period of the Aryans in India. 
Unfortunately we have no history of this period, and can only rely 
on non-historic^ books for such facts as we know. Among the 
kingdoms and republics of thoeo dv^ were Magadha, in wutb 
Bihar; Videha, in North Bihar; I^hl, or Benares; Koehala, 
of which the capital was Ayodbya (the modem Fyzabad); and the 
Panohilas, between the Gann and the Jumna. In the country 
of these Pancb&las the two c&ef cities were Mathura and Kanya^ 
kubja. Both these cities were famous in later history also. Both 
exist still, K&nyakubja under the name Kanauj, near Cawnpore. 
Ujjain also existed in those early days; it is now a small town in 
Gwalior State. 

Near Pataliputra or Patna, there was the city of Vais&li. This 
was the capital city of a clan famous in early Indian history-^the 
Licbebhavi clan. This State was a republic, and was governed by 
an assembly of notables with an elected president, who was called the 
N&yalca. 

As time passed, largo towns and cities grew up. IVade increased 
and the arts and crafts of the artisan proHpered. The edtios became 
big trading centres. The ashrams in the forests, whore the learned 
Brahmans lived with tlieir pupils, also grew up into large university 
towns. And in these centres of learning every kind of subject that 
was then known was taught. Tbo Brahmans even taught the soienoe 
of war. You wiU remember that the great teacher of the Pandavas 
in the Mahdbhdraia was Dron&cbarya, a Brahman, who taught them, 
among other things, the way to fight. 
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A THOUSAND YEARS OF CHINA 

Jamuiry 10, 1931 

Nsws has come from the outside world—news that disturbs and 
grieves, and yet that fills one with pride and joy. We have heard of 
the fate of the Sholapur people. We have also had some brief 
accounts of what happened all over the country when this sad news 
was known. It is dimcult to ait here quietly when our young men 
are giving their lives and thousands of men and women arc f^ng 
the brutal UUhi, But it is good training for us. 1 suppose each one 
of us will have opportunities to test himself or herself to the utmost. 
Meanwhile it does one's heart good to know how our people dare to 
go ahead to meet suffering, bow each additional weapon and blow of 
the enemy makes them stronger and more determine to resist. 

It is difficult to think of other matters when the news of the day 
fills one's mind. But empty musing does not help much, and if we 
have to do any solid work we must control our minds. Let us 
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therefore go back to old times and live for a while far away from our 
present troubles. 

Let U6 go to India's sister in ancient histo^-^hina. In China and 
in the other oountries of eastern Asia, like Japan, Korea, Indo* 
China, Siam and Burma, we have not to deal with the Aryan people. 
We have here the Mongolian races. 

About SOOO years ago or more there was an invasion of China from 
the west. These invading tribes also came from Central Asia, and 
were fairly advanced in their civilization. They knew agriculture 
and kept large flocks and herds of cattle. They built go^ houses 
and had a well-devoloped society. They settled down near the 
Hoang Ho, which is also called the Yellow llivcr, and organized their 
State. For many hundreds of years they continued spreading 
over China and improving their arts and crafts. The Cliincse people 
were largely fanners, and their chiefs were really patriarchs of the 
kind I have describi^ to you in mv earlier letters. Six or seven 
hundred years later—that is, more than 4000 years ago from now— 
we find a man named Yao calling himself einpemr. But in spite of 
this title ho was more of a patriarch than an emperor of the kind 
Egypt or Mesopotamia had. The Chinese people continued to live 
as farmers, and there was not much of a central g^ivomment. 

I have told you how the ])atriarch8 used to be elected by their 
people, and later how they became hereditary. Wo sec that happen¬ 
ing in China. Yoo was not succeeded by his son, but ho nominated 
another person who was considered the moat capable man in the 
country. Soon, however, the title became her^ilary, and it is 
said that for more than 400 years the Hsia dynasty ruled China. 
The last Hsia ruler was very cruel and there was a revolution which 
overthrew him. Another i^ynafity, called the Sliang or Yin dynasty, 
then came into power and this last^ fur nearly 650 years. 

lu a little paragraph, in two or three short sentences, I have 
disposed of China's history for more tlian lOOO years. Wonderful, 
is it not, what one can do with these cxi>anBes of history I But 
you rou^ realize that my little paragraph does not lessen the length 
of these 1000 or HOC years. We arc iised to thinking in terms of 
days and months and years. It is difficult for you to have a clear 
idea of even 100 years. Your thirteen years sQcm a lot, do they not ? 
And each ad^tional year makes you so much bigger. How then 
can you get hold, in your mind, of 1000 years of history ? It is a 
long time. Generation after generation comes and goes, andiowns 
grow into great cities and then crumble away, and Fresh cities take 
their place. Think of the last 1000 years of histo^*, and then 
perhaps you will have some idea of this long pmod. What amaung 
changes Kave taken place in these 1000 years in the world I 

It is a wonderful thing, the history of China, with its long tradition 
of culture, and its dynasties, each lasting for 500 years or even 800 
years or more. 

Think of the slow progress and development of China during these 
HOC years I have disposed of in a parai^ph. Gradually the 
patriarchal system gives way and the central government develops. 
A well-organized State apx)ear6. Even in these ancient times China 
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knew the art of writing. But Chinese writing, os you know, is very 
different from our writing or from the writing of English and French. 
It has not got an alphabet. It is written in symbols or pictures. 

The Shang dynasty after 640 years of rule was upset by a roToln* 
tion, and a new dynasty, the Chou dynasty, came into power. This 
had an oven longer period of power than the Shang. It lasted for 
867 years. It was under the Chou dynasty that a well-organised 
Ctunese State appeared. It was also during this P^nod that the 
two great philosophers of China, Confucius and Lao-Tse, lived. We 
shall have sometl^g to say about them later. 

When the Shang dynasty was driven out, one of its high officials 
named Ki-Tse pr^errod exile to serving the Chous. So he marched 
with 6000 followers out of China into Korea. He called the oountry 
Chown or the Land of the Morning Calm ". Korea, or Chosen, is 
east of China, so Ki-Tso wont oast towards the rising sun. Perhaps 
he then thought that be bad reached the easternmost country, and 
therefore gave it this name. With Ki-Tso began the history of 
Korea from 1100 years before Christ. Ki-Tse brought to his new 
oountry Chinese arts aud crafts, and house-building, and api¬ 
culture, and silk-making. More Chinese immigrants followed Ki- 
Tse. Ki-Tse's descendants ruled Chosen for over 900 years, 

Choseti was not, of course, the most easterly country. East of it, 
as >s'e know, in Japan. But we have no know’lodge of what woh 
happening in Japan when Ki-Tse went to Chosen. Japanese history 
16 not nearly so old os that of China, or even Korea or Chosen. The 
Japanese say that their iirst om^wror was named Jimmu Tenno and 
that he ruled 600 or 700 years before Christ. He is supposed by 
them to have boon a doscoiidant of the Sun goddess, for the Sun was 
considered a goddess in Ja^u. The present Emperor of Japan is 
said to bo a diroc^t descendant of this Jimmu Tenno, and is thus 
also believed by many Japanese to be a descendant of the sun. 

\oKi know that in our country the Rajputs also in the same way 
claim that they go back to tlio sun and the moon. Their two 
]>rincipal houses are the Suryavanshi, or the Race of the Sun, and the 
Chanaravamhi^ or the Race of the Moon. The Mahaiana of Udaipur 
is the bead of the Suryavahshis, and ho traces his pedigree far l^k 
into the past. Wonderful people are our Rajputs, and of the 
stories of their valour and chivalry there is no end. 
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Janxutry 17, 1631 

Wb have now had a brief look at the ancient world as it probably 
was up to about 2500 years ago. Our survey has been very brief and 
very limited. We have only dealt with the countries which were 
fairly advanced or which have some kind of definite history. In 
Egypt we have just mentioned the great civilization which pn^uoed 
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the Pyramids and the Sphinx and many other things which we 
cannot go into now. This great civilization had had its day, and 
was on the deciino even at this early period which we are oonaidering. 
Knossos was also nearing its end. In China we have traced vast 
periods of time during wUch it grew into a great central empire and 
developed writing and eilk-roaking and many beautiful things. 
We have had a glimpM of Korea ana Japan. In India we have just 
hinted at the old civilization represented now by the ruins at Mohen^ 
jo Daro in the Indus valley; and the Dravidian civilization with its 
trade with foreign countries; and lastly the Aryans. We have 
referred to some of the famous books which the Aryans produced in 
those days, the VtdM and Upaniahadgy and the epics, the Rdmdyana 
and tho Mahabhdrata. And we have followed them spreading out 
over northern India, and even i)CQetratjTig to the south and, in 
contact with the old Dravidians, building up a new civilization and 
culture, which ha<l somethiog of the Dravidian in it and a great deal 
of the Aryan. Especially have we seen how their village com* 
muiiitios grew up on a democratic basis and dcvelo 5 )ed into towns 
and cities, and forest aahranut became iinivcrsitios. In Me6o^K>taniia 
and Persia wo have only briefly roferrod to the growth of empire after 
empire; one of those later empires, that of Darius, extending to tlie 
river Indus in India. In Palcstino we have ha<l a glimpse of the 
Hebrews, who, though few in number and living in a tiny comer of 
the world, have attracted! a great deal of attention. I'heir kings, 
Davi<l and Solomon, arc remembered when greater kings have b<^n 
forgotten, because they lind mention in the Bible. In Greece we 
have seen the new Aryan civilization grow up on the mins of the 
older oivilkation of Knoseos. The (/'ity-StaUw liavo grown up and 
Greek colonies liave sprung up un the larders of the Mediterranean. 
Rome, whicb was to be great, and Carthage, its bitter rival, aTx> just 
appearing on the horizon of history. 

All this we have barely glitnps^. 1 could have told you some* 
thing of the countries wliich we have not mentioned—the countries 
of northern Euro{>o and south*castcrn Asia. Kven in these early 
days Indian seamen from South India ventured across the Bay of 
Bengal to the Malay peninsula and to the islands south of it. But we 
must draw the line somewhere, or else we shall never get on. 

The countries we have dealt with are supposed to belong to the 
ancient world. But remember that in those days there was not 
much communication between distant countries. Adventurous 
sailors went across the seas, and some people undertook long land 
journeys for trade or other purposes. Bat this must have been rjue, 
for the peril was great. Geography was little known. The earth 
was supposed to be flat, and not round. So that 2K> one know much 
about any countries except those whicb were near. Thus people in 
Greece knew practically nothing of China or India, and the Chinese 
or Indians knew very little about the oountries oi'tho Mediterranean. 

Have a look at a map of the ancient world, if you can find one. 
Some of the descriptions of the world and maps given by the old 
writen are amusing. In those maps the sevew oountries aaeume 
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eztraordinuT ahapee. M&pa of anoient timea prepared now are 
maoh more aelpful, and I nope you will often eon^t them when 
reading about these times. A map helps greatly. Without it, 
we can have no real idea of history. Indeed, to learn history one 
should hare as many maps and as many pictures as possible; 
pictures of old buildings, ruins, and such other remains of those times 
as have come down. These pictures fill up the dry skeleton of 
history and make it live for us. History, if we are to learn anything 
from it, must be a succession of vivid images in our mind, so that 
when we read it, we can almost see events happening. It should be 
a fascinating play which grips us, a comedy sometimes, more often a 
tragedy, of which the stage is the world, and the players are the great 
men and women of the oast. 

Pictures and maps help a little to open our eyes to this pageant of 
history. They should be within roach of every boy and girl. But 
better even than pictures is a personal visit to the ruins and remains 
of old history. It is not possible to soe all of these, for they are 
spread out all over the world. But wo can always And some re- 
mains of the past within easy reach <if us, if wo keep our eyes wide 
open. The big museums collect the smaller remains and relics. 
In India there art' plenty of remains of past history, but of the very 
ancient dayn there arc very few. Mohen*jo Daro and Harappa are 
|)erhaps the only instances so far. It may be that many of the very 
old buildings cnimhlod to dust in the hot climate. It is much more 
likely, however, that many of them still lie under the surface of the 
soil, waiting to be dug up. And as w*e dig them up and find old relics 
and inscriplions, the past history of our country will gradually open 
its pages to ns, and we shall reatl in those pages of stone and brick 
and mortar >yliat our ancestors did in the old, old times. 

You have been to Delhi, and you have seen some of the ruins and 
old Imildings round about the present city. When you see them 
again, think of the past, and they will eairy you back and tell yon 
more history than any book. Right from the days of the Mahdbhd- 
rata have fKXipIc lived in Delhi city or near it, and they have called 
it by many names: Indra])raHtha, Hastinkpur, I'ugblaq&bad, 
Sb&hjahanabad—I do not oven know all these names. I'radition 
tolls us that thcro have been seven cities of Delhi on seven different 
sites, always* moving because of the vagaries of the river Jumna. 
And now we see an eighth city—Baisina or New Delhi—rising up 
at the cointnand of the present rulers of this country. Empire 
after empire has flourished in Delhi and haa gone. 

Go to Benares or Kashi, that most anrient of <ntie8, and give ear 
to Her murmuring. Does she not tell you of her immemorial paatA- 
of how she has gone on while empires have decayed, of Buddna who 
came to her with his new ^pel, of the millions who have gone to 
her through the ages to fiad peace and solace! Old and hoary, 
decrepit, dirty, smelly, aud yet much alive and full of the strength of 
ages, is Benares. Full of charm and wonder is KishI, for in her eyes 
you can see the past of India, and in the murmur of her waters you 
can hear the voices of agee long gone by. 
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Or, go nearer atill, to tlio old Asboka pillar in our city of Allahabad 
or Prayag. See the inscriptioD carved on it at the bidding of 
Aehoka, and you can almoat hear his voice acroaa 2000 years. 



WHERE DO mOHES GO TO? 

January IS, 1031 

Is my letters to you whicli I sent to Musaoorie, 1 tried to show vou 
how different classes of people developed as man advanced, ^he 
early men had a hard life even to find food. They hunted and 
gathered nuts and fruits from day to day, and wanderod from place 
to place iu search of food. Gradually tribes grow up. Xbeso were 
really large families living together and hunting together, because it 
was safer to bo together ibaa alone. Then came a groat cliajige— 
the discovery of agriculture, which made a tremendous dilTercnco. 
People found it much easier to grow food on the land by the methods 
of agriculture than to hunt all the time. And plougbiiig and sowing 
and harvesting meant living on the land. They could not just 
wander about as tlioy used to, but had to remain near their fields. 
So grew up villages and towns. 

Agriculturo also brought about other changos. The food that 
was produced by the land was much more than could be used up at 
once. This excess or Huqdus was stored up. Life booamo a latle 
more compHcatod than it used to bo in the old days of hunting, and 
different classes of people did the actual work in the fields and 
elsewhere, and some did tho managing and organizing. The 
managers and organizers gradually became more power^l, and 
became patriarchs and rulers and kings and nobles. And, having 
tho )) 0 wcr to do so, they kept for themselves a groat deal of the 
excess or surplus food that was produced. Tlius they became richer, 
while thoso who worked in the fields got just enough food to live on. 
A time came later when these managers and organizers became too 
lazy or inoompetout to do oven tho work of organizing. They did 
notlung, but they took gcx>d caro to take a fat shore of the food pro¬ 
duced by the workers. And ihov began to think that they had every 
right to iivo in tliis way on the labour of others without doing any¬ 
thing themselves. 

So you will BOO that the coming of agriculturo made a vast difference 
to life. By improving the method of getting food, by makifig it 
easier to get it, agriemture changed the whole basis of society. It 
gave people loisure. Different classes grew up. Everybody was not 
busy Jn getting food, and so some people comd take to other work. 
Various kinds of crafts grew up and new professious were formed. 
Power, however, chiefly rested with the organizing cIqbb. 

You will find in later history also how great changes have been 
brought about by new ways of producing food and other necessaries. 
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Man beg&D to require many other things almost as much as food. So 
that any great change in the methods of production resulted in 
great changes in society. To give you one big instance of it: when 
steam was applied to working factories and moTuig railways and 
ships, a great change was made in the methods of production and 
distribution. The steam factories could make things far more 
quickly than the artisans and craftsmen could with their bands or 
simple tools. Tlic big machine was really an enormous tool. And 
the railway and the steamship helped in t^ng food and the products 
of factories quickly to distant countries. You can well imagine 
what a difTerence this must haye made all over the world. 

New and quicker ways of producing food and other things have 
been discoyorod in history from time to time. And you would, of 
course, think that if better methods were used for production, much 
more would be produced, and the world would be richer and every 
one would have more. You would be partly right and partly 
wrong. Better methods of production have certainly made the 
world ricbor. But which ])art of the world ? It is obvious enough 
that there is great poverty and misery still in our country, of course, 
but even in a rich country like England this is so. Why t Where 
do the riches go to ? It is a strange thing that in spite of more and 
more wealth being produced, the poor have remained poor. They 
have made some little progress iu certain countries, but it is very 
little compaiod to the new wealth produced. We can easily see, 
however, to whom this wealth largely goes. It goes to thoee who, 
usually being the managers or organizers, see to it that they got the 
lion’s share of everything good. stranger still, clasm have 

grown up in society of people w'ho do not even protend to do any 
work, and vet who take tins lion’s share of the work of others 1 
And—would you believe it ?—these classoa aro honoured; and some 
foolish people imagine that it is degrading to have to work for one's 
living 1 Such is the topn^'-turvy condition of our world. Is it 
surprising that the peasant in bis Held and the worker in his factory 
aro poor, although they produce the food and wealtli of the world ? 
We talk of freedom for our country, but what will any freedom be 
worth unless it puts an end to this u^y*turvydon), anQ gives to the 
man who does the work the fruits of his toil 1 Big, fat books have 
been writteo on politics and the art of government, on economics 
and how the nation’s wealth should bo distributed. Learned pro* 
fessi^s lecture on these subjects. But, while people talk and discuss, 
those who work suiter. Two hundred years ago a famous French* 
man, Voltaire, said of r^liticians and the like t^t ” they have dis* 
coVered in thoir fine politics the art of causing those to die of hunger 
who, cultivating the earth, give the means of life to others ”• 

Still, ancient man advanced and gradually encroached upon wild 
Nature. He cut the forests and built the houses and tilled the land. 
Man is supposed to have conquered Nature to some extent. People 
talk of the conquest of Nature. This is loose talk and is not quite 
correct. It is far better to say that man has begun to understand 
Nature, and the more he has understood, the more he has been able 
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to cO'Operste with Nature and to utilise it for his own purposes. In 
the old days men were afraid of Nature and of naturid phenomena. 
Instead of tr 3 dng to understand them» they tried to worsMp and offer 
peaoo offerings, as if Nature wore a wild beast which had to bo 
appeased and cajoled. Thus thunder and lightning and epidemic 
diseases frightened them, and they thought that these could be 
prevented only by offerings. Many simple people think that an 
eclipse of the sun or moon is a terrible calamity. Instead of trying 
to understand that it is a very simple natural occurrence, people 
needlessly excite themselves about it, an<l fast and bathe to protect 
the sun or the moon ( The sun and the moon are quite capable of 
looking after themselves. Wo need not woi^ about them. 

Wo have talked of the growth of civilization and culture, aiid wo 
have seen the beginnings of this when people settlod down to live in 
villages and towns. The greater quantity of food that they got gavo 
them more leisure and they could thus think of other matters than 
hunting and eating. With the growth of thought developed the 
arts and crafts and culture generally. As tho population increased, 
people had to Uvo closer to each other. They were continually 
meeting each other and having business with each other. If people 
have to live together they must be considerate to each other. They 
must avoid doing anything which might hurt their companions or 
neighbours, otherwise no social life is possible. Take a family, for 
instance. A family is a tiny bit of society which will live happily 
if its members have consideration for oaob other. This is not very 
difficult as a rule in a family, as there is a bond of affeotion between 
its members. Even so it sometitnes happens that we forget to bo 
oonsidorate and show that wo arc not very cultured and civilized 
after all. In tho case of a larger group than the family, it is exactly 
tbe satno—whother we t^ke our neigh ^lurB, or tho peo])le of our city, 
or our cotmtrymen, or the people of other itountrios even. So the 
growth of pojmlation resultM in more sotuaJ life and more nrstraint 
and consideration for others. Culture and civilization ure difficult 
to define, and 1 shall not try to define them. But among tho many 
things that culture includes are certainly restraint over oneself and 
consideration for others. If a person has not got this solLzestraint 
and has no consideration for otliers, one can certainly aay that he is 
uncultured. 
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THE SIXTH CENTURY BEi^ORE CHRIST, AND 

RELIGION 

January 20, 1931 

Lkt us march on the long road of history. We have reached a big 
milestotio, HlbOO years ago, or, to put it a little differently, about 600 
years before Christ. Do not think this is an accuimto "date. I am 
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merely giving you & rough period of time. About tbia time ve find & 
number of great men, great thinkers, founders of religions, in 
different oountrios, from China and India to Persia and Greece. 
They did not live at exactly the same time. But they were near 
enough to each other in point of time to make this period of the sixth 
century before Christ a period of great Inteieet. There must have 
been a wave of thought going through the world, a wave of disoon* 
tent with existing conditions and of hope and aspiration for something 
better. For remember that the gr^ founders of relidons were 
always seeking something hotter and trying to change their people 
and improve them and lesson their misery. They wore always 
revolutionaries who were not afraid of attacking existing evils. 
Where old tradition had gone wrong or where it prevented future 
growth, they attacked it and remov^ it without fear. And, above 
all, they set an example of noble living which for vast numbers of 
people, generation after generation, became an ideal and an 
inspiration. 

In India, in that sixth century before Christ, we had the Buddha 
and Maliavira; in China. Confucius and J^ao-Tse; in Persia, 
Zarathuahtra or Zoroaeter in the Greek inland of tSamos, Py* 
thagoras. You may have hoard those names bofore, though per¬ 
haps in different connections. The average school boy or girl thinks 
of Pythagoras as a busybody who prov^ a tlioorem in geometry, 
which he or she. unhappy person, has to Icam now 1 This theorem 
cloaln with the sqiiaree on the sides of a right-angled triangle and is to 
be found in Euclid or any other geometry. But, apart from his 
dincovorics in geometry, Pythagoras in supposed to havo boon a 
groat thinker. We do not know much about him and indeed somo 
people doubt if ho ever oxistod ! 

Zoroaster of Persia is said to have boon the founder of Zoroaetrian- 
ism: but 1 am nut sure if it is quite correct to call him the founder. 
It is bettor perhaps to say tliat he gave a new* direction and a new 
form to the old thought and religion of Persia. For a long time past 
this religion has banily existed in Persia. The Parsis, who long ago 
camu to India from Persia, brought it with them, and they have 
practised it ever smec. 

In China, there were two great men, Confucius and Lao-Tee, 
during this period. A more correct Nvay of writing Confucius is 
Kong Fu-Tso. Neither of theeo men was a founder of a religion in 
the ordinary sense of the word. They hud down systems of morab 
and social behaviour, what ono should do and what one should not 
do. But after their deaths numerous temples were built to their 
memory in China, and their books were as much respected by the 
Chinese as the Pedas by the Hindus or the Bible by the Christians. 
And one of the results of the Confuoian teaching has been to make 
the Chinese people the most courteous and perfuct-mannijn^d and 
cultured in the world. 

In India there were Mahavira and the Buddha. Mahavira started 
the Jain religion as it exists to-day. His real name was Vardhamana, 
^ ZerathuKhtrA probably liTod in the eighth oentury b.c. 
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Mahavira being the title of greatness given to him. Jaina live largely 
in western India and in Kathiawod, and to-day they are often in- 
eluded among the Hindus. They have beautiful temples in Katbia- 
wad and in Mount Abu in Rajputana. They are very gmt believers 
in ahimia or non-violence, and are wholly against doing anything 
which might cause injury to any living being. In this connection, it 
might interest you to know that Pythagoras was a strict vegetarian 
and insisted on all his pupils and chela$ being vegetarians. 

We come now to Gautama, the Buddha. He was, as you no 
doubt know, a KikaUtiya^ a prince of a royal house, and 8iddh&rtha 
was his nante. His mother u as Queen Maya—" joyously reverenced 
by all, even as the young moon strong and calm of purpose as the 
earth, pure of heart as the lulus was Maya, the great Lady," says 
the old chronicle. His parertU brought him* up in comfort and 
luxury, and tried to keep him away from all eight of suffering or 
misery. But this was not possible, and traditiou says that he did 
see poverty and suffering and death, and that lie was greatly 
affected by thorn. There was do peace for him then in his palace, 
and all the luxury with which ho was surrounded, and even his 
beautiful young wife whom he lovetl, could not keep his mind away 
from suffering humanity. And the thought grow in him and the 
desire to find a remedy for thoSc evils, till he could l)car it no longer; 
and, in the silence of the night, Jio left his palace and his dear ones, 
and marched out alone info the wide world to find answers to the 
(jucelions which trouble^i him. Long and weary w as his search for 
tnese answers. At last, many years later, it is said that, sitting 
under a peepal tree in Gaya, enlightenment camo to him, and be 
became the Buddha, the " Enlightened ". And the tree under wbioh 
ho horl sat camo to bo known as the Bodbi tnx^ the Tree of En¬ 
lightenment. In the Deer Park at Sarnath, called Isipatana then, 
under the shadow of ancient Kashi, Buddha began his teaching. 
Ho pointed out the " path of good living ". He condemned the 
sacrifices of all manner of things to the gods, and said we must 
sacrifico,'instead, our anger and hatred and envy and wrong-thinking. 

When Buddlia was bom the old Vodic religion prevail^ in India. 
But already it hud changed An<l fallen from its high estate. The 
Brahman priests had introducod all maimer of rites and pujiU and 
superstition, for the more there is of pujd the more do the priests 
flourish. Costo was becoming stricter, and the (X)mmon people 
were frightened by omens and spells and witchcraft and quackery. 
The piieets got the people under their control by those methods and 
challenged the power of the KshaUriya rulers. There was thus 
rivalry between the Xshattriyas and the Brahmans. Buddha came 
as a great popular reformer, and be attacked this priestly tyranny 
and all tiie evils which bad crept into the old Vedic religion. He laid 
stress on people living a good life and performing gc^ deeds, and 
not performing pujds and the like. He organh^ the Buddhist 
Sangha, an association of monks and nuns, who followed bis teaching. 

Buddhism, as a religion, did not spread much in India for some 
time. Later, we shall see how it epr^^ and how again, in India, it 
almost oeoeed to exist os a separate religion. While it ^iumpbed in 
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(lifitaat oountries from Ceylon to China, in India, the land of its 
birth, Buddhism was absorbed back into Brahminiam or Hinduism. 
But it exercised a great influence on Brahminiam, and rid it of some 
at least of its superstition and ritual. 

Buddhism to-day is the religion of the greatest number of people 
in the world. Other religions which have the largest numow of 
followers are Christianity, Islam and Hinduism. There are, besides, 
the religions of the Hebrews, of the Sikhs, of the Parsis, and others. 
Religions and their founders have played a great part in the history 
of the world, and wo cannot ignore them in any survey of history. 
But 1 find some difficulty in writing about them. There can be do 
doubt that the founders of tho groat religions have been among the 
greatest and noblest men that world has produced. But their 
disciples and tho people who have come after them have often been 
far from great or good. Often in history we see that religion, which 
was meant to raise us and make us better and nobler, bos made 
people behave like beasts. Instead of bringing enlightenment of 
them, it has often tried to keep them in the dark; instead to 
broadening their minds, it has frequently made them narrow¬ 
minded and intolerant of others, lu the name of religion many 
great and fine deeds have been performed. In the name of religion 
also thousands and millions have been killod, and every possible 
crime has been committed. 

What, then, is one to do with religion 1 For some people religion 
means tlio other world : heaven, paradise or whatever it may be 
called. In the hope of going to neaven they are religious or do 
certain things. This reminds mo of the child who behaves in the 
hope of being rowanled with a jam puff or jaUbi 1 If the child is 
always thinking of the jam puff or th^jaUbi, you would not say that 
it hs^ been properly trained; would youl Much less would you 
approve of boys and girb who did overything for the sake of jam 
puffs and tho like. What, then, shall we say of grown-up persons 
who think and act in this way ? For, after there is no essential 
differonco between tho jam puff and the idea of paradise. We are 
all more or less selfish. But we try to train up our children so that 
they may become as unselfish as possible. At an^ rate, our ideals 
should be wholly unselfish, so that we may tiy to live up to them. 

We al I desire to achieve, to see the result of our actions. That is 
natural. But what do we aim at 1 Are we concenied with our¬ 
selves only or with the larger good-^the good of society, of our 
country, or of humanity 1 After all, this larger go^ will inclnde us 
alsp. Some da^'s ago I think I gave you a ^nskrit verse in one of 
my letters. This stated that the individual should be sacrificed 
for tbe family, tho family for the community, and tho communitv for 
the country. I shall give you the translation of another verse from 
Sanskrit. This is from the Bhdgavata. It runs thus: "I deeire 
not the supreme state of bliss with its eight perfections, nor tbe 
cessation of re-birth. May I take up the sorrow of all creaturee who 
suffer and enter into them so that they may be made free from grief." 

One religious man says this, and another says that. And, often 
enough, each one of them considers the other a fool or a knave. 
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Who ia right? Ab they talk of thinga which cannot be seen or 
proved, it ie diSicolt to aettle tho fkrgument. But it scema rather 
prcBumptuoua of both of them to talk with certainty of auoh mattera 
and to break each other’s heads over them. Moat of ua are narrow* 
minded and not very wise. Can wo presume to imagino that we 
know the whole truth and to force this down the throat of our 
neighbour! It may be we are right. It may be that our neighbour 
is also right, If you see a flower on a tree, you do not call it the tree. 
If another person sees the leaf only, and yet another the trunk, each 
has seen part of the tree only. How foolish it would bo for each one 
of them to say that the tree was the flower only or the leaf or the 
trunk, and to fight over this ! 

I am afraid the next world does not interest me. My mind is full 
of what I should do in this world, and if 1 see my way clearly here, 1 
am content. If my duty hero is clear to me, I do not trouble myself 
about any other world. 

As you grow up, vou will moot ail kinds of people: religious people, 
anti-religions people, and people who do not care either way. There 
are big churches and religious organizations possossing great wealth 
and power, sometimes using them for good purposes, sometimeH for 
bad, You will meet very fine and rumle people who are religious, 
and knaves ami scoundrels who, under the cloak of religion, rob and 
defraud others. And von will have to think about the.se matters 
and decide for yourself. One can learn much from others, but 
everything worth while one has to find out or experience oneself. 
There are some questions which each person has to answer for him* 
self or herself. 

Do not bo in a hurry to doct<ie. Before you can decide anything 
big or vita) you will have to train yourself and educate yourself to do 
so. It is right that people should think for themselves and decide 
for themselves, but they must have tho ability to decide. You 
would not ask a new-born babe to decide anything 1 And thei-e are 
many people who, though grown in years, are almost like new*bom 
bab<« so far as their minds are concerned. 

I have written a longer letter than usual to*day, and you may find 
it dull. But I wanted to have my little say on this subject. If you 
do not understand anything now it docs not matter. You will 
understand soon enough. 
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PERSIA AND GREECE 

January 21, 1931 

Youb letter came to-day, and it was good to know that Mummie 
and you were getting on woll. But 1 wish Dadu would get rid of 
his fever and his troubles. He has worked so hanl all his life, and 
even now be can have no peace and no rest. 
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So you have read many books from the library and want me to 
suggest more. But you do not tell me what you have read. It is 
a good habit to read books, but I rather suspect those Ivho read too 
many books quickly. I suspect thorn of not reading them properly 
at aU, of Just skimming throu^ them, and forgetting them the day 
after. If a book is worth reading it is worth reading with some care 
and thoroughnees. But, then, there ate euch vaet numbers of 
books which are not worth rea^g at all, and it is no easy matter 
to pick and choose good books. You may tell me that if you 
choose books from our library, they should be good books, or else 
why should we have got them ? WoU, well, read on, and I shall 
give you such help as I can from Naini Prison. Often I think of 
the speed with which you are growing in mind and body. How I 
should like to be with you ! Perhaps you may outgrow these rery 
letters that I am writing to you by the time they roach you. I 
suppose that Chand ^ will be old enough to read them theD. so that 
anynow there will bo some one to aimreciato them. 

i^t US go back to old Greooe and rereia and oonsider for a while 
thoir wars with each other. In one of our letters we discussed the 
Grook City«$tate8 and the great empire of Persia under a ruler 
called by the Greeks BariuK. This empire of Darius was a great 
one not only in extent but also in organization. It extended from 
Asia Minor to the Indus, and Egypt was part of it, aud so also were 
some Grook cities of Asia Minor. Right across this vast empire 
ran good roads along which went regularly the imperial post. 
Darius, for some reason or other, decided to conquer the Greek 
City-States, and during these wars some very famous battles of 
history took place. 

Tho accounts that wc have of these wars were written by a 
Greek lustorian named Herodotus, who lived very soon after the 
events he recorded. He was, of course, partial to the Greeks, but 
bin account is very interosting, and 1 dxsJl, in the oourse of these 
letters, givo you some quotations from his history. 

The first Persian attack on Greece failed because tbo Persian army 
suffered greatly during its maroh from disease and lack of food. 
It did not even reach Greece, but had to go back. Then come the 
second attack in 490 B.o. The PerKian army avoided the land 
route this *timo and came by soa, and landed at a place called 
Marathon, near Athena. The Athenians were greatly alarmed, for 
the •fame of the Persian Empire was great. In ^eir fear, the 
Athenians tried to make up with their old enemies the Spartans 
and appealed to them for help against the common enemy. But 
even More the Spartans could anive, the Athenians succeeded in 
defeating the Persian army. This was at the famons battle of 
Marathon, which took plaoe in 490 B.o. 

It seems ourious that a small Greek City-State could have defeated 
the army of a ^eat empire. But this is not so strange as it might 
appear. The Greeks were fighting near their home and for their 
home whilst tho Persian army was far from its homelands. It 

' Indira's Utile coiuin, ChandnUaklta Pandit. 
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was a mixed army of soldiers from all parts of the Persian Empire. 
They fought because they were paid for it; they were not interested 
Tory much in the conquest of Greece. The Athenians, on the other 
hand, fought for their freedom. They preferred to die rather than 
lose their freedom, and those who are prepared to die for any cause 
are seldom defeated. 

So Darius was defeated at Marathon. Ho died in Persia later, 
and was succeeded by Xerxes. Xerxes also bad the ambition to 
conquer Greece, and he fitted out an expedition for this purrose. 
And hero I shall take you to the fascinating story as told by Hero* 
dotUB, Artabanus was the uncle of Xerxes. He thought there 
woA danger to the Persian army in going to Greece, and he tried to 
induce his nephew Xerxes not to war against Greece. Herodotus 
tells us that Xerxes answered him os follows: 

** There is reason in what >'oii say, but you ought not to see 
danger every whore or lo reckon every risk. If whatever comee up 
you arc going to weigh everything alike, you will never do any¬ 
thing. ]t 18 Duttcr to be always an cptimiRt and to suffer half the 
amount of evil, than always to bo full of gloomy anticipations 
never suCTcr anything at all. If you attack every proposal mode 
without showing us the right course to follow, you wdl come to 
grief an much os those whom you oppose. The scales are evenly 
balanced. Row con a human Ix'ing Know oortainly which way they 
will incline t Ho cannot. Ihit success ^ncrolly atUmcls thosn 
who wish to act ; and it does nol attend thoee who are timid and 
balance evc^thing. You sec the great power which Persia has 
attaiDod. 1 1 my prcdt'ccsBors on the throne hod held your views, 
or without holding thorn had bod eounsellors like you, you woultJ 
never have seem our kingdom become eo groat. It is by taking 
risks that they made tis what wo arc. Great tiungs ore achiovc<l 
through greot dangers.** 

I hare given this long quotation because thoeo words of liis 
make ua understand the Persian King better than any other account. 
Ab it happened, ibo advice of Artabantis turned out to be correct 
and the Persian army wae defeated in Greece. Xerzea lost, but 
hiB words etill ring true and contain a lesson for all of us. And 
to*day, wlien we are trying to achieve great thinga, let us remember 
that wo muat pass through great dangers before wo can reach our 
goal. 

Xorxes, the King of kings, took his great army across Asia Minor 
and crossed to Europe across the Daraanellos, or the Hellespont 
as it was called in those days. On his way, it is said, Xerxes paid 
a visit to the mins of Troy town, where the Greek heroes of qld 
bad battled for Helen. A great bridge was put across the Hellespont 
for the army to cross; and as the Persian army went across, Xerxes 
surveyed it, seated on a marble throne on top of a hill near by. 

And,** Herodotus tells ub, *' eoeing all the Hellespont covered 
over with the ships and all the shores and the plaizu ol Abydos full 
of men, then Xorxee pronounced himself a happy man, and then 
ho fell to weeping. A^bonus, his uncle, therefore perceiving him— 
the some who at first boldly declared hia opinion advising Aerzos 
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Greek Statee, what would wo know of them ? If we are to under¬ 
stand them we must enter into tlioir thought and try to appreciate 
what they felt and did. It is the inner history that really counts, 
and it is this that has made modem Europe a child in many ways of 
the ancient Greek culture. 

It is strange and fascinating how in the lives of nations such 
periods of brilliant life come and go. For a while they brighten up 
everything and enable the men and women of that period and 
country to create things of beauty. People seem to become inspired. 
Our country, too, has had such periods. Tho carliost of these that 
wo know of was the period which gave birth to tho Vtdaa and tho 
Ujx^ni8had4 and other books. Unfortunately, we have no record 
of tliose ancient days, and many beautiful and great Vorks may 
have perished or may still await mscovery. But we have enou^ to 
show what giants of mind and thought wore those Indians or old. 
In lator Indian history wc have also had such brilUaut periods, and 
per}ia])S in our wanderings through the ages we may conm across 
thorn too. 

Athens especially became famoas during this period. It had a 
groat statesman for its loader. Periolos was his name, tind for 
thirty years ho held power in Athens. During this perioii Athens 
became a noble city, full of beautiful buildings and great artiste 
and great thinkers. Even now it is spoken of as tlio Athens of 
Pericles and we talk of the Age of Pericles. 

Our friend Herodotus, tho historian, who lived a1>out this time 
In Athene, thought about this growth of Athens and, as ho was fond 
of moralizing, ho drew a moral from it. Ho says in his liistory 
that: 

'^Tho power of Athens grew; and hero is ovicUmce—and thoro 
proof of it everywhere—that iibortyis a gr)Od thin g. While the 
AUienians wore dcNpotically governed, thoy wore not supurior in 
war to any of their m*ighbours, but when tliey got rid of thoir 
despot, thoy for suipasstHl them. This shows that in subjection 
th<'y did not exert themselves, but thoy wore worlung for a master, 
but when they bccatoo free each individuol kcc^nly did his lx*st on 
hU own aocount,” 

1 have mentioned tlic names of some of the great ones of those 
times. One of the greatest of that, or any time, 1 have not yet 
mentioned. His name was Socrates. He was a philoso}>her, always 
searching for truth. .To him the ouly thing worth having*was 
true knowledge, and he often discussed difficult questions with his 
friends and acquaintances, so that out of the discussions truth 
might emerge. He had many disciples or chelds, and the greatest 
of these was Plato. Plato wrote many books which have come 
down to us, and it is from these books that wc know a great deal 
of Ills master, Socrates. Evidently governments do not like people 
who are always trying to find out things; they do not like the 
search for truth. The Athenian Qovomment—-this was just after 
the time of Pericles—did not like the methods of Socrates, and they 
held a trial and condemned him to death. They told him that if 
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he promised to mre up his discussiooB with people and changed his 
ways they would let him off. But he refused to do so and preferred 
the cup of poUon, which brought him death, to giving up what he 
considered nis duty. On tbe point of death almost ne addressed 
his accusers and judges, the A^enians, and said : 

If you propose to acquit me on condition that I abandon xny 
search for truth, 1 will say : 1 thank you, O AUionian^, but 1 will 
obey God, who as I believe sot mo this ta^, rather than you, and 
so long as 1 have breath and strength 1 will never cease from my 
occupation with plulosophy. 1 wilfcmituiue tbe practice of accost¬ 
ing whomever 1 meet and saying to him, * Arc you not ashamed of 
setting your heart on wealth and honours while you have no caro 
for wisdom and truth and making your soul better T ' 1 know not 

what death is—it may bo a good thing, and I am not afraid of it. 
Bui I do know that it is a bad tiling to desert one's post and 1 
prefer whut may bo good to what Z know to be bad/* 

In life Socrates served the cause of truth and knowledge well, but 
better still he served it in bis death. 

In those days you will often rood or hear discussions and argii*^ 
inonis on many problems-^n Socialism and Capitalism and many 
other things. There is a great deal of suffering and injustice in the 
world, and many ^wople arc thoroughly dissatisfiod with it, and 
they seek to change it. Plato also thought of problems of govern* 
ment, and bo has written about them. Thus even in those days 
people were thinking 9 r how to shape the government of a country 
and society so that there may bo greater happineas all round. 

When Plato was getting old, another Greek, who Las become 
famous, was coming to the front. His name was Aristotle. He 
had been the private tutor of Alexander the Great, and Alexander 
helped him greatly with his work. Aristotle did not trouble himself 
wita problems of philoaophy, like Socrates and Plato. He was 
more intorosted in observing things in Nature and in understanding 
the ways of Nature. This is called Natural Philosophy or, more 
often now, Science. Thus Aristotle was one of the early scioniists. 

Wo must now go on to Aristotle's pupil, the great Alexander, and 
follow his swift career. But that must be to-morrow. I have 
written enough for to-day. 

To-day is Posanfa Pa^chami, the coming of spring. The all-too* 
short winter is past and the air has lost its keenness. More and 
more birds come to us and fill the day with their songs. And 
to-day, just fifteen years ago, in Delhi city, 3 mur Mummie and 1 got 
married to each other ! 

a 
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A FAMOUS CONQUEROR BUT A CONCEITED 

YOUNG MAN 

January 24,1931 

In my last letter, and oTeo before that, 1 have referred to Alexander 
the Great. 1 thi^ I hare called him a Greek. It U not <]uite 
correct to say ao> for he waa really a Maoedoxiian—that is, he came 
from a country just north of Greece. The Macedonians were in 
many ways like tho Crooks; you might call them their cousins. 
Philip, tho father of Alexander, was King of Macedonia. He was 
an able king and be made his little kingdom strong, and built up a 
very eiCcicut army. Alexander is called ** tbe Great and he is 
very fatuous in iiistory. But a great deal of what he did was made 
nossiblo by the careful work of his father Philip before him. 
Whether Alexander was a roally great man or not is a doubtful 
matter. He is certainly no hero of mine. But ho succeeded in a 
short life in impressing hie name on two continents, and in history 
ho is supposcnl to be the first of tho world-conquerors. Far away in 
the heart of Central Asia, he ia still remembered as Sikandar, and 
whatever ho may have been in reality, history has sucoeodod in 
attaching a glamour to bis name. Scores of bitiea have boon named 
after him and many of these sUll exist. The groatost of those was 
Alexandria, in Egypt. 

Alexander was only twenty when he became king. Full of 
ambition to achieve greatncMs, he was eager to marclk towards tbe 
old enemy, Persia, with the fine army which bis father had made 
for him. Tho Greeks did not like either Philip or Alexander, but 
tlioy wore cowed down a little by their strength. And so they 
acknowledged each of thorn, one after tho other, as the captain- 
general of all the Greek forces wliich weru to invade Persia. Thus 
they bowed down to tho now power that was rising. One Greek 
city, Tliobes, rebelled against him, and ho struck at it with great 
cruelty and violence. He destroyed this famous city and knocked 
down its buildings and massacred many of ita people and sold many 
thousands into slavery. By this barbarous l^haviour be terrified 
Greece. But this and other instances of barbarism in his life do 
not make him admirable for us and only repel and disgust us. 

Egypt, which w'as then under the Persian King, was easily con¬ 
quers by Alexander, who bad already defeated the Persian King, 
Darius III, a successor of Xerxes. Later he went again towards 
Persia and defeated Darius a second time. The great palace of 
Darius, tbe King of kings'*, was destroyed by Alexander, in 
revenge, he said, for the burning of Athens by Xerxes. 

There is an old book in tho Persian language, written nearly 
LOGO years ago, by a poet named hlrdausi. The hook is called tbe 
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Shdknduhoh ; it ia a chronicle of the Kings of Persia. This book 
deacribes, very fancifully, the battles of Alexander and Darius. It 
tells ua that on being defeated Darius sought help from India. 
** A camel with the pace of wind ho sent '* to Fur or Porus, who was 
a king in the north-west of India. But Porus could not help him 
at all. Ue himself had to face the onslaught of Alexander soon 
afterwards. In this book, the Shdhndmah of Firdausi, it is interest- 
ing to find numerous references to Indian swords and daggers 
l)cing used by the Persian King and nobles. This indicates that 
oven in Alexander's day India was making swords of fine steel, which 
wore welcomed in foreign countries. 

Ah'xandor waiidcroU on from Persia. Through tlio country 
whore Herat and Kabul and Samarkand now stand he uent and 
reached the upper valleys of tlio river Indus. Hero he met the 
first Indian niler who opposed him. Grook hietoriann call him 
Porus, after tho Greek fashion. His real name must have boun 
similar to this, but wo do not km»w it. It is said that Porus fought 
bravely anfl it was not <!asy for Alexander to overcome him. Very 
chivalrous and very tall, Porus is said to have been, and Alexander 
was so impressed by bis courage and chivalry that, even after 
dofoating him, ho left him in charge of his kingdom. But from 
being King Porus he became a satrap, or governor, of tho Greeks. 

Alexander entered India through the Khyber Pass in the north¬ 
west, and via Taxi la, which lies a little north uf Rawalpindi. Even 
now you can see the ruins of this ancient city. Aft>er defeating 
Porus, Alexander appears to have oonsidet*!^ ni arch ing south 
towards the Gangos. But he <iid not do ho, and, following tho 
Indus valley, ho returned. It is interesting to think what might 
have happened If Alexander hod marcliod towards tho Jieart of 
Hindustan. Would ho have contiiiuod to win t Or would the 
Indian armies have overcome him? A frontier king like Porus 
gave him sufijcient trotible, and it is quite possible that the bigger 
kingdoms of Middle India might have bo(*n strong enough to check 
Alexander. But whatever Alexander may or may not Lave wished, 
his soldiers decided for him. They were tirc<] and weary of many 
years' wanderings. Perhaps they wore impressed by the figliting 
qualities of the Indian soldiers and did not wish to take tlio risk of 
a defeat. Whatever the reason was, the army imdstod on going 
back, and Alexander bad to agree. The return journey was, now- 
ever, a disastrous one, and the army suffered from lack of fo<^ aii<l 
water. Soon afterwards, in 323 n.c., Alexander died at Babylon. 
He never saw his home country Macedonia again after he set out 
for his Persian campaign. 

So died Alexander at the age of thirty-ilirce. What bad this 
"gTMt" person done during his brief career? He won some 
brilliant battles. He was undoubtedly a great general. But he 
was vain and conceited, and sometimes very cruel and violent. 
He thought of himself almost as a god. In fits of anger or whims 
of the moment be killed some of his best friends, and destroyed 
great cities together with their inhabitants. He left nothing solid 
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behind him in hia empire—not even proper roade—that ho had 
built. Like a meteor in the aky be came and went, and left bttle 
of himself behind him except a memory. His family people lulled 
each other off after his death, and his great empire fell to pieces. 
A world-conqueror he is called, and it U said that once he sat down 
and wept bemuse there was nothing moro left for him to conquer I 
But India, except for a little bit in the north-west, was still uncon¬ 
quered by him; and China even then was a great State, and 
Alexander went nowhere near China. 

On his death his empire was divided up between his generals. 
Kgypt foil to Ptolemy, who established a strong government there 
and founded a dynasty. Under thia government, with Alexandria 
as its capital, Egypt was a powerful country, and Alexandria was a 
great city famona for its science and philosophy and learning. 

Persia and Mesopotamia and part of Asia Minor fell to the lot of 
another general, ^Icuour. To his share fell also tho part of north¬ 
western India which Alexander ha<l conquered. But be was 
unable to keep any part of India, and tlio Greek garrison was driven 
out from there after Alexander's death. 

Alexander came to India in 326 n.C. His coining was just a raid 
and it mrvdc very little difforenco to India. Some people think that 
this raid helped to begin intercourse between the Indians and the 
Greeks. But, as a matter of fact, even Iwfore Alexander's day 
thero was a highway between the Bast and the West, and India 
was in continual touch witli Persia, and even Greece. This contact 
must, of course, have been increas<Hi by Alexander's visit, and the 
two oultures-^tho Indian and the Greek—must have mixed to a 
greater extent, 

Alexander’s raid and his death led, in India, to the founding of 
a great empire, the Maoryan Empire. I’liis was one of the great 
jKriods in Indian history, and we must s])cnd some little time 
over it. 
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CHANDBAGUFfA MAUHYA AND THE 

AllTHASHASTRA 

Janxuiry 26, 1031 

In ono of our letters 1 mentioned Magadba. This was sn old 
kingdom, situated where the province of Blbar now lies. The 
capital of this kingdom was PStaliputra, the modern Patna. About 
the time we are now considering, a line of kings belonging to the 
Nanda dynasty or family ruled over Magadba. When Alexander 
came on his raid to the north-west of India, a Nanda king ruled 
c 
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at Pataliputra. Probably related to thia idcg, there vae a young 
man there oamed Chandragupta. Chandragupta appears to bare 
been a very olever, energetic and ambitious person, and the Nanda 
king, thinking him too clever, or not liking something that be had 
done, exiled M pn from his oountry. Chandragupta went north to 
Taxila, attracted perhaps by stories of Alexa^er and the Greeks. 
With him was a very able Brahman named Vishnug^ta, also 
called Ch&nakya. The two of them, Chandragupta and C^Snakya, 
were not meek and mild arsons bowing down to fate or whaterer 
might happen to them. They had great and ambitious schemes in 
thoir heads and they wanted to go ahead and succeed. Perhaps 
Chandragupta was dazzled and attracted by the glory of Alexander 
and wanted to follow his example. In Cbanakya ho had an ideal 
friorid and counsellor for this purpose. Both kept their eyes open 
and watched carefully what was bappeniug in Taxila. They bided 
their time. 

Soon their opportunity como. As soon as news of Alexander's 
death reached xaxila, Chandragupta knew that the time bad come 
for action. Ho rouned up the people round about and. with their 
help, he attacked and drove away the Greek garrison that Alexander 
had left. Having taken possession of Taxila, Chandragupta and 
his allies marchcid south to Pataliputra and defeated tbo Nanda 
king. This was in 321 n.o., just five years after Alexander's death; 
and from this date begins tbo roign of the Mauryan dynasty. It is 
not quite clear why Chandragupta was called Maurya. Some 
people think that this was due to his ruotlior's name being Mura; 
others say that his mother's father was the kooper of the king's 
peacocks, and a peacock is called nuzyura in Sauskrit. Whatever 
the origin of the word may have boon, Chandragupta Maurya is tho 
name ho is known by, to distinguish him from another famous 
Chandragupta, who was a great ruler in India many hundreds of 
years later. 

Tho Makdiihdraia and other old books and old storios toll us of 
great kings-^chakravarti raj^—who nilcxl over tho whole oi’ 
Bharata. But we have no clear knowledge of thoKO days aiul 
cannot even say what was the extent of Bharata or Bharatavarsha 
then. It may be that the stones coming down to us exaggerate 
the might of the old rulers. However that may bi% tho first instance 
that wo find in history of a strong and widespread empire in India 
is that of Chandragupta Maurya. As we shall sea, this watf a very 
advanced and powerful government. It is clear that such a 

f >venim6nt and State could not have come into existence suddenly. 

or a long time past there must have boon various processes going 
on—processes oi amalgamation of the smaller kingdoms and of 
adyancement in the art of government. 

During Chandragupta'e reign Seleuous, the general of Alexander 
who had inherited the countnee from Asia Minor to India, crossed 
the Indus with an army and invaded India. He repented very 
soon of his rashness. Chandragupta defeated him badly and 
Seleucus went back the way he had oome. Instead of gaining 
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MiythiBg, be had to rive up a good part of Gandbira, or Afghaoistajir 
up to b^bul and Herat, to Cbaudragupta. Cbandragupta alao 
married the daughter of Sel^cuB. Hia empire now oovered tho 
whole of North India and part of Afghanistan, from Kabul to 
Bengal, and from tho Arabian Sea to the Bay of BengaL Only 
South India was not under him. P&taliputra was the capital of 
this great empire. 

SdlououB sent an ambassador named Megasthenee to represent 
him at the Court of Chandragupta. Megastbenea has left us an 
interesting account of those days. But wo have another and a 
more interesting account which gives us full details of the govern* 
ment of Chaodragupta. This is Kautilya's Arthcuhdttm. Kautiiya 
is none other than our old friend Chinakya or Visbougupta. and 
Arthaahdetra moans " the science of wealth 

This book, the Arthaahdstrai deals with so many subjects and 
discusses such a variety of matters that it is not possible for me to 
tell you much about it. It deals with the duties of the king, of his 
ministers and counsellors, of council meetings, of departments of 
government, of trade and commerce, of the government of towns 
and villages, of law and law courts, of social customs, of tbo rights 
of women, of the maintenance of the old and helpless, of marriage 
and divorce, of taxation, of the army and navy, of war and peace, 
of diplomacy, of aghculburo, of sjnnning and weaving, of artisans, 
of jiassports, and even of gaols! I could go on adding to this 
list, but 1 do not want to till this letter witli the choptor-heads of 
Kautiiya. 

The king, on receiving tho royal authoritv from the ]>eo 2 )le's 
hands at the time of the coronation, had to talcc an oath of service 
of the people. May 1 ho had to affirm, may I be deprived of 
heaven, of life, and of ofispring if I oppress you.*' The king's daily 
work and routine are given. He had to be ready always for urgent 
work, for public work could not suffer or await a king's pleasure. 
** If a king is energetic, his subjects will bo oqually energetic.** In 
the happiness of his subjects lies his happiness, in their wolfaro, 
whatever pleases himsoU he shall consider as not good, but whaU 
ever pleases bis subjects, he shall consid^ as go^." Kings are 
disappearing from this world of ours. There are very few left, and 
they too will go soon enough. It is intoresting, however, to see 
that tho idea of kingship in andent India meant service of tbo 
people*. There was no divine right of kings, no autocratic power. 
Ana if tho king misbehaved, bis people hsd the right to remove 
him^and put another in his place. This was the idea and tho theory. 
Of course, there were many kings who fell short of this ideal and 
who brought misfortune to their country and people by their folly. 

The Arlhashditra also lays stress on the old doctrine that " never 
shall an Arya bo subject^ to slavery Apparently there were 
some kind of slaves, brought from outside the countiy or belonging 
to the country, but so far as the Aryas were concetnefl, care was 
taken that they should never become slaves. 

Tho capital city of the Maury an Empii^e was Pataliputra. This 
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was a inagiu£ceot city with a nine-mile frontatge along the Gangee 
river. Inhere were sixty'four main gatoe and hundreds of smaller 
ones. The houses wore chiefly mode of wood, and as there was 
danger of Are, elaborate precautions were taken to prevent it. The 
prineijmt streets bad thousands of vessels always kept filled with 
water. Each householder was also made to keep vessels of water 
ready for use in cuho of fire, as well as ladders, books and other 
articles that might be necessary. 

One rule for the cities, recorded by Kautilya, will intorest you. 
Whoever throw <iirt in the street was punished with a fine. If 
any one allowed mud or water to collect in the street, he was also 
fined. If these rules wero enforced, Piitaliputra and the other 
cities must have been fine and clean and sanitary. 1 w^ish some 
such rules could bo introduced by our municipalities I 

Pataliputra had a municipal trumicU to manage its affairs. This 
was elected by the pooplo. It had thirty members, there being 
six committcoa of five members each, 'fliose oommitteos dealt 
with the industrios and handicrafts of the city, arrangements for 
travcllorH and pilgrims, deaths and births for taxation purposes, 
manufactures and oUier matteiw. Tlio whole council looked after 
sanitation, finance, water-supply, gardens and public buildings. 

There wore panchdffoU for administering justice and courts of 
appeal. Special measures wore t4iken fur famine relief, and half the 
stores in all the State uarehuuscs were always kept la rosorvo for 
tiines of famine. 

Such was the Mattryaii Kni[>irc as orgamze<l by Chandragupta 
and Clidnakya 2200 years ago. 1 have just mentionod some of the 
matters mentioned by Kautilya and Mega.Hthones. Even these 
will give you a rough id(*a of North India in those days. Tho 
country must have hummed with life from tl^e capital city of 
P&taliputra to tho many other great cities and the thousands of 
towns and villages of the Empire. Great roads lod ftom one part 
of the Empire to the other. Tho principal Ndjapaitra, tho King’s 
Way, pass^ through P&taliputra to the north-west frontier. There 
were many canals and a special irrigation department to look after 
them; and a navigation department for tho harbours, ferries, 
bridges, and tho numerous boats and ships that plied from one 
place to another. Ships wont across the seas to Burma and China. 

Over this empire Chandragupta ruled for twonty-fotir years. Ho 
died in 2D6 B.c. Wo shall carry on tho story of tho Mauryau 
Empire in our next letter. 
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S.S. Craeovia^ 
April 21. 1931 

It ia long aince I wroto to you. Nearly three rnontbs haTO gone 
by—three months of eorrov end difficulty and strain; three months 
of change in India, and change above all in our family circle. India 
has stopped for a while tho campaign of Saiyagraha, or Civil Disobe* 
dienoo, but the problems that face us arc not easier of solution; 
and our family has lost its dearly loved head, who gave us strengtli 
and inspiration, and under whose sheltering care we grew up and 
learnt to do our bit for India, our common mother. 

How well I remember that day in Naini Prison 1 It was the 
26ih of January, and I sat down, as was my usual practioc. to write 
to you about the days that have gone by. Only the day before 
I had writtOD about Cbandragiipta and of the Mauzyan Empire 
which ho founded. And I had promised tu carry un the story and 
to tell you of those who followeo Cbandragupta Maurya, of Asboka 
tho Groat, beloved of the gods, who shone Uke a bright star in the 
Indian sky and passed away, leaving a deathless memory. As I 
thought of Ashoka. my mind wandered and came back to the 
present, to Che 20th of January, the day I sat with pen and paper 
to write to you. That day was a great day for us. for a year ago 
we liad celebrateil that vory day all over India, in city and in village, 
as Indoponclonce Day, Parjuj Sioardj day, and all of us in our millions 
had taken tho plo<lge of Independence. Since then a year bad 
pas^l by, a year of struggle and suffering and triumph, and again 
India was going to celebrate that great day. And as I sat in 
barrack No. 0 of Naini Prison, I thought of the meetings and pro* 
cessions and tlm Idthi cltargos and arrests that would take place 
that day all over the country. 1 thought of this witli pride and 
joy anti anguu:h, when suddenly my musing was cut short. A 
ines><ago was brought to me from tbo outside world that Dodu was 
very ill end 1 was to be released immediately to go to him. Full 
of anxiety, I forgot my musings, and put away the letter to yon I 
had just begun, and leH Naini Prison for Anand Bhawan. 

Ten "days 1 was with Dadu before ho left us. Ton days and 
nights we watched lus suffering and agony and bis brave fight with 
the ^gel of Death. Many a fight had he fought during his life, 
and many a victory won. He did not know how to surrender, and 
even face to face with Death, he would not give in. As I watched 
this last struggle of hie, full of anguish at my inability to help him 
whom I loved so much, I thought of some lines whi^ I had read 
long ago in a tale of Edgar Allan Poe: ** Man doth not yield himself 
to the angels, nor even unto death utterly, save by the weakness of 
his feeble will.'* 

It was on tho Gth of Febniary, in the early rooming, that he loft 
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116. We brouglit Ilia body, wrapped in the Flag ho lovod bo well, 
from Lucknow to Anand Rhawan. Within a few hours it was 
reduced to a handful of ashes and the Ganga carried away this 
precious burden to the sea. 

Millions have sorrowed for him; but what of us, children of his, 
flesh of his flesh and bone of his bone 1 And what of the new 
Annnd Rhawan, child of his also, oven as we are, fashioned by him 
so lovingly and carefully. It is lonely and deserted and its apiril 
seems to have gone; and we walk along its verandahs with light 
steu, lost we disturb, think^ ever of hun who made it. 

We sorrow for him and miss him at every step. And as the days 
go by the sorrow does not seem to grow less or his absence more 
tolerable. But, then, I think that he would not have us so. He 
would not like us to give in to grief, but to faoe it, as lie faced his 
troubles, and conquer it. Ho would like us to go on with the 
work be left unflnished. How can we rest or give in to futile grief 
when work beckons and the cause of India's freedom demands our 
service ? J*'or that cause he died. For that cause we will live and 
strive and, if necessary, die. After all, we are his children and 
have something of bis Are and strength and detormination in us. 

The deep blue Arabian Sea stretches out before mo as I write; 
and on the other side, in the far distance, is the coast of India, 
passing by. 1 think of this vast and almost immeasurable expanse 
and compare it to the little barrack, with its high walls, in Naini 
I*ri8on, from where I wrote my previous letters to you. The sharp 
outline of the horizon stands out before roe, where the sea seems to 
meet the sky; but in gaol, a prisoner's Lorixon is the top of tbo wall 
surrounding him. Many of us who were in prison are out of it 
to-day ancl can breathe the freer air outside. But many of our 
colleagues remain still in their narrow cells deprived of the eight 
of the sea and tho land and tbo horizon. And india licrsolf is still 
in prison and her freedom is yet to come. What is our freedom 
worth if India is not free t 
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S.S. Cracovia^^ 
April 22, 1031 

Stea^'OS that we should be travelling by this boatr-^the Cracovta 
—-from Bombay to Colombo I I remember well waiting for the 
Cracovta to arrive in Venice nearly four years ago. Dadu was on 
board, and I bad todo to Venice to meet him, leaving you at your 
school at Bex in Switzerland. Again, some months later, it was 
by the Cracovia that Dadu returns home from Europe and I met 
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]um in Bombay. Some of hi^ fellow^paflaeogers of that Toyage are 
with us now, and they are hiW of stories of him. 

I wrote to yon yoaterday of tho past three months of change. 
One thing that took place during these last few weeks 1 would have 
you remember, as India will remember it for long years to oome. 
Less than a month ago in Cawnpore city died a gallant soldier of 
India, Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi, done to death even as he sought 
to save others. Ganesbji was a dear friend of mine, a noble and 
selfless comrade with whom it was a privilege to work. When mad¬ 
ness broke out in Cawnpore last month and Indian killed Indian, 
Ganeehji rushed out into the fray, not to iigbi any one of his country- 
men, but to save them. He saved hundreds, himself he could not 
save, and did not care to save, and by the hands of the very people 
he sought to save, ho met his death. Cawnpore and out province 
have lost a bright star and many of us a dear and wise friend. But 
what a glorious death was his, as he faced calm-eyed and without 
flinching the madness of the mob, and oven in the midst of danger 
and death thought only of otbere and how to save them 1 

Three months of change 1 A drop in the ocean of time, a bare 
second in the life of a nation t Only three weeks ago I went to see 
the ruins of Mohen-jo Daro in the Indus valley in Sind. You were 
not ^itb me tliore. I saw a great dty coming out of the earth, a 
city of solid brick houses and wide tlioroughfaree, built, they say, 
5000 years ago. And 1 saw beautiful jewellery and jars found in 
this ancient city. I could almost imagine men and women, decked 
out in gay attire, walking up and down its streets and lanes, and 
children playing, an children will, and the baaaars, bright with 
merchandise, and people buying and selling, and the temple bells 
ringing. 

For these 6000 years India has lived her life and seen many a 
change. And I sometimes wonder if this old mother of ours, so 
ancient and yet so young and beautiful, does not smile at the 
itupationce of lier children and their petty worries and their joys 
and sorrows, which last for a day and then are no more 1 
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March 26,1932 

Foubtbsk months have passed by since I wrote to you from 
Naiid Prison about past history. Three months later I added two 
short letters to that series from the Arabian Sea. We were on 
board the Oraeovia then, huxiyiog to Lanka.^ As I wrote, the great 

‘ Lanka it the old name for OeyJon. 
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big sea Birctohed out beforo me and my hungry eyes gased at it 
and C'Oiild not take their fill. Then came Lanka, and for a month 
we made gloriouB holiday and tried to forget our troublea and worries. 
Up and down that most beautiful of ialaods wo went, wondering at 
its exceeding loveliness and at the abundance of Nature. Kandy 
and Nuwara Eliya and Anurdabapura, with its rums and relics of 
old greatnoBs; iiow pleasant it is to think of the many places we 
viBii^ I But, above all, I love to think of tlie cool tropical jungle 
witli its abundant life, looking at you with a thousand eyes; and 
of the graceful areca tree, slender and straight and true; and the 
innumerable coconuts; and the palm'fringed soa-shoro where the 
emerald green of the iBland mooU the blue of the sea and the sky; 
and the soa-water glistens and plays on the surf, and the wind 
rusilen through tho |»alm leaves. 

It was your first visit to the tropica^, and for mo also, but for a 
brief stay long ago, the memory of which had almost faded, it was 
a new ox])erienoo. 1 itad not been attracted to thorn, as 1 feared 
tho lioat. It was tho sea and the mountain, and above all tho high 
snows and glaciers, that fascinated me. But even during our short 
stay in Ceylon I felt something of the charm and tbo witchery of 
the troj)icH, and 1 civine back, somewhat wistfully, hoping to make 
friends with them again. 

Our month of holiday in Ceylon cnrlnl too so<in, and wo crossed 
the narrow seas to tho southern tip of India. Do you roinember our 
visit to Kanya-Kumari, where tho Virgin Goddess is said to <iwell 
and keep guard, and which WesU^merH, with thuir genius for twisting 
and corrupting our namcj<, have called Cape Comorin? Wo sat, 
literally, at tho feet of mother India then, and wc saw the Arabian 
Sea the waters of tho Bay of Bengal, and w'e likcKl to imaghte 
that they were both paying homage to In<lia! Wondcrtnlly 
|)eaceful it was there, and my mind travelled several thousaud 
miles to tho other extremity of India where ilie eternal show's 
crown the Himalayas and ])eaco also dwells. But Ix'twccn the two 
there is strife enough and misery and poverty I 

We left the ('ape and joumoyed noAhwards. 

Throng!) Travancore and Co<^hin we went, aiul over the back* 
waters of Malabar—how beautiful they were, and how our boat 
gUdo<l along in the moonlight between the wooded banks, almost 
as if in a dream I Th^n wo passed on to Mysore and Hyderabad 
and Bombay and, at last, to Allahabad. That was nine months 
ago, in the month of June. 

But all roads in India in these days sooner or later lead to one 
destination; all journeys, dream ones or real, end in prison ! 'And 
BO here I am ba^ again behind my old familiar walls, with plenty 
of time to think of or write to you, though my letters may not reach 
you. Again the fight is on and our people, men and women, boys 
and girls, go forth to battle for freedom and to rid this country of 
the curse of poverty. But freedom is a gcxldces hard to win; she 
demandfi, as of old, human sacrifice from her votaries. 

1 complete throe months in prison to-day. It was on this very 
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day throe months ago—Docembor 26—that I was arrested for the 
sixth time. I have taken long in resuming these letters to you, 
but you know how difficult it is sometimes to think of the distant 
past when the present fills tbo mind. It takes some little time for 
me to settle down in gaol and to avoid worrying about happenings 
outside. 1 shall try to write to you regularly. But I am in a 
different prison now, and the change is not to my liking and inter¬ 
feres a little with my work. My horiaon is higher than ever hero. 
The wall which faces me must hetkv some relation, in height at least, 
to the Great Wall of China 1 It seems to be about 25 feet high, 
and the sun takes an extra bonr and a half to climb over it every 
morning before it can visit us. 

Our horizon may be limited for a while. But it is good to think 
of the great bluo Boa and the mountains and the deserta, and of the 
dream journey wc took—it hanlly seems real now —yon and Mummio 
and I, ten monilis ago. 
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^farch2H, 1932 

hMT US pick up again the UiimdH of world-history and try to 
have some glimpHOs into the past. It is a taoglecl wob, difficult to 
unravel and difiioult even to hoo as a whole. \Vo axe so apt to lose 
ourselves in a particular bit of it and give it more importance than 
it deserves. Nearly all of us think that the history of our own 
country, whichever that might he, is more glorious and more 
worthy of study than the histories of oilier countries. I have 
warned you against lliis onco before, and I shall warn you again. 
It is so easy to fall into the trap. It was, indeed, to prevent this 
happening that 1 began writing these letters to you, and yet, some¬ 
times, I have felt that 1 am making this very luistake. What am 
I to do if my own education was defective and the history 1 was 
taught was topsy-turvy I I have tried to make amends for it by 
furtiiea study in the seclusion of prison, and perhaps 1 have succeeded 
to some extent. But I cannot remove from the gallery of my mind 
the pictures of persons and events which 1 hung there in my boy¬ 
hood and youth. And these pictures colour my outlook on history, 
which 16 sufficiently limited as it is by incomplete knowledge. J 
shall make mistakes, therefore, in what 1 write; and many an 
unimportant fact I shall mention, and many an important one 
forget to write about. But theee letters are not meant to take the 
place of books of history. They are—or at least I please myself 
Dy imagining them to bi^^little talks cfUre nous, which we might 
have \w\ if \000 mUes and many aoMd waWs did not separate us. 
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I caxiDot help writing to you About many iaTnoufl men who fill 
the })Agee of faiRtory b^ke. They aro ofton interesting in tlioir 
own way» and they help ue to Tinderetand the timee in which they 
lived. But history is not }ust a record of the doings of big mm, 
of kings and emperors and the like. If it were 60 » history might 
A6 well shut up shop now; for kings and emperors hare nimost 
(teased to strut about the world’s stage. But tne really great men 
and women do not, of oourse, re<]uirc thrones or crowns or jewels 
or titles to show them off. It is only the kings and the prinoelets, 
who have nothing in them but their kingships and prinoedoms, 
who have to put on thoir liveriee and uniforms to hide the nakedness 
underneath. And unhappily many of us arc taken in and deluded 
by this outward show and make the mistake of 

Callixig a crowned tnan royal 

That WA.1 no more than u king.*’ 

lloal history should deal, not with a few individuals here and 
there, but with tho poo])lo who make up a nation, who work and 
by their labour produce tho necoesaneH and luxuries of life, and 
who in a thousand different ways act and react on each other. 
Such a history of man would really bo a fosemating story, it 
would be tho story of man’s stnigglo tliroiig)i the ages against 
Nature and tho olcmonts, aranst wild beasts and tho jungle and, 
last and most difficult of all, against some <»f Lis own kind who 
have tried to keep him down and to exploit him for their ou'q 
benefit. It is the story of man’s strugf'le for a living. And because, 
in order to live, certain things, like food and shelter and clothing 
in cold climates, are necessary, those who have controlled those 
necossitios have lorded it over man. The rulers un<i tho bosses 
have bad authority because they owned or controlled some easentia] 
of livelihood, and this control gave thorn the power to starve people 
into submission. And so we sec tho strange sight of large masses 
being exploited by tho comparatively few; of somo wlio earn 
without working at all, and of vast numbem who work but earn 
very little. 

The savage, hunting alone, gradually forms a family; and the 
whole household work together and for each other. Many house* 
holds co*operate together to form the village, and workers and 
merchants and artisans of different villages later join together to 
form guilds of craftsmen. Qradually you see the social unit growing. 
To begin with, it was the individual, the savage. There was no 
society of any kind. Tho family was ^e next bigger unit, and then 
the village and the group of villages. Why did this socdal*unit 
grow! It was the struggle for a living that forced growth and 
oo>operation, for co-operation in defence against the common 
enemy and in attack was obviously far more ^ective than single* 
handed defence or attack. Even more so was co-operation in work 
helpful. By working together they could produce far more food 
ano other neoessaries than by worlung singly. This oo-operation 
in work meant that the economic unit was also evolving, from the 
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individual who hunted for himself, into large groups. 

Indeed, it was growth of the economic uzdt, ever 

pushed on by man’s simple for a living'that resulted in the 
growth of society and of social unit, night through the long 
stretches of history we see this growth in the midst of almost 
interminable confiict and misery, and sometimes even a relapse. 
But do not imagine that this growth means necessarily that the 
world has progressed greatly or is a far happier place than it was. 
Perhaps it is better than it was; but it is very far from perfection, 
and there is misery enough everywhere. 

Life becomes more and more complicated as these economic 
and social units grow. Commerce and trade increase. Barter 
takes the place of gift, and then money comes and makes a tre* 
mendous aifferenoe to all transactions. Immediately trade goes 
ahead, for payment by gold or silver coin makes an exchange easy. 
I>atcr, even coin is not always used and people use symbols. A 
piece of paper with a promise to pay is considered good enough. 
Thus come into use bank-notes and cheques. This means doing 
business on credit. The use of credit again helps trade and com¬ 
merce greatly. As you know, ohequos and buik-notes are fre¬ 
quently used nowadays and sensible people do not carry about 
hacs of gold and silver with them. 

Thus we see, as history progresses out of the dim past, people 
producing more and more and people specialiaing in different trades, 
exchanging their goods with each other, and in this way increasing 
trade. Wo see also new and better means of communication 
developing, espooiatly during the last hundred years or so, after the 
steam engine came. As pr^uction grows, the wealth of the world 
inoroasos, and some people at least have more leisure. And so 
what is called civilization develops. 

All this happens, and people boast of our enlightened and pro- 
gressive age, and of the wonders of our modem dvilization and of 
out groat culture and science; and yet the poor remain poor and 
miserable, and great nations fi^t each other and slaughter milUona; 
and great countries like our own are ruled by an alien people. 
What is the good of civilization to us if we cannot even have freedom 
in our own households ? But now we are up and doing. 

How fortunate we are to live in these stirring times, when each 
one of UB can take part in the great adventure and see not only 
India but the whole world in process of change 1 You are a luckv 
girl. Bom in the month and year of the great revolution which 
ushered in a new era in Russia, you are now witness to a revolution 
in your own country, and soon you may be an actor in it. AU over 
the world there is trouble and change. In the Far East, Japan is 
at the throat of China; in the West, and indeed all over the world, 
the old system totters and threatens to collapse. Countries talk 
of disarmament, but look Buspiciously at each other and keep armed 
to the teeth. It is the twilight of Capitalism, which has lorded it 
.for so long over the world. And when it goes, as go it must, it 
will take many an evil thing with it. 
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A SURVEY 


March 29, 1932 

How f&r have we reached m our journey through the ages ? We 
have talked a little already of the old days in Eg^t and India and 
China and KnoesoB. We have seen the ancient and wonderful 
oivilizabion of Egypt, which produced the Pyramids, gradually decay 
and lose ite strength and become an empty shadow, a thing of forms 
and symbols, with little of real life in it. We have seen Knossos 
destroyod by the sister race from the Grecian mainland. In India 
and Cnina we have glanced at the dim and distant beginnings, un« 
able for want of material to know much, but coobcIoub of their rich 
civilization even in those days; and wondering at the unbroken 
links which join the two countries culturally to their rospeotive 
pasU» many thousands of years ago. In Mesopotamia we have had 
just a glimpse of empire after empire Nourishing for a while, and then 
going the way of all empires. 

We have also said something of a number of great thinkers who 
appeared in different oountrios about (KK) or bOO yoara beforo Christ. 
Buddha and Mahavira in India, Confucius and Lao-Tse in China, 
Zoroaster in Persia, and Pythagoras in Greece. We noticed that 
Buddha attacked priestcraft and tbo oxisUng forme of the old Vodic 
religion in India; for ho found that the masses were being imposed 
upon and deludod by all manner of superstition and puja^. He 
attacked tbo caetc system and preached equality. 

We went back then to the West, wbero Asia and Europe join 
each other, and followed the fortunes of Persia and Groece-^how a 
great empire rose in Persia and Darius, the King of kings 
extended it right up to Sindh in India; how this empire tried to 
swallow up little Greece, but found, to its great amazement, that 
the little thing couhl fight hfuM and hold its own. Then followed 
the short but brilliant period of Greek history of which I have told 
you something, when a host of geniuses and great men lived there 
and produced literature and art of the highest beauty. 

The golden age of Greece did not last long. Alexander of Mdeedon 
spread the fame of Greece far and wide by bis conquests, but with 
his coming the high culture of Greece gradually faded. Alexander 
destroyed tho Persian Empire and even crossed the borders of 
India as a conqueror. He was undoubtedly a great general, but 
tradition has woven innumerable legends round bis name and he 
has acquired a fame which he haidly deserves. Only the well- 
read know anything of Socrates or Pmto or Phidias or Sophocles 
or the other great men of Greece. But who has not hewi of 
Alexander ? 

Alexander did comparatively little. Tho Persian Empire wkis 
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old and tottering and was hardly likely to survive for long. In 
India Alexander's visit was just a raid and had littlo significance. 
Perhaps if Alexander had lived longer he might have done some¬ 
thing more substantial. But he died young, and his empire fell to 
pieces immediately. But though his empire did not last, his name 
endures, 

One great effect of Alexander's march to the East was the fresh 
contacts established between East and West. Large numbers of 
Crooks wont east and settled down in the old cities or in nw 
colonies which they established. Even before Alexander there was 
contact and trade between Bast and West. But after him thi^ 
increased greatly. 

Another possible effect of Alexander's invasions was, if tnio, very 
unfortunato for the Greeks. A theory has been advanced that hie 
soldiers took back with them the malaria ntosquito from the swamps 
of Mosopotamia to thu Grook lowlands; and thus malaria spre*^ 
and wc^;ene(l and enfeebled tbe Greek race. This is one of the 
explanations given of the decline of the Greoks. But it is just a 
theory, and no one knows how much truth it contains. 

Alexander's brief-lived empire came to an end. But in its place 
arose several Kinaller oinpirca. Among thcMe was that of Egypt 
uiulor Ptolemy and that of wantorn Asia under Selouuus. Both 
Ptolemy and Soleucus were Alexander's generals, ^elouous tried 
to encroach on India, hut he Jbund to his dismay that India could 
hit lavck with vigour. CUandragufrta Maurya had established a 
l>ov'erful 8tate all over northern and central India. Of Chandra- 
gupta and his fatuous Brahman minister Chanakya and the book he 
wrote—the Arlftajihaslra-•I have already, iu my earlier letters, told 
you something. Fortunately for us, this book gives us a good 
picture of those times in India over 3200 vcors ago. 

Wo have com]doted our look back, anJ we shall go ahead with 
tbe story uf tho Maury an Kmjurc and of Ashoka in the noxt letter. 
I promised, indeed, to do so over fourteen months ago, on January 
25, 1931, iu blaini Prison. 1 have still to keep this promise. 
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ASHOKA, THE BELOVED OE THE GODS 

March 30,1932 

I AM afraid I ant a little too fond of running down kings and 
princes. 1 sec little in their kind to admire or do reveronce to. 
But we are now coming to a man who, in spile of being a king and 
emperor, was great and worthy of admiration. He was Ashoka, the 
grandson of Chandragupta Maurya. Speaking of him in hU Outline 
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oj UiBtoryt H. Q. Wells (some of whose rom&nces you must have 
read) says : Amidst the tens of thousazKls of names of monarohs 
that crowd the oolumns of history, their majesties and graciouBnesses 
and serenities and royal highnesses and the like, the name of Ash ok a 
shines, and shines almost alone, a star. From the Volga to Japan 
his nanto is still honoured. China, Tibet, and even India, though 
it has left his doctrine, preserve the tnulition of his greatness. 
More living men chorish his memoxy to-day than have ever heard 
the names of Constantine or Charlemagne.*’ 

This is high praise indeed. But it is deserved, and for an Indian 
it is an especial pleasure to think of this period of India's history. 

Ghandragupta died nearly 300 years before* the Christian era 
began. He was succeeded by his son Bindus&ra, who seems to have 
had a quiet reign of twcnty-flvo years. Ho kept up contacts with 
the Greek world, and aznbass^ors came to his Court from IHolemy 
of Egypt, and Antiochus, who was the son of Svieucus of western 
Asia, llicro was trade with the outside world and, it is said, the 
Egyptians used to dye their cloth with indigo from India. It is 
also stated that they urappod thoir mummies in Indian muslins. 
Some old remains hare l^n discovered in Bibar which seem to 
show that some kind of glass was made there even before the 
Mauryan period. 

It will interest you to know that Megastboncs, the Crock 
ambassador who came to tho Court of Cljandro^pta, writes about the 
Indian love of fim^ry and beauty, and specially notes the use of tho 
shoe to add to one's height. So high heels are not entirely a modern 
invention. 

Ashoka succeeded Bindusara in 2C>8 B.c. to a great empire, which 
included the whole of nortli and central India and extended right up 
to Central Asia. With the desire, peihajM, of bringing into his 
empire the remaining parts in tho south-east and south, he startetl 
the conquest of Kalinga in tho ninth year of his reign. Kalinga lay 
on the east coast of India, between the Mohanadi, Godavari and 
Kistna rivers. The people of Katinga fought bravely, but they were 
ultimately subdued after terrible slaughtCT. This war and slaughter 
affected Ashoka so deeply iliat he was disgusted with war and all 
its works. Henceforth tboro was to bo no war for hiTu. Nearly 
the whole of India, except a tiny tip in the south, was under him; 
and it was easy enough for him to complete the conquest of this 
little tip. But he refrained. According to H. G. Weils, he is the 
only nmitary monarch on record who abandoned waifaro after 
victory. 

Fortunately for us, we have Ashoka’s own words, telling us of 
what be thought and what be did. Id numerous edicts which wore 
carved out in the rock or on metal, W'e still have his messages to his 
imple and to posterity. You know that there is such an Ashoka 
Pillar in the ^rt at Allahabad. There are many others in our 
province. 

In these odiots Anhoka tells us of his horror and remorse at the 
slaughter which u or and conquest involve. The only true conquest, 
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lie says, is the conquest of self and the conquest of men*B hearts by 
the Dharma. But I shall quote for you some of those edicts. They 
make fascinating reading and they will bring Ashoka nearer to you. 

Kalinga was conquered by His Sacred and Gracious Majssty**, 
BO runs an edict, **whon ho had been consecrated eight yearb. 
Otio hundred and fifty thousand persons were thence carried away 
captive, one hundred thousand were there slain, and many tiznes 
that number died. 

*'Directly after the annexation of tbc Kalingas began His 
Sacred Majesty's aealous protection of the Law of Piety, his love 
of Uiat Law, and his inculcation of U^t l^w {Dharma), Thxis 
aroee his sacrod Majesty's remorse for having conquered the 
KoUngas, because tbe conquest of a country previously ud« 
conquorod involves the slough ter, death and carrying away captive 
of the people. That is a matter of profound sorrow and regret to 
His Sacred Majesty.'* 

The edict goes on to say that Asiioka would not tolerate anv 
longer the slaughter or captivity of oven a hundredth or thousandth 
part of the number killed and made captive in Kalinga. 

** Morcovor, should any one do him wrong, that too must be 
borne with by His Saerrd Majesty, so far an it can possibly bo borne 
with. Even upon the forent folk in bis dominions Uis Sacred 
Majesty looks kindly and ho socks to mako them think aright, for, 
if ho did not, nmf'Qtance would como upon His Sacred Majesty. 
For His Sacred Majesty dosiros tliat all onknate beings should have 
security, solf-cotitrul, poaco of rnind, and joyousness.'* 

Ashoka further explains that true conquest consists of the conquest 
of men's hearts by Jaw of i>uty or Piety, and to relate that be 
had already won such real victoriee, not only in his own dominions, 
but in distant kingdoms. 

Tbe Law, to wUch reforcnco is made repeatedly in these edicts, 
was Uio Law of tho Buddha. Ashoka bec^o an ardent Buddhist 
and tried liis utmost to spread the Dharma, But there was no 
force or compulsion. It was only by winning men's hearts that bo 
sought to make converts. Men of relimon have seldom, very seldom, 
been as tolerant as Ashoka. In order to convert people to their 
own faith they have seldom scruplod to use force and terrorism and 
fraud. The whole of history is full of religious persecution and 
religious wars, and in the name of i‘oli 9 on and of Gm perhaps more 
blo^ has been shed than in any other name. It is good therefore 
to r/emembor how a great son of India, intensely religious, and the 
head of a pow'erful empire, behaved ru order to convert people to 
his ways ot thought. It is strange that any one should be so f^lish 
as to think that religion and faith can be thrust down a poison's 
throat at the point of the sword or a bavonet. 

So Ashoka, the beloved of tho gods—-oetonampriya, as ho is called 
in the edicts—sent his messengers and ambassadors to the kingdoms 
of tho Wost in Asia^ Europe and Africa. To Ceylon, you will re* 
member, ho sent his own brother Mahcndra and sister Simghamitra, 
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Mid tlu^y are sail] to havo carried a branch of the aacrod peepal troe 
from Gaya. l>o you romember the peepal tree we saw in tho temple 
at Anuradliapura ? We m told that this wae tho Tory tree which 
grew out of that ancient branch. 

In India Buddhism spread rapidly. And as the Dkarma was for 
Ashoka not just Uio repetition ot empty prayers and the performance 
of pujds and ccrerooniee, but the performance uf good deeds and 
social uplift, all over the country public gardens ond hospitals and 
wells and roads grew up. 8{>ccial provision was made for tho 
education of women. F<Mn* great university towns—Taksbashila 
or Taxila in the far norili, near Peshawar; Mathurfi, vulgarly spelt 
Muttra now by tho English; Ujjaiii in Central India; and Nalanda 
near Patna in Bihar—attracte<l students not only from India, but 
from distant cuuntriee—from China to western Asia—and these 
students carried back homo with them the message of Buddha’s 
teaching. Great inoniLstcrics grew up all over tho country— Vihdra 
they wore called. There wore apparently so many round about 
P&taliputra or Patna tlmt the whole province came to be known as 
Vihara. or, us it is called now, Bilinr. But, as often hap|wns, ihenc 
nmnobteries soon lost tho inspiration of teaching and of thought, 
and becauu) just* j)la<*OR where |>ooplc followed a certain routine 
and worship. 

Ashoka’s pasKion for protecting life extended tu animals also. 
HoB|)iUtlH eH{) 0 (!ially meant for them were erecUHl, and animal- 
sacnilco was forbidden. In b<»th these inattem be was somewhat 
in advance of our own time. Unhappily, animal-sacrifioo still 
prevails to some extent, and is supposed to be an essential part of 
religion; and there is little provision for the treatment of animals. 

Ashoka's example and the spread of Buddhism resulted in vege¬ 
tarianism becoming popular. Till then KshaUriyas and Brahmans 
hi India gonoraJJy hIu meat aud us&l to take wines and alcoholic 
drinks. Both meat-eating and wine-drinking grew much Jess. 

8 o ruled Asboka for thirty-eight years, trying his utmost to 
})romote peacefully the )mblic good. He was always ready for 
public business '* at all times and at all places, whether I am dining 
or in the ladies' apartments, in my bednx>m or in my closet, in my 
carriage or in my palace gardens, the official reporters should keep 
mo constantly informed of the people's business If any difficulty 
arose, a report was to be made to him immediately at any hour and 
at any place ", for, os be says," work I must for the commonweal". 

AehoKa died in 226 B.c. l^me time before his death he became 
a Buddbist monk. • 

We have few remains of Mauryan times. But what w o have are 
practically the earliest so far discovered of Aryan civilization in 
India—for the moment we are not considering the ruins of Mohen- 
jo Daro. In Samath, near Benares, you can see the beautiful 
Ashoka pillar with the lions on the top. 

Of the great city of Pntaliputra, which was Ashoka's capital, 
nothing is left. Indeed over 1^X> years ago, 600 yean after Aauoka, 
a Chinese traveller, Fa-Hien, visitM the plsM. The city flourished 
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then and was rich and jffosperoue, but even thon Ashoka's palace 
of stone was in ruins. Even these ruins impreeaed Fa«Hien, who 
says in his travel record that they did not ajtpcar to bo human work. 

The palace of massive stone is gone, leaving no trace behind, but 
the memory of Ashoka lives over tho whole continent of Asia, and 
his edicts still speak to us in a language we can understand and 
appreciate. And wc can still learn much from them. This letter 
has grown long and may weary you. I shall finish it with a small 
quotation from one of Ashoka's ^icts : 

" All HscU deserve reverenco for one reason or auotlior. Ry thus 
acting a man oxalts his own sect and at the some tinw docs service 
to the sects of other puople.'' 
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AfartA 31. 1032 

Wfi have soon that Ashoka sent missions and ambassadors to 
distant countries and that there was continuous contact and trade 
between Tndia and those countrios. Of course you must remember, 
when 1 talk of tiioso contacts and ol* tnule in those days, that It was 
nothing like what wo have now. It is easy enough now for poopio 
and for merchaudiRC to go by train and steamer and aeroplane. 
But in those days of tho distant past every journey wan a perilous 
and n lengthy one, and only tho ^venturous and the hardy under¬ 
took it. There can, therefore, be no comparison between trade 
thon and now. 

What wore these “distant countries'’ referred to by Aslmkal 
What was tho world like during hie timet Wo know nothing of 
Africa, except of Egypt and of the MediMranean coast. We know 
very littio of northern and central and eastern Europe, or of northern 
and central Asia. Of America also we know nothing; but there 
arc many people who think that highly developed civiliaations existed 
in the American continents from ei\xly times. Columbus is said to 
have “ diacovorod " America long aitor—in the fifteenth century 
after Christ. We know that a high civilization existed then in 
Peru in South America and in the surrouncling countries. It is 
therefore quite possible that cultured people dwelt in America and 
formed well-organized societies in the days when had Ashoka, 

in the third century before Christ. But we have no facts about 
them, and it is not of much use to guees. 1 mention them 
because we are all so apt to think that oivWzed people lived only in 
those parts of the world of which we have heard and read. For a 
tong time Europeans imaginod that ancient history meant only the 
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hiBtrOxy of Gmoe and of Rome and of the Jews. AU tbo re9t of ike 
world apparently ww a wildornoM in those dayB» aoootdin^ to their 
old way of thinldnc. Later they disoorirnd how limited was th^ 
knowledge^ when &eir own sobolan and arohseologisU told them 
of China and India and other oountriee. So we must be on oar 
guMd, and must not think that our limited knowledge eOmpamee 
all that hae taken place in this worid qf ours. 

For the present, however, we may say that the oivilhed to e fen t 
world of Ashoka'a day---^at », the thud oentuiy before duM—- 
oonBisted prinotpaliy if ^e MeditamiMaQ ootmtrfes of Siirope,eAd 
AfHca; weetem Asia, China and Ridia. China was mofo 

or leM ont off than from direct oontaet with tiie westmn eovoMss 
ot even weetem Asia, and fantaetlo notions prevsHed in Ike Watt 
about China oc Cathay. India eeems to have bean the eb^iBeellny 
link between the Weet and Giina. ' • > 

We have already seen tiiat after the death of Atexaodtrlds'M^pire 
was divided up by his generals. There were three ^uEminaiimetiii^* 
(!) Wetiom^Asia, Pmia, and Mesopotamia, nMor WmoSs; '<t) 
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Egypt under Ptolemy; and (3) &lAoedo&m» xmder Antl^Due. The 
firei two laeted for a long time. You will remember that Beleuoue 
waa the uei^bour of Tndia and wie greedy enough to want to add 
a bit of loma to hia esapke. But ha met more then hia match in 
Chaadragupta, who drore him back and made him give up a part 
of lAhi ia DOW Afghanietan. 

Macedonia waa leaa fortunate. It waa harried bv Gaula and 
otbere from the north, and only one part of thia Idngaom znaniund 
to hold out against theae Gaoia and to remain indapendeot. fiiia 
waa Pergamum In Aaia Minor, where Turkey ia aituatad to*day. It 
waa a little Greek Stale, but for more than 100 yean it beoame a 
home of Greek oultuxe and art, and baaotafol buildings gsaw \xp, 
and a libn^y and muaeum. In a wbjJI way it waa a rival io 
Alexandria acroaa the aea. 

Alexandria waa the oapital of the Ptolemy in Egypt. li heeamn 
a .ffreat dty, famous in the anoieDt wodo. l%e guuy wf AtiMS 
had dimittiahed greatly, and graduallv Alexandria took ita plaae 
aa the cultural centre of the Qreeke. ita pm t Uhrstfy utt BMgna 
attracted large mlObeie of atadeata from far couBtriaa, who fUa- 
euaaed philosophy and tnathamatiea a nd religion and other probleBBa 
that filled the minds of the andent wwlA Euelid, of whom von 
and every boy and ^1 who haa been to aohool hea beeid, wee a 
resident of Alexandra, and a oontwepomry 6S Aahoka'a. 

The Ptolemys were, aa you know, Gneeka, bvt they adqpfead many 
E^^ptian waya and ouatoma. Tb^ even took to aoaa of tka'o0 

of the lik^^^Vadio coda in^i^ ifo^MSiu 


Of the old Greeks, who, like the Vedio goda in iim Jfo&BUnria^ 
appeared so often in Homer'a epNi, hid to wetiee or thrik 

names and aOTaar in a diffeeeot guiae. Bat ween gboa cad 

goddeases af da Egypt-^Ieis aal Qriiii aad Httma^ anil flwoe'lid 
old Greaao there waa a tnmgim g and an amalgaMUow^ sM kik 
goda were put bcfm ike nmUttode far ha • iPkhkaMI 

matter to whom they bowed down wad paM wccafa^' 4^ W wMk 
name it waa kaowB, ao hmg aa thM had srmiiihlpr In wWw toilk 
pdyll Of the new goda Aa moat amoii waa tawinl S—Wh 

Alexandria also wu a gnat trading oaqUe, awt 
other parti of the ctvilaad w or ld mmm im iki ffa daa 
there waa a aoioCT af Tirii en aanhanfas'la 
know that AliaanfWn aarahMii jasdw-aail . , 
on the*Malabar ooaat. 

Not far from sateptha 

0Mn gnak agrinuped.lAfcaw4» 

Aad fiaotu it, oa tha A^ S hh i i 


Aad ftmfag it, ob th* A^Mli 






^‘A*:'s irt 
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THE CHAINS AND THE HANS 

ApHl Zrd, 1932 

In my lottere to you last yaar from Naioi 1 wrote to yoa aomo« 
thing about the early days of China, of the eottiements on the 
Hoong-Ho river, and of the early dynaatica, the Hsia, the Shaug or 
Yin, and the Chou, how the Chinese State gradually grew up and a 
centralized govemroent was developed during these vast perioda 
of time. There foUovrod a long period then, still nominally under 
the Chou dynasty, when this process of centralization stopped and 
there was diHorganizaticin. Petty rulers of local areas became 
practically Independent and quarrelled with each other. This 
unfortunate state of affairs lasted for several hundred years—-every* 
thing in China seems to run into sevoral hundred or 1000 years t— 
till one of these local rulers, the Duke of Ch'in, managed to drive 
out the ancient and cfloto Chou dynasty. His <ieBceTtdaDts are 
called the Ch'in dynasty, ami it is mteresting to note that the name 
Cliina is deriveil from this Ch’in. 

The Ch’Ins began their career thus in China in 255 u.o. Thirteen 
years previously Ashoka had begun his reign In India. Wo are time 
now dealing with the contomporarios of Ashoka in China. Tho 
first throe Ch’in emperors bad very short reigns. Then, in 240 u.c. 
come the fourth, who was in his own way a romarkitble man. His 
name was Wang Cheng, but later be adopted another name—Shib 
Huang Ti—and bo is usually known by Ills second name, which 
means ’’The First Emperor’'. He h^ ovideotly a very high 
opinion of himself and his times, and was no ree}>ecter of tho past. 
Indeed, he wanted people to forget the |>ast and to imagine that 
history began with him—the great First Emperor I It mattered 
little that there had already been successive emperors in China for 
more than 2000 years. Even their memory was to bo wiped out 
from the land. And not only the old emperors but all other famous 
men of the past were also to be forgotten. So the order went forth 
that all books giving an account of the past, especially books of 
history and the Confuoian ulasttlce, were to be burnt and destroyed 
utterly. The only books excepted were books on medicine and some 
sciences. In his edict he said : 

** Thuso who shall make use of antiquity to bolittlo modem times 
shall be put to death with their relations.** * 

And he kept hie word. Hundreds of scholars who tried to hide 
books which they loved were buried alive. A nice, kind-hearted 
and amiable person he must have been, the First Emperor 1 1 

remember him always, and not without some sympathy, when 1 
hear too much praise of the past in India. Some of our people are 
always looking back to the past, always glorifying it and alwava 
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seeking inspiration from it. If the past inspires to great deeds, by 
ai] means let us bo inspired by it. Bat it does not seem to me to 
be healthy for any prson or for any nation to be always looking 
back. As some one has said, if man was meant to go back or always 
to look baok he would have ha d eyee at the back of his head. Let us 
study our past by all means, and admire in it whatever is wor^y of 
admiration, but our eyes must always look in front and our steps 
must go ahead. 

Undoubtedly Shih Huang Ti acted in a barbarous way by haTing 
the old books and the readers of those books burnt or buried. And 
tbe result was that almost all bis work ended with him. He was 
the First Emperor, to be followed by a second and a third, and so 
on till the end of time. Such was his intention. And yet of all 
China's dynasties, the Ch'in was the shortest. Many of these 
dynasties, as I have told you, lasted hundreds and hundreds of 
years; one of them, the predocossor of the Ch'ins, lasted as much as 
867 years. But tbe great Ch'ins rose and triumphed and ruled a 
Mwerful emmro, and decayed and ended—all in a brief fifty years. 
Shih Huang ^ was to have boon the first of a groat line of powerful 
emperors, and vet three years after his death in 209 B.o., his dynasty 
came to an end. And soon, after all, the hookn and the classics of 
Confucius wore dug out of hiding, and took the same pride of place 
as before. 

As a ruler Bhih Huang Ti was one of the most powerful that 
China has had. He put an end to the pretensions of the numerous 
local rulers, destroyed feudalism and built up a strong central 
^veniment. He conquered the whole of China and oven Annam. 
It was he who starts building tbe Great Wall. This was an 
expensive job. But the Chinoso apparently preferred spending 
money over thin wall, which was to protect them from foreign 
enemies, to keeping a largo standing army for defence. The Wall 
could hardly prevent a big invasion. All it <iid was to stop petty 
raids. It shows, however, that the Chinese wanted peace and, iu 
spite of their strength, wore not lovers of military glory. 

Shih Huang Ti, the First Emperor, died, and there was hardlv a 
second of that dynasty to follow. But from his day China Eos 
always had a traaition of unity. 

Another dynasty then comes upon the scone^the Han dynasty. 
This flourished for over 400 years, and among the early rulers was 
a womdn-empress. Sixth of the line was Wu-Ti, who was also one 
of China's most poweriul and famous rulers. He was emperor for 
over«^y years. He defeated tbe Tartars who were continoolly 
raiding the north. From Korea in the east right up to the Caspian 
Sea in the west, the Chinese Emperor was supreme, and all the 
tribes of Central Asia acknowlodc^ him as their overdord. Look 
at the map of Asia and you will nave some idea of tbe tremendous 
extent of hie infiuence and of the power of China in the first and 
second centuries before Christ. W'e read a great deal of the greatness 
of Rome during this period, and one is apt to think that Rome over¬ 
shadowed the world. Mistress of the world " Rome has been 
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called. But though Rome va« great then ami growing greater, 
China wan a vaster and a more powerful empire. 

It was probably in the days of Wu«Tt that China and Rome 
estahllshod their contacts. T^e between the two countries took 
place through the Parthians, who inhabited the regions called 
Persia and Mesopotamia to-day. Later, when there was war 
between Rome and Parthia, this trade was interrupted, and Rome 
then tried direct trade by sea, and a Roman ship actually came to 
China. But this was in the second century after Christ. We are 
still in the period before the Christian era. 

Buddbisnx came to China during the reign of the Han dynasty. 
It had been heard of in China even before the (]!hri8tian era, but it 
began to spread later when the emporor of the day is said to have 
seen a wonderful dream of a man IG feet tall, with a bright halo 
round his head. As he saw this vision in the west, he sent mes¬ 
sengers in this diraotiou, and these messengers returned with an 
imago of Buddha and Buddhist writings. With Buddhism came 
the influence of Indian art to China, and from Clrina this spread to 
Korea, and from there to Japan. 

During the Han period two other important events are worthy 
of note. The art of printing from wooden blocks was invented, but 
it was not much ubid for nearly 1000 years. Even so China was 
500 years ahead of Euro{>c. 

Tho second noteworthy fact was the introduction of the examina¬ 
tion system for public offidais. Boys and girls do not lovo examina¬ 
tions, and I sympathise mth them. But this Chinese system of 
appointing public officials was a remarkable thing in those days. 
In other countries, till recently, offidals were appointed by favourit¬ 
ism chiefly, or out of a special claM or casto. In China any one 
passing the oxamination could be appointed. This was not an ideal 
system, os a person may pass an examination in the Confuciau 
classics and yet may not be a very good public official. But the 
system was a vast improvement over favouritism and the like, and 
for 2000 years it lasted in China. It was only recently that it was 
ended. 


27 

ROME AGAINST CARTHAGE 

April 6. 1932 

Fkom the Far East we shall now go to the West, and trace the 
growth of Rome. It is said ths^ Rome was founded in the eighth 
century before Christ. The early Romans, who were probably 
desoendants of the Aryans, bad some settlements on the seven hills 
near the Tiber, and these settlements slowly grew into a oity. 
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And Uiis Oity-Stftte went on growing and axpanding in Italy till it 
roaohed the sou thorn tip at Meesina, facing Sicily. 

Yon will perhaps remember tho City-States of Greece. Wherever 
the Greeks went» they carried this idea of their City-State with them» 
and dotted all over tho Mediterranean coast were Greek colonies 
and City-States. But now in Rome we are dealing with something 
very different. To begin with, perhaps Rome was not unlike the 
Gr^ Ci^-State, but soon it spread by defeating the neighbouring 
tribes, 'fhe territory of the Koman State thus grew and com¬ 
prised the great part of Italy. Such a big area oould not be a City- 
State. It \va8 governed from Rome, and Rome itself had a very 
peculiar type of govomment. There was no big emperor or king; 
nor was there the modem type of republic. Still, the government 
was a kind of republic, dominated over by the rich families owning 
land. The Senate was supposed to govern, and ihm Senate was 
nominated by two elected persona callod *' Consuls Vor a long 
time only tne aristocrats could become senators. The Roman 
people were divided into two classes: tho patricians or the rich 
aristocrats, usually landowners; and the plnboiaos, who were the 
common citizens. The history of the Roman State or Republic for 
several hundred years is one of conflict between these two classes. 
The patricians have all the power, and with tbo power goes money; 
the plebeians, or plebs, are the under-doga with neither power nor 
money. The pleb^ans go on struggling and fighting to gain power 
and slowly some crumbs fall to their lot. It is interesting to note 
that in this long struggle tho plebs successfully tried non-co-operation 
of a kind. They marched out of Home in a body and eett^ down 
in a new city. ^This frightened the patricians, as they could not get 
on without the plebs, and so they compromisod witlj them and gave 
them some slight priviloffes. Gradually it became possible for a 
plebeian to attain high omce, and even to become a member of the 
Senate. 

We talk of the struggles of the patricians and the plebeians, and 
wo are apt to think that no one else counted. But besides these two 
groups there was in the Roman State an enormous number of slaves 
who had no rights of any kind. They were not citizens; they had 
no vote; they were the private and personal property of their master, 
like dogs or cows. They could be or punished at the sweet will 
of tlie master. They could be freed also under certain conditions, 
and when they became free they formed a spocial class called freed- 
men. In the ancient world in the West slaves were always in great 
demand, and in order to fulfil this demand huge slave-mar^ts arose, 
and* expeditions went out to capture men and women, and even 
children, in distant lands and sell them into slavery. The glory and 
the majesty of ancient Greece and Romo, as of smeient Egypt, had 
for their foundation a system of widespread slavery. 

Was this system of slavery equally prevalent then in India! 
Very probably it was not. Nor did China have it. This does not 
mean that there was no slavery in ancient India or China. But sneh 
slavery os existed was more or less of the domestic kind. A few 
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domeetio servanta wero considered slavee. India and China do 
not socm to have had labour slavee—huge gangs working on the land 
or elsewhere. Thus these two countrice the most degrading 

ast^cte of slavery. 

^ Rome grew, and the patricians profited thereby and grew 
richer and more prosperous. The plebeians» meanwhile, remained 
poor and were sat upon by the patricians; and both patrician and 
plebeian combined to sit upon the poor slave. 

As Rome grew, bow was it governed ? By the Senate, 1 have 
said; and the Senate was nominated by two elected Consuls. Who 
elected the Consuls t The citizens who wore voters. To begin 
with, when Rome w'as small like a City-State, all the dtizens lived 
in or near Rome. It was not very difficult for them to meet together 
and vote. But as Itome grew, there were many citizens living far 
from ^me and it was not easy for them to vote. " Representative 
government ”, ah it is called now^ was not evolved or practised then. 
Now you know that each area of constituency elects its representative 
for the national Assembly or Parliament or Congress, and so, in a 
way, the whole nation is represented in a small gathering. Tliis Itad 
not apparently struck the old Kon^ans. So tney carried on with 
their voting in Romo when it was almost impossible for the distant 
voters to come. Indeed, the distant voters seldom knew what was 
hap^ning. There were no newspapers or pamphlets or printed 
books and very few people could read. Thus the i>ower of the vote 
given to people living far from Homo woe of no practical uho to thom. 
They haa tbo franchise, but distance disfranchised them. 

So that you will notice that it was really only the voters in l^omo 
itself that had any real sbaro in elections and in important decisions. 
They voted in tho open air by going into enclosures. Of these 
voters many were tho poor ploboians. Tho rich patricians who 
wanted high office and power bribed these poor people to vote for 
them. So Uiat Roman elections hod quite as much bribery and 
trickery as aometuues even modem elections have. 

As Rome was growing in Italy, Carthago wos growing in power in 
North Africa. The Carthaginians were the descendants of tho 
Phceniciajis and hod the tradition of seamanship and of trade. 
Theirs was also a republic, but it was, even more than that of Romo, 
a republic of rich men. It was a city republic with a huge slave 
population. 

wtween Rome and Carthage there were, in the early days, Greek 
coloniee in southern Italy and Messina. But Rome and Carthage 
united to drive out the Greeks and. having succeeded in doing so, 
Carthage took Sicily, and Rome came right up to tho tip of the 
Italian boot. The friendship and alliance of l^me and Carthage 
did not last long. Very soon there were clashes between the 
two. and bitter rivalry developed. The Mediterranean was not big 
enough for two strong Powers facing each other across the narrow 
seas. Both were ambitious. Rome was growing and had the ambi¬ 
tion and confidence of youth. Carthage, to l^gin with, perhaps 
locked down a little on upstart Romo and felt confident of its com- 
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mand of the seas. For over 100 yean they fought each other, with 
intervals of peace in between; and they fought like wild animals, 
bringing misery to vast populations. There were three wars be¬ 
tween Ihem—the Punic Wars they are called. The first Punic War 
lasted twenty-three years from 264 to 241 b.o. and ended in a victory 
for Rome, twenty-two years later came the second Punic War, and 
Caithage sent a general, famous in history, named Hannibal. For 
fifteen years Hannibal harassed Rome and terrorized the Roman 
people. He defeated their armies with great slaughter—notably at 
Cannm in 216 B.o. And be did all this with little help from Carthage, 
from which he was out off, as the Romans held command of the soa. 
But in spite of defeat and disaster and in spite of the perpetual 
menace of Hannibal, the Roman people did not give in, and fought 
on against their hated enemy. Airaid of meeting Hannibal in open 
battle, they avoided such battles and merely tried to harass him and 
cut off his communications. The Roman general who woe specially 
fond of avoiding battle in this way a man called Fabius. For 
ten years he thus avoided battle. I mention his name not beoauae 
be was a great man and therefore worthy of remembrance, but 
be( auso his bus given birth to a wortl in the English language— 
Fabian. Tliero are Fabian tactics which do not force the issue; 
they avoid battle or a crisis and hope to gain their end by slow 
attrition. There is a Fabian Society in England which believes in 
socialism but does not believe in hurry or sudden changes. 

Hannibal mode a great part of Italy a desert, but Homo’s per- 
sistenco and doggednoss won in the end. In 202 b.c., at the battle 
of Zaiua, Hannibal was defeated. He fled from place to 'place, 
pursued by the unquencliablo hatred of Home. At last he poisoned 
hitnseif. 

There was j>eace fur half a century between Rome and Carthage^ 
which hivi been humbled sufficiently and hardly dared challenge 
Romo now. Even so Rome was not content, and it forced a third 
Punic War on the Cartha^niaus. This ended in great slaughter and 
in the comph^te destruction of Cortha^. Inde^, the plough was 
made to till the earth wliere the proud city of Carthage had on(« 
stood, the Queen of the Mediterranean. 
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With the (Inal defeat and destruction of Carthage, Rome was 
supreme and without a rival in the western world. It had already 
conquered the Greek States; it now took possession of the territories 
belonging to Carthage. Thus Spain came to Rome after the seoond 
Punic War. But still the Roman dominions oompriaod the Mediter- 
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nne&n oouotrios only. Tfao whole of northern and.central Kurope 
was mdepondcnt of Itome. 

In Romt, the result of victory and conquest woe wealth and 
luxury, sad cold and slaves poured in from the conquered lands. 
But where did they go to T Tiie Senate, ae I have told you, wae the 
governing body in Rome, and it oonsisUd of people from rich ansto« 
oratic families. This group of rich people controlled the Roman 
Hepublio and its life, and os the power and extent of Homo grew, 
the wealth of these people grew with it. So that the rich beeatne 
richer, while the poor remained poor or actually became poorer. 
The slave populations grew, and luxury and misery odvanOM side 
by side. When this happens there is usually trouble. It is an 
amay.ing thing bow much human beingn will put up with, but there 
is a limit to human endurance, and when this is reached there are 
burst*ups. 

The rich people tried to lull the poor by games and contosts in 
oircunos, where gladiators were foro^ to fight and kill oacli otlicr 
just to amuse the spectators. I^rge numbers of slaves and prisoners 
of war were thus killed for what was called, I suppose, sport. 

But disorders increased in the Roman State. There were in¬ 
surrections and massacres, and bribery and corruption during the 
elections. Even the ])oor, down-trodden slaves rose in revolt under 
a gladiator named Spartacus. But they wore cruslux) ruthlessly, 
and it is said that OOW of them were crucified on the Apjiian Way in 
Rome. 

Adventurers and generals gradually become more important and 
overshadow the Senate. There is civil war and desolation, and rival 
generals fighting each other. In the East, in Partbia (Mesopotamia), 
the Roman legions suffered a groat defeat at. the battle of Carrhao in 
53 B.O., whore the Partbiann destroyed the Homan army sent against 
them. 

Among these crowds of lioman generals two names stand out-~ 
Ponipey and Julius Cffiaar. Caesar, as you know, cooqueied France, 
or Gaul as it was called, and Britain. Pompey went east and had 
some success there. But between the two there was bitter rivalry; 
both were ambitious and could not tolerate a rival. The poor 
Senate receded into the background, although each paid lipJiomage 
to it. Caesar defeated Pompey, suid thus became the chief man in 
the Roman world. But Rome was a republic, ^nd so he could not 
officially be the hosA of everything. Attempts were made, therefore, 
to crown him king or emperor. He was willing enough, but tbe long 
republican tradition mode him hceitate. Indeed, this tradition 
was too strong for him, and he was stabbed to death by Brutus 
and others on the very steps of the Forum. You must have 
read Shakespeare's play Jaiivs CcBsar, in which this scene is 
given. 

Julius CsBsar was killed in tbe year 44 B.o., but Ida death did not 
save the Republic. Cssar's Mopted son and great-nephew, 
Oetavian, and his friend Marc Antony avenged CMar*s death. And 
then kingship came back, and Oetavian became tbe chief of the 
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State, the Princepe, and iho Republic ooaaod fo be. The Senate 
continued, but without any roaJ power. 

Octav/an, when he became Princeps or Chief, took the name and 
title of Augustus Csesar. His succoflsors after him were all called 
Cssars. Indeed, the word Cfesar oamo to mean emperor. Kaiser 
and Tsar are derived from this same word ''Ciesax*’. The word 
Kaiser has also long been a Hindustani word—Kaisar-i-Rum, 
Kaisard-Hind. King George of England now rejoices in the title of 
Kaisar-i-Hind. The German Kaiser is gone, so also the Austrian 
Kaiser, and the Turkish KaiMT, and Russian Tsar. And it Is 
interesting and curious to consider that the King of England alone 
tO'day should remain to bear the name or title of Julius Cssar, who 
conquered Britain for Rome. 

So Julius Caesar's name has become a word of im])eria1 CTandeur. 
What would have happened if Pompey had Ixtatcn him at Fharaaliis 
in Greece ¥ Probably Fompoy then would havo become princeps or 
emperor, and the woiti Pompey might have come to mean emperor. 
We would then havo liad the German Pompey (Wilhelm 11); and 
even King George might havo become PompeyHind ! 

During these days of transition for the R/unan «Statc—when the 
Republic was becoming an emj»irc—there lived in Egypt a woman 
destined to bocomo famous in history for her beauty. She was 
Cleopatra. SIic has not a very savoury reputation, but she belongs 
to that limited number of women who arc supposed to have changed 
history because of tlioir beauty. She W’as quite a girl when Jtdiua 
Gteaar wont to Egypt. Later she became great i'riomiK with Mare 
Antony and did him litUogood. Indec<l, she treacherously dcscrlod 
him with her shipH in the muldlo of a grotvl naval battlo. A famous 
French writer, Pa8<^al, wroto long ago : Le nuz de CHopdirc^ 8*il 
eit iU. plus court, toute la face de la ierre aurait change This is a 
bit of exaggeration. The world would not have changed very 
greatly with the nose of CIco|>atra. But it is possible tJ)at ('S^sar 
began to think of himself as a king or emperor, as a kind of god-rulor, 
after his visit to Egypt. In Egypt there was no republic, but a 
monarchy, and the ruler was not only supreme, but was oonsidertHi 
almost a god. This was the old Egyptian idea, and the Greek 
Ptolemys, who ruled Egypt after Aloxanderis death, adopted most 
of the Egyptian customs an<l ideas. Cleopatra belonged to this 
family of tlio Ptolemys, and was thus a Greek or rather Macedonian 
princess. 

Whether Cleopatra helped in the proc^ees or not, the Egyptian 
idea of god^rulor travelled to Home and found a home there. Even 
in Julius Cffisar's lifo^Ume, when the Republic flourished, statues to 
him were put up and worshippoci. We shall see later how this 
became a regular practice with the Roman Emperors. 

We have now reached a great turning-point in the history of Rome 
—the end of the Republic. Octavian W*.ame Princeps under the 
title of Augustus Caesar in a.u. 27. W'e shall have to carry on later 
this stoiy of Romo and her omperom. Meanwhile, let us have a 
look at the Roman dominions <lnriog the last days of the Republics 
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Rome ruled Italy, of course, and Spain and Gaul (France) in the 
west. In the east she bad Greece and Asia Minor, where, you will 
remember, there waa the Greek State of Pergamum. In northern 
Africa, Egypt waa supposed to ad allied and protected State; 
Carthago and some otner parte of the Moditarranean countries were 
also under Romo. Thus, in the north, the boundary of the Roman 
dominions ran along the Rhine. All the peoples of Germany and 
Russia and northern and central Europe were outside the Roman 
world. So also were all the people to the east of Mesopotamia. 

Rome was great in those days, but many people in Europe, 
ignorant of the history of other countries, imagine that it domi¬ 
nated tho world. l*his was very far from being the case. At this 
very period, you will remember, the great Han dynasty of China 
rul^ or was over-lord of an area whiem stretched right across Asia 
to the Caspian Soa. At the battle of Carrhae, in Mesopotamia, 
where the Homans were badly defeated, it is probable that the 
Parthiaiis wore helped by tho Mongolians. 

But Roman history, oepedally tho history of the Roman Republic, 
is dear to the European, om ho considen the old Itoman State to be a 
kind of ancoHtor of the nuHlern £iirt>pcan States, and to somo extent 
this is true. And so English school-boys, whether they knew modem 
history or not, were made to loam Greek and Roman history. I 
well remember being made to read, in the original Latin, Julius 
Ctesar's account of his campaign in Gaul. was not only a 

warrior but a graceful and cflcctivo writer also, and his Ik. Bello 
Oallico is still read in thousands of schoolrooms in Europe. 

We began, a little while ago, to survey the world at the time of 
Ashoka. Wo have not only hnished that survey, but have gone 
beyond it in (yhiua and in Europe. Wo are now almost on tho 
threshold of the Oliristian era, and we shall have to go back to India 
to bring our knowledge of her peopio up to date. For great changes 
took place there after Ashoka's death, and now empires arose in the 
south and the north. 

I have t ried to make you think of world-history as one continuous 
whole. But you will remember, I hope, that in these early days the 
contacts between distant countries were of tho most limited kind. 
Home, which was advanced in many ways, knew Utile of geography 
and maps and took no special steps to learn. A school-boy or school¬ 
girl to-day knows far more of geography than the great generals and 
tho wise men of the Roman ^nato knew, altbou^ they considered 
themselves masters of the world. And just as they considered 
thenjselves masters of the world, some thousands of miles away, 
across the great continent of Asia, the rulm of China also considers 
themselves tho masters of the world. 
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29 

SOUTH INDIA OVERSHADOWS THE NORTH 

April 10. 1032 

Wx return to lodie after our long jounieyfl to Chizia in the Far 
East, and Rome in the Weet, 

The Mauryan Empire did not last long after Asboka's death. 
Within a few years it withered away. The northern provinoes foil 
away, and in the south a new power arose—the Andhra power. 
Asboka's descendants continued to rule the vanishing empire for 
nearly fifty years, till they were forcibly removed by their com* 
i 9 ander*in*chief. a Brahman named Pushyamitra. This man made 
himself king, and there is said to have been a revival of BrahminiRm 
in his time. Buddhist monks wore also persecuted to some extent. 
But you will find, as you road Indian history, that the way Bn^- 
minism attacked Buddhism was much more subtle. It did not do 
anything so crude as to T>orsccute it much. Some persecution there 
was, but this was probi^ly political, and not religious. The great 
Buddhist Sanghas were powerful organizations, and many rulers 
were afraid of their poUti^ powers; honoo their attempts to weaken 
them. Brahmiuism ultiiuateJv succeeded in almost driving o\it 
Buddhism from the country of its birth by assimilating it to some 
extent and absorbing it and trying to find a place for it in its own 
house. 

Thus the new Brabminisin was not a more reversion to the old 
state of affairs and a negation of all that Buddhism had tried to do. 
The old loaders of Brahnainism were much olovoror and from of old 
it had been their practice to absorb and assimilate. When the 
Aryans first oamo to India they assimilated much of Dravidian 
culture and custom, and all through thoir history they have, oon* 
Rciousty or unconscious]v. acted in this way. They did likewise with 
Buddhism, and made of Buddha an avatdr and a god—ono of many 
in the Hindu pantheon. Buddha remained a person to be wor* 
shipped and adored by the multitude, but his special message was 
quietly put aside, and Brahminism or Hinduism, with ruinor varia¬ 
tions, continued the even tenor of iU ways. But this process of 
Brahminising Buddha was a long one. and we are anticipating, for 
Buddhism was to remain in India for many hundred years after 
Aahoka's death. 

We need not trouble ouraelvee with the kings and dynasties that 
followed each other in Magadha. About 200 years aner Asboka’s 
death Magadha ceased to be the premier Stat« of India, but even 
then it continued to be a great centre of Buddhist culture. 

Meanwhile, important events were taking place both in the north 
and the south. In the north thoro were repeated invasions by 
various peoples of Central Asia called Baktrians and Sakas and 
Scythians and Turkis and Kusbans. I think I wrote to you once 
how Central Asia has been a breeding-ground for hordes of people 
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aad how the96 people have oome out» again and again in hietory, A-nH 
•preod out all over Asia and oven over Europe.. There wwe several 
such invasions of India during the 200 yean before Christ. But you 
must remember that these Invasions were not just for conquest aud 
loot. They were for land to settle down in. Most of these Central 
^ian tribM wero nomads, and as their Dumbers grew, the land they 
lived in was not sufficient to support them. 8o they bad to migrate 
and seek fresh lands. An even more forceful reason for these great 
migrations was the pressure from behind. One great tribe ot dan 
would drive away others, and these, in their turn, would be com* 
pelted to invade other countries. Thus the people who came as 
invaders to India were often themselves refugees from their own 
pastures. Tho Chinese Empire also, whenever it was strong enough 
to do so, as in the days of tho Hans, drove these nomads away and 
thus compelled them to seek new homes. 

You must also remember that these nomadic tribes of Central 
Asia did not look upon India wholly os an enemy country. They 
aro referred to as wbarians and undoubte^y, oompa^ to the 
India of those days, they were not as civilired. But most of ihtm 
were ardent Ducldhist^j, and they looked up to India, which had given 
birth to tho Dhanna, 

Even in Pushy ami tra's time there was au invasion in the north¬ 
west by Menander of Itaktria who was a pious Buddhist. Baktria 
was the country just across tho Indian border. It used to be part 
of Scloucus's empire, but later it became iculopcndent. Menander's 
invasion was repulsed, but bo managed to keep Kabul aiKi.Sindh. 

Later came toe invasion of the Sakas. w ho came in great numbers 
and spread out all over northern and western India. The Sakas 
wore a great tribe of Turk! noma<ls. They were pushed out of their 
pastures by another great tribe, the Kushans. They overran 
Baktria and Parthia and gradually established themselves in 
northern India, more particularly in the Punjab, Itajputana and 
Kathlawud. India civilized them, and they gave up thoir nomadic 
habits. 

It is inlcrcsting to observe that these Baktrian and Turk! rulers 
In parts of India did not make much difference to Indo-Aryan 
society. These rulers, being Buddhist, followed the Buddhist 
church organization, which was itself ba^ on tho old Indo-Aryan 
plan of democratic village communities. Thus India continued to 
be, even under these rulers, largely a collection of self-governing 
village immunities or republics, under the central power. I>uring 
this ^period also Takshashila and Mathura continued to bo great 
uentres of Buddhist learning, attracting students frem China and 
western Asia. 

But repeated invasions from the north-west and the gradual 
break-up of the Mauryem State crgaJuzaUon bad one effect. The 
southern Indian States became truer repreeentatives of the old Indo- 
Aryan system. Thus tho centre of Indo-Aryan power moved south. 
Probably nutiiy able persons from the north migrated to the south 
on account of the invasions. You will see later on that this process 
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waa repeated 1000 years later wlien the Muslims iovaded India. 
Even now southern India has been far less affected by foroisa 
invasions and contacts than the north. Most of us living in the 
north have grown up in a oomposite culture—a mixturo of Hindu 
and Muslim with a dash of the West. Even our language—Hindi 
or Urdu, or Hindustani, call it what you like—is a composite 
language. But the south is still, as you have seen yourself, pre* 
dominantly Hindu and orthodox. For many hundreds of years it 
tried to protect and preserve tho old Aryan tradition, and in this 
attempt it built up a rigid society which is amazing in its intoloranoo 
even to-day. waits are dangerous companions. They may 
oonasionally protei^ from outside evil and keep out an unwelcome 
intruder. But they also make you a prisoner and a slave, and you 
purchase your so-called purity and immunity at the cost of freedom. 
And the most terrible of walls are tho wails that grow uj) in the mind 
which prevent you from discarding an evil tradition simply because 
it is old, and from accepting a new thought because it is novel. 

But ^uth India dia a real service by preserving through IDOO 
years and more the Indo-Aryan traditions not only in religion, but 
ill art and in politics. If you want to see specimens of old Indian 
art now, you liave to go to South India. In politics, we have it 
from Mogasthones, the Greek, that the popular atwemblies of the 
south restrained tho power of kings. 

Not only the learned men but tho artists and builders and ariisans 
and craftsmen went south when Magadha decUnod. A considerable 
trade flourished between South India and Europe. Pearls, ivory, 
gold, rice, pepjier, peacocks, and even monkeys, were sent to Babylon 
and Egypt and Greece, and later to Rome. Toakwood from tJjo 
Malabar Coast wont even earlier to Chaldm and Babylonia. And all 
this trade, or most of it, was <'.arried in Indian bLi]>s, manned by 
Pravidians. This will enable you to realize what an advanced 
position South India occupied in tho ancient world. Largo numbers 
of Roman coins have been discovered in the south, and, as 1 have 
aIroa<iy told you, there were Alexandrian colonies on tho Malabar 
(k>ast and Indian ooloniee in Alexandria. 

Soon after Ashoka's death tho Andhra State in tho south became 
independent. Andhra, as you perhaps know, is a Congress province 
now, along the oast coast of India, north of Madras. Telugu is the 
language of Andhra-desha. The Andhra power extended rapidly 
after Ashoka till it spread right across the Deccan from soa to sea. 

From the south great colonizing enterprises were undertaken, 
but of these we shall speak later. 

I have referred above to the Sakaa and Scythians and others who 
invaded India and settled down in the north. They became part of 
India, and we in North India are as much descended from them as 
from the Aryans. In particular, the brave and flno-looking Rajputs 
and the hardy people of Katbiawad are their descendants. 
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THE BORDERLAND EMPIRE OF THE KUSHANS 

April 11, 1932 

I iiAVB told you in my last letter of the repeats Saka and Turki 
invasions of India. 1 have also told you of the growth of a power* 
ful Andhra State in the south stretching from the Bay of Mngal 
to the Arabian Sea. The Sakas were driven forward by the Kushans, 
and some timo later these Kushans themselves appear^ on the scene. 
In the first century before Clirist they establisoed a State on the 
Indian borderland, aud tliis State grew into a great empire. This 
Kusban Empire extended down to Benares and the Vindhya 
mountains in the south, and to Kashgar and Yarkand and Khotan 
in the north, ond the borders of Persia and Parthia in the west* 
Thus tho whole of northern India, including the United Provinces, 
Punjab and Kashmir, and a good bit of Central Asia wore under 
the Kushan riilora. TIus empire lasted for nearly 300 yean, just 
about the timo when tho Andhra State flourisbod in South India, 
The Kushan capital at first seems to have been Kabul; later it was 
nliifted to PuHlmwar, or Purushapura os it was called, and there it 
remained. 

This Kushttn Empire is Interesting in many ways. It wag a 
Buddhist cinpiro, and ono of its famous rulors-^thc Emporor 
Kanishka—was ai^Ciitly devoted to tho Dharma. Near Peshawar, 
tho capital, was Takshashila, which had fur a long timo been a 
centre of Buddhist culture. The Kusbaos, os I thi^ 1 havo told 
you, were Mongolians, or alUod to them. From tbo Kushan capital 
there must have bt^n a continuous coming and going to tho Mon* 
golian homelands, and Buddhist learning and Buddhist culture must 
have gone to China and Mongolia. In the same way, wostem Asia 
must have oome into intimate touch with Buddhist thought. 
Western Asia hod been under Greek rule siiico Alexander's day, 
and large nninhers of Greeks had brought their culture to it. 

Greek Asiatic culture mingletl now with Indian Buddhist culture. 

Thus China and weetem Asia were influenced by India. But 
in the same manner India was also influenced by them. The Kughan 
Empire sat, like a colossus astride the back of Asia, in between 
the Grasco-Roman world on the west, the Chinese world in the oast 
and the Indian world in the south. It was a halfway house both 
between India and Borne, and India and China. 

As*you might expect, this oentral position bdned to bring about 
close intercourse between India and Rome. The Kushan period 
correspondod with the last days of the Roman ^public, when 
Julius Cssar was alive, and the first 2U0 years of the Roman Empire. 
It is said that the Kushan Emperor sent a great embassy to Augustus 
Cfiusar. Trade flourished both by land and sea. Among the 
articles which were sent by India to Rome were perfumes, spioes, 
silks, brocades, muslins, cloth of gold and preoious stones. A 
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Roman author, naniod Plmyi actually complainod bitterly of the 
drain of gold from Rome to India. Uo said that those iuxurlos 
cost the Roman Empire one hundred million sostorcce annually. 
This would be about a crore and a half of rupees or a miJiioD pounds 
sterling. 

During this period there was great debate and argument in the 
Buddhist monasteries and at the mcotings of the Sangha, Mew 
ideas, or old ideas in novel attire, were coming from the south and 
the west, and the simplicity of Buddhist thought was being gradually 
affect^. This process of change went on till it resulted in Buddhism 
splitting up into two sections—called the Mah&yana (the Great 
V^de) and the Hi nay ana (little Vehicle}. And as the outlook 
on life and religion changed with the new interpretations and ideas, 
the manifestations of these ideas in art and architecture also changed. 
It is not easy to say how theee changes were brought about. Perhaps 
there were two main influences which both tended to deflect 
Buddhist thought in the same direction : Brahmiuio and HeUenio. 

Buddhira was, 1 have told you several times, a revolt against 
caste and priee t craft and ritualUm. Oau^ma did not ^prove of 
image-wonl^. He did not claim to be a sod to be wowupped. 
He was the EmlighUned One, the Buddha. In acoordsnoe with this 
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ideology, Buddha was not represented in images, and the archi> 
tecture of those days avoid^ all images. But the Brahmam 
wanted to bridge the gap between Hinduism and Buddhism and were 
always trying to intrc^uce Hindu ideas and symbolism into Buddhist 
thought; and the craftsmen from the Grteco-Bomau world were also 
used to making imam of the gods. Thus gradually images crept 
into the BuddUst shrines. To begin with they were not of the 
Buddha but of the Bodhi^Sattvas, who, in Buddhist tradition, are 
said to be previous incarnations of Buddha. The procoas continued 
till Buddha himself was depicted in images and worshipped. 

The Mah8y&na ecbool of Bttddliism approved of these changes. 
It was nearer to the Brahman way of thinking. The Kushan 
emperors aocc})t6d the Mahay&na school and helped it to spread. 
Hut they were by no means intolerant of the Minay an a school, or 
even of other roligions. Kanishka is said to havo encouraged 
Zoroastrianism also. 

It is interesting to rood of the groat debates that used to take 
place between the learned about the relative merits of Mabay&na 
and Hinayana. Hugs gatLerin 0 of the Sangka used to bo held 
for this purpose. Kanishka held a general assembly of the Sangha 
in Kashmir. Thu debates and the oontrovorsy on this question 
lasted many hundreds of yean. Mahay ana trittmphed in northern 
India, Hiuayaoa in the south, till both of them, in India, were 
absorbed by Hinduism. To«day the Mah&y&na form of Buddhism 
exists in China, Japan and Tibet; the Hiuy&na exists in Ceylon 
and Burma. 

The art of a people is a true mirror of their minds, and so, as the 
Hiin])lifljty of early Buddluat thought gave place to elaborate 
symbolism, even bo Indian art became more and more elaborate 
and ornate. In particular, the Maba^^&na eculpturo of the north* 
west, in Gandhara, was full of elaboration of statuary and ornament, 
lilvon the Uinayina architecture could not keep itself wholly 
untouched by this new phase, and it lost gradually the restraint and 
sln^licity of its earlier style ond took to rich carving and symbotistn. 

There are a few monuments of this period with us still. The 
most interesting are somo of the beautiful frescoes at Ajauta. 

We shall uow bid good*bye to the Kushans. Bnt remember this. 
Like the Sakas and other Twki peoples, the Kushans htfdly came to 
bidia or ruled over India as aliens governing a conquered country. 
The bond of reliipon tied them to India and her people, but besides 
this they adopted the prmciplee of gove rn ment of the Aryan people 
in In^ia. And because they fitted in with the Aryan system to a 
largo extent, they succeeds in ruling northern India for nearly 
300 years. 
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31 

JESUS AND CHRISTIANITY 

April 12, 1032 

Thu KuBhan Empire m the north-west of India and the Han 
dynasty in China have carried us beyond an important landmark 
in history, and we roust uo back to it. So far we have been dealing 
with dates n.c.—Wore C^rixt. Now we are in the Christian Era^ 
A.D., or A.o. The era, os its name implies, dates from Christ, from 
the supposed date of birth of Christ. As a matter of fact, it is 
probable that Christ was bom four years before this date, but that 
makes little differunco. It is customary to refer to dates after 
Christ as a. p.-—A nno Domini—in the year of the Lord. There is 
no harm in following UiIk widosprea<l practice, but it seemn to nio 
znoix) scieiitihc to use the letters A.o.-—^fter Ohriat^for these dat<'S 
just as we have been using B.c. 1 propose to do so. 

The story of Christ or Jesus, as his name was, is given in the 
New Testament of the Bible, and you know something about it. 
In these accounts given in the Gosp^ little is said about bis youth. 
He was bom at mtaarcth, ho preached in Galilee, and ho came to 
Jerusalom when bo woe over thirty. Soon after he wok tried an<i 
sentcTJced by the Roman governor, Pontins Pilalo. It is not clear 
what Jesus did or where ho went before bo started his preaching. 
AU over Central Asia, in Kashmir and Ladakh and Tibet and even 
farther north, there is still a sUong belief that Jesus or Isa travoUod 
about there. Some people bebeve that ho visited India also. It 
is not possible to say anything with certainty, and indood most 
authorities who have studied tlie life of Josus do not boUovo that 
Jesus came to India or Central Asia. But there is notliing iniieroiitly 
iinprobable in his having done so. Jn those days the gi cat univer¬ 
sities of India, specially Takshashila in the north-west, alt routed 
earnest students from distant countries, and Jesus might well have 
come there in quest of knowledge, in many respects the teaching 
of Jesus is so similar to Gautama's teaching that it sooms highly 
probable that be was fully acquainted with it. But Buddhism was 
sufficiently known in other countries, and Jesus could well Lave 
known of it without coming to India. 

Religions, as every school-girl knows, have led to conflict and 
bitter struggles. But it is intereeting to watch the beginningH of 
the world-religions an<l to compare thorn. There is so much that is 
similar in their outlook and their teaching that one wonders why 
people should be foolish enough to quarrel about details azxd un- 
esscntials. But the early teachings are added to and distorted till 
it is difficult to recognise them; and the place of the teacher is 
taken by narrow-minded and intolerant bigots. Often enough 
religion has served as a handmaiden to politics and imperialism, 
lb was the old Roman poUcy to cultivate superstition for the benefit, 
or rather for the exploitation, of the masses, for it was easier to keep 
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down the people if they were snpentitioue. The Roman aristocratB 
would consent to dabble in high philosophy* but what was good for 
them was not good or safe for the masses. MachiavelJi, a famous 
Italian of a later day* who has written a book on politics, states that 
religion is neoeesary for gOTenunent, and that it may be the duty of 
a ruler to support a religion which he believes to be false. Eren in 
recent times we have had innumerable instances of imperialism 
advancing under the cloak of religion. It is not surprising that 
Karl Marx wrote that ** Religion is the opinm of tho masses 

Jesus was a Jew, and the Jews wore and are a peculiar and 
strangely persevering people. After a brief period of glory in the 
days of David and Solomon they fell on evil days. Even this glory 
was on a small scale, but it was magnilied in their imaginations till 
it became a kind of Golden Age of the past, which would oome 
again at the appointed time when the Jews would become great 
and powerful. They spread nut all over the Roman Empire and 
olsownere, but held togolbor, iimi in the belief that their day of 
glory was coming and that a messiah would usher this in. It is 
one of the wonders of history bow i\w Jews, without a homo or a 
refuge, harassed and persecuted beyond ineosui'o, and often done to 
death, have prceervod their identity and hcl<l together for over 
2000 ycarK, 

The Jews expected a inctmiah, and |>erhaps they had hopes of 
Jesus. Hut they were soon <lisappoint^. Josus talked a strange 
language of rovolt against existing conditions and tho social order. 
In particular ho was againnt the rich and tho hypocrites who made 
of religion a matter of certain obson ances and ceremonial. Instead 
of promising wealth and glory, ho asked people to give up oven what 
they had for a vague anri mythical Kic^om of Heaven. He 
talked in Bt<»rios and parables, hut it ie clear that he was a bom 
rebel who could not tolerate existing conditions and was out to 
change them. This was not what the Jews wanted, and so most of 
them turned against liiiu and banded him over to the Roman 
authorities. 

Tiio lt4>Tnan people were not intolerant so far as religions went, 
for tho ICmpire tolerated all religions, and even if somcono chose to 
blaspheme or curse any of the gods, ho was not punished. As one 
of the omporors, Tiberius, said : ** If the gods are insulted, let thorn 
see to it themselves.’* The Roman governor, Pontius Pilate, 
before whom Jesus was produced, could not therefore liavo worried 
about the religious aspect of the matter. Jesus was looked upon 
as a political, and by tho Jews as a social, rebel; amd as such he 
was tried and sentonced and cmcified at Golgotha. In the hour 
of his agony even his chosen disdplce deserted mm and denied him, 
and by their betrayal made his sunoring almost unbearable, so that, 
before he died, he uttered those strangely moving words : ' ’ My God I 
My God 1 why hast thou forsaken me? *’ 

Jesus was quite young, being only a littlo over thirty when he 
died. Wo re^ in the b^utiful language of the Gospels the tragic 
story of his death, and are moved. Tlie growth of Christianity in 
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after ages han made roillions revere Uie name of Jesus, althougli 
they have seldom followed his teachings. But we must rememlw 
Umt when he was crucified, he was not widely known outside 
Palestine. The people in Rome knew nothing about him, and 
even Pontius Pilate must have attached little importance to the 
incident. 

The immediate followers and disciples of Jesus were frightened 
into denying him, but soon after bis death a newcomer, Paul, who 
had not seen Jesus himself, started spreading what be considered 
to bo the Christian docbrlno. M any poopl e think that the Ch ristianity 
that Paul preaclied was very di&rcnt from the teachings of Jesus. 
Paul was an ablo and learnt person, but be was not a social rebel 
such as Jesus was. Paul succeeded, howeTer, and Christianity 
gradually spread. 'The Romans attached little importance to it to 
begin with. They thought Christians were a sect of tho Jews. 
But the Chrbtians became aggressive. They were hostile to all 
oilier religions and they refused absolutely to worship the Emperor's 
image. The Romans could not understand Uiie mcntalltv and, as 
it appealed to thorn, naxrow«m in tied ness. They considered tlie 
Christians tlicrefore ua cranks who were fiugnaoiouB and uncultured 
and opposo^l tu human progroas. As a religion, they might have 
toleratcKl Christianity, but the C/hristian rofiisal to pay homage 
to tho Knipcror's image was looked ur>on os political treason and was 
made punishable with death. The Ciirisiians also strongly criticized 
the gladiatorial shows. Then foliowefl the persemition of t)io 
Cbristians, and their property was confiscated and they were thrown 
to the lions. You must bavo read stories of these Christian martyrs 
and perhaps you have also seen cinema films of them. But when a 
person is pre]>aTed to die for a cause, and indeed to glory in such a 
death, it is impossible to suppress him or tho cause ho represents. 
And the Roman Empire wholly failed to suppress the Cmistians. 
Indeed, it was Christianity that came out triumpbant in the conflict, 
and early in tho fourth century after Christ one of the Roman 
emperors himself became a Christian, and Christianity became the 
oifioial religion of the Emuire. This was Constantine, who founded 
Constantinople. We shall come to him later. 

As Christianity grew, violent disputes aroso about tho divinity 
of Jesus. You will remember my telling you how Gautama the 
Buddha, who claimed no divinity, came to be worshipped as a god 
and as an avatar. Similarly, Jeeus claimed no divinity. His 
repeated statemente that lie was tlie son of Ood and the son of m an 
do not necessarily mean any divine or superhuman claim. But 
human beings like to make gods of their great men, whom, having 
deified, they refrain from following 1 Six hundred years later the 
Prophet Mohammad started another great religion, but, profiting 
perhaps by these instances, he stated clWly and repeatedly that be 
was human, and not divine. 

So, instead of understanding and following the teachings of 
Jesus, the Christians argued and quarrelled a^ut the nature of 
Jesus^ divinity and about the Trinity. They called each other 
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heretics and poraeouted eaoh other and cut each other’s heads off. 
There was a great and violent controvert at one time among differ¬ 
ent Christian sects over a certain diphthong. One party SMd that 
the word Homo*ou4ion should bo used in a prayer; the other wanted 
Homoi-ousion —this difference had reference to the divinity of 
Jesus. Over this diphthong fierce war was raged and large numbers 
of people were slaughtered. 

These internal disputes took place as the Church grew in power. 
They have continued between various Christian sects till quite recent 
times in the West. 

You may be surprised to learn that Christianity came to India 
long before it went to England or western Europe* and when even 
in Rome it was a despised and proscribed sect. Within 100 years 
or sc of the death of Jesus, Christian missionaries came to i^utb 
India by sea. They were received courteously and permitted to 
preach their new faith. They converted a large numl^ of people, 
and their descendants have lived there, with varying fortunes, to 
this day. Most of them belong to old Christian sects which have 
<«aeed to exist in Europe. Some of these Lave their headquarters 
now in Asia Minor. 

Christianity is politioaUv the dominant rolimoii to-day, because 
it is tho religion of the dominant peoples of Europe. But it is 
Htrange to think of the rebel Jesus preaching non-violence and 
and a revolt against tho social order, and then to compare 
him with his Joud-voicM folio were of to-day, with their imperialism 
and armaments and wars an<l worship of wealth. The Sermon 
on the Mount and mod^n European and American Christianity— 
how amazingly dinsiiniiar they are I It is not surprising that many 
people should think that Bapu is far nearer to Christ’s teaching 
than most of his so-called followers in the West to-day. 
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THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


Apnl 23, 1332 

I BAYS not written to you for many days, my dear.^ I have been 
disturbed and thrilled by news from Allahabad, and, above all, by 
news of Pol Amma, your old grandmother. Ai^ I have chafed a 
little at my comparative comfort in gaol when my mother, frail and 
weak, has had to face and receive the lathi blows of the polioe. 
But I must not allow my thoughts to run away with me and to 
interfere with my story. 

We shall go back to Rome, or Romaka as the old Sanskrit books 
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havo it. You will romember that we have talked of the end of the 
Roman Kepublic and of the cotning of the Roman Empire. 
Octavian, tho adopted son of Julius Ctew, became the first monarch, 
under the name of Augustus Casaar. Ho did not call himself king, 
partly because tlie title was not considered big enough for him, an(i 
partly because he wanted to keep up tho outward forms of the 
JtcpiibUo. He therefore called himself “ Imperator or com* 
mander. This word imperator thus came to be the highest title, 
and, as you perhaps know, the English word ** emperor comes 
IVom it. So the early empire in Rome gave two wonu. which were 
long coveted and u^ by mouarchs all over tho world almost— 
emf>eror and Ca^Hiir or Kaiser or Tsar. Originally, it was supposexi 
that there could only be one emperor at one time, a kind oi boss 
of the whole world. Rome was called Mistress of tho World, and 
people in the West thought that the whole world was overshadowed 
ly Home. This wrus of course inooiTOCt and only displayed ignorance 
of geography and historv. The Roman Empire was largely a 
Moditerranran empire and never went beyond Mesopotamia in tho 
east. There were bigger and more powerful and more cuHurc*d 
States in China and India from time to time. None tho less, so far 
AS the western world was oonccmwl, Rome was the sole empire, 
and as such represented a kind of world •cm j>iro to tho ancients. 
It had tremendous prestige. 

The most wonderfii) tiling about Rome is this idea Iwhind 
the idea of worlcl*di>minion, of tho headship oi* the world. Even 
when Romo fell, this i<lea protecteil it and gave it strengtli. And 
tho idea persistfxl even when it was cut off completely from Romo 
itself, oo much so that tho EmpiiT itself vanished and became a 
phantom, but the idea remained. 

I find it a little difiicult to write of lioino and of its successors. 
It is not easy to pi'*k and choone what to lull you, and my mind is, 
I am afraid, a bit of a jumbio of ill-assorte<l pictures gathered from 
old books that I have road, largely in prison. Inde^, one of tho 
famous books on Roman history I would probably not have ren/i if 
I had not come to prison. The book is so big tJiat it is difficult to 
find time, in the midst of other adivitics, to read it right through. 
It is called The Decline- and Fall of the Roman Empire, and is by an 
Englishman named Gibbon. It was written quite a long time ago^ 
al>ont 150 years—on tlio sliores of Lac Loman in Switzerland, but 
a makes fascinating reading even now, and I found its story, given 
In somewhat pompous but melodious language, more en^^ssing 
than any novel. Nearly ten years ago I rea^l it in Lucknow District 
Gaol, and forever a month 1 lived with Gibbon for a close companion, 
wrapped up in the images of tho past that his language evoked. I 
was suddenly discharged before I had quite finisli<^ tho book. 
The charm was broken, and I found some difficulty in finding tho 
time and tbe mood to go back to ancient Romo and Constantinople 
and read the hundred or so pages that remained. 

But this was nearly ten years ago and, of course, I have fop^tlen 
a very great deal of what I read then. Still, enough remains in 
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my mind to fill it and oonfune it, and I do not want the oonfiuion 
to pass on to you. 

Let us, first of all, cast a look at the Roman Empire or Empires 
through the ages. Later perhaps one may try to fill in the picture 
a little. 

The Empire begins with Augustus Cesar on the eve of the Christian 
era. For a little while the Emperors pay deference to the Senate, but 
almost the last traces of tlie Republic disappear soon enough, and 
the Emperor becomes all-powerful, a wholly autocratic monarch— 
indeed, almost a god. During his lifetime he is worshipped as semi* 
divine. After his death ho becomes a full god. All the writers of 
the day endow most of the early Emperors with every virtue-^ 
speciolly Augustus. They call it the Golden Age, the Age of 
Augustus, when every virtue fiourished and tlio good wci'e rewarded 
and the wicked punished. That is the way writern have in donpotic 
countries, where it is obvious that the praise of the ruler pays. 
Some of the most famous of Latin authore*»Virgl?, Ovid, Iloraco— 
whoso books we hod to read at school, lived about this time. It is 
possible that after the civil wars and troubles which took place 
oontinually during the latter days of the Republic, It was a great 
relief to have a period of peace and respite when trade ami soirio 
tncasuro of civilization could flourish. 

But what was this civilization ? It was a lich man's civilization, 
and thcKo rich wore not even like Uio artistic and keen*mttod rich 
of ancient (Trcceo, but a rather commonplace and dull crowd, whoso 
chief job was to enjoy themselves. From all over the world foods 
and articles of luxury camefor them, and there w*as great magnificence 
and sfiow, Tlie tribo uf such people is not citin<^t even yet. There 
was pomp and show and a succession of gorgeous processions and 
games in the circus and gladiators done to death. But behind this 
pom]) w as the misery of the mosses. There was heavy taxation which 
foil on the common people chiefly, and the burden of work fell on 
the innumerable slaves. Even their doctoring and philosophizing 
and thinking the great ones of Rome left largely to Greek slaves 1 
There was exceedingly little attempt to whicatc or to find out facts 
about the world of which they called themselves the to asters. 

Emperor followed emperor, and some were bad and some were 
verv bad. And nadually the army bocaino alLpowerful and oouid 
mdiac and unmake emperors. So it came about that there was 
bidding to gain the favour of the army and money was squeezed 
from do masses or from conquered territories to bribe the army. 
One of the great sources of revenue was the slave-trade, and there 
were regular organized slave^bunts by Roman armi^ in the East. 
8iavo merchants acoompanied the armiee to buy up the slaves on 
the spot. The island oi Delc«, sacred to the old Greeks, became a 
great slave-market, where sometiinoe as many as 10,000 slaves 
were sold in a day I In the great Colosseum of Rome, a popular 
emperor used to display os many as 1200 gladiators at a time- 
slaves who were to die to provi^lo sport for the emperor and hia 
people. 
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Suoh was llomaD oiTiIiration id the days of the Empire. And 
yet our friend Gibbon writes that; If a man were called upon to 
fix the period in the history of the wc^ld when the human race was 
most happy and prosperous, he would, without hesitation, name that 
which elapsed tTom the death of Domitian to the accession of 
Commodus ’’^this means the eighty-four yean from 9fi A.O. to 
ISO A.c. I am afraid Gibbon, with all his learning, has said some¬ 
thing with which most people will certainly hesitate to agree. He 
talks of the human race, meaning thereby the Mediterranean world 
chiefiy, for he oould have had little or no knowledge of India or 
China or ancient Egypt. 

But perhaps I am a little hard on Romo. It must have been a 
pleasant change to have some measure of peace within the Roman 
dominions. There were fre<juent wars on the frontiers, bnt within 
the Empire there was, durmg the early days at least, the Pax 
Homana —tlie Roman Peace. There woe some security^ and this 
brouglit trade. Roman citizenship was extended to the whole 
Roman world—but remember that the poor slaves bad nothing to 
do with it. And also remember that the Emperor was all-powerful 
and the citizen had few rights. Any discussion on {wlitice would 
have been considered treason against the Imperator. xot the upper 
classes there w*aA a measure of uniform govemmont and one law; 
This must have been a great gain to many people W'lio had previously 
Bufifered under worse despotisms. 

Gradually tho Homans became too lazy or otherwise unfit even 
to fight in their own armies. The farmers in the countryside became 
poorer under tlie burdens they had to carry, and so did the people 
in the city. But the emperors wanted to keep the city-folk pleased, 
so that they might not give trouble. For tois purpose free brea<l 
was given to the people of Home and free games in the circus to 
amuse them. Thus they were kept in good humour, but this free 
distribution oould only take place m a few places, and even this was 
done at the cost of misery and sufifering to the slave populations in 
other countries like Egypt, who proWded the free flour. 

As the Roman people Hid not readily join the armies, people 
from outside the Empire—** barbarians ** as they were called—were 
enlisted, and the Roman armice came largely to consist of people 
who were allied or related to the ** barbarian ” enemies of Ifomo. 
On the frontiers these ** barbarian *' tribes continually pressed and 
hemmed in the Romans. As Rome grew weaker the ** barbarians " 
seemed to mw stronger and more dwng. From the east especially 
there was danger, and as this frontier was far from Rome, it was not 
easy to defend it. Three hundred years after Augustus Csssar, an 
emperor named Constantine took a great step which was to have 
far-reaching oonse<pionoee. He actually shined the scat of his 
empire foom Rome to the East. Near an old city called Byzantium 
on the shores of the Bosphorus, between the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean, he founded a new dty, which he called, after him¬ 
self, Constantinople. Constantinople, or New Rome as it was also 
called, became then the capital and seat of the Roman Empire. 
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Even to-day in many parts of Aaia Conatantinoplo is known as Rum 
or Room. 
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THE ROMAN EMPIRE SPLITS UP AND FINALLY 

BECOMES A GHOST 


Apnl 24, 1932 

Wb dliall -continae to-day our surrey of the Empire of Rome. 
Early in the fourth century of the Clmstian era—in 326 a.o.—^ 
ConstantAno founded the city of Constant!nople^ near the site of old 
Byzantiuih, and he shifted t)io capital of his empire all the way from 
old Rome to this New Rome on the Bosphorus. Havoa look at the 
map. You will see that this new city of Constantinople stands on 
the ed(*e of Europe looking out towards mighty Asia; it is a kind of 
link between the two continont.H. Many groat trade-routes passed 
through it, both by ]an<] and sea. It is a fine position for a city and 
for a capital. Cunstautino chose well, but bo nr his suooossors had 
to pay lor this change of capital. Just as old Itome was a bit too 
far from Asia Minor nud the East, so the now ccustorn capital was too 
far from the woHienj countrios, like Oau! and Britain. 

To get over this difficulty for a while there were joint emperors, 
one sitting in Rome, the other in Constantinople. This led to a 
regular division of the Empire into the WostcTo and tbo Eastern. 
But the Weetoni Empire, which had Rome for its capital, did not 
long suiTive the shock. It could not defend itself against those 
whom it called the barbarians Tlie Goths, a Germanic tnl)e, 
came and sacked Romo, and then came the Vsudals and the Huns, 
and the Western Empire collapsed. You must have beard tlie wonl 
Hun used. During the last Great War it was commonly applied 
by the English to the Germans in order to make out that the 
Germans were very cruel and barbarous. As a matter of fact in 
war-timo everybody, or almost everybody, loses his bead and forgets 
all that he has learnt of civilmtion and good manners and behaves 
cruelly and barbarously. The Germans beliaved in this way; 
so did the English and the hVenoh. There was little to choose 
between them in this respect. 

The word Hun has be^me a terrible term of reproach. So also 
lias the word Vandal. Probably these Huns ai^ VandalA'were 
rather eoaree and cruel and did a lot uf damage, but we must re¬ 
member that all the accounts of them that we have got are &om their 
enemies the Romans, and ono can bordlv expect them to be im¬ 
partial. Anyhow, the Goths and the Vandals and the Huns knocked 
^wn the Western Roman Empiro like a house of cards. One of the 
reasons why they succeeded so easily was |»obably because the 
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Rom&n poesaufcr/ were so utterly nneer&ble under the Empire, uid 
were ao heavily tAxod and bo much in debt, tiiat they welcomed any 
ohaneo. Just os the poor Indian peasant to-day would welcome any 
change in h]» terrible poverty and misery. 

The Western Boman Empire thus collapsed. Some centuries 
later it was to rise again in a diCferent form. The Eastern Empire, 
however, conlinued, although it was hard put to it to withstand the 
attacks of the Huns and others. Not only did it survive these 
attacks, but it carried on century after century in spite of con¬ 
tinuous figliting against the Aral^, and later, against the Turks. 
For the amazing period of 1100 years it survived, till at last it fell in 
1453 A.c. when Constantinople was captured by the Ottoman 
Turks or the Osmanlis. Ever since then, for nearly 500 years now, 
Constantinople, or Istanbul as they call it, has been in the possesaion 
of the Turks. From there they repeatedly marched into Europe 
and came right up to tlio walls of Vienna. They were d^en back 
gra^lually in lator oenturice, and a dozen years ago, after tneir defeat 
ID the Great War, they nearly lost Constantinople. The English 
were in possession of this city and the Turkish Sultan was a puppet 
in their hands. But a great leader, Mustafa Kemal pjisba, came to 
rescue hU people and, after a heroic struggle, he succeeded. To-day 
Turkey is a ropuhlic and the Sultan has vanished for ever. Kemal 
Pasha ^ IH the President of the lUmublic. Constantinople, the Real of 
an empire for 15<)0 years, first the J^tem Roman aTul then the Turk¬ 
ish, is still part of the Turkish State, but it is not even iU capital. The 
Turks have preferrod to keop aw‘ay from its imperial associations and 
to have their ca])ital at Angora (or Ankara), far away in Asia Minor. 

We have hurried through nearly 2000 years and followtKl rapidly 
the changes which came, one after another, the founding of C/On- 
Btantinoplo and the traoRfer of the capital of the iioman Empire to 
the new city. But Coastantine did another novel thing. He turned 
Ciiristlan and, as ho was the Emperor, that meant, of course, that 
Christianity became the official religion of the Empire. It must 
have been a strange thing, this sudden change in the position of 
Christianity—from that of a persecuted faith to an iraiwrial religion. 
The change did not do it muoJi good for a while. Difleront sects of 
Christians started ciuarrolling with each other. Ultimately there 
was a great break between two sectiona-^tbo Latin section and the 
Greek. The Latin section bad its headquarters in Rome and the 
Bishop of Home was looked up to as its head—later to become the 
Pope of Rome; and the Greek section hod its headquaxtere in Con¬ 
stantinople. llic Latin Church spread all over northern and western 
Europe and came to be known as the Roman Catholic Churoh. The 
Gre^Church was known as the Orthodox Church. After the fall of 
the Eastern Roman Empire, Russia was the chief country where the 
Orthodox Church flourished. Now with Bolshovism in Rxisaia this 
Church, or any other Church, has no official position there. 

I refer to the £lastem Roman Empire, and yet this had little to do 
with Rome. Even the language they used was Greek, not Latin. 

> Kemal Faeha died in 1939. 
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Id a sense, it might almost be oonsidereJ to have been a continuation 
of Alexander’s Greek It had little contact with western 

Europe, although for long it would not admit the right of wcetem 
oountriee to be independent of it. And yet the Eastern Empire 
stuck to the word Roman and the people were called Roman, as if 
there was some magic in the word. And, stranger still, the city of 
Rome, in spite of its fall from the headship of empire, did not lose 
its prestige, and even the barbarians who came to conquer it seemed 
to hesitate, and treated it with doferenco. Such is the power of a 
great name and the power of ideas 1 

Having lost the empire, Rome started carving out a new empire, 
but of a different kind. It was said that Peter, the disciple of Jesus, 
had oomo to Romo and bocomo the first bishop there. Tins gave 
sanctity to the place in the eyes of many Christians and added special 
importance to the bishopric of Romo. The Bishop of Romo was, 
to begin with, not unlike other bishops, but he grow in importance 
after the Emperor wont to Constantinople. There woe no one to 
overshadow him then, and, as the Bui'cessor to the chair of Potcr, bo 
came to be regarded as the chief of the biBbo]>s. Ijatcr he came to 
be called the Pope, and as you know the Popes exist to this day and 
are the heads uf the Roman Catholic Cburch. 

It is curious to note that ouo of the reasons for the split between 
the Roman Church aiul the Greek Orthodox Church was the use of 
images. The Roman Church encouraged the worship of the images 
of its saints, and osi>ociaHy of Mary, the niotlicr of Josuh, while the 
Oi'thodox Cburch oojected to this strongly. 

Rome was occupi(n and ruled f(»r many generations by cbiefs of 
the northern tribes. But even they often acknowledged the over- 
lordship of the Emperor at Constantinople. Meanwhile the power 
of tbo Bishop of Romo, as a religious hoSul, grow, till ho felt strong 
enough to defy Constantinople. Wlicn trouble came over the ques¬ 
tion of imago-worship, the iVpo decided to out Itoroc off completely 
from the East. Much bad happone<] meanwhile of which w*e shall 
have to speak later—a new religion, Islam, had arisen in Arabia, and 
the AraM had overrun all northern Africa and Spain, and were 
attacking the heart of Europe; new States were being formod in 
northern and western Europe; and the Eastern Roman Empire was 
being fiercely assailed by the Arabs. 

The Pope begged for assistance from a great leader of the Franks, 
a Germanic tri^ of the north, and later, Karl or Charles, the head 
of the Franks, was crowned Emperor in Rome. This was quite a 
new^empire or State, but they called it the ** Roman Empire and 
later, the ** Holy Roman Empire They could not think of an 
empire without its being Roman, and although Charlemagne, or 
Charles the Great, as he is called, had little to do with Rome, be 
became Imperator and Csesar and Augustus. The new Empire was 
supposed to be a continuation of the old one, but there was an 
addition to its name. It had become '* Holy It was holy because 
it was specially a Christian empire, with the Pope for its god¬ 
father. 
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Again you see the atri^Dge power of ideaa« A P'runk or a German 
living in Central Europe beoomea Bomi^ EmpeitM* t And the 
future hiatory of this Holy Empire is strange stilL As an 
empire, it became a very shadowy affair. W^e the Eastern 
Roman Empire at Constantinople carried on as a State, this Western 
one changod and vanished and appeared again from time to time. 
It was inoeed a phantom and ghoeUy empire, continuing to exist in 
theory by the preetige of the Roman name and the Christian Church. 
It was an empire uf the imagination with little of reality. Someone 
—I think it was Voltaire—defined this ^*Holy Roman Empire" 
as eomothing which was neither holy, nor Roman, nor an e?n})iro I 
Just 06 someone cIbo once defined the Indian Civil Service, with 
which we are unfortunately still afflicted in this country, as neither 
Indian, nor civil, nor a service I 

Whatever it was, this phantom Holy Roman Empire carried on in 
name at least for 1000 years, and it was only a bttle over 100 years 
ago, in Na|>oIeon's time, that it finally ended. The end was not very 
rc^riiarkoblo or dramatic. Indeed, tow people must have noticed it, 
us in reality it had not existed for a long time. But the ghost was 
laid at last, though not fiiuilly, for it rose up again in different guises 
as Kaisers and Tsars and the like. Most of tJieee weiw laid to rest 
during the Great War which ended fourteen years ago. 
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April 25, 1032 

I r£AB I must tire you aud perplex you often enough with these 
letters. Especially my last two letters about the Roman Empires 
must bo a trial lor you. 1 have gone backwards and forwards 
through thousands of years and across thousands of miles * and if 1 
have succeeded in creating some confusion in your mind, the fault 
is entirely mine. Don't he downhecuted. Garry on. If you do 
not follow what I say at any place, do not trouble about it, but go on. 
These lettere are not meant to teach you history, but just to give you 
glimpses of it and to awoken your curiosity. 

You must be rather tired of the Roman Empires. I confess Tam. 
But we shall bear with them a little more to-day, and then take leave 
of them for a while. 

You know that there is a great deal of talk now-a*daye of 
nationalism and patriotism—the love of one's country. Nearly all 
of us in India to-day are intense nationalists. This nationalism is 
quite a new tiling in history, and perhaps we may study its beginning 
and growth in Ae course of these letters. There was hardly any 
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such feeling at the time of the Roman Empirae. The Empire was 
euppoeed to be one gieat State ruliug the world. There nevor bee 
been an empire or State which had ruled the whole world, but, owing 
to ignorance of geography, and the great difficulty of tiBjup<ntatioD 
and travelling aorow long distanoee^people often thought in olden 
times that such a State did exist. Thus, in Europe and round the 
MediteiTanean the Roman State even before it became an empire 
was looked up to as a kind of super^State to which all the others 
were Bubordinate. So great was its prestige that some countries, 
like Pergamum, the Greek State in Asia Minor, and Egypt were 
actually presented to the Roman people by their rulora. Iney felt 
that Rome was all-powerful and irresistible. And yet, as 1 have told 
you, whether as a republic or as an empire, Rome never ruled over 
much more than the Hediterraneao oountries. The barbarians *' 
of the north of Europe would not submit to it, and it did not care 
much about them. But whatever the extent of Rome’s authority 
might have been, it had the idea of a World-State behind it, and this 
idea was acoepM by most people of the day in the Weat. It was 
l>ccauBc nf this that the Roman Empires survived for so long, and 
their name and prestige wore great oven when tlierc was no substance 
behind them. 

'riiis idea of quo great State dominating over the rest of the world 
was not peculiar to Rome. Wo hod it in China and India in the old 
days. As you know, the Chukcee State was often a vaster one than 
the Roman Empire, extending right up to the Caspian Sea. The 
CikineHe Emperor, ** the son of Heaven as he was oaUed, woa oon- 
sidorod by the Chinese as the Universal Sovereim. It is true there 
were trib^ and people who gave trouble and who did not obey the 
Emperor. Rut they were the ** baibarians '*, just as the Romans 
called the north Europeans '* barhorians 

ill the same way in India from Ujo earliest days you hiKl references 
to those so-called universal sovorcigoa— ChaImvarH Bdjds. Their 
idea of the world was very limited, of course. India itself was so 
oQormokis that it seemed the world to them, and the overJordsbip of 
India appeared to them to be tbu overlordahip of the world. The 
otherfl outside were the barbarians toe mleehchha$. The 
mythical Bharat who has given his name to oiir oountiy—Bharat- 
vorsha—is supposed by ti^ition to have been such a chakruvaril 
sovereign. Yudhishthira and hie brotben fou^t, according to the 
M<ihdhhdfaf<if for this world-sovereignty. The ashwamedha’^ihe 
groat horsc-sacriEce—was a oballonge and symbol of world-dominion. 
Afihoka probably aimed at it before, overcome by remorse, he stopped 
all fitting. Later on you will see other impenalist sovereigns of 
India, like the Guptas, who also aimed at this. 

You will thus see that in the old days people often thought in 
terms of univereal sovereigns and World-States. Lons afterwards 
came nationalism and a new kind of imperialiain, and net ween the 
two they have played sufficient havoc in this world. Again there is 
talk to-day of a World-State, not a great empire, or a nniTersal 
sovereigii, but a kind of World-Republic whioh would prevent the 
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exploitation of one nation or people or claaa by another. Whether 
or not anything like this vill tc^e place in the near future, it is 
difficult to say. But the world isHD a bad way, and there seems to 
be no other way to get rid of its illness. 

I have referfXid repeatedly to the '' barbarians ” of northern 
Euro})e. I use the word because they are referred to as such by the 
Romans. These people, like the nomads and other tribes of Central 
Asia, were oertaimy fees civilized than their neighbours in Rome or 
in India. But they ware more vigorouH, as they lived an open-air 
life. Later they became Christians, and even when they conquered 
Homo they did not come, as a rule, as ruthless enemies. The 
modcru nations of northern Europe are desceDded from these 
'' barbariantribes—tiie Goths aud Franks and others. 

I have not given you the names of the Roman Emperors. There 
were crowds ol thorn and, barring a few, they wore bad enough liiomo 
wore monsters of evil. You have no <ioubt heard of Nero, but there 
wore many far worse than ho was. One woman, Irene, actually 
killed her own son, who was emperor, in order to become empress. 
I'his was in Constantinople. 

One Emperor of Home stands out above the others. His imme was 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Ho is 8upi>osed to havo been a 
philosopher, and a book of his. contmoing his thoughts and inodita- 
tions, is well worth study. To make up for Marcus Aurelius, his 
son, who succeodid him, was one of the worst villains that 
produced. 

Fur the first 3()0 years of the lioniaii Empire, Homo was tlic eoidre 
of the western world. It must have been a groat city, full of mighty 
buildings, and people must have come to it from all over the Empire 
and even beyond it. Numerous ships brought dainties from distant 
countries—rare foods and costly stuffs. Every year, it is said, a 
Qeot of 120 ships went from an Egyptian port in the Red Hea to 
India. They wont just in time to take advantage of the 
monsoon win<lu, and this helped tbotn greatly. Usually they went 
to South India. They lood^ their jirecious goods and returned, 
with the help again of the prevailing winds, to Egypt. From Egypt 
the goods were sent overland and by sea to Romo. 

But all this trade was largely for the benefit of the rich. Behind 
the luxury of the few was the misery of the many. For over 300 
years Rome was supreme in the West, and afterwards, when Con¬ 
stantinople was founded, it shared supremacy with it. It is curious 
that durine this long period it did not produce anytbii^ great in the 
realm of thought, os ancient Greece did in a short time. Indeed, 
Roman civilization seems to have been in many respoots a'pale 
shadow of Hellenic civilization. In one thing Romans are supposed 
to have given a great lead. This is Jaw. Even now lawyers in the 
West havo to learn Roman Law, as it is said to bo the foundation of 
a great deal of law in Europe. 

xhe Britisli Empire is often compared with the Roman Empire-^ 
usually by the English, to their own great satisfaction. All empires 
are more or less similar. They fiittcn on the exploitation oi the 
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many. Bat there ia one other strong resemblance between the 
Romans and the English people—they are both singularly derold of 
imagination I Smug and 8elf-salhfiea> and convino^ that the world 
was made specially their benefit, they go through life untroubled 
by doubt or difficulty. 
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PARTHIA AND THE SASSANIDS 

• April 26, 1932 

Wa must leave the Roman Empire and Europe now for a visit 
to other ;^rte of the world. Wo have to see what has boen happen* 
ing in Asia and to carry on the story of India and of China. Other 
countries now ap(»car on the horaon of known history, and we shall 
have to say something about them also. ln<leed, as wo proceed 
there will be so much to bo said about so many placoH tliat I am likely 
to give up the job in despair. 

In one of my letters I roferred to a great defeat of the armies of 
the Rcunan Republic at the bailie of Cvrbcc in Rarthia. 1 did not 
stop to explain about the I'arthiaus and how they hud managed to 
establish a State where Persia and Mosopotainia are now. You will 
remember that after Alexander his general Soleucus and his descend* 
ants ruled an empire extending from India to Asia hlinor in the west, 
For about 300 years they flourished, til) they were driven away by 
another of the Control Asian tribes, r4i1lcd the Parthians. It was 
these Parthians in Persia or Parthia, as it was called, that defeated 
the Komana during the laat days of the Republic, and the Emmre 
that oame later never succeeded in defeating Uiom utterly. For 
two and a half centuries they ruled Parthia, 1^1 an internal revolu* 
tion drove them out. The Persians themsclvoe rose against their 
alien rulers and put in their place one of their own race and religion. 
This was Ardeshir 1 and his dynasty is called the Sossanid dynasty. 
Ardeshir was an ardent supporter of Zoroastrianism, which you will 
remember is the religion of the Parsis, and be was not very t olerant 
of other religions. Between the Sossanids and the Roman Emi)ire 
there was almost constant war. They even succeeded in capturing 
one of the Roman Emperors. On several occasions the Persian 
armies almost reached Constantinople; once they conquered Egypt. 
The^assanid Empire is chiefiy notable for its religious zeal in favour 
of Zoroastrianism. When Islam came in the seventh century it put 
an end both to the Sassanid Empire and tho official religion. Many 
Zoroastrians preferred to leave their country because of this change 
and for fear of persecution, and they came to India, which welcom^ 
them as she has welcomed all others who have come to her seeking 
refuge. The Parsis in India to-day are the descendants of these 
Zoroastrians. 
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ll is curiouB and rather wonderful to compare other countrie# 
with IncUa in the matter of treatment of dinerent religions. In 
most places, and eapeciallj in Europe, you will find, in the past, 
intoleranco and persecution of all who do not profess the official 
faith. There was compulsion almost everywhere. You will read 
about the terrible Inquisition in Europe, and of the burning of so- 
called witchoe. But in India, in olden times there was almost full 
tolerance. The slight conflict between Uinduiam and Buddhism 
was nothing compiled to the violent conHiots of religious sects in 
the West. It is well to remember this, for, unhappily, we have had 
religious and communal troubles recently, and some people, ignorant 
of liistory, imagine that this has been India's fate right through the 
ages, l^is is wholly wrong. Such troubles are largely of recent 
growth. You will find that after Islam began, for many hundred 
years Musalmans Jived in all ports of India in perfect peace with 
their neighbours. They were welcomed when they came as traders 
and encouraged to settle down. But I am anticipating. 

So India welcomed the Zoroastrians, just as a rew hundred years 
before, she bad also welcomed many Jews who fied from Romo in 
the first century after Christ on account of persocution. 

During the period of Sassanid rule in Fonda, a little desert State 
flourish^ in Palmyra in Syria, and it had its brief day of glory. 
Palmyra was a trading market in the middle of the Syrian desert. 
Groat ruins, tu be seen even to-day, toll us of its mighty buildings. 
At one time the ruler of the State was a woman named Zenobia. 
But she was defeated by the Romans and they were unohivalrous 
enough to take her in chains to Romo. 

Syria was a pleasant land at the beginning of the Christian era. 
The New Testament tells us something about it. There were great 
towns and a dense {)opulaiion, in spite of misgovernment and 
tyranny; there were large canals an<J an extensive trade. .But 
continuous fighting and misrule reduced it in 600 years almost to a 
wtldcmeas—^^e great towns were dosertod and the old buildings wore 
in ruins. 

If you fly by aeroplane from India to Europe, you will pass over 
these ruins of Palmyra and Baalbak. You vnl} see where Babylon 
was, and many another place famous in history, and now no more. 
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SOUTH INDIA COLONIZES 

Apra 28, 1932 

Wb have wondorod far. Let us now return to India again and 
try to find out what our forbears in this countir were doing. You 
will remember tbo borderland empire of the fcoihans^-the great 
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Buddhist State compnsii^ the whole of northern India and a good bit 
of Central Asia—*witb iU capital at Punishapura or Peshawar. 
You will also perhaps remember that about this period in the south 
of India thero was a great Stato stretching from sea to sea—the 
Andhra State. For alraut 300 years the Kuahans aud the Andhraa 
flourished. About the middle of the third century after Christ 
these two empires ceased to be, and for a period India had a number 
of small States. Within 100 years, however, another Chandragupta 
arose in Pataliputra and started a period of aggressive Hindu 
imporialism. But before we go on to the Guptas, as they arc called, 
we might have a look at the beginnings of great enterprises in the 
south, which were to carry Indian art and culture to distant islands 
of tho East. 

You know well tho shape of India, as she lies between the Hima¬ 
layas and the two seas. The uortU is fur removed from the sea. 
Its main preoccupation in the past has been the land frontier, over 
which oneiniofi and invaders us^ to couic. But east and west amd 
south we have a trcincndotis sea-coa^t, and India narrows down till 
the east meets tho west at Kanya Kuniari or Comorin. All 
these people living near the sea were naturally interested in it, and 
one would expect many of them to bo seafaring folk. 1 have told 
you already of the great trade which South India hod from tbo 
remotest times with Uio West. It is not surprising therefore to find 
that from early times abij^building existea ui India and people 
crossed tho seas in Hcareh of trade, or may be adventure. Vijaya 
is supposed to have gone from India and conquered Ceylon about 
the time Gautama the Buddha lived hero. lu the AjanU caves, 1 
think there is a representation of Vijaya crossing to Ceylon, with 
horses uiiri elephants being carried across in ships. Vijaya gave the 
name SinhaLv to the Island—Sinhtda Dweop*'. Sinhala is 
deiivoii from Sinha, a lion, and tlioro is an old story al>out a lion, 
current in Ceylon, which 1 have forgotten. I suppose the word 
(Jeylon is derived from Siobala. 

The Httio (trowing l>om ^South India to Ceylon was, of course, no 
great feat. But wo have plenty of evidence of shipbuildiug and 
people going a(Toss the seas from the many Indian |>orta which 
dotted tho Mostline from Bengal to Gujrat. Chanokyu, the great 
Minister of ChandraguptaMaurya, tells us something about tho navy 
in his Arthashdstra, about which I wrote to you from Naini. Mega* 
sthencs, the Greek ambassador at Chandragupta's Court, also men¬ 
tions it. llius it appears that even at the beginning of the Mauryan 
|)eriod shipbualdtng was a flourishing industry in Irdia. And slrips 
are obviously meant to be used. ^ quite a oonsiderable number of 
people must have crossed the seas in them. It is strai^ and interest¬ 
ing to think of this, and then to think of some of our people even 
to-dity who are afraid of crossing the seas and think it against their 
religion to do so. We cannot call these people relics of the past, 
fur, as you see, the past was much more sensible. Fortunately, such 
extraordinary notions have lonely disappoEkred now, and there are 
few people who are iofluonced by them. 
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The 6oubh naturally looked more to the sea than the north. Most 
of the foreign trade was with the south, and Tamil poems are full of 
references to yavana ’’ wines and vases and lamps. Yavana" 
was chiefly used for Greeks, but perhaps vaguely for all foreigners. 
The Andhra coins of the seoond and third centuries bear the device 
of a large two-masted ship, which shows how very much interested 
the old Andhraa must have been in shipbuilding and sea-trade. 

It was the south, therefore, which took the lead in a mat enter¬ 
prise which result^ in establishing Indian colonies idl over the 
islands in the East. These colonizing excursions started in the first 
century after Christ and they continued for hundreds of years. All 
over Malay and Java and Sumatra and Cambodia and ^meo they 
went, and established themselves and took Indian culture and Indian 
art with thorn. In Burma and Siam and Indo-China there were 
large Indian colonics. Many oven of the names they gave to their 
new towns and settlements were borrowed from India—AyodhyS, 
Hastinapur, Tazila, G^dhtei. Strange bow history repeats itself 1 
The Anglo-Saxon colonists who went to America did likewise, and in 
the United Statos to-day the names of old English cities are repeated. 

No doubt those Indian colotiisls misbehaved wherever they wont, 
as all such colonists do. They must have exploited the people of 
the islands and lorded it over them. But after a while the colonists 
and the old inhabitants must have intermixed, for it was difficult 
to keep up regular contacts with India. Hindu States and empires 
were estabUslied in those eastern islands, and then Buddhist rulers 
came, and between the Hindu and iho Buddhist there was a tussle 
for mastery. It is a long and fascinating story—the historv of 
Further or Greater India, os it is called. Wgbty ruins still tell us 
of the great buildings and temjdes that adorned these Indian settle¬ 
ments. There were groat cities, built by Indian builders and crafts¬ 
men—Kamboja, Sri Vijaya, Angkor the Magnificent, Madjapahit. 

For nearly 1400 years these I^du and Buddhist States lasted in 
these islands, contending against each other for mastery, changing 
hands, and occasionally destro^ng each other. In the fifteenth 
century the Muslims finely obtained control, and soon adter came the 
Portuguese and the Spaniards, the Dutch and the English, and last 
of all the Americans. The Chinese, of course, had always been close 
neighbours, sometimes interfering and conquering; oftener living 
08 friends and exchanging gifts; and all the time influencing them 
with thoir great culture Biid civilization. 

Those Hindu colonies of the East have many things to interest us. 
The*most striking feature is that the colonization was evidently 
organized by one of the principal governments of the day in southern 
India. At first many individual explorers must hare gone; then 
later as trade develops families and groups of people must have 
on their own account. It is said that the early settlers were from 
Kalinga (Orissa] and the eastern coast. Pexhapa some people went 
from Bengal also. There is also a tradition that some people from 
Oujrat, pushed out from their own homelands, went to tnese islands. 
But these are conjectures. The principal stream of colonists went 
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from the Pollaya country—tbe gonthem portion of the Tami) ]and» 
whero a great Pallava dynasty waa mling. And it was this Pallaya 
government that seems to have organized this ooloniaation ot 
Malaysia. Perhaps there waa pressore of pOTolation owing to 
people pushing down from northern India. Whatever tbe reason 
may liave been, settlements in widely scattered places, far from 
India, were deliberately plazued and ooloniee were starts in these 
places almost simultaneously. Theee settlements were in Indo- 
China. Malay Peninsula, Borneo, Sumatra, Java and in other places. 
All these were Pallava colonies bearing Indian names. In Indo- 
China the settlemont was called Kamboja (the present Kambodia), 
a name which came all the way from a Kamboja in the Kabul Valley 
in Qandhara. 

For 400 or 500 yeare these aettimneota remained Hindu in religion; 
then gradually Buddhism spread all over. Much later camo Islam 
and spread in part of Malaysia, part remaininc Buddhist. 

Empires and kingdoms came and went in MalavBia. But the real 
result of those colonizing enterprises of southern India was to intro¬ 
duce Indo-Aryan civilization in this part of the world, and to a 
certain extent the people of Malaysia to-day are the children of i\\v 
same civilization as we arc. 'They have had otlier induences also, 
notably the Chineso, and it is interesting to observe the mixture o!' 
these two powerful induences^tho Indian and tbe Chinese-^on the 
different countries of Malaysia. Some have boen more Indianizod; 
in others the Chinese oloment is more in evidence. On the mainland, 
in Burma, Siam and Indo-Chioa, the Chinese influence is pre¬ 
dominant—but not in Malay. In the islands, Java, Sumatra and 
others, Indian influence is more obvious, with a recent covering of 
Islam. 

But there was no conflict between the Indian and the Chinese 
influences. They were very dissimilar, and yet they could work on 
parallel lines without difficulty. In religion, of course, India wae 
tbe fountain-head, whether it was Hinduism or Buddhism. Even 
China owed her religion to India. In art also Indian influence was 
supreme in Malaysia. Even in Indo-China, whore Chineso influence 
was great, the architecture was wholly Indian. Chma influenced 
these continental countries more in rogara to their methods of govern* 
meat and their general philosophy of life. So that to*day the people 
of Indo-China and Burma and Siam seem to be ncaror akin to the 
Chinese than to the Indian. Of oonrse, racially they have more of 
Mongolian blood in them, and this makes them resemble, to some 
extent, the Chinese. 

In Borobodtir iu Java are to be seen now the remains of great 
Buddhist temples built by Indian artisans. The whole story of tbe 
Buddha’s life is carved on tbe walls of theee buildings, and they are a 
unique monument not only to the Buddha, but to the Indian art of 
that day. 

Indian influence went farther still. It reached tbe Philippines 
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uii even Formoaa, wbicb were both part, for a time, of the Hindu 
Sri Yijaya kingdom of Sumatra. Long afterwards ^e Philippines 
were ruled by the Spaniards, and now they are under American 
control. Manila is the capital dty of the niilippmes. A new 
legislative building was put up there some time ago and on its 
. facade four figures have boon carved representing the sources of 
Philippine culture. These figures are Manu, the great Iaw>giver of 
ancient India; Lao-Tso, the philosopher of China; and two figures 
representing Anglo>8azon law and justice, and Spain. 
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HINDU IMPERIALISM UNDER THE GUPTAS 

April 29, 1932 

Whilk men from South India were crossing the higii seas and 
founding settlements and towns in distant pla^, in north of 
India there was a strange ferment. The Kusban Empire had lost 
its strength and groatnoss and was becoming smaller and shrinking 
away. All over the north there were email States, often ruled by 
the descendants of the Sakas or Scythians or Turkis, who had come 
to India over the north-wcetoni frontier. I bavo told you that these 
people were Burld lusts and that they came to India not as enemies 
to raid but to settle down here. They were pushed inexorably from 
behind by other tribes in Central Asia, who in their turn were often 
pushed away by the Chinese kingdom. On coming to India these 
people largely ^opted lodo-Aryan customs and traditions. They 
look^ upon India as tiio parent country for religion and culture and 
civilization. The Kushans themaelvos had followed Indo^Aryan 
traditions to a largo extent. This w*a8 indeed the reason why 
they managed to stay in India and rule over Large parts of it for 
sudti a long time. They tried to behave as Indo-Aryans, and wanted 
the people oT the country to forget that they were aliens. They 
succeeded in Bome measure, but not quite, for among the K^hatiriyas 
especially the feeling rankled that aliens were ruJing over them. 
They chMcd under this foreign rule, and so the ferment grew and 
people's minds were troubled. Ultimately these disaffectM people 
round a capable leader, and under his banner they started a holy 
wsir ", as it is called, to free Arvavarta. 

This leader was named Chandragupta. I>o not mix him up with 
the other Chandragupta, tho grandfather of Ashoka. This man bad 
not hin g to do with the Uauryan dynasty. It so happened that he 
was a petty Raja of P&t^putra, but the descendants m Ashoka had 
retired into obscurity bv then. You must remember that we are 
DOW in the beginning oi the fourth century after Chriab—>that is, 
about 308 a.o. This was li34 years after Ashoka's death. 
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Chandrftgiipta was ambitious aod capable. Ho set out to win 
over the other Aryan chiefs in tho north and to form a kind of 
federation with them. Ho married Kumara Devi of the famous and 
powerful IJchchhavi clan, and thus secured the support of this clan. 
Having prepared bis ground carefully, Chandragupta proclaimed bis 
** holy war against all foreign rulers in India. The KshaUriyaa and 
the Aryan aristocracy, deprived of their power and positions by tho 
aliens, were at the back of this war. After a dozen years of fighting, 
Chandragupta managed to gain control of a part of northern India, 
including what are now known os the United IVovinces. Ho then 
crowned himself King of kings. 

Thus began what is known as tbe Gupta dynasty. It lasted for 
about 200 years, till tho Huns came to trouble it. It was a period of 
somewhat aggressive Hinduism and nationalism. The foreign rulers 
—tho Turkis an<i Parthians and other non^Aryans—wrro rooted out 
and forcibly removed. We thus find racial antagonism at work. 
The Tn<]o-Aryan aristocrat was proud of his race and looked down 
upon thrso barbarians and ynkchchhas. Indo^Aryan Rtatos and 
rulers who were conqucre<l by the Guptas were dealt with leniently. 
Rut theru was no leniency for tbe non^Aryaiis. 

Cliandragupta's son, Samudrogupta, was an even more aggressive 
fighter than his father. He was a groat general, and when he bocamo 
Emperor he carried on victorious campaigns all over ibo oountry, 
and even in tho south. Ho extended the Gupta Empire till it spread 
over a great part of India. But in tho south his suzerainty was 
nominal. In tho north the Kushana wore pushed back across the 
Indus river. 

Samudragupia^s son. Cbandragi^ta If. was also a warrior king, 
and he conquemi Kathiawa<l and Gujrat, which had been under the 
rule of a Raka or Turki dynasty for a long time. Ho took tho name 
of V'lkraTnaditya, and by this he is usually known. But this name, 
like that of CcMsr, became tlio title of many rulers, and is therefore 
rather confusing. 

Do you remember aooing an enormous iron pillar near the Qutub 
Minar in Delhi 1 This pillar is said to have b^n built by Vikrama* 
ditya as a kind of Victory Pillar. It is a fine piece of work, and on 
the top is a lotus flower, a symbol of empire. 

The Oupta period was the period of Hindu imperialism in India. 
Thert^ was a great revival of old Aryan culture and ^nskrit learning. 
The Hellenistic, or Greek, and Mongolian elements in Indian life 
and culture, which hod b<^n brought by the Greeks, Kushans and 
others, were not encouraged, and were in fact delil^rately super* 
soded by laying stress on the Indo-Aryan traditions. Sanskrit was 
the official Court language. But even in those days Sanskrit was 
not the common language of the people. The spoken language was 
a form of Prakrit, which was nearly allied to ^nskrit. But even 
though Sanskrit was not the vernacular of tbe time, it was living 
enough. There was a great flowering of Sanskrit poetry and drama 
and of Indo-Aryan art. In the history of Sanskrit literature this 
period is perhaps the richest after the great days which gave the 
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Vedaa aD<l tlie Epics. Kalidasa, tbat wonderful writer, belonged to 
this period. Vikramaditya is said to have had a brilliant Court, 
where ho assembled the greatest writers and artists of the day. 
Have you not heard of llio Nine Jewels of his Court—^the Navaratna ? 
Kalidasa is said to have been one of these nine. 

Satnudragupia changed the capital of bU empire from Pataliputra 
to Ayodhya. Perhaps ho felt that Ayodbya offered a more suitable 
background for his uggiessive Indo*Aryan outlook—with its story of 
Rainucbandra innnortalued jo Valmiki's epic. 

The (iupta revival of Aryanism and Hinduism was naturally not 
very favourably inclined to wards Buddhism. This woa partly 
because this movement was anstooratic, with the Kshattriya chiefs 
backing it, and Buddhism hod moro of democracy in it; partly 
because the Mahayuna form of Buddhism was closely associated wit)) 
the Kushans and other alien rulers of northern India. But there 
sectns tu have been no |)crsccution of Buddhism. Buddhist 
monasteries continued and were still great educational institutions. 
The (luptas had friendly relations w'i(h the rulers of Ceylon, where 
Buddiiism limirished. Meghavarna, the King of Ceylon, sent costly 
giftM to Samudragiipta and founded a monasU*ry at Cay a for 
Sinhalese studonts. 

But Buddhism docline<l in India. This decline was duo, as I 
have told you preyiously, not so much to ouUido pressure on the 
part of the Brahmans or the Covernment of the day, as to the power 
of Hinduism to absorb it grvlually. 

it wa.<« about this time that one of the famous travellers from China 
visited India^not Hiuen Tsang, about whom 1 have told you, but 
Fa«Hicm. Ho came as a Buddhist in search ofBuddhistsucr^b^ks. 
Ho tells us that the m ople of Magadha were bappy and prosperous; 
that juHtico wa» mildly administered ; and that there was no death 
issnaliy. Gaya wos waste and desolate; Kapilavastu had become a 
jungle; but at Pataliputra people were “rich, prosperous and 
virtuous There were many rich and magniticont Buddhist 
n)OJ)asterlos. Along the main roads there w'cre dharmashdlds, 
^vherc travellers could stay and wore suppllcxi with food at pubUo 
expense. In the great cities there were free hospitals. 

After wandering about India, bVEicn went tu Ceylrm, and spent 
two years there. But a oompaniem of his, Tfw>-Ching, liked India 
greatly, u)id was so much impressed by the piety of tlie Buddhist 
monks that be deoidod to remain here. Fa-Hien returned by wm 
from Ceylon to China, and after many adventures and many years’ 
absence, ho reached home. 

Chandragupta the Second, or Vikramaditya, ruled for about 
twenty^threo years. After him came bis son, Kumacagupta, who 
had a long reign of forty years. The next WiiS ^andagupta, who 
succeeded in 4^^. a.c. He hod to face a now terror, which ultimately 
broke the back of the great Gupta Rrapiro. But of this I shall tell 
you in my next letter. 

Some of the finest frescoes of Ajania, as well as the halls and 
chapel, are examples of Gupta art. When you see them you 
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wiJl realize bow wonderful they ore. Unfortunately the freaooes are 
alowly diaappearing, aa they cannot stand exposure for long. 

What was happening in other parte of the world when the Guptas 
held sway in In^ f 5handragupta the First was the contemporary 
of Constantine the Great, the Roman Emperor who founded 
Constantinople. During the times of the later Guptas, tho Roman 
Empire split up into the Eastern and Western, and the Western 
WHS ultimately oyerthrown by the northern barbarian tribes. 
Thus, just about the time when tho Homan Empire was weakening, 
India had a yery powerful State with great generals and mighty 
armies. Samudragunta is sometimes spoken of as tlio Indian 
Napoleon ”, but, ambitious as he was, he did not look beyond the 
frontiers of India for his conquests. 

The Gupta period was one of aggressive iuiperialism and conquest 
and victory. But there are many such imperialistic periods in tho 
history of every country, and thoy havo little Importance in the 
long run. What makes the Gupta times stand out, however, and 
worthy of being remembered ^ih some pride in India, is the 
wonderful renaissance of art and literature \^Iiich they witnessed. 
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THE HUNS COME TO INDIA 

May 4, 1932 

Ths now terror which descended on India across the north* 
western mountains was the Hon terror. 1 said something about 
the Huns in a previous letter when we were discussing the Homan 
Empire. In Europe their greatest leader was Attila, who for 
many years terrorized over both Rome and Constantinople. Allied 
to these tribes were the Huns-—called the White Uons^wbo came 
to India about the same time. They were also nomads from 
central Asia. For a long time past they had been hovering along 
the Indian frontier and giving a lot of trouble to all concerned 
there. As their numbers grew, perhaps because they were 
pushed &om behind by other tribes, they undertook a regular 
invasion. 

Skandagupta, fifth of the Gupta line, bad to face this Hun 
invasion, lie d^eated them and burled them back; but a dozen 
years later they came again. Gradually they spread over Gfindhara 
and the greater part of northern India. They tortured the 
Buddhists and ooni^tted all manner of frightfulnw. 

There must have been continuotis warfare against them, but 
the Guptas could not drive them away. Freeh waves of Huns 
came spread over Central India, and tbeir chief, Toroman, 
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installed himself ae king. He was bad enough, but after him oazno 
his son, Mihiraguia, who was an unmitigated savage and fiendishly 
cruel. Kalhana in his historv of Kashmir—the MjaiaraTtgini^ 
tells us that one of Mihiragnla's amusements was to have elephants 
thrown over great precipices into the valley below. His atrocities 
roused up Aryavarta at length, and the A^as under Baladitya of 
the Gupta line and Yaabodbannan, a ruler of Central India, defeated 
the Huns and made Mibiragula a prisoner. But, unlike the Huns, 
Daladitya was chivalrous, and bo snared Mibiragula and told him 
to go away outside the country. Miniraguta took refuge in Kashmir 
and later treacherously attacked Baladitya, who had treated him 
BO generously. 

^OD, however, the Hun power weakened in India. But many 
of the doacendanta of the Huns remained and gradually got mixed 
up with the Aryan population. It is possible that some of our 
clans of Central India and Rajputana have a trace of this 
Hun blood. 

Tlie Huns ruled northern India for a very short time^lesa than 
fifty years. Aftor%vards tliey settled down peacefully. But the 
ILun wars and their frigbtfumess made a great impression on the 
Indian Aryans. Uua methods of life and government were very 
different frr^in those of the Aryans. The ^iryans were still in a 
large measure a freedom-loving race. Even thoir kinn had to bow 
down to the |>opular will, and their village assembitOB bad groat 
power. But the coming of the Huns and their settling down and 
mixing with the Indum people made some difference to these 
Aryan standards and lowered them. 

Ilaloditya, who was the lost of the great Guptas, died in 530 s.o. 
It is intorcsting to note that this ruler of a typical Hindu line was 
liiiuBolf attract^ towards Buddhism and that his guru was a 
Buddhist monk. The Gupta period is specially known for its 
revival of Krislino-worship, but even so there appears to have 
been no marked conffict with Buddhism. 

Again we find, atlcr the 200 years of Gupta rule, many States 
rising up in tho north, indepezidont of any central authoritv. In 
the south of India, however, a great State now develops. A ruler 
of tlio name of Pulakeein, who maimed descent hrom Kmachandra, 
ostablished an empire in ^e south, known as the Clialukyan Empire. 
These southern people must have been closely connected with the 
Indian colonies in the eastern islands, and there must have been 
constant traffic between these islands and India. We also learn 
that Indian sht}>8 frequently carried merchandise to Persia. The 
Cbalukyan kingdom exchanged ambassadors with the Sassanids in 
Persia, especially with one of thw great rulers, Khusrau II. 


Bajput 

White 
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INDIA’S CONTROL OF FOREIGN MARKETS 

May 6, 1932 

KiouT through this old period of history which wc are ooosklcring, 
for more than 1000 years, we find Indian trade flourishing both in 
the west in Europe and western Asia, and in the east right up to 
China. Why was this so? Not merely bocauso the Indians in 
those days were good sailors and good merchants, whioh they 
certainly wore; and not merely because of their skill in handicrafts, 
groat as was this skill. All this helped. But one of tho chief 
reasons for tho control of distant markets by India seems to have 
been her progress in chemistry, especially in dyeing. The Indians 
of those days seem to have discovered special methods for the 
preparation of fast dyes for cloth. They also knew a special method 
of preparing the indigo dyo from the plant. You will notico that 
the very Ttame " indigo comes from India. It is also probahJo 
that the old Indians knew bow to temper steel well, and thus to 
make fine stool weapons. You may remember my telling you that 
in the old Persian stories of >\)exander’e invasion, whenever a good 
Bwonl ur dagger is mentioned it is stated that it was from India. 

Because India could make these dyes and other articles better 
than the other countries, it was natural that she should command 
the markets. The person or the country having a bettor tool, or a 
better or cheaper method of making any article, is bound, in tho 
long run, to drive out another person or country which has not got 
as good a tool or as good a method. Aii<l this is tho reason wlw 
Europe has gone ahead of Asia during the lost 200 years. New 
discoveries and inventions gave Eiiroiw now nnd powerful tools 
and new methods of manufacture. With tho help of these she 
captured tho markets of the world and became rich and powerful. 
There were other causes, too, which helped her. But for tho 
moment I would like you to consider how important a thing a tool 
is. Man, a great man once said, is a toohmoking animal. And 
man’s history, from the earliest days to the present, in a history of 
more and more efficient tools—from the early stone arrows and 
baimners of the Stone Age to the railway and steam-engine and tlm 
enormous machines of to-day. Indeed, almost cvei^thing we do 
requires a tool. Where would we be without tools 1 

A tool is a good thing; it helps to lighten work. But of course a 
tool may be misused. A saw is a useAd tool, but a child may hurt 
Itself with it. A knife is one of the meet useful things you can 
have. Every scout must liave it. And yet a foolish person may 
kill another with the knife. It is not the fault of the poor knife. 
The fault lies with the person misusing tho tool. 

In the same way m^em machinery, good in iieelf, haa been 
and is being misused in many wa^. Instead of lightening the 
burden of work on the masses, it has often made their lot oven 
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worse tli&n before. Instead of bringing happiness and comfort to 
millions of people, as it should^ it iss brought mise^ to many; 
and it has placed so much power in the hands of gOTemments that 
they can slaughter millions in their wars. 

But the fault lies not in machinery, hot in the misuse of it. If 
the big machinery were controlled not by irreBponsible pmons 
who want to make money for themselves out of it, but on behalf 
of and for the good of the people generally, there would be a 
tremendous diffcrenoe. 

So in those days, unlike to-day, India was ahead of the world in 
her methods of manufacture. And so Indian cloth and Indian dyes 
and other articles went to far countries and were eagerly sought 
after. To India this trade brought wealth. Besidee this trade, 
South India supplied pepper and other spicee. These spioea also 
came from the eastern islands and passed via India to the West. 
I’oppcr was greatly valued in Rome and the West, and it is said that 
Alaric, a chief of the Goths who captured Itome in 410 a.o. took 
3000 lb. of pepper from there. All this ])cpper must have come 
from or via India. 


40 

THE UPS AND DOWNS OF COUNTRIES AND 

CIVILIZATIONS 


May 0,1932 

Wis have kept away from Cliina for a long time now. Lot us go 
to it again ana carry on our talc, and see what was happening to 
it when Rome woe falling in the West, and India was having a 
national revival under the Guptas, rise or fall of Rome 

aiTocted China very little. Thev were too far removed from each 
other. But I have already told you that the driving back of the 
Central Asian tribes by the Chinese State sometimes bad disastrous 
conaequencos for Europe and India. These tribes, or otben whom 
they pushed, went west and south. They upset kingdoms and 
States and created oonfusion. Many settled down in eastern 
Europe and in India. 

There were, of course, direct contacts between Romo and China, 
and* embassies were exchanged. The earliest of such embassies 
mentioned in the Chinese t^ke is said to have oomo from the 
Emperor An-Tun of Rome in 166. A.O. This An-Tun is no other 
than hfaxcus Aurelius Antoninus, whom I mentioned in one of zny 
letters to you. 

The fail of Borne in Europe was a mighty thing. It was not 
merely the fall of a city or the fall of an empire. In a way the Roman 
Empire continued at Constantixmple for long afterwmdi, and the 
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^hoet of tLe Empiro hovered all over Europe for 1400 yeen or so. 
But the fall of waa the eod of a greet period. It wes the 
end of tho ancieot world of Greece Rome. A new world, e 
new culture and civilization were rising in tho West on the ruins of 
Home. We are misled by words and phrases, and because we find 
the same words used, we are apt to think that they mean the same 
thing. After Rome fell, weetem EoJope continued to talk In tho 
languaM of Rome, but behind that language were different ideas 
and dineront meanings. People say that the ooantriea of Europe 
to-day are the children of Greece and Rome. A^ this is true io 
some extent, but still it is a misleading statement. For the countries 
of Europe represent something quite difi^erent from what Greece 
and Rome for. The old world of Rome and Greece oollapsed 
almost oompletoly. The civilization that had been built up in 
iOOO years or more ran to sood and decayed. It was then that the 
semi-civilized, half-barbarous countries of western Europe appear 
on the page of history and build up slowly a new culture and omli- 
zatioii. They learned much from iiome; they borrowed from the 
old world. But the process of Jcaj'ning was diSoult and laborious. 
For hundreds of years culture and civilization soeined to have 
gone to sleet) in Eutoi>c. ^'Ihi re wan tho darkness of ignorance and 
bigotry. These centuries have tboreforo been called the Dark Ages. 

Why was this so ? Why should the world go ba^; and why 
hIiouIU the knowledge accumulated through linndreds of years of 
labour disappear, or be foigotlon ? These are big questions, which 
trouble tho wisest of us. i shall not attempt to SASWor them. Is 
it not strange that India, which was great io thought and action, 
should fall so miserably and for long periods should remain a slave 
country! Or China, with her .Hjdendid past, be a prey to intcrmin- 
able fighting ? Perhaps the knowledge ;knd the wisdom of tJie ages, 
which mail has gatherod together bit by bit, do not disappear. But 
somehow our eyes oJoso and we cannot see at times. The window 
is shut and there is darkness. But outside and all around is the 
light, and if we keep our eyes or our windows shut, it does not 
mean that tho light has disappeared. 

Some people say that the Dark Ages in Europe were due to 
Christianity^not we region of Jesus, but the official Christianity 
which iloariBbed in the West after Constantino, the Roman Em¬ 
peror, adopted it. Iiuieed, these people say that the adoption of 
Cl^tianity by Constantine in the fourth century ** inaugurated a 
millennium ’* (that U, 1000 years) ** in which reason was enchained, 
thought was enslaved, and knowledge made no progress Not 
only did it bring persecution and bigotry and intolerance, but it 
made it difficult for people to make progress in science and in most 
other ways. Sacral b^ks often become obstaclea to progrsaii. 
They tell us what the world was like at the time that they were 
written; they tell us the ideas of that period, and fb customs. 
No one dare challenge those ideas or those oustoms because they 
an written in a sacred book. So, althongh the world may 
change tremendously, we aro not allowed to ohLige cmr Ideas and 
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custoius to fit in wit^ tfie changed conditione. The reeult is that 
ve become misfits^ and of course there is trouble. 

Some people therefore accuse Christianity of having brought 
this poriod of darkness over Europe. Others tell ua that it was 
Christianity and Christian monks and prieeta who kept the lamp 
of learning alight during the Dark Ages. They kept up art and 
painting, and valuable books were carefully preserved and copied 
by them. 

Thus du people argue. Perhaps both are right. But it would 
be ridiculous to say that ChristisAity is responsible for all the 
oviJs that followed the fall of Itome. Indeed, Rome fell becaase 
of these evils. 

I have wandered far. What I wanted to point out to you was 
that while in Europe there was a sudden social collapse and a 
sudden change there was no such sudden cliange in China or even 
In India. In Europe we see the end of a civilisation and the early 
boginoings of another which was to develop slowly into what it is 
to-day. in China we see the same high degree of culture and 
civilisation continuing without any such break. There are upe and 
downs. Good periods and bod lungs and emperors come and go, 
and dynasties change. But the cultural inlieritaiwe does not bre^. 
Even when China splits up into several States and there is mutual 
oonfiict, art and literature fiourish, lovely paintings are made, and 
beautiful va^es and fine buildings. Printing comes into use, and 
tea-drinking comes into fashion and is oelobmtod in poetry. There 
is a continuing grace and artistry in China which can come alone 
from a high oivUisation. 

So also in India. There is no sudden breok, as in Rome. Cer¬ 
tainly there are bad times and good. Periods of fine literary and 
artiutic production, and periods of deeiruction and dec^. But 
civilization continues, after a fashion. It spreads from ^dia to 
the other countries of the East. It absorbs and loachee even the 
barbarians who come to plunder. 

Do not think that I am trying to praise India or China at the 
expense of the West. There is nothing to shout about in the 
condition of India or China to-day, and even the blind can see 
that, with all their past greatness, they have sunk low in the scale 
of nations. If there was no sudden break with their past culture, 
this does not mean that there has been no change for the worse. 
If we were up and we arc down, obviously we have oome down in 
the world, wo may feel pleased at the continuity of our civiliza¬ 
tion, but that is small comfort when that oiviiization itself has 
run to seed. Perhaps it might have been better for us if we had 
had sudden brCaha with the past. This mi^t have shaken us up 
and given new life and vitality. It may be wat the events that are 
Jukppening in India and the world to-^y are giving this impetus 
to our old eev&try and filling her with youth a^ new life agw. 

strength and perseverance of India in the past seem to have 
lain in her widespre^^ system of village republics or self-governing 
panMyaU. There were no bog landloi^ and no big tamindarst such 
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^ we have to-day. Land belonged to the village oommuuity or 
jianchdyai or to the peaaante who worked on it. And theee pan- 
chdyaU bad a great deal of power and authority. They were elected 
by the village folk, and thus there was a basis of democracy in this 
system. Kings came and went, or quarrelled with each other, but 
they did not touch or interfere with this village system or venture 
to take away from the liberties of the panchayM. And so while 
empires changed, the social fabric wliich was based on the village 
system continued without great change. We aro apt to bo misled 
by the accounts of invasions and fighting and change of rulers 
into thinking that the whole population was affected by them. 
Of course, populations were sometimea sfTectod, especially in the 
north of Inma, but on the whole It may be said that they worried 
little and carrieti on in spite of changes at the top. 

Another factor that strengthened tlio social system in India for 
a long time was the caste system as it originally existed. Caste 
then was not so rigid as it l>ocamo later; nor did it depend on 
birth alone. It held Indian life together for thousands of years, 
and it could only do so, not by preventing change or growth, but 
by allowing this to take place. The old Indian outlook in religion 
and life was always one of tolerance and experiment and change. 
That gave it strength. Gradually, however, repeated invasions 
and other troublee made caste rigid, and with it the whole Indian 
outlook became more rigid and unyielding. This process went on 
till the Indian people were reduced to their present miserable com 
dition, and casto became the enemy of every kind of progress. 
Tiistcud of holding together the social structure, it splits it up into 
hundrorls of divisions and makes us weak and-turns brother against 
brother. 

Thus oasto helped in the ]msI in strengthening India's social 
system. But even so it hod the seecls of decay in it. It was based 
on perpetuating inequality and injusti<^*, aiul any such attempt 
was bound to fail in the end. No sound and stable society can bo 
built up on the basis of inequality ami injustice, or on the exploitation 
of one class or group by another. Because to*day there is still this 
unfair exploitation, wo see so much trouble and unhappiness all 
over the world. But everywherej^ple have oomo to realise this 
and are working hard to get rid of it. 

Ah in India, so also in China, the etrengUi of the social syntem 
lay in the villages, and the hundreds of thousands of peasants who 
owned and tilled the land. There also there wore no big tamindars. 
Religion waa never permitted to dogmatize or to become intolerant. 
Of all the people in the world, perhaps the Chinese have been and 
still are the least bigoted in the matter of religion. 

Again, you will remember that both in India aud Clilna there 
was no such labour slavery as in Greece or Rome, or earlier still in 
Egy])t. There were some domestic servants who wens slaves, but 
they made little difference to the social system. This system would 
have gone on in the same way without them. Not so in ancient 
Greece or Borne, where the large numbere of slaves were an essential 
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part of the eystem, and the real burden of all work lay on them. 
And in Egypt, where would the great Pyrannda haye b^n but for 
thia alare laDOur ? 

I began tbie letter with China and 1 intended to carry on her 
etory. But I have drifted to other subjecte, not an unuaual thing 
for me I Perhaps next time we may stick to China. 


41 

CHINA FLOURISHES UNDER THE TANGS 

May 7,1932 

I KAVK told you of the Han dynaety in China; and of the coming 
of Buddliism; and of the invention of printing; and the intro¬ 
duction of the examination system for choositig public officers. In 
the third c(«rituvy after Christ the Han dynasty endsi and the empire 
is divided up into three States. This period of diviaion into Tito 
Three Kingdoms ”, as they are calloa, lasts for several hundred 
years, till China is reunitod again and ma<lo into a powerful single 
State by a new dynasty, called the Tang Dynaaty. This was curly 
in the seventh century. 

But even during this period of division Chinese culture and art 
continued in spite of Tartar attacks from the north. We are told 
of largo libraries and of fine paintings. India continued to export 
not only her fine cloth and otoer goods, but her thought and religion 
and art. Many Buddhist inissionarios wont to China from India, 
and they carried with them the traditions of Indian art, and it is 
possiblo that Indian artists and master-craftsmen also went. The 
coming of Buddhism and of now ideas from India had a great effect 
on China. China of course was and had been a highly civilized 
country. It was not os if the religion or thought or art of India 
went to a backward country and iock, possession of it. In China 
this Lad to come up against China’s own ancient art and ways of 
thought. The result of the impact of these two was to prcwnce 
something differojtt from either—something with much of India in 
it but still essentially Chinese and moulded according to the Chinese 
pattern. Thus the coming of theee thought-oorreats from India 
gave an impetus and a kick to the artistic and mental life of China. 

In the same way the message of Buddhism and of Indian art 
went farther to Korea and Japan, and it is interesting to see 
how these countries were affected by it. Each country adapted it 
to suit its own particular genius. Thus although Buadhism 
flourishes in China and Japan, it bears a different aspect in esich 
country; and both these perhaps differ in many ways from the 
Buddhism that went out from India. Art also varies and changes 
with the skies and with the people. In India we have now, as a 
9 
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peoples ior^ottcii art and bvuuty. Not ouJy liaTo wo not j*roducod 
anything oi great In^auty lor long, but moHt of ub have even for* 
gotten how to appredate the beautiful. How cau beauty and art 
hourinh in a country wluch is not froot They wither away in the 
darkneas of subjection and restraint. But already, with iho vision 
of froedom beforu us, our sense of beauty is slowly waking up. 
When freedom comes you will see a gimt revival of art anti beauty 
in thU country, and I hope this will sweep away the ugliness of our 
homes and our oities and our lives. C^na and Japan have been 
moro fortunate than India and they have preserved still a great 
deal of their sense of beauty and artistry. 

As Buddhism spread in China more and more Indian Buddhists 
and monks went there, and Chinese monks travelled to India and 
to other countries. I have told you of Fa*Hien. You know also 
of Huien Tsang. Both of theee came to India. There is a very 
interesting report of the journey of a Chinese monk named Hui 
Sheng across the eastern seas. He came to the capital of China in 
409 A.c. and said that ho had visited a land, which he called Fu 
Slang, several thousand miles east of China. East of China and 
Japan there is the PaeiBo Ocean, and it is possible that Hni Sheng 
had crossed this oooan. Periiaps be vixited Mexico, for in Mexico 
there was oven then on old civilization. 

Attracted by the spread of Buddhism in China, the head and 
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patriArob of Indian Buddhism, whose name or title was Bodhid- 
narma» sailed from South India for Canton in China. Perhaps the 
gradual weakening of Buddhism in India indaoed him to go. He 
was an old man when he went in 626 a.o. With him and after 
him went many other monks to China. It is said that in one 
province of China alone^Lo-Yang—there wore at this time more 
than dOCN) Indian monks and 10»000 Indian familiee. 

Buddhism had another period of revival in India soon after» and 
as the birthplace of the Buddha and the place where the sacred 
writings were, India continued to attract pious Buddhists. But the 
glory seems to have departed from Budohism in India, and China 
now becomes the leading Buddhist country. 

The Tang dynasty was started by the Emperor Kao Tsu in 
618 A.o. only did he unite the whole of China, but he spread 
his authority over an immense area-^ver Annam and Camoodia 
in the south and right up to Persia and the Caspian Sea in the west. 
Part of Korea was also included in this mighty empire. The capital 
of the Empire was Si-an-Fu, a city which was lamous in eastern 
Asia for its splendour and culture. Embassies and commissions 
canio to it from Japan and southern Korea, which was still free, 
to study its arts, phalosopby, and civilisation. 

The I'ang Emperors encouraged foreign trade and foreigii visitors. 
Social laws were made for the foreigners who settlod or came to 
Cnina, so that they might be judged according to their own customs 
wherever possible. We find especially the Arabs settling down in 
South China, near Canton, about 300 A.o. This was before Islam 
came—that Is, before the birth of the Prophet Mohammad. With 
the help of those Arabs an overseas trade developed and was carried 
in Arab os well as Chinese ships. 

You will be surprised to learn that the census^that is, the 
counting of people in a country so that its population may be 
known—is a very old institution in China. As long ago as 160 a.o. 
it is said that a census took place. This must have been during 
the time of the Hans. The counting used to be by iamilioe and not 
by indivldtials. Each fainity was rouglily supposed to have five 
persons In it. According to Uiis reckoning China had a population 
of about 50,000,000 in 166 a.o. This is not a very accurate method, 
of course, but just remember that this census is quite a new thing 
in the West. 1 believe the first census was held in the United States 
of America about 150 years ago. 

In the early days of the Tangs, two other religions appeared in 
China-^Christianity and Islam. Christianity was brought by a 
sect ^hich bad boon declared heretic and mriven away from the 
West. They wore called Noetoriaos. I wrote to you some time 
ago of the disputes and fights between Christian sects. It was 
as a result of one of theee diiiputes that the Neetorians were driven 
away by Borne. But they spread in China and Persia and in many 
other parts of Asia. They came to India also and had some success. 
But later otiier branches of Christianity and Islam swallowed 
up the Nestorians and there is little trace of them left. 1 was 
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greatly eurprisod to find a small oolony of them at a place in South 
India which we lisitad last year. Do you remember 1 Their bishop 
entertained us to tea. He was a delightful old man. 

It took 80 IU 0 time for Chiistianity to reach China. But Islam 
camo more swiftly. It came^ indeed, a few yean before the Kes* 
toriane and during the lifetime of iU Prophet. The Chinese Em* 
peror received both the embassies—Islamic and Nestorlan^witb 
courtesy and listened to what they bad to say. He appreciated 
their views and showed favour impartially. The Arabs were per* 
mitted to build a mosque in Canton. This mosque still exists, 
although it is 1300 years old, and is one of the oldest mosques in 
tho world. 

So also the Tang Emperor permitted the Luilding of a Christian 
church and monastery. The contraet between this tolerant attitude 
and tho intolerance of Europe in thoeo days is very marked. 

It is said that the Arabs learnt the art of making paper from 
the Chinese and then taught it to Europe. In 751 a.c. there was 
a battle in Turkestan in Uentral Asia between the Chinese and the 
Muslim Arabs. The Arabs mode several Chinese prisoners, and 
these priHoncrs taught them how to make pa]>er. 

The Tangs lasted for 300 years, till 007. a.c. These 300 years 
are said by some to be China's greatest period, wLen there 
was not only a high levcJ of culture, but a high level of general 
bapninosB for the )>eoplc. Many tilings that the West got to know 
muen later, tho Chinese know then. Paper I have already men¬ 
tioned. Gunpowder was another. They were good engineers, and 
geucrally, in almost every particular, they were far in advance of 
Europe. If they were so far ahead, then why could they not keep 
ahead and lead Europe in science and discovery? But Europe 
gradually crept up to them, like a youth overtaking an elderly 
person, and was soon ahead, in some respects at any rate. Why 
this kind of thing Imppens in the history of nations is a most difficult 
question for plnlosophers to ponder over. As you are not yet a 
philosopher who will worry about this question, I need not worry 
cither. 

Tho greatness of China during this period hod naturally gi'eat 
influence over tho rest of Asia, which looked up to China for guidance 
in art and civilixation. India’s star was not shining very brightly 
after tho Gupta Empire ended. As usual, however, progress and 
civilization in China led to too much luxury and easy living. Then 
there was corruption in tho State, and t^ made heavy taxation 
necessary. And so the people got fed up with the Tangs and put 
an end to their dynasty. ' 
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CHOSEN AND DAI NIPPON 

May S, 1932 

As we proceed with our story of tho world, moro end more 
countries wUl come into our ken. So we must now have a look 
at Korea and Japan, close neighbours of China and, in many ways, 
childroD of Chinese civilization. They are at the extreme end of 
Asia—the Far Eastland beyond is the great Pacific Ocean. Till 
recent years thero was, of course, no contact with tbo American 
continent. So their solo contacts were with the great nation on 
the mainland—China. From China and througli China th<^ got 
their religion and art and dvilizatioD. The debt of both Aorea 
and Japan to China is tremendous; and something they owe also 
to India, But whatever oi' India they got was through China and 
coloured by the Chinese spirit. 

Situated as they are, both Korea and Japan had little to do with 
big events in Asia or elsewhere. They wore far from the centre of 
tbmgs, and to some extent they were fortunate, especially Japan. 
Wo might therefore almost ignore thoir history, till recent times, 
without any great difficulty. Tliis would not nsake much difference 
to our understanding events in the rest of Asia. But we need not 
ignore it, just as wc arc not ignoring the past story of Mala>*8ia and 
tne eastern islands. Korea, poor little country, is almost forgotten 
to-day. Japan has swallowed her up and n^e her part of her 
empire. But Korea dreams still of freedom and struggles for 
independence. Japan ie very much in evidence now and the 
newspapers are full of her attacks on China. As I write there is 
something like a war going on in Manchuria. So it would bo well 
if we were to know something of the past of Korea and Japan, as 
this would help us to understand the proeent. 

The first thing to remember is their isolation for long periods. 
Japan, indeed, hoe a remarkable record of isolation and freedom 
from invasion. In the whole course of her history there have been 
few attempts at invading her and no success Las attended them. 
All her troubles, till recently, have been her own internal troubles. 
For a period, Japan even cut herself off i^m the rest of the world 
completely. It w as hardly possible for a Japanese to go out of the 
country or for foreigners, even the Chinese, to enter it. This was 
done ,to protect themselves from foreigners from Europe end 
Christian missionaries. It was a dangerous and foolish thing to do, 
for it meant putting the whole nation in prison and cutting it off 
from all outside influences, good or bad. And then suddenly Japan 
threw open her doors and her windows and rushed out to learn 
everything that Europe bad to teach. And she learnt this with 
such right gpod will that within a generation or two she bad become 
outwardly Tike any European country, and had oven copied all their 
bad habits 1 All this took place within tho last seventy years or so. 
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Korean liMory begins lung aftor^Chineee, and Japanoae bistni^' 
begins long after Korean. I told you in one of my letters last year 
how a Chinese exile named Ki«T^, not approving of a change of 
dynasty in China, marched eastwards with 6000 followers. He 
settled down in Korea, calling it ** Chosen —the Land of the 
Morning Calm. This was in 1122 B.c. Ki^Tse brought with him 
Chinese arts and crafts, agriculture and ailk*makiiig. For over 
000 years Ki«Tse*8 descendants ruled Chosen. Chinese immigrants 
used to come from time to time and settle down in Chosen, and 
thus there was fairly close contact with China. 

A big batch of Chinese came when 8hih Huang Ti was emperor 
in China. You will perhaps remember this Chinese emperor who 
was a contemporary of Aehoka. He is the roan who called himself 
** First Emperor *' and had all the old hooks burnt. Driven away 
by Sliih Huang TiV ruthless methods, many Chinese took refuge 
in Korea, driving away the feeble descendants of Ki-Tse. After 
this, Chosen was dividcnl up into several States for over 800 yoars. 
These Statos often quarrelled with each other. Once one of these 
States asked Qiiua for help—a dangerous request to make. The 
help came, but it refused to go back ! That is the way of powerful 
countries, (.^lina stayed on and added part of Chosen to her 
empire. Even the rest of Chosen, for some hundreds of years, 
acknowledged the suzerainty of tlio Tang Emperors in China. 

It was in 036 a.o. that Chosen became a united mdenondent 
kingdom. Wang Kien was the man who sueoeeded in establishing 
this and for 450 years his sucoeasors managed to rule this kingdom. 

In two or three paragraphs I have given you more than 2000 years 
of Korean liislory I What is worth remembering is Korea's groat 
debt to China. The art of writing came to Korea from China. For 
1000 years they used the Chinese characters, which, you will 
remember, represent ideas and words and plirases and not letters. 
Then they evolved out of this a special alphabet more suitable to 
their own language. 

Buddhism oame via China, and the Confucian philosophy also 
came from China. Artistic influences from India travelled through 
China to Korea and Japan. Korea produced beautiful works of 
art, especially of sculpture. Their architecture resembled the 
Chinese. Great progress was also made in shipbuilding. Indeed, 
at one time the people of Korea had a powerful navy, with which 
they invadod Japan. 

iVobably the aooestors of the present Japanoso oame from 
Korea or Chosen. Some of them may have oome from the south, 
from Malaysia. As you know, the Japanese are a Mongolian race. 
There are still some people in Japan, <^led the Ainus, who are sup* 
posed to be the original inhabitants of the country. These people 
are fair and rather hairy, quite different &om the average Japanese. 
The Ainus have been driven to the northern part of the islands. 

We And that a certain Empress Jingo was head of Yamato State 
about 200 A.o. Yamato was the original name of Japan, or that 
part of it where theee immigrants baa settled. Note the name of 
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this lady^^ingo. It ie a curious coinoiiioDoe t!iat should be 
the name of ono of tbo earliest Japaoese ruiers. The word ** Jingo ” 
has come to have a deCoito meaning in English. It means a 
blustering and bumptious imperialist, or we might say just aimply 
an imperialist, for every such person is bound to bo, to some extent, 
blustering and bumptious. Japan is supposed to suffer also from 
this disease of imperialism or Jingoism, and in recent years she has 
misbehayed greatly towards Korea and China. So it is curious 
that Jingo should have been the name of her first historical ruler. 

Yamato kept up close relations with Korea and it was through 
Korea that Chinese dvilization reached Yaznato. The Chinese 
written language also came about 400 a.c* through Korea. So also 
came Buddlusm. In 552 a.c* the ruler of Pakche (wfaicli was then 
one of the throe kingdoms into which Korea was dividod) sent to 
the ruler of Yamato a golden image of Buddha and BuddhiNt 
tnissionaries with their scriptures. 

The old religion of Japan was Shinto. Tliis is a Cliinose wonl 
moaning the way of tho Gods It was a mixture of Nature- 
worsbiu and ancestor-wurship. It did not trouble itself much 
wilh tho future life or with mysteries and problems. It was the 
religion of a race of warriors. The Japanese, so near to the Chinese 
and so mu(b in their debt for their civiliaation, are yet utterly 
different from the Chinese. Tho Chineeo have been and are an 
essentially peot^ful people. The whole of their civilization and 
philosophy of lifo is peaceful. The Japanese, on the other hand, 
have been and still aro a lighting people. 11)6 chief virtue of a 
soldier is loyalty to his leader and Ut his comrade. This has been 
a virtue of tho Japanosc, and much of their strength is due to this. 
Shinto taught this virtue—Honour the Gods and be loyal to their 
doHcondantH ’’-^and so Shinto has survived to this day in Japan and 
exists alongside with Buddhism. 

But IH this a virtue ? To be loyal to a comrade or to u cause is 
certainly a virtue. But Shinto and other religions have often tried 
to exploit our loyalties so as to beneSt a group of people who rule 
over us. The worsUp of authority, that is what they nave tauglit 
in Japan and in Romo and elsewhere, and you will see later how 
much harm this has done us. 

There was some conflict between tbo new Buddhism, when it 
came, and the old Shinto. But hood they settled down side by 
side, and so they have continued till now. Shinto is still the more 
popular of the two, and it is encouraged by the ruling classes 
beoanso it teaches obedience and loyalty to them. Buddhism is a 
slightly more dangerous religion, for the founder himself was a 
rebel. 

The artistic history of Japan begins with Buddhism. Japan or 
Yamato began then to develop dir^ contacts with China. There 
were constant embwiee to China, especially during the Tang period, 
when the new capital Si-an-fu was famous all over eastern Asia. 
Indeed, the Japanese, or the people of Yamato, themselves estab¬ 
lished a new capital, called Nan, and tried to make this an exaot 
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copy of Si-an-fu. Tho Jajmneeo always seem to have had an amazing 
capacity for copying And imitatizig others. 

Throughout Japanesa history one finds great families opting 
each other and struggling for power. Elsewhere, too, you wuJ 
this in the old days. In these families the old olanddea persists. 
So Japanese history is the stoiy chiefly of the rivalries of families. 
Their Emperor, the hfikado, is supposed to be aU^powerful, an 
autocrat and semi-divine, descended from the Sun. Shinto and 
ancestor-worship have helped to make the people accept the 
autocracy of the Kniperor and made them obedient to the 
men of the land. But the Emperor himself has very often 
been a puppet without any real Mwer. The power and authority 
were with some great family or clan who were the kingmakers and 
made kings and emperors of their choice. 

The first great Japanese family that appears in history oontrolling 
the State was the Sega family. It was th^r adoption of Buddhism 
that made of this a Court and official religion. One of their leaders, 
Shotuku Taishi, is one of the greatest men in Japanese history. 
He was a sincere Buddhist and an artist of great anility. Ho got 
his ideas from the Chinese Confucian classics, and tried to build up 
the government on a moral foundation and not just forco. Japan 
was then full of clans whose chiefs were almost independent, and 
who fought each other and obeyed no authority. The Emperor, 
in spite of his high-sounfling title, was just a big clan ebiof. Shotuku 
Taishi set about changing this and making the Central Government 
strong. Ho ina^lo the variouH clan chiefs and nobles ** vassals or 
snbonllnates to the Km()oror. This was about 000. a.c. 

But after Shotuku Taishi's death the Soga family was driven 
away. A little later another man very famous in Japanese history 
comes on the scene. His name was Kakatomi no kamatori. He 
made all manner of changes in the government and copied many 
Cliinese methods. But he did nut imitate the examination 
system of appointing public ofliciaU, which was peculiar to China. 
The Emperor now becomes something much more tlian a clan 
chief and the Central Government becomes strong. 

It was during tliis period that Nara became the capital, but this 
was only for a short time. Kyoto was made capital in 794 a.o., 
and for nearly 1100 years it remained so, till it was displaced, only 
a short while ago, by Tokio. Tokio is a great big modern city. 
But it is Kyoto which tells us something of the soul of Japan, and 
which carries about her the memories of 1000 years. 

Kakatomi no Kamatori became the founder of the Fujiwara 
family which was to play a great r6le in Japanese history. For 
200 years they ruled, making the emperors mere puppets and forcing 
them often to marry their womenfolk. Afraid of able men in 
other families, they forced them to enter monasteries. 

^^en the capital was at Hara, the Chinese Emperor sent a 
message to the Japanese ruler addressing him as the Emperor of 
Tai-N^h-Fung-Kok, which means ** Groat-Sun-Rise-Kingdom 
The Japanese rather liked this name. It sounded much more 


powerful 
m Japan 
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iinpoRiAg than Yamato. Bo they began calling iheir oountry 
** Dai Nippon the Land of tJie Rimg Bun this is stiill 

their own name for Japan. The name Japan itself came in a curious 
way from Nippon. Six hundred years later a great Italian trareller, 
named Marco Polo, visited China. He never went to Japan, but 
he wrote about it in his book of travels. He had heard toe name 
Nyih^Pting'Kok. He wrote this as ** Chipango in his book, and 
from this came the word Japan. 

Have I told you, or do you know, how our country came to bo 
called India and Hindustani Both names come from the river 
Indus or Sindbu, which thus becomes the river of India. From 
Sindhu the Greolu called our country Indos, and from this came 
IncUa. Also from Sindhu, the Persians got Hindu, and from that 
came Hindustan. 
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Wk shall go back to India again. The Huns have been defeated 
and driven back, but many remain in odd corners. The groat 
Gupta dynasty fades away after Baladitya, and there are many 
kingdoms and States in northern India. In the south Pulakosin 
has established the Cbalukyan Empire. 

Not far from Cawnjiore is the little town of Kaoauj. Cawnpore 
is now a big city, but an ugly one wlUi its factories and chimneys, 
and Kanaiij is a modest place, hardly bigger than a village. But 
in the days of which I spoak, Kanauj wus a great capital, famous 
for its poots and artists and philosophers, and Cawnpore was still 
unborn, and was to remain unborn for many hundreds of years. 

Kanauj is the mo<lern name. The real name is I^inya-Kubja^ 
the ** bunch*backed girl The story is that eoT*ke ancient sage 
or rishi, made angry at a fancied slight, cursed the hundred daughters 
of a king and tu^o them ]umch>backcd) And since then the 
city where they lived was called the City of Hunch-backed Girls ” 
—klnya-Ku bj a. 

But we shall call it Kanauj for short. The Huns killed the Raja 
of Kanauj and made his wife Rajaslurl a prisoner. Thereupon 
R&jashrrs brother, Raja-V'ardhana, came to fight the Huns and 
rescue his sister. He defeated them, but was troacherously killed. 
The younger brother, Harsha*Vardhana, now went out to search 
for bis sister Rajashri. The poor mrl bad managed to escape to 
the mountains and, overoome by her sufferings, had decided to 
end her life. It is said that she was on the point of becoming a 
sari when Harsha found her and saved her from this. 

Having found and rescued his sister, the next thing Harsha 
did was to punish the petty raja who bad killed his brother 
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treaohArousIj. Not only did ho paniBh him, but he sucoooded in con¬ 
quering tho whole of northern India, from aea to aea, and up to 
the Vindhya Mountaina in the south. Beyond the Vindhyae was 
the Chalukyan Empire, and Harsha was stopped by this. 

Harsha*Vardhana made Kanauj his capital. Being himself a 
poet and dramatist, he gathered round himself a host of poeta and 
artists, and Kanauj be^me a famous city. Hareha was a keen 
Buddhist. Buddhism, as a separate faith, had weakened greatJy 
in India; it was being swallowed up by the Brahmans. Harsha 
appears to haye been the last great Buddhist sovereign in Bidia. 

It woe during Harsha's reign that our old friend, Hiuen Taang,^ 
came to India, and the book of his travels that he wrote on his 
return tells us a lot about India and tho countries of Central Asia 
which he crossed on his way to India. He wae a pious Buddhist, 
and he camo to visit tho sacred places of Buddlusm and to take 
with him tho scriptures of the faith. Right across tho desert of 
Gobi ho come, visiting many a famous city on the way—Tashkand 
and kSamarqand and Balkb and Khotau and Yarkand. All over 
India he travcllod, perhaps oven visiting Ceylon. His book is a 
strange and fascinating jumble of accurate observations of the 
countries he visited, wonderful character>akotcbes of peoples in 
different parts of India, whUIi seem true oven to-day, fantastic 
stories which bo heard, and numerous miraclo-storiee of the Buddha 
and the Bodhisattvas. One of his delightlut stories, about the 
Very Wise Man who went about with copper-plates round hts belly, 

I have a]rea<ly told you. 

Many years lio spent in India, eepecially in the great university 
of Nalanda, which was not far from Fatal iputra. Nalanda, which 
was a inonasU'ry and university combined, is sahl to have had as 
many as 10,000 students and monks in residence. It was the 
groat centre of Buddhist learning, a rival to Benares, which was 
the stronghold of Brahman learning. 

I told you once that India was known of old as tho Land of the 
Moon—Indu-land I Hiuon Tsang also tails us about this, and 
describes how suitable the name is. Apparently even in Chinese 
In-Tu is the name for the moon. So it is quite easy for you to 
adopt a Chinese name I ^ 

Hiuon Tsang came to India in 629 A,c. He was twenty-six 
years old when he started on bis journey from China. An old 
Chinese record tells us that he was handsome and tail. " His 
colouring was delicate, hie eyes brilliant. His bearing was grave 
and majestic, and his features seemed to radiate charm and bright- 
ness. ... He had the majesty of the great waters that surround 
the earth, the serenity and brilliance of the lotus that rises &om 
the midst of the waters.'* 

Alone, in the saffron garb of the Buddhist bfUlcshUj he started 
on his mighty journey, even though the Chinese Emperor had 

’ Hi^en Tsang't name if alfo Yuon Chang ot Yuan Chwang or Hmian* 
tfans. 

* Indira't pet oatne ia Indu. 
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refused his pcrmiseion. He crosaed the Gobi dmrt, barely sur¬ 
viving the ordeal, and reached the kingdom of Turfan, that stood 
on the very edge of this deeert. A strange little oasis of oulture 
was this desort kingdom. It is a deed place now where arcbaologists 
and auLiquarians for old remains. But in the seventh century, 
when Hiuen Tsang passed through it, it was full of life and a high 
oulture. And this culture was a remarkable oombmation of India, 
China, Persia, and even bits of Europe. Buddhism dourishod and 
Indian influence through Sanskrit was marked ; and the ways 
of lifo were borrowed largely from China and Persia. Their language 
was not Mongolian, as one might expect, but Indo-European, 
resejnbling in many ways the Cdtic languages of Europe. And, 
stranger still, on their frescoes in stone appear flgures that aro 
similar to European types. Very beautiful are these frosooes with 
their Buddhas and Bodhisattvaa and gods and goddesses. The 
goddosHos often have Indian draperies or Gredan head-dresses and 
draperies, presenting, so says the French critic M. Qrouaset, the 
happiest combination of Hindu suppleness, Helletuc eloquence, and 
Chinese charm 

Turfan still exists, and yon can And it in the map. But it is a 
pla<« of little importance. How wonderful it is that in the far-oft* 
Hoventh century, rich streams of culture should have flown from 
distant regions to moot hoi'e and unite to form a hannoniotis 
Hynthosis I 

From Turfan the pilgrim Hiuen Tsang went on to Kucha, yet 
an(»thor famous centre of Central Asia then, with a rich and brilliant 
civilization, known especially for the fame of its musicians and the 
charm of its women. Its religion and art came from India; Iran 
Qoutrihuiod to its culture and to its merchandise ; and its language 
was ndated to Sanskrit, old Persian. Latin and Celtic. Another 
fasomatiog mixture! 

AtuI so Hiuen Tsang travelled on through the lands of the Turks 
from where the Great I^an. who was a Buddhist, exorcised dominion 
over the greater part of Central Asia; to Samarqand, which was 
already then an ancient city with memories of Alexander, who had 
passed by it nearly 1000 years earlier; to Balkh; and then the 
valley of the Kabul river, and Kashmir and India. 

These were the early days of the Tang dynasty in China, when 
8 i-an-fu, their capital, was a centre of art and learning, and China 
led the world in civilization. Yon must remember, therefore, that 
Hiuen Tsang came from this highly civilized ooun^, and his 
stanc^artls of comparison must have been high. His testimony 
about Indian conditions is thus important and valuable. He 
praises the Indian people and the administration. With respect 
to the onlinary people,'* ho says, although they are naturally 
light-minded, yet they are upri^t and honourable. In money 
matters they are without craft, and in administering justice they 
are considerate. • . . They are not deceitful or treacherous in their 
conduct, and are faithful in their oaths and promises. In their 
rules of government there is remarkable rectitude, whilst in their 
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behaTiour there ie much geotfenees and sweetness. With respect 
to criminals or rebels, theec aro few in number, and only occai^ionally 
troublesome.'* 

He further says; ** As the administration of the government is 
founded on benico nrinciDles. the executive is simnle. . . . Peonle 


are not. subject to forced labour." " In this way taxes on people 
aro light and the personal service required of them is mediate. 
Each one keeps bis own worldly goods in peace, and all till the 
ground for their subsistence. Those who cultivate the royal estates 
pay a sixth part of the produce as tribute. Tbo merchants who 
engage in commerce come and go in carrying out their transactions, 
and so on." 

Hiuen Tsang found that the education of the people was organised 
and began early. After the primer bad been learnt, the boy or 
girl was RU])posed to begin the study of the five Shasirae at tbo age 
of seven. " 6hatfr^ " are now supposed to moan purely religious 
books, but in those days they meant knowledge of all kinds, ^us 
the five iSfuutnu wero: (1) Grammar; (2) Scienoo of arts and 
crafts; (3) Medici no; (4) l^gio; (5) Philosophy. The study of 
these subjects went on in the universitios and was usually com¬ 
pleted at the age of thirty. I suppose not very many people could 
go on up to that age. But it appears that primary omication was 
oomparatively widespread, as all the monks and priests were the 
teachers, atuf there was no lack of thorn. Hiuen Tsang was mucli 
atru<ik by tlie love of learning of the In<Jian people, and right 
through his book he refers to this. 

Hiuen gives us a description of the great Kuinbb Mela at Prayag.» 
When you see this nuUt again, think of Hiuen Tsang'a visit to it 
1300 yoam ago, and remember that oven then it was an old mela 
ooming right down from the Vedic times. Compared to this 
ancient one, of hoary lincago, our dty of AUahab^ is but of yester¬ 
day. It was foundeki by Akbar leas than 400 years ago. Far older 
was Prayag, but older still is that attraction which, for thousands 
of years, has drawn millions, year after year, to the mecting-jdace 
of the Qanga and the Jumna. 

Hiuen Tsang tells us bow Horsha, though u Buddhist, went to 
this typical Hindu festival. On his hebalf on imperial decree 
invited all the poor and needy of the ** Rve Indies " to come and 
be his guests at the rrula. It was a bravo invitation, even for an 
emperor. Needless to say, many came; and 100,000 are said to 
have fed daily as Harsba's guests I At this mrla, every five years, 
Haxsba used to distribute all the surplus of liis treasury: gold, 
jcw'ellery, aiUc—indeed everything he had. He even gave away bis 
crown and rich clothing and took from his sister R&jawr! a common 
garment which had already been worn. 

As a pious Buddhist, Harsha stopped the killing of animals for 
food. This was probably not objected to much by the Brahmans, 
as they had taken more and more to vegetarianisn^ since Buddha's 
ooming. 

’ Prsysg ii the old nemo for AUiUiebnd. Meia a s fair. 
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There is a little tit^bit of iafarmation iii HiLJen*s buck which 
might interest you. He tells ua th&t when a person fell ill in India 
he immediately fasted for seven days. Most people recovered 
during this fast. But if the illness continued, then they took 
medicine. Illness could not have been popular in those days, nor 
would doctors be much in demand I 

A striking feature of India in those days was the great defer¬ 
ence and respect shown by rulers and military men to learned and 
cultured people. In India and in China a deliberate attempt was 
made, and with great success, to give the place of honour to learn¬ 
ing and culture, and not to brute force or riches. 

After spending many years in India, Hiuen Tsang journeyed 
back home, crossing again the northern mountains. He was nearly 
drowned in the Indus and many of his valuable books were washed 
away. But still he managed to take a large number of manu¬ 
scripts, and the translation of these into Chinese kept him busy 
for many veare. Ho was welcomed bock with great warmth by 
the Tang Emperor at Si-an-fu, and it was this Emperor who made 
him write the account of hie travelA. 

Hiuen tolls ue of the Turks ho met in Central Asia—tliis new 
tribe wliich in later years was to go west and upset many a king¬ 
dom, He tells us of Buddhist monasteries all over Central Asia. 
Indeed, Buddhist monasteries were to bo found in Persia, Iraq 
or Mowputamia, Khoruwin, Mosul—right up to the frontiers of 
Syria. Of the Persian f>eople, Hiuen tells us that they care not 
for learning, but give thcmm^lvee entirely to works of art. All 
they make the neighbouring countries value very much.'* 

Wonderful travellers there were in those days 1 Even the 
journeys to the heart of Africa or the North or l^uth I’ole now 
seem feeble compared with the giant journeys of old. For years 
they moved on and on, across mountains and deserts, and cut off 
completely from all friends.* Somotimee, perhaps, they felt a little 
home-sick, but they are much too dignihod to say so. One of 
these travellers, however, lets us h|ve a glimpse into bis mind as, 
standing in a distant lazid, be thought of home and hungered for 
it. Uis name was Sung-Yun, and he came to India 100 years 
before Hiuen Tsang. Ho was in the mountain country in Qnndhura, 
north-wost of India. He tells us that the gentle breeze which 
fanned the air, the songs of the birds, the trees in their springtide 
beauty, the butterflies that fluttered over tbo numerous flowers— 
all this caused Sung-Yun, as be gazed on this lovely scenery in a 
distant land, to revert to home thoughts; and so melancholy were 
his reflections, that be brouglit on a severe attack of illness 1" 
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SOUTH INDIA PRODUCES MANY KINGS AND 
WARRIORS AND A GREAT MAN 

May 13. 1332 

KnfO Ha&sba died in 048 a.c. But even before his death a 
little cloud appeared on the north-west frontier of India, in Balu¬ 
chistan—a cloud which was the forerunner of a mightv storm tliat 
was breaking in western Asia, northern Africa and southom Europe. 
A now prophet had arisen in Arabia, and Mohammad was nie 
name; and ho had preached a new region called Islam. Fired 
with 7.eal for their now faith, and full of confidohce in themselves, 
the Arabs danhcxl across continents, conquering as they went. It 
was an amasitig feat, and we must oxamino this new force which 
oame into the world and made so znuuh difference to it. But before 
we consider it. wo mast t>ay a visit to South India and try to make 
out what it waa like in tiiOHo days. Tlio Muslim Arabs reached 
Baluchistan in Harsh a*s time, and soon after they took ponsession 
of Bindh. But thero they stayed, and for another 300 years there 
was no further Muslim invasiou of India. And when this invasion 
came it was not the doing of the Aral>s, but of some of the Central 
Asian tribes who became converted to Islam* 

8 o we go to the south, in the west and wntm there is the 
Ohalukyan kingdom, largely consisting of the Maharashtra country, 
with Badami as their capital. Hiuen Tsang praises the Maha> 
rashtrians and speaks highly of their courage. They are warlike 
and proud-spirit^, grateful for favours and revengeful fur wrongs 
The Chalukyans had to hold Uarsha in the north, the PallaviM in 
the south, and Kalinga (OrisAa) in the oast. They grow in power 
and spread from sea to sea. and then they were pushed away by 
the R^htrakuUs. ^ 

And BO big empires and kingdoms flourished in the south— 
sometimes balancing each other, somotimes one of them growing 
a»d oversbadow'ing the others. Under the Paiidyan kings Madura 
was a great centre of culture, and poets and writers of the Tamil 
language gathered there. Most of the oUssios of Tamil date irom 
the begin^g of the Christian era. The Padlavas, whose capital 
was Kanchipura—tho modem Conjeevaram, also bad their day of 
glory. They w*cre largely responsible for the colonization of 
Malaysia. 

Later, the Chola Empire grew to tx>wer, and about the middle of 
the ninth century it dominated the south. It was a sea-power 
and had a big na^, with which It swept the Bay of Bengal and 
the Arabian sea. lie chief port was Kaviripoddinam at the mouth 
of the Kaveri river. Vijayalaya was their first great ruler. They 
went on spreading north till tho liashtrakutaa suddenly defeated 
them, but they recovered soon under Bajaraja, who restored the 
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Ghola forhmes. This was near the end of the tenth century* just 
about the time when Muslim inTaaione were place in northern 
India. Rajaraja was, of course, little affected by what was hap- 
pezking in the far north, and he carried on his imperialist ventures. 
He conquered Ceylon, and the Chelae ruled there for seventy years. 
His son Rajendra was equally aggressive and warlike. Ue con¬ 
quered aoulhem Burma, tak^ his war •elephants with him in 
his ships. He came to northern India also and defeated the Kmg 
of Bengal. The Chola Empire thus became very estezxsive, the 
biggest since the days of the Guptas. But it did not last, llajendra 
was a great warrior, but he appears to have been cruel, and he did 
nothing to win over the States he bad conquered. He reigned 
from 1013 to 1044, and after bis death the Chola Empire broke up, 
many of the tributary States revolting. 

Apart from thoir success in war, the Cbolas were long famous for 
their sea-trade, Their One cotton goods were much sought after, 
and their port, Kaviripatldinazu, was a busy place, with ships 
carrying znorchandise coming from and ^ing to distant places, 
There was a settlement of lavanas or Gre^s there. There is 
mention of the Oholas even in the Makabhdrafa. 

1 have tried to tell you, as briefly as possible, about several 
hundred years of South Indian liistory. Probably this attempt 
at brevity will only confuse you. But we cannot afford to lose 
ourselves in the m&%e of different kingdoms and dynasties. We 
have the whole world to consiiler, and if a small part of it, even 
though it may be the part wliere we live, took up much of our 
time, we would never get on with the rest. 

But more important than the kings and their oououosts is Uie 
cultural and artistic record of those times. Artistically, there are 
far YU ore remains in the south than the north has to offer. Most 
of the northern monuments and buildings and sculptures were 
destroyed during the wars and Muslim invasions. In the south 
they escaped even when the Muslims reached there, It is unfortu* 
nate that numerous beautiful monutnents were destroyed in the 
north. The Muslims who came th e r e a nd remember they were 
the Cimtral Asians and not the Arabs—wore full of seal for their 
religion and wanted to destroy idols. But another reason for their 
destruction was perhaps the use of old temples as citadels and 
fighting places. Many of the temples in the south even now seem 
to resemble citadels where people can defend themselves if attacked. 
These temples thus served many purpoees, apart from that of 
worship. They were the village school, the village meeting-place, 
panchdytU ghar or parliament, and finally, if this l^ame necessary, 
the village fort for definice against the enemy. Thus all the life 
of the village revolved round the temple, and naturally the people 
wiio must havQ bossed over eveiything were the temple priests 
and Brahmans. But the fact that toruplee were used someUmee 
as citadels may explain why the Muslim invaders destroyed them. 

Of this period tnere is a beautiful temple at Tanjoro built by 
Hajaraja, the C'hola ruler. At Badami there are also fine temples^ 

4 
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BO alao at Conjeoraram. But the most wonderAiI of the temples 
we have of those days is the Kailasa temple of KUora—a marvel 
carved out of the solid rock. This was beguo in the second half 
of the eighth century. There are also beau^ul pieces of sculpture 
in bronze, notably the famous Nataraja^-Shiva's dance of life. 

Hajendra I, the Chola King, had remarkable irri^tion works 
constructed at Cholapuram—an embankment of soUd masonry, 
sixteoD miles lone. A hundred years after these were made an 
Arab traveller, Alberuni, visited them a)}d he was amazed. He 
says of them : '* Our people, when they soo them, wonder at them 
and are unable to describe them, much loss construct anything 
like them.’* 

I have mentioned in this letter the names of some kings and 
dynasties, who lived their brief life of glory and then disappeared 
and were forgotten. But a raoro remarkable man arose in the 
south, dcAtinod to play a more vital part in India's life than all 
the kings and emperors. Tins young man is known as Sbankarflk 
charya. Probably be was bom about the end of the eighth cen¬ 
tury. He seems to have been a person of amazing genius. He 
set about reviving Hinduism, or rather a special intellectual kind 
of Hinduism called Saivism—the worship of Shiva. He fought 
against Buddhism—lough I with hia intellect and arguments. He 
established an onler oi aanycTstns open to all castes, like the Buddhist 
Sangha. He established four centres for this order of sanyu^iiu, 
situated at the four comers of India, north, west, south, east. He 
travelled all over India, and wherever he wont he triumphed. 
He came to Benares os a conqueror, but a conqueror of the mind 
and in arguroont. Ultimately be went to Ke<]amath in the Hima¬ 
layas, whoi^ the eternal snows begin, and he died there. And ho 
was only thirty-two, or maybe a little more, when he died. 

Sliankaracharya’s record is a remarkable one. Buddhism, 
which had been driven south from the north, now almost disappears 
from India. Hinduism, and the variety of it known as Saimm, 
becomes dominant all over the country. The whole country is 
stirred up intellectually by Sbaokara's books and commentaries 
and arguments. Not only does he become the great leader of the 
Brahman class, but he seems to catch the imagination of the masses. 
It is an unusual thing for a man to become a great leader chiefly 
because of his powerful intellect, and for such a person to impress 
himself on millions of people and on history. Great soldiers and 
conquerors seem to stand out in history. They become popular 
or are hated, and eometimee they mould history. Great religious 
leaders have moved millions and fired them with enthusiasm, but 
always this has been on the basis of faith. The emotions have 
been appealed to and have been touched. 

It is difQoult for an appeal to the mind and to the intellect to 
go far. Most people unfortunately do not think: they feel and 
act according to their feelings. Yet Sbankara's appeal was to the 
mind and intellect and to reason. It was not )ust the repetition 
of a dogma contained in an old book. Whether his argument was 
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right or wrong ie immaterial for the moment. What ia interesting 
i8 his intellectual approach to religious problems, and eren more 
so the success he gained in spite of this method of approach. This 
gives us a glimpse into the mind of the ruling classes in those days. 

It may interest you to know that among Hindu philosophers 
there was a man, named Charvaka, who preached athwsm—that is, 
who said that there was no God. There are many people to-day, 
especially in Russia, who do not believe in Ood. We need not 
enter into that question liere. But what is very interesting is the 
freedom of thought and writing in India in the olden days. There 
was what is known as freedom of cooscienoe. This was not so in 
Europe till very recent times, and even now there arc some dis* 
abilities. 

Another fact which Shankara's brief but strenuous life brings out 
is the cultural unity of India. Right through ancient history this 
seems to have been acknowledged. Geographically, as you know, 
India is more or less of a unit. Politically^ she has often been split 
up, though occasionally, as we have seen, she has almoet been 
under one central authority. But right from the beginning, cul¬ 
turally she has been one, because she had Ute same background, 
the same traditions, the same religions, the same heroes and heroines, 
the same old mythology, the same learned language (Sanskrit), the 
same places of worahip spread out all over the country, the same 
village panchdyaU and the same ideology and polity. To the 
average Indian the whole of India was a l^d of punya-bhUmi^^ 
holy land—while the rest of the world was largely peopled by 
mUchchhas and barbarians 1 Thus there rose a common Indian 
oonsoiousness which triumphed over, and partly ignored, the 
political divisions of the country. Especially was this so as the 
village system of panchdyat government continued, whatever the 
changes at the top might be. 

Shankara's choice of the four comers of India for his mathst 
or the hea^lquarters of his order of sanydsins, shows bow be regarded 
India as a cultural unit. And the great success which met his 
campaign all over the country in a very short time also shows 
how intellectual and cultural currents travelled rapidly from one 
end of the country to another. 

Sbankara prea^ed Saiviem, and this spread especially in the 
south, where many of the old temples are Saiva temples. In the 
north, during Gupta times, there was a groat revival of Vaisbnaviem 
and Krishna-worship. The temples of these two branches of 
Hinduism are different from each other. 

Tins letter has become long enough. But I have still to say 
much about the condition of India during those Middle Ages. That 
must wait till the next letter. 
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INDIA IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

May 14, 1932 

You will remember my telling you of the ArikaMUtfa^ the book 
written by Ghiinekya or Kautilya, who was the chief Wniater of 
Chandr&dcupta M&urya, the grandfather of Aahoka. In this book 
we wero told all manner of things about the people and methods 
of gOTermneot of those days. It was almost as if a window were 
opened which enables us to have a peep at India in the fourth 
oentuiy before Christ. Such books giving intimate details of 
administration are far more helpful than exaggerated accounts of 
kings and their conquests. 

We have another book which helps us a little to form an ides 
of India in the Middle Ages. This is the of Shukr&charya. 

This is not so good or helpful as the ArthaM^lray but with its help 
aud that of some inscriptions and other accounts we shall try to 
open a window into the ninth or tenth century after Christ. 

The NxiMra tolls us that neither through colour, nor through 
ancestors can the spirit worthy of a Brahman l)e generated 
Thus, according to it, caste division should not l>o by birth, but 
by capacity. Again, it says : '' In making official appointments 
work, character, and merit were to be regaled—-neither caste nor 
family The king was not to act upon his own opinions, but 
upon the opinion of the majority of the people. ** Public opinion 
is more powerful than the king as the rope made of many fibres 
is strong enough to drag a liou.’^ 

Those arc all excellent maxims, good even to-day in theory. 
But as a matter of fact, they do not take us very far in practice. 
A man can rise by capacity and merit. But how is be to acquire 
the capacity and merit? A boy or a girl ynay be quite smart and 
may become a clever and efficicut person if suitable education and 
training are given. But if no arrangements are modo for the 
education or training what is the poor boy or girl to do ? 

In the same way, what is public opinion? Whose opinion is 
to count as the opinion of the public ? Probably the writer of the 
NitMra did not consider the large number of shudra workers as 
entitled to give any opinion. They hardly counted. Public opinion 
was perhaps just the opimon of the upper and ruling classes. 

Still, it IB interesting to notice that in Indian polity^fn the lifiddle 
Ages, as before, autocracy or the divine right of kings had no 
place. 

Then we are told of the king's Council of State and of the high 
officers in charge of public works and parks and forests; of the 
organization of town and village life; of• bridges, ferries, rest- 
houses, roads and—most important for a town or vilIago--^rains. 

The village panchdyat full control over the affairs of the 
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Tillage, and the were treated with great reepeot by the king's 

officers. It was the panchdytxt that distributed lands and collect 
taxes and then paid the govommeDt tax on behalf of the village. 
There appears to have bMO a big panchdyot or mahasahha, which 
supervi^ the work of these panMyats and could interiere if there 
was need for it. These panchayaU aUo had judicial powers and 
could act as judges and try people. 

Some old inscriptions from fouth India tell us how the members 
of the panchdyaU wore elected, their qualihcatioru and disquali¬ 
fications. If any member did not render accounts of public funds 
he was disqualified. Another very interesting rule seema to have 
been that near relatives of members wore disqualified from office. 
How excellent if this could be enforced now in all our councils and 
assembliee and municii^litiee! 

There is mention ol a woman's name as a member of a com* 
mittoo. So it appears that women could serve on those panchdyats 
and their oommittoee. 

('ommittees were formed nut of the elected members of the 
panchdyoUt each committee lasting for a year. IX a member mis* 
behaved be could bo romnvod at once. 

This system of village self-government was the foundation of 
the Aryan polity. It was this that gave it strength, tlo jealous 
were the village assemblioH of tkoir lilwrtiee that it was laid down 
that no soldier was to enter a village oxoept with a royal permit. 
The NiiiMra sa 3 ’s that when the subjects complain of an offioer, 
the king ” ahoiild take the side not of his officors but of hia sub¬ 
jects and if a large number of people complain, the offioer wm 
to bo <lismisHed, ** for,*' says the A*ii»sdra, who does not get intoxi- 
catod by drinking of the vanity of office? '* Wise words which 
seem to apply ea|>ocially to the crowds of officials xsbo misbehave 
and misgovern us in this country to-day ! 

In tho larger towns, whore there were many Mtisans and mer¬ 
chants, ^lilds were formed. Thus there were craft guilds, banking 
oorporations and mercantile associations. There were, of oourso, 
religious organizations also. All these organizations had a great 
tneasun^ of control over thoir domestic affairs. 

The king was enjoined to tax people lightly so as not to injure 
them or bear heavily on them. He was to levy taxce as a garland- 
maker gathers flowers and loaves from the tree^ in the forest, not 
like a chsx<toal-burner. 

Hxich is the fragmentary information that we can pick up about 
the Middle Ages in India. It is a little difficult to find out how 
far practice fitted in with the theory laid down in the books. It 
is easy enough to write of fine theories and ideals in books, but it 
is more ^fficult to live up to them. Tho books, however, help us to 
realize wliat tho ideology or tho ideas of tho people were at the 
time, even though they may not have practised them wholly. We 
find that tho kings and rulers were far from beinc autocratic rulers. 
Their power was kept la check by elected paiichdyaU. We find 
also that there was a fairly advanood system of self-govemmcnt 
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in the villages and and that there was little interference 

with this by the Central Govenunent. 

But when I talk of the ideology of the people, or Belf-govemment, 
what do I mean ? The wholo Bocial structure in India was based 
on tho caste system. In theoiy» ibis may not havo been rigid, 
and may have been open to merit or capacity, as the NUisdra says. 
But in reality this means very little. Tho ruling classes or castes 
were the Br^inans and K$h^iriyM. Soroetiroes there was con¬ 
flict between them for mastery, more often they ruled jointly and 
aooomrnoclated each other. The others they kept down. Gradually, 
as trade and comment increased, the merchant-class became rich 
and important, and as it grew in importance, it was given certain 
privileges and freedom to arrange the domestic affairs of its guilds. 
But oven then it had no real share in tho power of the State. As 
for the poor Sbudras, they remained the bottom dogs right through. 
And even below them were others still. 

Occasionally men from the lower castes made good. Shudras 
wore even known to become kings. But this was a rare thing. A 
more frequent method of rising in tho social scale was for a whole 
Aub-caste to go up a step. Now tribes were often absorbed into 
Hinduism at the Mitom; slowly they worked themselves up. 

You will see. therefore, that although there was no labour slavery 
in India as in the West, our whole social structure was one of 
gradations—one class over another. The millions at the bottom 
w ere exploited by and hod to bear the weight of all those at the 
top. And the people at the top took care to perpetuate this system 
and to keep the power for themselves by not giving opportunities 
of education or training to these poor people at the bottom of the 
ladder. In tho village ^nchdyaU perhaps tho peasantry had some 
say and could not be ignored, but it is highly likely that a few 
olevor Brahmans dominated these panchdyaU ahK». 

The old Aryan polity seems to continue from the days when the 
Aryans came to India and came into touch with the Dravidians to 
the Middle Ages of which wo are speaking. But there appears to 
be a progressive deterioration and weakening. Perhaps it was 
growing old; and perhaps the ropoatod incursions from outside 
gradually wore it down. 

It might interest you to know that India was great in mathe¬ 
matics in the old days, and among the great names is that of a 
woman—Lilavati. It is said that it was LUavati and her father, 
Bbaskarach&rya, and perhaps another man, Brahmagupta, who 
first evolved the decimal system. Algebra is also said to bo of 
Indian origin. From India it went to Arabia, and from there to 
Europe. The word Algebra is from the Arabic. 
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ANGKOR THE MAGNIFICENT AND SRI VIJAYA 

May 17,1932 

‘Wb shall now pay a brief vUit to Farther India—the colonics 
and settlements of people from South India in Malaysia and Indo* 
China. I have already told you bow these settlements were 
deliberately organizod and arranged. They did not just grow up 
anyhow. There must have been frequent journeys across the seas 
and a sufficient mastery over the seas, to permit of this deliberate 
colonization simultaneously at several plaooe. I have also told you 
that these colonies began in the first and second centuries of the 
Christian ora. They were Hindu colonies bearing South Indian 
names. After some centuries Buddhism gradually spread, till 
nearly the whole of Hindu Malaysia had b^mc Buddhist. 

Let us go to Indo-China first. The earliest colony was named 
Cliampa, and was in Arinam. There we find in the third cen* 
iury the city of Pandurangam growing up. Two hundred years 
later the great city of Karaboja fiourisliea. It was full of great 
buildings and temples of stone. All over these Indian colonies 
you will find mighty buildings growing up. Architects and master 
builders must have been taken across from India, and they carried 
on the Indian traditions in building there. Between the diflerent 
States and islands there was a great deal of oompetition in building, 
and this competition resulted in a high type of artistic development. 

The people living in these settlements were natural!v seafaring 
folk. Thoy or their ancestors had already crossod the eeas to 
reach those places, and all round tliem was the sea. Seafaring 
folk toko to iretde easily. 8o these people w*ere traders and mer¬ 
chants, carrying thoir wares across the seaa to the different islands, 
to India in the west and to China in the cast. The different States 
in Malaysia were thus controlled largely by the merchant classes. 
Often there was conflict between these States and great ware and 
massacres. Sometimes a Hindu State waged war against a Buddhist 
State. But the real motive for many of these wars in those days 
seems to have been trade rivalry. Just as in these days wars 
take placo between great Powers for markets for the goods they 
maDufe^ture. 

For 300 years or so, up to the ei^th century, there were three 
different Hindu Stat^ in Indo*China. In the ninth century a 
great ruler arose—Jaya«vannan, who united all these and built up 
a great empire. He was probably a Buddhist. He began build* 
ing his capital at Angkor, and his successor, Yaso-varman, com¬ 
pleted it. This Cambodian Empire lasted for nearly 400 years. 
As empires go, it was supposed to be splendid and powerful. The 
royal city of Angkor Thom was known all over the East as ** Angkor 
the Mag^cent.’* It was a city of over a million people, 
than the Rome of the Casars had been. Near it was the wonderful 
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r>r An^'kor Vat. In the thirtceotij century Cambodia vae 
attackoc/ oi) several aides. Tbe Annameee attacked in the east, the 
local in tea in the west. And in the north the Shan people were 
driven south by Mongols, and finding no other way of escape, they 
attacked Cambodia. The kingdom was tired out by this constant 
fighting and dofending itself. Still the city of An^or continued to 
be one of the most splendid cities in the East, fn 1297 a Chinese 
envoy, who bad born sent to tho Cambodian king, wrote a glowing 
description of its wonderful buildings. 

But suddenly Angkor suffered a terrible catastrophe. About 
1300 A.o. the mouth of the river Mekong became blocked by deposits 
of mud. The waters of the river could not flow through, and they 
backed up and flooded tho entire region round the groat city, 
turning fertile fields into a great area of useless marshlands. The 
large population of the city l»ogan to starve. It could not stay 
on, and woa foroed to leave the city and migrato. So " Angkf>r 
tho Magnifloent " was abandoned, and the jungle came and took 
poHseftsitm of it, and its wonderful buildings housed wild ardnmlrt 
fi>r a while, till the jungle reduced the palaces to dust and reigned 
unohallengod. 

The Cambodian SUito could not survive this ( atastropho fur 
long. It collapsed gradually and became a province eometiroes 
rule^l by Siam, soinotiinos by Annam. Bui ovon now tlio ruins 
of the great temple of Angkor Vat tell us something of the days 
when a pnnid and splendid dty stood near by, drawing merchants 
wiili their wares from distant lands, and sending out to other 
countries tho fine goods that its citizens and artisans mode. 

Across the sea, not very far from Iiido-China, lay the iHluiul of 
Sumatra. Hero also the Pallavas ftx>m South India hod cstab* 
lished their earliest colonies in tho first or sooood oentury after 
Christ. Those grew gradually. The Malay Peninsula early became 
part of the Siuuatran State, and for long afterwards the histories 
of Sumabni and the Malay Peninsula were closely allied. The 
capital of tho State was the largo city of Sri Vijaya, situated inland 
in the mountains of Sumatra, and having a port at the mouth of 
tho Palembong river. About the fifth or sixth oentury Buddhism 
became tho predominant religion of Sumatra, inde^, Sumatra 
took the lead in carrying on a^ive missionary work for Buddhism 
and ultimately Hucceed^ in convertiog most of Hindu Malaysia 
to Buddhism. This Sumatran empire is therefore known as the 
Buddhist Empire of Sri Vijaya. 

Sri Vajaya went on gn)wing bigger Mid bigger till it included 
not only Sumatra and Malay, but Borneo, rUIippines, Celebes, 
half of Java, half of the island of Formosa (which Mongs to Japan 
now), Ceylon, and even a port im the south of China near Canton. 
Probably it also included a port in tbe southern tip of India, facing 
Ceylon. You will thus see that it was a widespre^ empire, cover- 
ing the whole of Malaysia. Commerce and trMo and shipbuilding 
were the chief occupations of these Indian colonies. The Chinese 
and Arabian writers of tho time give us long lists of porta and 
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new ooionids subject to tbe Sumatrao State. These Iiste go on 
growing 

The British Empire to>day is spread out alJ over the world and 
everywhere it has got seaports azid good coaUng-stations : Gibraltar, 
the Suez Canal (which is largely under Dritiab control), Aden, 
Colombo, Singapore, Hongkong and so on. The British have been 
a nation of t^eie during the last 300 yean and their trade and 
sia^ngth have depended on sea power. They have thus required 
porte and coaling-stations at convenient distances all over the 
world. The Sri Vljaya Empire was also a sea Power based on 
trade. Hence you find that it bad porta wherever it could get the 
smallest footing. Indeed, a remarkable feature of the settlements 
of the Sumatran State was their strategic value—that is to say, 
they wore carefolly located at places where they could command 
the surrounding seas. Often they were in pairs to help each other 
in maintaining this command. 

Thus Singi^re, which is a great city now, was originally a settle¬ 
ment of the Sumatran colonists. The namo, os you will notice, is 
a typical Indian name: Singh pur. The Sumatran people bad 
another settlement just opposite the Straits, facing Singapore. 
Sometimes they would stretch an iron chain rij^t across the Strait 
and so stop all ships from passing till they paid heavy tolls. 

So the Empire of Sri Vijaya was not unlike the British Enipire, 
though of course it was much smaller. But it lasted longer than 
the British Empire is likely to last. Its period of bi^eut develop¬ 
ment was in the eleventh century, just about t)ie tune when the 
Chola Empire nourished in South India. But it long outlived this 
Chola Empire. There were friendly relations between the two 
for a long time, but both were aggressive seafaring folk with strong 
navies and widespread trade connoctiona. Early in the eleventh 
oentu^ they came into conflict and there was war. The Chola 
king, Kajcndra I, sent an overseas expedition which humbled Sri 
Vijaya. But Sri Vijaya soon reoovered from this shock. 

At the beginning of the eleventh century the Chinese Emperor 
dent a gift of a number of bronze bells to the Sumatran King. In 
return the latter sent pearls and ivory and Sanskrit books. There 
was also a letter inscribod on a golden plate in Indian characters ", 
it is said. 

Sri Vijaya flourished for quite a long time, from its early begin¬ 
nings alK>ut the second century to the fifth or sixth century, when 
it turned Buddhist, and then, gradual and continuous growth till 
the eleventh century. For another SCO years it remained a great 
etnpfre controlling the trade and commerce of Malaysia. It was 
overthrown ultimately in 1377 a.o. by another of the old Pallava 
colonies. 

I have told you that the Sri Vijaya Empire spread from Ceylon 
to Canton in China. It included most of the islands in between. 
But one Uttle bit it could not subdue. This was the eastern pari 
of Java, which continued to remain an independent State and 
which also remained Hindu and refnsed to tom Buddhist. Thus 
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while voHtem Java was under Sri Vijaya, eastern Java was Inde* 
pendont. Tins Hindu State of East Java was also a commercial 
otate, and it depended for its prosperity on trade. It must have 
looked with envious eyes on Singapore, which, because of its fine 
position, had become a great trade centre. Thus there was rivalry 
botweon Sri Vijaya and East Java, and this developed into bitter 
enmity. From the twelfth century onwards the Javan State grew 
slowly at the expense of Sri Vijaya and, as I have said, in the 
fourteenth century^in 1377 a.o. —it defeat^ Sri Vijaya completely. 
It was a cruel war and there was great destruction. Both the 
cities of Sri Vijaya and Singapore were destroyed. Thus ended the 
second of the great empires of Malaysia—the Empire of Sri Vijaya— 
and over its ruins rose the third of tlkcse empires, that of Madjapafait. 

In spite of the cruelty and barbarity shown by the East Javaus 
in thoir war with Sri Vijaya, it appears from the many books we 
still have of that })criod in Java that this Hindu State had attained 
a high degree of civilization. What it excelled in was building, and 
especially the building of temples. There wore over 600 temples, 
and atoong these are said to bo some of the world’s finest and most 
artistic spooimons of stone architecture. Most of these great 
temples were built between the middle of the seventh and the 
middle of the tenth century—that is, between 060 and 050 a.o. 
The Javanese must liavo brought large numbers of builders and 
master-craftsmen from India and other neighbouring countries 
to help them to build these mighty temples. We shall follow the 
fortunes of Java and Madjapalnt in a subsequent letter. 

I might mention bore that both Borneo and the Philippines 
learnt the art of writing from India, through these early Pal lav an 
colonies. Unfortunately many of the old manuscripts in the 
Philippines were destroyed by the Spaniards. 

Remember also that the Arabs h<^ their colonies all over these 
ialaods from the early days, long before Islam. They were great 
traders, and wherever trade was to bo found, the Arabs wont. 


47 

ROME RELAPSES INTO DARKNESS 

ifay le, 1932 

I rSEL often enough that I am not at all a good guide for you 
through the maze of past history. I get lost myself. How, then, 
oan I guide you aright ? But again 1 think that perhaps I might 
be of a little help to you, and so I continue these letters. To me 
certainly they are of great help. As 1 write them and think of 
you, my dear, 1 forget that the temperature in the shade and 
where I sit is 112 degrees and the hot loo is blowing. And I forget 
even sometimes that I am in the District Gaol of Beueilly. 

My last letter carried yon right up to the end of the fourteenth 
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century in M&lsysia. And yet in northern India we have not gone 
beyond King Harsha’a timo-^the seventh century; and in Europe 
we havo stUi more time to make up. It is very diffionlt to keep 
to the same time*scale everywhere. I try to do so, but some- 
timee» as in the case of Angkor and Sri Vijaya, I shoot ahead a 
few hundred years, so that I mi^bt complete their stoiy. But 
remember that while the Cambodmn Empire and the Sri Vijaya 
Empire flourished in the East, all manner of changes were taking 
place in India and in China and in Europe. Remember also that 
my last letter contains, in a few pages, the history of 1000 years of 
Indo-China and Malaysia. These countries are cut off from the 
main currents of Asiatic and European history, and therefore little 
attention is paid to them. But theirs is a rich and long history— 
rich in achievement, in trade, in akrt, in architecture especially— 
and it is well worthy of study. To Indians their story must be of 
particular interest, for they were almost a part of India; men and 
women from India crossing the eastern seas and carrying with 
them Indian culture and civili7.ation and art and religion. 

So, although wo have gone on ahead in Malaysia, we are really 
still in tbo seventh century. Wo have still to go to Arabia anil 
consider the coming of Islam and the great changes that this 
brought in Kuro{)o and Asia. And wo have to follow the course 
of events in Europe. 

Let us have another look at Europe and let us go back a little. 
You will remember that Constantine, the Roman Emperor, founded 
the city of Constantinople, where Byzantium was, on the shores 
of the Bosphorus. To this city, the Now Rome, be ahifUxi the 
capital of the Empire from tbo old Rome. Soon afterwards the 
Roman Empire split \t]> into two : the Wosiem with Rome for its 
capital and the Eastern Empire with its seat at Constantinople. 
The Eastern Empire had to face groat difficulties and many enemies. 
And yet, strange to say, it managed to cany on century after 
century, for IlOO years, till the Turks put an end to it. 

The Western Empire Iiod no such ezistonoe. In spite of the 
great prestige of the Roman name and the imperial city of Rome, 
which hod for so long doruinatod the western world, it eolJapsed 
with remarkable rapidity. It could not withstand the attaclu of 
any of the northern trim. Alario, the Ooth, marched down into 
Italy and captured Rome in 410 a.o. Later came the Vandals, 
who also sacked Rome. The Vandals wore a GermMiio people 
who had crossed France and Spain, and, entering Africa, h^ 
established a kingdom on the ruins of Carthage. From old Carthage 
they crossed the seas and captured Rome. It seems almost as 
though it were a belated revenge for the Bomim victory in the 
Punic Wars. 

About this time the Huns, who had originally come from central 
Asia or Mongolia, became powerful. These people were nomads. 
They had settled down east of the Danube river and north and 
west of the Eastern Roman Empire. Under Attila, their leader, 
they beoatno very aggreasivo, and the Constantinople Emperor and 
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government lived io ooiist&nt terror of them. AiUht bullied tbom 
iad made them pay large sums of money to him. Hav ing hami liated 
the Kaatorn Empire sufficiontly* Attila decided to attack the 
Western Empire. He invaded Gaiil and destroyed many towns 
in 8oi]thern France. The imperial forces would have been no 
match for liim, but the Germanic tribes, the " barbarians *' of the 
Homans, were frightened at this Hun invasion, an<l so the Franks 
and Goths joined the imperial army and togothor they fought the 
Huns under AttUa at a great battle at Troyes. Over 150,000 
people are said to have been killed at this battle, at which Attila 
was defeated and the Mongolian Huns repulsed. This was in 
451 A.o. But Attila, though defeated, woe full of fight. He went 
down to Italy and burnt and looted many towns in the north. 
He died soon afterwards, leaving an enduring reputation for cruelty 
and ruthlessncsss. Attila the Hun is oven to-day almost the om* 
bodiment of ruthless destruction. The Huns quiotenod down after 
his (loath and settled on the land and got mixed up with many 
other populations. You may remember that it was roughly about 
this time that tho White Huns came to India. 

Forty years later a Goth, Theodoric, became King of Kome, 
and that was almost the ond of the Western Empiro. A successful 
attempt was made a little later by an Eastern Emperor, Justinian, 
to incUido Italy in his empire. Ue conquered both Italy and Sicily, 
but they broke away soon after, and tho Kastorn Empire hid 
enough to do to protect itself. 

Is it not strange tiiat Imperial Rome and her empire should 
have collapsed so quickly and so easily before almost every tribe 
that chose to attack it ? One would think that Itome had gone to 
pieces, or that it was just a hollow shell. Probably this would be 
correct. The strength of Rome for a lengthy period lay in her 
prestige. Uer post history had led other peoples to of hor 

as the leader of the world, and they treat^ her with ruaperi and 
almost with superstitious fear. So Rome continued, outwardly as 
the powerful mistress of an empire, but in reality witli no strength 
behind her, There was outward oalm, and there were crowds in 
her theatres and stadiums and market-places. But inevitably she 
was heading for collapse, not merely because she was weak, but 
because she had built up a rich man's civilization on the misery 
and slavery of the masses. I told you, in one of my letters, of tho 
revolts and insurrections of the poor; also of a great slavee' revolt 
which was ruthlessly put down. These revolts ^ow us how rotten 
was the social structure of Rome. It was going to pieces of iUelf, 
and tho oozning of the northern tribes—tho Goths and the othm— 
helped this process, and therefore they met with little opposition. 
The Roman peasant was fed up with his miserable lot and welcomed 
any change. As for the poor labourer and the slave, they were 
far worse off. 

With the end of the Western Roman Empire we see the new 
peoples of the West ooming to the front—the Goths and Franks and 
others with whose names I shall not trouble you. These peoples 
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are the anceatore of the weetera Europeans of to-day—-the Get* 
mans, French, etc. Slowly we see these oountries taking shape 
in Europe. At the same time we find a very low type of oivilhu- 
tioQ. The end of Imperial Romo had also been ^e end of the 
pomp and luxury of Rome, and the superficial ciTiliaation which 
bad drugged on in Home Taoished almost in a day« its roots having 
long been sapped. Thus we see actually one of the strange instances 
of numanity visibly moving backward. We have this in India, 
in Egypt, in China, in Greece and Rome and elsewhere. After 
kiiowloago and experience have been laboriously gathered and a 
culture and civilizatioo built up, there is a stop. And not only a 
stop, but a going back. A veil seems to be cast over the |>ast, 
ana though wo have occasional glimpses of it, the mountain of 
knowledge and o.^poricnco has to bo climbed afresh. Perhaps each 
time one goon a little higher and makes the next ascent easier. 
Just as expedition after expedition goes up Mount Everest, each 
subsequent o.\pedition goes nearer to tbu summit, and it may be 
that the highest peak will be conquered before long. 

So wo find darkness in Euro{)e. The Dark Ages begin and life 
beoomes rude and crude, and there is almost no education, and 
fighting Bccms tu bo the only occupation or amusement. The days 
of SocratcH an<l Plato aeom very far oil* indeed. 

So much for the West. liSt us look at the Eastern Empire also. 
Constantino, you >vill remember, made (/hristianity the official 
religion. One of his Auuoeesora, the Emperor Julian, refused to 
accept Christianity. Ho wauted to go back to the worship of the 
old gods and gOildoBstM. But he could not succeed, for the old 
gods had hn<i their day, and Christianity wom too powerful for 
thum. Juluvn won uall^ Julian the Apostate by tho Christians, 
and that ie tho title by which he is known in iiisiory. 

Soon after Julian came anotb^ Km|»oror who was very unlike 
him. His name was Theodosius, and ho is called the Great, I 
suppose because ho was great in destroying tho old temples and 
tho old statues of the gods and goddesses. He was not only strongly 
opposed to those who were not Christians : he was equally aggres¬ 
sive agaiuHt Christiana who were not orthodox according to hie 
way of thinking. Bo would tolerate no opinion or religion of 
which he did not approve. Theodosius for a short while joined 
the Eastern and Westeni Emi^ires and was Emperor of both. 
This was in 392 A.O., before the barbarian invasions of Rome. 

Christianity continued to spread. Its struggles now were not 
against non-Christians. All the fighting was done by Christian sects 
against each other, and the amount of intolerance shown by them 
is amaxing. All over northern Africa and western Asia, as well as 
in Europe, there were many battle-grounds where Christians 
sought to convince their brother-Cbristians of the true faith by 
means of blows and cudgels and suoh-ltke gentle measures of 
persuasion. 

From fi27 to 565 a.c. Justinian was Emptfor at Constantinople, 
As I have already told you, he turned out the Goths from Italy, 
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aad for some time ItaJy and iSiciJj were parta of the Eastern Empire. 
Later the Ooths reoovered Italy. 

Justinian built the beauti/ul cathedral of Sancta Sophia in 
Constantinople, which is still one of the finest of Byzantine cbarches. 
He also had all the ftTiating laws brought together and arranged by 
able lawyers. Long before I knew anything of the Eastern Roman 
Empire and its emperors, I knew of Justinian’s name from this 
law-book, which is called the InitUuUs of Justinian» and which 1 
had to read. But although Justinian founded a university at 
Constantinople, he closed the academy or the old schools of philo* 
sophy of Athens which had been founded by Plato and bad 
lasted 1000 years. Philosophy is a dangerous thing for any 
dogmatic religion; it makes people think. 

And so wo have arrived at the sixth century. We see Rome 
and Constantinople gradually drifting farther apart; Rome taken 
possession of by the (^rmanic tribes of the north; Constantinople 
becoming the centre of a Greek empire, although it was called 
Roman; Rome going to pieces and sinking to the low level of 
civilization of its conquerors, whom it used to call the barbarians ** 
in the days of its glory; Constantinople carrying on the old tradition 
in a way, but also going down in the scale of civilization; Christian 
sects fighting each other for mastery; and Eastern Christianity, 
which bad spread right up to Turkestan and China and Abyssinia, 
liecoming cut off from both Constantinople and Romo. The Dark 
Ages commence. Learning, so far, was classical learning—that is» 
Greek or old Latin, which derived its inspiration from Greek. But 
those old Greek books dealing with gods and goddesses and witli 
philosophies were not considered to m fit literature for the pious 
and devout and intolerant Cliristians of those oarly days. So 
they were not encouraged, and learning suffered, as did also many 
forms of sxt. 

But Christianity did something also to preserve Joaming and 
art. Monasteries like the Buddhist sangna were founded and 
spread rapidly. In these monasteries sometiroefl the old learning 
found a home. And here also the beginnings of a new art were 
laid down which was to blossom fortli in all its beauty many cen* 
turies later. Those monks just managed to keep the lamp of 
learning and art burning dimly. It was a service they rendered 
by preventing it from going out. But the light was confined to 
a narrow pla^; outside there was (^neral darkness. 

In these early days of Christianity there was another strange 
tendency. Many people, fired by religious zeal, retired intp the 
deserts and solitary places, far from the haunts of man, and lived 
in a wild state there. They tortured themselves and did not wash 
at all, and generally tried to bear as much pain as possible. This 
was eapemally so in Egypt, where many such hermits lived in the 
desert. Their idea seems to have been that the more they suffered 
and the less they washed the holier they became. One of these 
hermite sat on the top of a column for many yean I These hermits 
gradually ceased to exist, but for a long time many devout Christians 
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believed that to enjoy an^-thing was almost a ain. This idea of 
suffering coloured the Christian mentality. There is not much of 
this in Europe to-day 1 Indeed, everyb^y there eeoms bent on 
nuhing about madly and having wbat is called a good time. And 
the rushing about often ends in weariness and ennui and not in 
the good time. 

But in India we see sometimes even to-day people behaying to 
some extent as the Christian hermits did in £gypt. They hold up 
one arm till it dries up and atrophies, or sit on spikes, or do many 
other absurd and foolish things. Some do it, I suppose, just to 
impose on ignorant people and get money out of them, others per¬ 
haps because they f^l that they become more holy thereby ! As 
if it can ever bo desirable to make your body unfit for any decent 
activity. 

I am reminded of a stoiy of Buddha, for which again I go to 
our old friend Hiuen Tsang. A young disciple of his was doing 
penance. Buddha asked him : You, dear youth, when living as 
a layman, did you know how to play the lutef He said : I 
know.*' '' Well, then/' said Buddlia, I will draw a comparison 
derived from this. The coids being too tight, then the sounds 
were not in cadence; when they were too loose, then the sounds 
had neither harmony nor charm; but when not tight and not 
slack, then the sounds were harmonious. So also," Buddha con- 
turned, in regard to the body. If it is harshly treated, it becomes 
woaric<l and the mind U listless; if It is too softly treated, then 
the foolings are pampered and the will is weakened." 
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THJ5 COMING OF ISLAM 

ifay21, 1032 

Wjb have considered the history of many countries and the upe 
and downs of many kingdoms and empires. But Arabia has not 
yet come into our story, except as a country which sent out mariners 
and tradoTB to distant parts of the w'orld. Look at the map. To 
the west is Egypt; to the north Syria and Iraq, and a little to the 
east of this Persia or Iran; a little farther to the north-west ate 
Asia Minor and Constantinople. Greece is not far; and India also 
is just across the sea on the other side. Except for China and the 
Far East, Arabia was very centrally situated bo far as the old 
civilizations were concerned. Great cities rose on the Tigris and 
Euphrates in Iraq, Alexandria in Egypt, Damascus in Syria, Antioch 
in Asia Minor. The Arab was a travell^ and a trader, and he must 
have gone to these cities frequently enough. But still Arabia plays 
no notable part in history. There doee not seem to bo as high a 
degree of civilization there as in neighbouring countries. It neither 
attempted to conquer other oountriee, nor was it easy to subdue it. 
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Ar&bift is a desort country, and deeerta and mountains breed 
hard people who love their Ireedom and are not aadly eubdued. 
It was not a rich country and there was little in it to attract foreign 
conquerors and iroperialists. There were just two little towns^ 
Mecca and Yethrib by the sea. For the rest there were dwellings in 
the desert, and the people of the country were largely Bedouins or 
Baddus^the ** dwdlers of the desert Their constant oom> 
panions were their swift camels and thoir beautiful horses, and eren 
the ass was a faithful friend Talued for its remarkable powers of 
endurance. To be compared to the donkey or the aas was a com* 
plimont, and not a term of reproach, as in other countries. For life 
IS hard in a desert country, and strength and endurance are even 
more precious qualities there than elsewhere. 

They were proud and sensitive, these men of the desert, and 
quarrel some. They lived in their elans and their families and 
quarrelled with other clans and families. Onoe a year they made 
peace with each other and journeyed to Mecca on pilgrimage to 
thoir many gods whoso imagee wore kept there. Al^vo all, they 
worshipped a huge black atone—the Kaaba. 

It was a nomadic and patriarchal life—the kind of life led by the 

S rimitivo tribes in Central Asia or elsewhere, before they settled 
own to city life and rivilifation. The great empires which rose 
up round Arabia often included Arabia in their dominions, but this 
was more nominal than real. It was no easy matter to subdue oi 
govern nomadic desert tribes. 

Once, as you may perhaps remember, a little Arab State rose in 
Palmyra in Syria, and it had its brief period of glory in the third 
century after Clirist. But even this was outside Arabia proper. 
>So the Bedouins lived their desert lives, generation after generation, 
and Arab ships went out to trade, and Arabia went on with little 
change. Some people became Christians and some became Jews 
but mostly they remained worBhip}>ere of the 300 idols and the Black 
Stone in Mecca. 

It ifl strange that this Arab race, which for long ages bad lived a 
sleepy oxistonce, apjiarontly out off from what was bap|>cning 
elsewhere, should suddenly wake up and show such tremendous 
energy as to startle and upset the world. The story of the Arabs, 
and of how they spread rapidly over Asia, Europe and Africa, and 
of the high oulturo and civilization which they developed, is one of 
the won<^rB of history. 

Islam was the new force or idea which woke up the Arabs and 
filled them %vith self-confidonce and ener^. This was a religion 
started by a new prophet, Mohammad, who was born in Mecca in 
670 a.o.. He was in no hurry to start this religion. He lived a 
quiet life, liked and trastod by bis fellow*citizens. Indeed, he wee 
Enown as Al«Am!n *’—^the Trusty. But when ho started preach¬ 
ing his new religion, and especially when he preached against the 
idols at Mecca, there was a loud outcry against him, and ultimately 
he was driven out of Mecca, barely escaping with his life. Above 
all he laid tirses on the claim that ihm was only one God, and that 
he, Mohammad, was the Prophet of God. 
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Driven ewey by his own people from Mecca, be sought refuge 
with some friends and helpers in Yethrib. This flight from Mecca 
is called the Byrat in Arabic, and the Muslim calendar begins from 
this date—622 s.o. This Hegira calendar is a lunar c^endar— 
that is, it is calculated according to the moon. It is therefore fire 
or six da^ shorter than the solar year which we usually obeerve, 
and the Hegira months do not stick to the same seasons of the yoar. 
Thus the same month may be in winter this year and in the middle 
of summer after some years. 

Islam may be said to begin with the flight—the Hijral —in 622 
A.C., although in a sense it had bt^gun a little earlier. The city of 
Yethrib welcomed Mohammad and, in honour of his ooming tlie 
name of the city itself was changed to Ma<iinat«uu*NabI''—^ihe 
city of the Prwhet—or, just shortly, Madina, or Medina, as it is 
known now. The people of Medina who helped Mohammad were 
called An^dr —the helpers. Descendants of these helpers were 
proud of this title, ana oven to this day they use it. 

Hofore we start on Islam's and the Arabs' career of conquest, let 
us havo one brief look around. We have just seen that Rome had 
collapsed. The old Grmco^Roman civiliiation bod ended, and the 
whole social structuro which it hail built up had been upset. The 
northern Kurot)ean trll>os and clans were now coming into some 
prominence. Trying to loam something from Romo, they were 
really building up an unlirely now typo of civilisation. But ibis 
was just the loginning of it, and there was little of it visible. Thus 
the old had gone an<l the new* had not taken its place; so there was 
darkness in EiJrope. At the eastern end of it, it is true, there was 
the ICastorTk Hoinun Empire, which still flourished. Tho city of 
Ck)nBtaiitiiK>ple was even then a great and splendid city^tbe 
greatest in Europe. Games and circuses took place in its amphi* 
theatroH, and there was a great deal of pomp and show. But still 
tho Emniro was weakening. There were continuous wars with the 
Saasanios of Persia. Khusrau tlio Second of Persia had indeed 
taken away from (k^nstantinople part of its dominions and even 
claimed a nominal overlordsbip over Arabia. Khusrau also con* 
quered Egypt and went right up to Constantinople, but was then 
defeated by ileraclius the Greek Emperor there. }>ater, Khusrau 
was murdered by his own son. Kavodh. 

So you will notice that both Europe in the West and Persia in 
the East were in a bad way. Add to this tho quarrels of the Christian 
sects, which had no end. A very corrupt and quaRelsome CS^risti* 
anity flourished in the West as well as in Africa. In Persia, the 
Zoroefetrian religioD was part of the State and was forced on the 
people. So tho average person in Europe or Africa or Persia was 
disillusioned with the existing religion. Just about this time, early 
in the seventh century, great plagues swept ail over Europe, killing 
millions of people. 

In India, Harsha*Vardhana ruled, and Hinen Tsang paid his visit 
about this time. During Harwba's reign India was a strong Power, 
but soon after, northern India grew divided and weak. Farther 
east, in China, the great Tang dynasty had just begun its career. 
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Id 627 A.c. T»i Ttning, ooe of their greatest emperors, came to the 
throne, and during his time the Chinese Empire extended right up 
to the Caspian Sea in the vest. Moat of the countries of Central 
Asia acknowledged his suzerainty and paid tribute to him. Probably 
there was no centralized gOTemmont of the whole of this vast 
oirmire. 

^is was the state of the Asiatic and European world when Islam 
was born. China was strong and powerful, but it w&s far; India 
was strong enough for a {«riod at loast, but we shall see that there 
was no conflict with India for a long time to oomo; Europe and 
Africa were weak and exhausted. 

Within seven years of the flight, Mohammad returned to Mecca 
as its master. Even before this bo sent out from Medina a summons 
to the kings and rulers of the world to aoknowlet^o the one God 
and his Prophet. Heraclius, tbe Constantinople Emperor, got it 
while ho was still engaged in his campaign against the Persians in 
Syria; the Persian }Ong got it; and it is said that even Tai-Tsung 
got it in China. They must have wondered, those kings and rulers, 
who this unknown person was who dared to command them 1 
From tho sending of these messages wo can form some idea of the 
supreme confldenoe in himself and his mission which Mohammad 
must bavo had. And this confidence and faltb ho tnanaged to give 
to his people, and witli this to inspire and console them, this desert 

a le of no great oonsoquenco managed to conquer half tbe known 

J. 

Confidence and faith in themselves wore a gre^at thing. Islam 
also gave them a message of brotherhood—of the equality of all 
those who were Muslims. A measure of deuiocracy was thus placed 
before the people. Compared to the corrupt Christianity of the dav, 
this message of brotherhood must have baa a groat appeal, not only 
for the Arabs, but also for tho inhabitanta of many countries where 
they went. 

Mohammad died in 032 a.c., ten years after the HijrcU. He hail 
succeeded in making a nation out of tbe many warring tribes of 
Arabia and in firing them with enthusiasm for a cause. He was 
succeeded by Abu Bakr, a member of his family, as Khalifa or Caliph 
or chief. This succession used to be by a kind of informal election 
at a public meeting. Two years later Abu Bakr died, and was 
sucoe^ed by Omar, who waks Khalifa for ten years. 

Abu Bakr and Omar were great men who Imd tbe foundation 
of Arabian and Islamic greatness. As Khalifas they were both 
religious heads and political chiefs—King and Pope in one. In 
spite of their high position and the growing power of their State, . 
tney stuck to the sim^citv of their ways and refused to countenance 
luxury and pomp. The ^emocrat^ of Islam was a living thing for 
them. But their own officers and emirs took to silks and luxury 
soon enough, and many stories are told of Abu Bakr and Omar 
rebuking and punishing these officers, and even weeping at this 
extravagance. Thev felt that their strength lay in thesr simple 
and haid living, and that if they took to the luxury of the Persian 
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or Constantinople Courte, the Arabs would be corrupted and would 
fall. 

Even in these short dozen years, durin^^ which Abu Bakr and 
Omar ruled, the Arabs defeated both the Eastern Homan Empire 
and the Sassanid King of Persia. Jerusalem, the holy city of the 
Jews and Christians, was occupied by the Arabs, and the whole of 
Syria and Iraq and Persia became part of the new Arabian Empire. 
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Likk the founders of somo other religious, Mohammad wixh a 
rebel against many of the existing social custonis. The religion he 
preach^, by its simplicity and directness and its flavour of demo* 
cracy and equality, appealed to the masses in the neighbouring 
countrios who ha<l been ground down long enough by autocratic 
kings and equally autocratic and dommeering priests. They wore 
tired of the old order and wore ripe for a change. Islam offorod 
thorn this change, and it was a welcome change, for it bettorod them 
in many ways and put an end to many old abuses. Islam did not 
bring any great social revolution in its train which might have put 
an end to a large extent to the exploitation of the masses. But it 
did lessen this exploitation so far as the Muslims were ooncerned, 
and made them feel that they belonged to one great brotherhood. 

So the Arabs marched from conquest to conquest. Oi'ton enough 
they won without fighting. Within tweuty*five years of the death 
of their Prophet, the Arabs conquered the whole of Persia and Kyriu 
and Armenia and a bit of Central Asia on the one side; and Egypt 
and a bit of northern Africa on the west. Egypt had fallen to them 
with the greatest ease, as Egypt bad Buffered most from the exploita* 
tion of th^o Roman Empire and from the rivalry of Christian sects. 
There is a story that the Arabe^urnt the famous library of Alexandria, 
but this is DOW believed to be false. The Arabs were too fond of 
books to behave in this barbarous manner. It is probable, however, 
that tho Emperor Theodosius of Constantinople, about whom I have 
told you sometbiug already, was guilty of this destruction, or part 
of it. *A part of the library had been destroyed long before, during 
a siege at the time of Julius Csssar. Theodosius did not approve of 
old pagan Greek books dealing with the old Greek mythologies and 
pbiJosopbies. He was much too devout a Christian, it is said that 
be used these books as fuel wiUi which to beat his baths. 

The Arabs went on advancing both in the east and the west. In 
the east, Herat and Kabul and Balkh fell, and they reached the 
Indus river and Sindh. But beyond this they did not go into 
7 
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Indian, and for Mreral iiundr^ y^ars their relaticma with the Indian 
rulors were of the friendlieet. in the west they marched on and on. 
It is said that their general Okba went right across northern Africa 
till he reached the Atlantic Ooean> on the western coast of what is 
now known ae Morocco. He was rather disappointed at this obstacle, 
and be rode as far as be could into the sea and then expressed his 
sorrow to the Almighty that there was no more land in that direction 
for him to conquer in His name I 

From Morocco and Africa, the Arabs crossed the narrow soa into 
8pain and Europe-^the Pillars of Hercules, as these narrow straits 
were called by the old Greeks. The Arab general who crossed into 
Europe land^ at Gibraltar, and this name itself is a reminder of 
him. His name was Tariq, and Gibraltar is really Jabal>ut*Tariq, 
the rock of Tariq. 

Spain was conquered rapidly, and the Arabs then poured into 
Boutiiern France. So, in ateut 100 years from the death of Moham¬ 
mad. the Arab Empire spread from the aouth of France and Spain 
right af^rosN northern Africa to Sues, and across Arabia and Persia 
and Central Asia to the borders of Mongolia. India was out of it 
except for Sindh. Europe was being attacked by the Arabs from 
two sides—directly at Constantinople, and iii franoe, via Africa. 
The Arabs in the south of Franco were small in numbers and they 
were very far from their homeland. Thus they could not get much 
help from Arabia, which was busy then conquering Central Asia. But 
still those Arabs in Franco frightened the people ot* western Europe, 
and a great coalition was formed to iight them. Charles Mario I 
was the leader of this coalition and in 732 a.c. he defeated them at 
the battle of Tours in Franco. This defeat saved Europe from the 
Arabs. '' On the plains of Tours/' a historian has said, the 
Arabs lost the empire of Iho workl when almost in their grasp/’ 
'Jlicro can bo no doubt that if the Arabs had won at Totirs, European 
history would have been iromendously changed. Thoro was no 
one else to stop them in Europe and they could have marched right 
across to Constantinople and put an end to the Eastern Roman 
Empire and the other IS tales on the way. Instead of ('bristiauity, 
Islam would then have become the religion of Europe, and all manner 
of other changes might have taken place. But this is just a liight 
of imagination. As it happened, the Arabs were stopped in France. 
For many hundreds of yeaxe afterwards, however, they remained 
and ruled in Spain. 

FVom Spain to Mongolia the Arabs triumphed, and theee nomads 
from the deserts boewe the proud rulers of a mighty empire. 
Saracens tiiey were called, perhaps from Sahrd and nashln —the 
dwellers of toe desert. But the dwellers of the deeort took soon 
enough to luxury and city life, and palacee grew up in their cities. 
In spite of their triumphs in distant countries, they could not get 
rid of their old habit of quarrelling amongst themselves. Of course, 
there was something wo^ quarrelling about now, for the headship 
of Arabia meant the control of a great empire. 6o there were 
frequent quarrels for the plaoo of the Khalifan There were petty 
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quurrold, fuuiiiy quarrcis, ieodiiig to civil war.' These quarrels 
resulted in a big division in Islam and two sects were form^—the 
Sunnis and Shii^s—which still exist. 

Trouble came soon alter the n^gimee of the first two great Khalifas 
—Abu Bakr and Omar. Ali, the husband of Fatima, who was the 
daughter of Mohammad, was Khalifa for a short while. But there 
was continuous conflict. Ali was murdered» and somo time later 
his son Hussain, with his family, wore massacred on tlie plain of 
Karbala. It is this tragedy of Karbala that is mourned year after 
year in the month of Moharraro by the Muslims, and especially 
the Shiahs. 

The Khalifa now becomot* an absolute king. There is nothing 
of democracy or election left about him. He was just like any other 
absolulo monarch of his day. In theory ho continued to be the 
religious licofl also, the Ooitimander of the Faithful. But some of 
these rulers actually insultod Islam, of which they were supposed 
to bo the chief protectors. 

For about liKl years tbe Khalifas belonged to a branch of Moham¬ 
mad’s fauiily, known as tho Ommeyadee. Damaaous was made 
their capital, and this old city became ve^ beautiful, with its 

G daces, mosques, fountains and kiosks. The water-supply of 
amaecus was famous. During this period tho Arabs develoj^ a 
special stylo of architecture wlii^ Las come to be known as Saracenic 
architecture. There is not much of ornamentation in this. It is 
simple and imposing and beautiful. The idea behind this archi¬ 
tecture was the graceful ])alm of Arabia and SyTia. Tho arches and 
the pillars and the minarcta and domes remind one of the su'ching 
and doming of palm groves. 

This arcliitoctitro camo to India also, but hero it was influenced 
by Indian i<icas and a mixed style was evolved. Some of tbe finest 
examples of Saracenic architecture are etill in Spain. 

Wealth ami empire brought luxury and the games and arts of 
luxury. Horse-racing was a favourite amusement of the Arabs, 
so also were polo and hunting and obese. There was quite a fashion¬ 
able craze for music and especially for singing, and the capital was 
full of singers witli their trains and hangers-on. 

Another great but very unfortunate change gradually took place. 
This was in the position of women. Among the Arabs women did 
not observe any purdah. They were not secluded and hidden away. 
They moved about in public, went to mosques and lectures, and 
even delivered lectures. But success made the Arabs imitate more 
and more tho customs of the two old einpirce on either side of them— 
tho Eastern liomon and the Persian. They had defeatM tbe 
former and put an end to tbe latter, but they themselves succumbed 
to many an evil habit of these empires. It is said that it was due 
especially to the influence of Constantinople and Persia that the 
seclusion of women began among the Arabs. Gradually the harem 
system begins, and men and wome^r meet each other less and less 
socially. Unhappily this seclusion of women became a feature of 
Islamic society, and India also loamt it from them when the Muslima 
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came here. It amazea mo to think that some people put up with 
this barbaiity stiU. Wheneyer 1 think of the women in purdaA, 
out off from the outside world, I inyariably think of a prison or a 
zoo ! How can a nation go ahead if half of its population is kept 
bidden away in a kind of prison t 

Fortunately, India is rapidly tearing the purdah away. Eyen 
Muslim society has largely rid itself of this terrible burden. In 
Turkey, Kamal Pasha has put an end to it completely, and in Egypt 
it is going fast. 

One tbi^ more and I shall finish this letter. The Arabs, especially 
at the besinning of their awakening, were full of enthusiasm for their 
faith. Yet they were a tolerant people and there are numerous 
instanoes of this toleration in religion. In Jerusalem the Khalifa 
Oiaar made a point of it. In Spain there was a large Christian 
population which hod the fullest liberty of conscience. In India 
the Aral^ never ruled except in Sindh, but there were frequent 
contacts, and the relations were friendly. Indeed, the most notice¬ 
able thing about this period of history is the contrast between the 
toleration of tho Muslim Arab and the intoleranoo of the ChriBiiari 
in Europe. 
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Haij 27, 1932 

Lst ua continue the story of the Arabs before reverting to other 
countries. 

For nearly 100 years, as 1 told you in my last letter, tho Caliphs 
belonged to the Omraeyade branch of tho Prophet Mohaniui^’s 
family. They ruled from Damascus, and during their rule the 
Muslim Arabs carried the standard of Islam far and wide. While 
tho Arabs oonquered in distant lands, ihov quarrelled at home and 
there was frequent civil war. Ultimately tho Ommeyades were 
overthrown by another branch of Mohammad's family, descended 
from his uncle Abbas, and hence called the Abbaaides. The 
Abbasides came as avengers of the cruelties of the Ommeyadea, 
but they excelled them in cruelty and massacre after their victory 
was won. They hunted out all the Ommeyadea they could find and 
killed them in a barbarous way. 

This was the beginning in 7^ a.o. of the long reign of the Abbaside 
Caliphs. It v'as not a veiy happy or auspicious beginning, and yet 
the Abbaside period is a bright enough period in Arab history. But 
there were great changes now from the days of the Ommeyodes. 
The civil war in Arabia shook up the whole of the Arab Empire. 
The Abbaaides won at home, but in far Spain the Arab Governor 
was an Ommeyade, and he refused to reoomze the Abbaside Caliph. 
North Africa, or the viceroyalty of Ifril^ as it was oalled, also 
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became more or lens incJoj)cndont soon afterwards. And Egypt did 
likewise^ and indeed went bo far to jntK)laim another Call^. Egypt 
was near enough to be threatened and forced to submit, and thii 
was done from time to time. But Iftikia was nof interfered with, 
arjfl ae for Spain, it was much too far away for any action. So we 
seo that the Arab Empire split up on the acooseioD of the Abbasides. 
The CaUph waa no longer the head of the whole Muslim world, 
he was not now the Commander of all the Faithful. Islam waa no 
longer united, and the Arabs in Spain and the Abbasides disliked 
earn other so much that each often welcomed the misfortunee of 
the other. 

In spite of all this, tho Abbaside Caliphs were great sovereigni 
and their empire waa a great empire, as empires go. The old faith 
and energy which conquered mountains and spread like a prairie 
hre were no more in evidence. There was no simplicity and little 
of democracy left, and the Commander of the Faithful waa little 
dift'orent from the Persian King of kings, who had been defeated 
by the earlier Arabs, or tlio Emperor at Constantinople. In the 
Arabs of the time of Mohammad the l*rophet, there was a strange 
life and strength which were very different from the strength of 
kings' armies, llioy stood out in the world of their time, and 
armies and princes crumpled up before their irresistible march. 
The miuiHiis were weary of these jirinoos, and tho Arabs seemed to 
bnng to them the promise of change for the better and of social 
revolution. 

All this was changed now. The men of tho desert lived in palaces 
now, and instead of dates had tho most gorgeous foods. They were 
comfortable enough, su why should they bother about change and 
social revolution ? They tried to rival the old empires in splendour 
and they a<]opted many an evil custom of theirs. One of these, as 
1 told you, was the seclusion of women. 

The capital now went from Damascus to Baghdad in Iraq. This 
change oi capital itself was significant, for Baghdad used to be the 
summer retreat of tho Persian kings. And as Baghdad was farther 
away from Europe than Damascus, henceforth the Abbasides looked 
more towards Asia than to Europe. Tliere were to be still many 
attempts to capture Constantinople, and there were many wars 
with European nations, but most of these wars were defensive. 
The days of conquest seem to have ended, and the Abbaside Caliphs 
tried to consolidate such of the empire as was left to them. This 
was great enough even without Spain and Africa. 

Baghdad ! Do you not remember it f And HamnahRasfaid 
and 8hahera^ade and the wonderful stories contained in the 'ArMan 
Nights^ The city that now ^w up under the Abbaside Caliphs 
was the city of the Arabian fiighis. It was a vast city of palaces 
and public offices and schools and colleges, and great shops, and 
parks and gardens. The merobanta oanied on a vast trade with 
the East and West. Oowds of Government officials kept in oon* 
tinuouB touch with the distant parts of the Slmpire, and the govern- 
ment, becoming more and more complicated, was divided up into 
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mftXky depwtmentfi. An efficient postal systecn connected all the 
coroeTB ox tbe Empire to the capital. Hospitals abounded. Visitors 
came to Baghdad from all over the worla, especially learned men 
and students and artisU, for it was known that the Caliph welcomed 
all who were learned or who were skilful in the arts. 

The Caliph himself lived in great luxury surrounded by slaves, 
and his women-folk had taken to the harem. The Abbaside Empire 
was at the height of its outward glory duiing the reign of Uorunab 
iiasliid from to 809 a.o. E&bwdes camo to Haniu from the 
Emperor of China and Emperor Charlemagne in the WoHt. Baghdad 
and the Abbaside dominions were far in advance of the Europe of 
those days, except for Arab Spain, in all the arts of government, in 
trade, and in the development of teaming. 

The Abbaside period is especially interesting for us because of 
the new interest in science which it started. Science, as you know, 
ia a very big thing in the modern world, and we owe a great deal to it. 
Science does not simply sit down and pray for things to happen, but 
seeks to fttid out why thingn happen. It experiments and tries 
again and again, and sometimes fails and sometimes succeeds—and 
so bit by bit it odds to human knowledge. This modem world of 
ours is very dincronl from the ancient world or the Middle Ages. 
This great dilfbrence is largely due to science, for the modern world 
has been made by science. 

Among the anoiontH we do not find tbe scientitio method in Egypt 
or China or India. We find just a bit of it iti old Greece. In Home 
again it was absent. But the Arabs bad this scientific spirit of 
inquiry, and so they may bo considered the fathers of modem science. 
In some subjects, like medicine and matheinatice, U>ey learnt much 
from India. Indian scholars and mathematicians came in large 
numbers to Baghdad. Many Arab students went to Takshsshila 
in North India, which was still a great university, specializing in 
luediciiic. Sanskrit books un medical and other subjects were 
especially translated into Arabic. Many things—for example, 
pajier-making—the Arabs loamt from Chiu. But on the basis of 
tbe knowledge gained from others they made their own researches 
ami made several important discoveries. They made the first 
telescope and the mariner's compass. In medicine, Arab pbysicianB 
and surgeons were famous all over Europe. 

Baghdad was, of course, tlie great centre of all these intelleotual 
activities. In ^e West, Cordoba, the capital of Arab Spain, was 
another centre. There were many other umversity centres in the 
Arab world, where the life of the intellect flourished—there was 
Cairo dr al«Qahira, the Victorious Basra and Kufa. But over 
all these famous cities towered Baghd^, the capital of Islam, the 
eye of Iraq, the seat of empire, we centre of beauty, culture and 
arts ", as an Arab historian describee it. It had a population of 
over 2,000,000 and thus was bigger than modem ualcutta or 
Bombay. 

It may interest you to know that tbe habit of wearing socks and 
itookings is said to have b^;un in Baghdad among the rich. They 
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were called mozae and tie Hmduafani word for them muat be 
derived frotn this. 8o also the Aench ** cboniise which ooznea 
from *' kamis a shirt. Both the kamis and the tnoza went from 
the Arabs to the Byzontinee in Constantinople and from there to 
Europe. 

The Arabe bad always been great iravellerB. They continued 
their long journeys across the seas and eetabliahed colonies in Africa, 
on the coasts of India, in Malaysia and even in China. One of their 
famous travellers was Alberfini, who came to India and left, like 
Hiuen Tsang, a record of his travels. 

The Arabs were also historians, and we know a great deal about 
thorn from their own books and histories. And all of us know what 
fine stories and romances they could write. Thousands and thou¬ 
sands of people have never heard of the Abbasido Khalifas and of 
thoir empire, but they know of Baghdad of the Alf Laila wa Laila, 
the Thousand and one Nights the city of mystery and romance. 
The empire of the imagination is often more real an<i more lasting 
than the empire of fact. 

Soon after the death of HarunaUHashid trouble came to the 
Arab Empire. There wore disorders, and different parts of the 
empire fell away, the provincial governors becoming hereditary 
rulers. The caliphs became more and more imwerless, till a time 
caiuo when a caliph ruled over Uie city of Baghdad only and a few 
villages around it. A caliph was even dragged out of his palace 
by ius own soldiery and killed. Then for a while some strong men 
rose who ruled from Baghdad and made the caliph a dependant of 
theirs.. 

Meanwhile tlie unity of Islam was a thing of the distant past. 
Separate kingdoms arose ever>*where from Egypt to Xhorasan in 
Central Asia. And from farther oast still t)ie nomad tribee moved 
west. The old IHirks of Central Asia became Muslims and came and 
took possession of Baghdad. They arc known as the Seljuq Turks. 
They defeated tbe Byzantine army of Constantinople utterly, much 
to the surprise of Europe. For Europe had thought that the Arabs 
and Muslims hod spent their strength and wore getting weaker and 
weaker. It was true that the Arabs had declined greatly, but tbe 
Seljuq Turks now came on the scene to uphold the banner of Islam 
and to challenge Europe with it. 

'This challenge was soon taken up, as we shall see, and the Christian 
nations of Europe organized crusades to fight the Muslims and 
reconquer Jerusalem, their holy city. For over 100 years Christianity 
and Islam fought for mastery in Syria and Palestine and Asia Minor 
and exhausted each other, and soaked every inch of the soil almost 
of these countries with human blood. And the flourishing cities 
of these parts lost their trade and greatness, and the smiling fields 
were oftm converted into a wildemeee. 

So they fought each other. But even before their fighting was 
over* across Asia in Mongolia there arose Chen^ Khan, tbe Mon^I 
Shaker of the Earth, as be was called, who was UKieed going to sh^e 
Asia and Europe. Ho and his desoendanta finally put an end to 
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B^hdAd ftod its empire. the time the Mozi^le had ikusliod 
with the great and famous city of Baghdad, it was almost a heap of 
dust and ashes and most Of its 2,000,000 inhabitants were dead. 
This was in 1258 a.c. 

Baghdad is now again a flourishing city and is the capital of the 
State of But it is only a shadow of its former self, jot it never 

recovered from the death and desolation which the Mongols brought. 
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We must interrupt our story of the Arabs or Saracens and have 
a look at oUier countries. What was happening in India, in China, 
and in the countries of Europe, while the Arabs grew in power and 
conquered and spread and then declined? Some little glimpses 
we have already nad^the defeat of the Arabs at Tours in France 
in 732 by a pint army under Charles Martel, thoir conquest of 
Centra] Asia, and tbeir coming up to Sindh in India. Let us iirst 
turn to India. 

Harsha-Vanliiana of Kananj die<l in 648 a.o.. and with his death 
the political degeneration of North India bocame more obvious. 
For some time post this had been goinc on, and the conflict between 
Hinduism and Buddhism had heli^ the process. During Harsha's 
time there was outwardly a brave show, but for a while only. After 
him a number of small States grew up in the north, sometimes 
enjoying a brief glory, sometimee quarrelling with each other. It 
it curious that even in these 300 years or more after Harsha, art 
and literature flourished and there were many fine public works 
constructed. Several famous Sanskrit writers, Hko Bbavabhuti and 
Kajasekhara. lived in these times, and several kings, not important 
pokticallv, were famous for the art and learning which grow under 
them. 6ne of these rulers—Raja Bhoja^has become almost a 
mythical type of the model king, and even to-day people refer to 
him as such. 

But in spite of these bright spots the north was declining. South 
India ,was again taking the le^ and overshadowing the north. I 
have told you a little of the south in these days in a previous letter 
(44); of too Chalukyas, and the Chola Empire, and the Pallavas, 
and the Baslitrakutas. I have also told you of Shaiikaracharya, 
who in a short life managed to imprees both the learned and the 
unlearned all over the country, and almost succeeded in putting an 
end to Buddhism in India. Strange that oven as he did so a new 
religion should kiiook at the gates of India, and later come in a 
flood of conquest, to challenge the existing older! 
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The Arabs reached the borders of India soon enough* e^en while 
Harsha was alive. They stopped there for a whiJe and tb «2 took 
possession of Sindh. In 710 a.o. a* young boy of seventeen, 
Mohaznrnad ibn Kasim, commanding an Arab army, conquered the 
Indus valley up to Multan in west^o Punjab. This was the full 
extent of the Arab oonqueet of India. Perhaps if they had tried 
bard enough they might have gone farther. It should not have 
been difficult, sa North India wae weak. But, although there was 
plenty of hehting going on between these Arabs and the neighbour¬ 
ing rulers, tnero was no organised attempt at conquest. Politically, 
therefore, this Arab conquest of Sindh woe not an important affair. 
The Muslim conquest of India was to come several hundred years 
later. But oultnrally the contact of the Arabs with the people of 
India had great results. 

The Aralis had friendly relations with the Indian rulers of the 
south, especially the Hashtrakutas. Many Arabs settled along the 
west coast of India and built mosquee m their scitlomcnts. Arab 
travoUoTB and traders visited various parts of India. Arab students 
came in large numbers to the northern University of Takshashila 
or Taxila, which woe OKpecially famous for medicine. It is said 
that in the days of Harunal-ltaeUid Indian scliolartthip had a high 
place in Baghdad and physicians from India went there to organise 
noepitals and medical si^ools. Many Sanskrit books on mathe¬ 
matics and astronomy were translated into Arabic. 

Thus the Arabs took much from the old Indo-Aryan culture. 
They took also much from the Aryan culture of Persia, and also 
something from Hellonio culture. They were almost like a new 
race, in the prime of tbeir vigour, and they took advemtage of all 
the old cultures they saw un>und them, and learnt from them; and 
on this foundation they built something of their very own—‘the 
Saraoenio culture. This had a comparatively brief life, aa cultures 
go, but it was a briJIiant life, which shines against the dark back¬ 
ground of the Middle Ages in Europe. 

It is strange to find that while the Arabs profited by tbeir contacts 
with Indo-A^an, Persian and Uellenio cultures, the Indians and 
Persians and Greeks did not profit much by their contaots with the 
Arabs. Perhaps this was due to the fact that the Arabs were new 
and full of vigour and enthusiasm, while the others were old races, 
going along the old ruts, and not caring over-much for change. It is 
curious how age soems to have the same effect on a people or a race 
as it has on an individual—it makes them slow of movement, 
inelastic in mind and body, conservative and afriud of change. 

So India was not gmtly affected or much changed by this contact 
with the Arabs, which meted for some hundreds of years. But 
during this long period India must have got to know something of 
the new religion, Islam. Muslim Arabs camo and wezit and built 
mosquee, and sometimes preached tbeir religion, and sometimes 
even converted people. Inere seems to have been no objeotioo to 
this in those days, no trouble or friction between Hinduism and 
Islam. It is interesting to note this because in later days iriotioti 
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and troul^le did arise between the two religions. It was only when 
in the eleventh oentury Islam came to Xo^a in the guise of a oan« 
queror, sword in hand, that it produoed a violent reaction, and the 
old toleration gave way to hatred and conflict. 

This wielder of the sword who oarae to India with flro and slaughter 
was Mahmud of Ghazni. Ghazni is now a little town in Afghanistan. 
Round about Ghazni grow up a State in the tenth century. 
Nominally tho Central Asian States were uniler the Caliph of 
Baghdad, but, as I have told you already, after Harunal-Hashid's 
death tho Caliph weakened and a time came when his empire split 
up into a number of independent States. This is the period of 
which we are now speaking. A Turkish slave named Subuktagin 
carved a State for himself around Ghazni and Kandahar about 
975 A.c. He raided India also. In those da^ a man named Jaipal 
was Raja of Lahore. Very venturesome, Jaipal marched to the 
Kabul valley against Subuktagin and got defeated. 

Mahmu<l succeeded his father Subuktagin. He was a brilliant 
general and a fine cavalry leader. Year after >'6ar be raided India 
and sacked and killed and took away with him vast treasure and 
large numberH of captives. Altogether he ma<lo seventeen raids and 
only one of these—into Kashnur^-waa a failure. The others were 
successful, and lie became a t>eiTor all over tho north. He went as 
far south as Fataliputra, Mathura and Somnath. From Thanesb* 
wara he took away, it is said, 200,000 captives and vast wealth. 
But it was in Somnath that ho got the most treasure. For this was 
one of tho great temples, and the offorings of centuries hui accumu* 
lated there, it is said that thousands uf people took refuge in the 
temple when Mahmud ap])roached, in the hope that a miracle would 
happen an<l tho god they worshipped would protect them. But 
miraclcK seldom occur, except in the imaginations of the faithful, 
and the temple was l)rokon and looted by Mahmud and 60,000 
people perished, waiting for tho miracle which did not happen. 

M&hmud died in a.c. The whole of the Punjab and Sindh 
was under his sway at tho time. He is looked upon as a great 
leader of Islam who came to spread Islam in India. Moat Muslims 
adore him; most Hindus hate him. As a matter of fact, be waa 
har<lly a religious man. He was a Mohammedan, of course, but 
that was by the way. Above everything ho was soldier, and a 
brilliant soldier. He came to India to conquer and loot, as soldim 
unfortunately do, and he would have done so to whatever religion 
he might have belonged. It is interesting to find that he threatened 
the MpsUxn rulers of Sindh, and only on their submission and pay* 
ment of tribute did he spare them. He even threatened the Cali^ 
at Baghdad with death and demanded Samarqand from him. We 
must therefore not fall into the common error of considering 
Mahmud as anything more than a suecossful soldier. 

Mahmud took large numbers of Indian architects and buildert 
with him to Ghazni and built a fine mosque there which he called 
tho Celestial Bride He was very fond of gardens. 

Of Mathura, Mahmud has given us a glimpse, which shows us 
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what a great city it was. Writing to his Governor at Ghazni* 
Mahmud says : There are hero (at Mathura) a thouaand edifices ns 
firm aa the faith of the faithful; nor is it likely that this city has 
attained ite present condition but at the expense of many millions 
of dinars, nor oould such another be constructed under a period of 
200 years.*’ 

This description of Mathura by Mahmud wo read in an account 
^iveu by Firdausi. Firdausi was a great Peraian poet who lived 
m Mahmud’s time. I remember mentioning his name and the name 
of hie otiiof work, the Shdhndmah, in one of my letters to you last 
year. There U a story that the Shdhndmah was written at the 
request of Mahmud, who promised to uy him a gold dinar (a coin) 
for every couplet of voreos. But Firdausi apparently did not 
believe in conoiaenees or brevity. He wrote at tromendous loagth* 
and when he produced his many thousands of couplets before 
Mahmud, he was praised for hia work* but Mahmud regretted the 
rash promise of payment he had made. He tried to pay him some- 
thing much lees, and Firdausi was very angry and ret used to accept 
anytiiing. 

Wo have taken a long step from Haraha to Mahmud, and surveyed 
360 years and more of Indian history in a few paragraphs. I suppose 
much oouXd be said of this long period which would bo interesting. 
But 1 am ignorant of it, and so it is safer for mo Ut preserve a discreet 
silence. 1 could toil you somolbing of various kings and nilers who 
fought each other and sometimes even established large kingdoms 
in northern India, like the Panchala Kingdom; of the trials of the 

t reat city of Kanauj; how it was assailed and captured for a while 
y the rulers of Kashiuir, and then by the King of Bengal, and later 
still by the Kasbtrakutos from the south. But this record would 
serve little purpose and would only confuse you. 

We have now arrived at the end ol' a long chapter of Indian 
history, and a new one begins. It is difficult, and oftou enough 
wrong, to divide up liistory into compartments. It is like a flowing 
river : it goes on and on. Still it changes* and sometimos wo can 
see the end of one phase and the begnning of another. Such 
changes are not sudden: they sliade off into each other. So wo 
reach the end of an act in the unending drama of history, as fax as 
India is concerned. What is called the Hindu period is gradually 
drawing to a olose; the Indo-Aryan culture which hod flourished for 
some thousands of years has to struggle now against a nocomer. 
But remember that this change was not sudden; it was a slow 
process. Islam came to the north with Mahmud. The south was 
not touched by Islamic conquest for a long time to como, ana even 
Bengal was free from it for nearly 200 years more. In the north 
we And Chittor, which was to be so famous in after^bistory for its 
reckless gallantry* becozning a rallying-point for Rajput clans. 
But surely and inexorably the tide of Muslim conquest spread, and 
no amount of individual courage oould stop it. There can be no 
doubt that the old Indo-Aryan India was on the decline. 

Being unable to check the foreigner and the oonqueror* Indo* 
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Aryan culture adopted a defensive attitude. It retired into a shell 
in its endeavours to protect itself. It made its caste system, which 
till then had an element of flexibility in it, more rigid and fixed. 
It reduced the freedom of its womenfolk. Even the village panchd- 
yat^ underwent a slow change for the worse. And yet even as it 
declined before a more vigorous people, it sought to influence them 
and mould them to its own ways. And such was its power of 
absorption and assimilation that it succeeded in a measure in 
bringing about the cultural conquest of its conquerors. 

You must rcinomber that the contest was not between the Indo- 
Aryan civilization and the highly civilized Arab. The contest was 
between civilized but decadent India and the semi-civilized and 
occaalonally nomadic people from Central Asia who had themselves 
recently been converted to Islam. Unhappily, India connected 
Islam with this lack of civilization and with the horrors of Mahmud's 
raids, and bitterness grew. 


THK COUNTKIKS OF EUUOPE TAKE SHAPE 

June 3, 1932 

Khau. wo pay a visit to Euro]H> now, my dear t When wo were 
there lost it was in a bad way. The collapse of Rome had meant 
t.hc cona]>so of civilization in wcHl^^rn Kupoik*. In eastcni Europe, 
except for that part of it wiiich was under the Constantinople 
Government, conditions were even worse. Attila the Nun had 
spread firu and destruction over a goo<l t>art of the oontiiiont. 
Hut the Eastern Homan Empire, though declining, had endure^l, 
and had even hIiowii occasional bursts of energy. 

In the West tilings began to settle down in a new way after the 
s)iakc«up which the fall oi Rome gave. It took a long Umo to settle 
<1own. But one can just make out the now' pattern as it develops, 
('bristianity spreads, helped sometimes by its saints and men of 
peace, sometimes by the sword of its warrior kings. New kir^doms 
rise up. In France and Belgium and part of Germany the Franks 
(whom you must not confuse mtb the Frencli yet) formed a kingdom 
under a ruler named Clovis, who ruled from 48i to 511 A.o. This in 
called the Merovingian lino, fiom tho namo of Clovis's grandfather. 
Hut these kings were soon put into tho shade by an official of their 
u\vn Oourt—too Mayor of the Palace. Those mayors became all- 
powerful and became hereditary mayors. They were tho real rulers, 
the so-called kings were just pupjiets. 

It was one of theec Mayors of the Palace, diaries Martel, who 
defeated the Saracens at the groat battle of Tours in France in 
732. ±.o, By this victory he stopped the Saracen wave of conquest 
and, in Christian eyes, he saved Europe. His prestige and reputa¬ 
tion gained greatly by this. He was looked up to as the champion 
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of Christemhm ngtiinst the enemy. The Popee of Rome were Dot 
then OQ good term a with the Conetentinopie Emperor. So they 
began to look up to Charlee Martel for help. Hia son Pepin decided 
to cali hiiuseif king and remote the puppet who was there, and the 
Pope of course gladly agreed. 

Pepin's son was Charlemagne. Hie Pope was in trouble again, 
and he invited Charlemagne to oome to hie rescue. Charles did so 
and drove away his enemies, and on Cliristmas day 800 a.o. there was 
a groat ocroinotw in the Cathedral when (he Pope crowned Charle¬ 
magne Roman Emperor. From that day began the Holy Roman 
Bmpifo of which I wrote to you once before. 

It was a strange empin^ and its later history is ntranger still, an it 
vanishes gradually, like the Cheshire cat in Alice, leaving just the 
smile behind with no trace of body. But this was yet to come, and 
we need not pry into the future. 

This Holy Roman Empire was not a continuation of the old 
Western Roman Kinpiro. It was somelhing different. It non- 
eidered itself the Empire, the Ein|H*ror being boM over everybody else 
in the world—excejit perha]K< the Pope, lielwcon the Emperor and 
Pope there was for many contuhea a contest as to who was the 
greater. But this also was to como later. What is interesting to 
note is that this now was supposed to l»o a revival of the old 

Roman Empire, when this was supremo, and R<»tnc was said to be 
the of the world. But to this was rnlded a new idfMv—that 

of Christianity and Christenrlom. Uen<xi the Empire was ** holy 
The Emperor was MUppowl to bn a kind of Viceroy of Cod on earth, 
and so was the Pojic. One dealt with {political matters, the other 
with spiritiial. This was the idea, at any rate, and it was from this, I 
suppose, tliat the idea of the Divine right of kings arose in Europe. 
The Emperor woe the Defoudor of the Faith. You will bo interested 
to know that the English King is hUII styled the I>cfonder of the 
Faith. 

f>>mparo this emperor with the Khalifa or Caliph, who was 
styled the Commander of the Faitliful. The Khalifa wovs ntally an 
emperor and Pope combined, to l>egin with. Later, as we shall see, 
he became just a figurebecul. 

The Constantinople emperors, of coune, did not at all approve 
of this nowly-ariscn “ Holy Homan Empire '* in the weet. At the 
time that Charlemagne was crowT^ed, a woman, Irene, hod made 
herself Empress at Constantinople. She was the creature who killed 
her own son to become Empress, and things were in a bad in 
her time. This wa.s one of the reasons which emboldened the Pope 
to break away from Ck)nstantinople by crowning Charlcma^e* 

Charlemagne was now the head of Western Christendom, tho 
Viceroy of God on earth, the Emperor of a holy empire. How 
pompous these phrases sound ( But they serve their purpose by 
deluding and hypnotizing the people. By calling God and religion 
to its help, authority has often enough sought to fool others and 
mcrease its own power. The king a^ the emperor and the high 
priest become, for the average pereon, vague and shadowy beings, 
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fihnoBt like the /at removod from ordin^y life. And this 
mystery makcfl Lim airaid of thorn. Compare the eJaborate codes 
ADci etiquettes aad ceremonial of courts with the equally elaborate 
oeremontal of worship in temple or church. There Is the same 
bowing and scraping and prostration—kow-towing, as the ChiDese 
say. From childhood up wo arc taught this worship of authority 
in various forms. It is the service of fear» not of love. 

(harlemagne was the contemporary of Hamnal-RashJd of 
llaghdad. Ho corresponded with him, and—note this—-he actually 
suggested an alliance between the two to fight the Eastern Roman 
Empire os well as the Saracens in S]>ain. Nothing seems to have 
come of this suggestion, but even so it throws a flood of light on the 
working of the minds of kings and iwliticians. Imagine the holy " 
Euiporor, the head of Christendom, joining hands with the Caliph at 
Baghdad against a Christian Power and an Arab Power. You will re* 
u)cuibcr that the Saracens of Spain Lad refused to recociiizo the Abba* 
side Caliphs of Baghdad. They had become indepondent, and Bagh¬ 
dad had a grievance against them. But they wore too far apart for 
conflict. Between Constantinople and Charlemagne there was also 
not much love lost. Here also distance prevented any actual 
flghting. None the less the proposal was made for tho Christian 
and tho Anvb to join togetiier to nght another Chri^tiam and another 
Arab Power. The real motivCH at the back of kings’ minds were 
those of gaining })Owcr an<l authority and wealth, but religion woe 
(»fton made the cloak fur this. Everywhere this has boon so. In 
India wo saw Mnhiimd coming in the name of religion but making 
a good thinff out of it. The cry of religion has paid often enough, 
But people’s ideas ebango from a^o to age, and it is very diilicult 
for us to judge of others who lived long ago. We must remember 
this. Many things that soem obvious to us to-day would have been 
very strange to thetn, and their habits and ways of thinking would 
seem strange to us. While people talked of high idcab, and the 
Holy Empire, and tho Viceroy of God, and the Pope who was Vic ar 
of Christ, conditions in the West were as bad as they oould well be. 
Soon after Charlemagne’s reign Italy and Home were in a disgraceful 
condition. A dis^ting lot of men and woraeti did what they liked 
in lioTno and made and unmade Popes. 

Indeed, it was the general disorder in western Europe which had 
prevailed since the fall of Rome that induced many people to think 
that if the Eropiro were revived, conditions would improve. It 
became also a matter of prestige with many that they should have an 
emperor. One old writer of those days says that Charles was made 
omiwror ” lest the pagans should insult the Christians, if the'name 
of Emperor should have ceased among the Christians 

Charlemagne’s Empire included Prance, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, half Germany and half Italy. To the aouth-weat of 
it was Spain under the Arabs; to the north*east were the Slav and 
other tribes; to the north the Banes and Northmen, to the south¬ 
east the Bulgarians and Serbians, and beyond them the Eastern 
Roman Empire under Constantinople. 
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CharifiiUA^e died jo 814, and soon afterwards troubles arose for 
a dinsion of ^e spoils of empire. His descendants, who are called 
the Carlovingians (Carolus, the Latin for Charles), were not up to 
much, as can be gathered i^m the titles of some of them : the Fat, 
the Bald, the Pious. From the division of Charlemagne’s Empire 
wo now see Germany and France shaping themselvos. Germany is 
supposed to date as a nation from 843 a.c., and it is said that it was 
the Emperor Otto the Groat, who reigned from 962 to 073, who made 
the Gormans more or less a single people. Franco was already no 
part of Otto's Empire. In 987 Hugh Mpet drove away the feeble 
Carlovingian kings and obtained control of Franco. This was not 
much in the way of control, as Franco was divided up into big areas 
tinder independent nobles, and they often fought each other. But 
they feared the Emperor and Pope more than each other and united 
to resist them. With Hugh Capet FVance begins as a nation, and 
oven in these aarlv beginnings we can see the rivalry between Franco 
and Germany, which has endured for 1000 years, right up to our 
day. i^trange that two neighbouring countries and peoples so 
cultured and highly ondowexl os the French and the Germans should 
go on nursing this ancient feud from genenvtion to generation. But 
perhaps the fault is not so much theirs as that of the systems under 
wliioh they liave lived. 

About this time Russia also comes upon the slagc in history. 
Rurik, a man from the north, is said to have laid tlio foundations of 
the Russian State about 8ri0 a.c. In the south-east of Europe wo 
lind the Bulgarians settling down, and indeed becoming rather 
aggreuive; also the Serbians. The Mag^'ars or Hungarians and 
the Polos also begin to form States between the Holy Roman ICinpirc 
and the new Russia. 

Meanwhile, from northern Europe men came down in ships to 
the woBtorn and southern countries and burned and killed anti 
looted. You have read of the Banes and other Northmen who went 
to England to harry and sack. These Northmen or Norsemen or 
Normans, as they came to be called, went to the Mediterranean, 
sailed up the big rivers in thoir ships, and wherever they went they 
robbed and killed and looted. There was anarchy in Italy, and 
Romo was in a deplorable condition. They sacked Home, and 
threatened even Constantinople. These robbers and plunderers 
seized the north-west of France, where Normandy is, and &uth Italy 
and Sicily, and gradually settled down there and became lords and 
landowners, as robbers often do when they are prosperous. It was 
these Normans from Normandy in France that went and conquered 
Engiknd in 1066 a.c. under William, known as the Conqueror. So 
we see England also taking shape. 

We have now arrived roughly at the end of the first millennium 
or 1000 years of the Christian era in Europe. About this time 
Mahmud of Ghazni was raiding India, and about this time the 
Abbaside Caliphs of Baghdad were breaking up and the Seljuq 
Turks were reviving Islam in western Asia. Spain continued to be 
under the Arabs, but they were cut off completely from their 
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home^landa io Antbia, «id indeed were not on good terms with the 
Baghdad rii/erB. Xorth Africa wae practically independeot of 
Baghdad. la Egypt there was not oaly an independent goreni* 
ment* but a eoparate caliphate, and for some time the Egyptian 
Caliph ruled over North Afnca also. 
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June 4, 1932 

In our last letter wo ba<l a glimpae of the boginnings of France 
and Germany and Kussia and Eogland, as we know them to*day. 
But do not imagine that ]KK>ple in those days thought of these 
countries in the same way as wo do now. We think of different 
nations, of Englishmen and hVenchmon and Germans, and each 
one of these thinks of his country as his motborland or fatherland or 
poine. This is the feeling of nationality which is so obvious in the 
world to-day. Our struggle for freedom in India is our national 
struggle. But this idea of nationality did not exist in tboso days. 
There was some idea of Chrlsiondom, of belonging to a group or 
society of Christians as against the heathen or Muslims. In the 
same way tho Muslims the idea of belonging to the world of 
Islam as against all others who were unbelievers. 

But these ideas of Christendom and Islam wore vague notions 
which did not touch the daily life of the people. Only on special 
occasions were they worked up to fill the people with reheinue zeal 
to fight for Cftrislianity or Islam, as the case might be. Instcaf] of 
natioiuility there was a peculiar relation between man and man. 
This was the fotidal relation arising out of what is known as the 
Feudal Syuten\. After tho downfall of Rome the old order in tho 
West ha<l collapsed. There was disorder and anarchy and violence 
and force everywhere. The strong seized what they could and 
held on to it os long as a stronger person did not come to throw them 
out. Strong castles were built and the lords of these castles went 
nut with raiding-parties and harried the countryside, and sometimes 
fought others like themselves. The poor peasants and workers on 
the land of course suffered the most. Out of this disorder grew up 
the feudal system. 

The peasants were not o^^anized, and could not defend themselves 
against these robber-barons. There was no central government 
strong enough to protect them. So they made the best of a bad job 
and came to terms with the lord of the castle who plundered them. 
They agreed to give him part of what they product in their fields 
and also to serve him in some ways, provided that ho would not 
plunder and harass thorn and woula protect thorn from others of his 
kiod. The lord of the small castle in the same way oamo to terms 
with the lord of the bigger castle. But tho little lord could not give 
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the big lord tbe produce of the field, w be wss not a peaeant or a 
producer. So he promised to give him military service—that is, to 
nght for him wheoever need arose. In return the big one vas to 
protest the little one, and the latter was the vassal of the lord. ADd 
BO, step by step, they went up to yet bigger lords and nobles, till at 
last they arrived at the king at the top of this feudal structure. 
But they did not stop even there. To thorn even heaven had its 
own bit of the feudal system with its IViniiy, presided over 
by God 1 

This was the system that grew up graduidly out of the disorder that 
prevailed in Europe. You must remember that there was practic¬ 
ally no central government at the time; there were no policemen or 
the like. The owner of a piece of land was the governor and lord 
of it as well as of all the people who lived upon it. Ho was a kind 
of little king and was auppo^ to protect them in return for their 
service and part of the produce of their fields. He was the liege- 
lord of those people, who were called villeins or serfs. Jn theory, 
he bold hiH land from his superior lord, whose vassal ho was and to 
whom be gave military service. 

Kvon the officials of tbo (.'hurch woro parts of the feudal Hystom, 
They were both iiriests and feudal lords. Thus, in Germany 
nearly half the land and wealth was in the hands of tho bishojis and 
abbots. Tho Po]ie was himself a feudal lord. 

This whole system, you will notice, was one of gradations and 
classes. Thom was no question of equality. At the bottom were 
the villeins or serfs, and they liad to carry tlie whole weight of the 
social stnicture- -tho little lords and the big lords, and the bigger 
lords and the king. An<i the whole cost of the Church-^f the 
bishops arnl abbots and carrlinals and ordinary priests—foil on them 
also. The lords, little or big, did not do any work which might 

[ produce food or any other kind of w'ealth. This was considered 
K«noath them, Fighting was their chief occupation, and when not 
engaged in this, they hunted or indulged in mock-fights and tourna¬ 
ments. They were a rough and illiterate lot who did not know many 
ways of amusing themselves besides fighting and eating and drinking. 
Thus the whole burden of producing the food and tho other 
necessaries of life fell on the peasants and the artisans. At the top 
of the whole system was the king, who was supposed to be a kind of 
vassal of (ted. 

This was the idea behind this feudal eysteru. In theory the lords 
were bound to protect their vassaU and serfs, but in practice they 
were a law unto thom.se]vue. Tlieir superiors or the king seldom 
checked them, and the peasantry were too weak to resist their 
demands. Being far the stronger, they took from thctf serfs tho 
utmost they could and left them barely enough to carry on a 
misenthlH existence. That has been the way of owners of land always 
at«l in every countrj'. The ownership of land has given nobility. 
The robber Imight who seize<i land and built a oastlo became a noble 
lord respectably everybody. Hits ownership has also given paver, 
and the owner has us^ this power to take away as much from the 
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peft6ant aad the producer or the worker ae he could. Even the laws 
have helpefi the owners of land, for the laws have been made by them 
and their friends. And thie is the reason why many people think 
that land should not belong to individuals, but to the community. 
If it l>c]onga to the State or community, that means that it belongs 
to all who live there, and no one can then exploit others on it, or get 
an unfair advantage. 

But these ideas were yet to come. During the time of which we 
are speaking people did not think along these lines. The masses 
of the people were miserable, but they saw no way out of their 
cliffioiiltioe. They put up with them, therefore, and carried on their 
life of hopeless labour. The habit of obedience had been dinned 
into them, and once this is done, people will put up with almost 
anything. So we find a society growing up consisting of the feudal 
loids and their retainers on the one si^^nd the very poor on the 
other. liouiid the stone castle of the lord would cluster the mud or 
wooden huts of the serfs. There wore two worlds, far remove<l from 
each othcr-«*tho world of the lord, and the world of the serf; and 
tlio lord probably considered the serf as only some degrees removed 
from the cattle he tended. 

Somelitnes the smaller priests tried to protect the serfs from their 
lords. But as a rule the priests and clergy aided with the lords, and 
as a matter fact the hishops and ablets were themselves feudal 
lords. 

In India we have not bad thie kind of feudal system, but wo have 
had something einniar to it. Indee<i, our Indian States, with their 
rulers and nobles and lord lings, still preserve many feudal customs. 
The Indian caste system, though wholly different from the ibudal 
syatein, yet divided society into classes. In China, os 1 think i 
have told you, there has never been any autocracy or privileged 
class of this kind. By their ancient system of examinations they 
opened the gate to the highest office to each individual. But of 
course in practice there may have been many restrictions. 

In the feudal system there was thus no idea of equality or of 
freedom. There was an idea of rights and obligations—that is, a 
feudal lord received as his right service and part of the produce of 
the land; aud considered it as his obligation to give protection. 
But rights are always rememberod and obOgations are often ignored. 
We have even now groat Iandow*ncrs in some European countries 
and in India who t^e enormous sums as rent from their tenants, 
without (loiug a scrap of work, but all idea of any obligation has 
long been forgotten. 

It is strange to notice how the old barbarian tribes of Europe who 
were so fond of their freedom gradually resigned themselves to this 
feudal system which denied it completely. These tribes used to 
elect their cliiefs and to hold them in check. Now we find despotism 
and autocracy everywhere and no question of election. I cannot 
say why this change occurred. * It may be that the dootrinee spread 
by the Church helped the spread of undemocratic ideiMl. The king 
became the shadow of God on earth, and how can you disobey or 
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arguo with even the shadow of the Almighty! The feudal system 
seemed to include heaven and earth in its fold. 

In India also we find the old Aryan ideas of freedom gradually 
ohanging. They become weaker and weaker till they are almost 
forgotten. But in the early Middle Ages, as I showed you, they were 
still remembered to some extent, as the ATitMra of Shukraohaiya 
and the South Indian inscriptions tell us. 

Some freedom slowly came to Europe ag^ through the new forms 
that were rising up. Besides the owners of land and those who 
worked on it, the fords and their serfs, there were other classes of 
people—artisans and traders. These people, as such, were not part 
of the feudal system. In the period of disorder there was little 
enough trade, and handicrafts did not fiourish. But gradually 
trade increased and the importance of mastercraftsmen and mer* 
chants grew. They became wealthy, and the lords and barons went 
to them to borrow money. They lent the money, but they insisted 
on the lords allowing them certain privileges. These privileges 
added to their strength. So we find now, instead of the serfs’ huts 
clusteriug round the lord's castle, little towns growing up with 
houses all round a cathedral or church or guild*hall. The morebants 
and artisans formed guilds or asBOciations, and the headquarters of 
these associations bwame the guild-halls which later became the 
town-balls. 

These cities that were growing up^Cologne and Frankfurt and 
Hamburg and many otbem—became rivals ot the power of the feudal 
lords. A new class was growing up in them, the merchant and 
trading class, which was wealthy enough to defy even the nobles. 
It was a long struggle, and often the king, afraid of the power of his 
own nobles and barons, sided with the cities. But 1 am going too 
far ahead. 

I began this letter by telling yoti that there was no feeling of 
nationality in those days. People thought of their duty and 
allegiance to their superior lord, ^ey had taken the oath to serve 
him, not the country. Even the king was a vague person, too far 
away. If the lord rebelled against the king, that was his look-out. 
His vassals had to follow him. This was very different from the idea 
of nationality which was to come much later. 
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. JuTie 5, 1932 

I HAVB not written to you about China and the Far Eastern . 
countries for a long time—nearly a month, 1 think. We have 
discussed many changes in Europe and India and western Asia; 
we have watcbM the Arabs spread out and conquer many lands, and 
Europe fall back into darkness and struggle to come out of it. All 
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this time Chitia was, of ooum, carrying on and, aa a rule, carrying 
on rather well. In the soventh and eighth centuries, China under the 
Tang emperors waa probably the moat civilized and prosperous and 
the best governed country in tbo world. Europe, of course, oould 
not be compared with it, as it waa very baokwara after the collapse 
of Home, ^orth India was at a low ebb for most of the time. She 
had her bright periods, as when Harsha ruled, but on the whole she 
waa going downhill. South India waa certainly more vigorous than 
the north; and across the seas her colonies, Angkor and Sri Vijaya, 
were on the eve of a great {period. Tbo only States that oould rival 
China during this period in some respects wore the two Arab States 
of Baghdad and Spain. But even these were at the height of their 
glory for a comparatively short period. It is interesting to note, 
however, that a Tang Emperor, who had been driven away from his 
throne, appealed to the Arabs for help, and it is was through their 
help that ho regained power. 

^ China waa well in the van of civilization in those days, ami 
could with some )UBtihcation regard the Eurojteans of the time as a 
set of semi-barbarians. In the known world she waa supreme. I 
say the kfiown world because I do not know what was happening 
then in America. This we know, that both in Mexico and in Peru 
and the neighbouring countries civilizations had been existing for 
several Imndrcd years. In some rcs|)octs they wore remarkably 
advanced; in other respects they appoar to have been pint as 
remarkably backward. But I know so little about them that I dare 
not say much. I should like you, however, to keep them in mind^ 
the Maya civilization of Mexico and Central America, and the Peru¬ 
vian ritate of the Incas. Others, wiser than I am, may tell you 
something worth while about them. I must confess that they 
fascinate me, but my fas^unation is only equalled by my ignorance of 
them. 

Another matter I should like you to remember. We have seen 
in the course of our letters that many nomadic tribes have appeared 
in Central Asia and gone west to Europe or descended on India. 
The Huns, the Scythians, tbo Turks, and many others have gone, 
one after another, in wave after wave. You will remember the 
White Huns who came to India and Attila's Huns in Europe. The 
Seljuq Turks who took possession of the Baghdad Empire also came 
from Central Asia. Later another branch of the Turks—the Otto¬ 
man Turks—were to come and finally conquer Constantinople and 
go right up to the walls of Vienna. Out of Central Asia or Mongolia 
also were to come the terrible Mongols who conquered right up to the 
heart of Europe, and even brought China under their nile; and one 
of whose descendants was to found a dynasty and an empire in 
India which was to produce some famous ruleii. 

With these nomadic tribea of Central Asia and MemgoHa, China 
waged ceaseless war. Or perhaps it Would be more correct to say 
that these nomads were almost always giving trouble to China, and 
China was obliged to defend itself. It was to proteot'^itself agaimit 
ihoac that the Great Wall was built. It did some good, no doubt, 
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but it was poor oDougb protection against raids. Kmporor after 
emperor had to drive the nomads, and it was in this prooeee of 
driving back that the Empire of China spread far into the west, right 
up to &e Caspian Sea, as 1 have told you. The Chinese people were 
not given over^siuch to imperialism. Some of their omperore were 
oertainly impeiialiets and ambitious of conquest. But oompared to 
many other peoples, thoy were peace-loving and not fond of war and 
conquest. The learned man in China has always had more honour 
and glory than the warrior. If in spite of this the Chinese Empire 
became very extensive at times, it was largely due to irritation 
gainst the continuous pin-pricks and raids of the nomads to the 
north and west. The strong eznperors drove them far to the west to 
get rid of them once for all. They did not solve the question for 
ever, but they some relief at least. 

But the rehef the people of China got woe at the expense of oUior 
peoples and countrios. For the nomads who wore driven out by 
the Chinese went and attacked other countries. Thoy came to 
India. They went to Europe again and again. The drives of the 
Han Emperors of China gave other countries the Huns and the 
Tartars and other nomads; the Tangs presented the Turks to Europe. 

So far the Chinese had succeeded to a large extent in defending 
themselves from these nomadic tribes. We shall now come to a 
period when they wore not so succossful. 

The Tang dynasty, as always happens with these dynasties every¬ 
where, gradually tapered off into a number of incompetent rulers, 
who hod ncme of the strong points of their nrodeoessors, but only 
their love of luxury. Corruption sprea<l in tiie State, and this was 
accompanied by heavy taxation, which of course fell mostly on the 
poorer classes. ]>isconteQt increased, and at the beginning of the 
tenth century, in 907 a.c., the dynasty fell. 

For half a century there was a succession of petty and unimport¬ 
ant rulers. In 960 a.c., however, another of China's big dynasties 
begins. This was the Sung dynasty, founded by Kao-Tsu. But 
trouble, both at the frontiers and in the interior of China, continued. 
The heavy land taxes were a great burden on the peasantry and were 
much resented. As in India, the whole land system was too much 
of a burden for tho people, and there could be no peace or progress 
till this was completely changed. But it ia always difficult to make 
tbeee root-and-branch changes. The people at tlio top profit by 
the existing system and shout a lot wheu chan^ is projmed. But 
if the change is not mode in time, it has a habit of coming without 
invitation and of upsetting the whole apple-cart! 

Tong dynasty fell because it did not make the necessary 
changes, l^e Sungs had continuous troubles also because of this. 
One man arose who might havo succeeded. He was Wang An-Sbih, 
a prime minister of the Sungs in tho eleventh centuir. China was, 
as I have told you, a land governed by the ideas of Confucius. All 
officials bod to pass examinations in the Confuoian clasaios, and 
nobody doi^ to go against anything that Confucius had said. 
Wang An-Shih did not go against them, but be interpreted them in a 
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remark&ble way. That is a way clever people have of getting round 
a difficulty, ^rno of Wang's ideas were remarkably modem. Hii 
whole object was to lessen the burden of taxation on the jpoor and 
increase it on the rich who could afford to pay. He lowered the land 
taxes and permitted the peasants to pay them in kind—that is, in 

S ain or other produce—if they found parent in money difficult. 

n the rich ho levied an inoome'tax. This is supposed to be quite 
a modem tax, and yet we find it proposed in Ct^a 900 years ago. 
To help the fanners, Wang propoWd that the government should 
lend them money whicii could repaid at barveet time. Another 
difficulty which had to be got ovor was the rise and fall of the price 
of grain. When the market price falls, the poor peasants can get 
very Utile for the produce of their fields. They cannot sell it, and 
thus have no money with which to pav taxes or to buy anything. 
Wang An-Shih tried to face this problem and suggest^ that the 
government should buy and sell grain to keep the price from rising 
and falling. 

Wang also proposed that there should be no forced labour for 
public works, and that every man who worked must be paid bis full 
wage. He also instituted a local militia called Uio Pao Chia. But 
Waag was unfortunately too far ahead of his times, and after a 
while hifi reforms lajisi^. Only the militia continued for more 
than 800 years. 

Not being bold enough to solve the problems that faced thorn, the 
iSungs gradually succumbed to them. The northern barbarians, the 
Khitans, were too much for them. Unable to drive them back, 
they asked another tribe from the north'West^the Kins or the 
Golden Tartars—to come to tlieir help. The Kins came and drove 
out the Khitans, but they stayed themselves and refused to budge I 
That is often the fate of a wc^ person or country seeking aid from 
a strong one. Tlie Kins made themselves masters of northern 
China and made Peking their capital. The Sungs retired to the 
south and went on shrinking before the advancing Kins. Thus 
there was a Kin Empire in northern China aiHl a Sung Empire in. 
southern China. These Sungs were called the Southern Sungs. 
The Sung Dynasty in the noi^ lasted from 960 to 1127 a.c. The 
Southern Sungs ruled in southern China for 150 years, till the 
Mongols came and put an end to them in 1260 a.c. But Chixia, as 
India of old, retaliated by absorbing and assimilating even tho 
Mongols and making them almost typical Chinamen. 

So China succumbed at last to the nomad tribes. But even in 
tbe process of doing so it civilized them, and so did not suffer from 
them as other parts of Asia and Europe did. 

The Sungs in tbe north and in tho south were not politically as 
powerful as their predecessors, the Tangs. But they CEtrried on the 
artistic tTsdition of the great days of the Tangs, Md i^eed improved 
upon it. South China under the Southern Sungs excelled in art and 

S >etjy, and lieautiful paintings were made, especially of sccnee from 
ature, for the Sung artists loved Nature. Forcela^ also appears, 
made li^autiful by the touch of tbe artist's fingers. This was to 
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become more and more beautiful and wonderful until 200 years 
later, under the Ming monarcb5> marrellouBly fine porcelain was 
produced. A vaae of the Ming period in China is even to-day a 
thing of rare delight. 


THE SHOGUN RULES IN JAPAN 


June C, 1032 

From China it is easy to crosn the Yellow Sea and visit Japan, 
and now that we are so near to it we might aa well do so. Do you 
remember our last visit ? We saw the rise of great families fighting 
for mastery, and a central government coming more and raoro into 
evidence. The em}>eror from being the chief of a big and powerful 
clan became the ho^ of the central govemmont. Nara, the capital, 
wan established as a symbol of central authority. And then the 
capital was changed to Kyoto. Chinese methods of government 
were copied and much was taken from or via Cliina—art, religion, 
politics. Kven the name of the country—Dai Nippon*^ame?rom 
China. 

Wo saw also a powerful family—tbo Fuji wars family—seizing all 
tlie power and treating tho emperors as puppets. For 200 years 
they ruled until the emperors got desperate and abdicated and 
entered monaHtories. But in spite of becoming a monk the ex- 
emperor interfered a great deal in the affairs of ^Temment by 
advising the reigning emperor who was his son. By tUs method 
tho emperors managed to get round the Fujiwara family to some 
extent. It was rather a complicated way of doing things, but any- 
liow it succeeded in roducing tho power of the Fujiwaras. The 
real power lay with the emperors, who abdicated one after the other 
and became monks. l*hey are called, therefore, the Cloistered 
Emperors. 

Mcanwiiile, however, other changes took place and a new class of 
large landholders who were also military men arose. The ]^ji- 
waras hod created these landholders and a^ed them to collect taxes 
for the government. They were called ** Daimyos which means 

great names It is curious to compare this with the rise of a 
similar class in our province just before the British came. In 
Oudh, especially, the king who was a weakling appointed tax- 
colibctora. Thm people kept little armies of thw own to help 
them to collect forcibly, and of course they kept most of the collec¬ 
tions for themselves. These tax collectors in some cases developed 
into the big taluqdare. 

The Daimyos became very powerful with their retainers and little 
armies, and fought each other and ignored the Central Government 
at Kyoto. The two chief Daimyo families were the Taira and 
the Minamoto. They helped the Emperor in suppressing the 
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Fujiw4r*a in 1156 ^.o. But then they atUcked each other. The 
Teirae won, and, perhape to make sure tliat the rival family would not 
trouble them in future, they killed them. Tboy killed all the leading 
Minaniotofl except four children, one of these being a twelve-year old 
l>oy, Yoritomo. Tho Taira family, in spite of their attompta, bad 
not boon thorough enough. This l^y Yoritomo, who was spared as 
of no great consequence, grew up a bitter enemy of the Taira family, 
full of the desire for vengeance. He succeeded. Ho drove them 
out of the capita], and then smoslied thorn up at a naval battle. 

Yoritomo now became all powerful, and the Krnperor gave him 
the high'Sounding title of Sei-i^tai'Shogun, which means tho Bar- 
barian-suMuing'groat-gcncral. This was in 1192 A.o. The title 
was hereditary, and with it went full power to govern. The Shogun 
was the real ruler. In this way began the Shogunate in Japan. It 
was to last a very long time, nearly 700 years, almost to recent 
times, when modem Japan was to rise out of her feudal shell. 

But this does not mean that Yoritonio's dcaccndants ruled as 
Shoguns for 700 years. There were several changes in the families 
out of which Shoguns came. There was civil war repeatedly, but 
the system of the Shogun being the real ruler, and governing in the 
name of an emperor, who had little or no power, continued for this 
long period. Often it bo happened that even the Shogun became a 
mere figureliead and a number of oflicials hold the power. 

Yoritomo was afraid of living in the luxury of Uie capital, Kyoto, 
as he felt that soft living would weaken him and his colicagueH. So 
be established his military capital at Kainakuta, and this first 
Shogunate is called therefore the Kamakura Shogunato. It lasted 
till 1333 A.C., that is, for nearly 150 years. Japan had peace during 
most of this period. After the many years of civil war tho peace 
was very welcome and there was an era of prosperity. Tho condition 
of Japan during this period was certainly much better, and the 
government was more efficient, than that of any country of con¬ 
temporary Europe. Japan was an apt pupil of China, although 
there was a vast difference in the two outlooks. China, as 1 have 
said, was an essentially peaceful and quiet country. Ja])an, on tho 
other haaid, was an aggressive military country. In China a 
soldier was looked down upon and the trade of fighting was not con¬ 
sidered very honourable; in Japan the topmost men were soldiers, 
and the ideal was that Of a Daimyo or fighting knight. 

So Japan took much from China, but took it in its own way and 
adapted and moulded everything to suit its racial genius. Intimate 
oontaots with China continued, and so did trade, chiefly on Chinese . 
ships. There was a sudden stop to this towards the end of the thir¬ 
teenth oentury, for the Mongols had come to China and Korea. The 
Mongols even attempted to oonquer Japan, but they were repulsed. 
Thus the Mongols, who changed the face of Asia and shook Europe, 
had no marked effect on Japan. Japan carried on in her old way, 
out off even more than before from external influences. • 

There is a story in the old official annaln of Japan of bow the 
cotton-plant first came to the country. It is said that some Indians 
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who were ehipwreoked iie«r the ooaet of J&pan brought the cotton 
deedi in 799 A.c. 

The tea^plant oame later. It was first introduced aarly in the 
ninth oontury, but it had no suooees then. In 1191 a Buddhist 
monk brought seeds of the tea>plant from Oiina, and 7er7 soon tea 
became popular. This drinking of tea created a demand for fine 
pottery. lAte in the thirteenth century a Japanese potter went to 
China to study the art of making porcelain. He spent air yean 
there. On bis return he started muing fine Japanese porcelain. 
Tea-drinking is now a fine art in Japan and there is an elaborate 
ceremonial about it. When you go to Japan you must drink it the 
right way» or you will be consider^ a bit of a barbarian. 
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June 10, 1932 


Fottb days ago I wrote to you from Bareilly (laol. That rery 
evenin(^ I was told to gather up my belongings and to march out of 
the prison—not to be discharged, but to be transferred to another 
prison. 8o I bade good-bye to my companions of the barrack, 
whore I had lived for just four months, and 1 bad a last ioek at 
the great twenty-four-foot wall under whose sheltering care I had 
sat for so long, and I marched out to see the outside world again for 
a while. There wore two of us being transferred. They would not 
tako us to Bareilly station Icet people might see us, for we have 
become purdahnasMn$,^ and may not be seen! Fifty miles out 
they drove us by car Co a little station in the wilderness. I felt 
thankful for this drive. It was delightful to feel the cool night air 
and to see tho phantom trees and men and animals rush by in the 
semi-darknesH, after many months of seclusion. 

We were brought to Dohra 1>ud. Early in the morning we were 
again taken out of our train, before we had reached the end of onr 
journey, and taken by car, leat prying eyra should see us. 

And so here 1 sit in the little gaol of Dehra Dun, and it is better 
hero than at Bareilly. It is not quite so hot, and the temperature 
does not rise to 122 degrees, as it did in Bareilly. And the walls 
surrounding us are lower and the trees that overlook them are 
In the distance 1 can even see, over our wall, the top of a palm tree, 
an<f the sight delights me and makes me think of Ceylon and Malabar. 
Beyond the trees thme lie the moontaioa, not many miles away, and, 
perched up on top of them, sits Mussoorie. 1 cannot see the moun¬ 
tains, for the trees hide them, but it is goc^ to be near them and to 
imagine at night the lights of Mussoorie twinkling in the far distanoe. 

Four years ago—or is it three!—1 began writing these series of 
letters to you when you were at Mussoorie. Wl^t a fot has happened 

^ People who tive the veil. 
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during these three or four years^ and how you have grown \ With 
fits and starts and after long gaps I have continued these letters, 
mostly from prison. But the more I write the less I what I 
write; and a fear comes upon me that these letters may not interest 
you much, and may even become p burden for you. Why, then, 
should I continue to write them t 

1 should have liked to place vivid images of the past before you, 
one after another, to make you sense how this world of ours has 
changed, step by step, and developed and progressed, and some¬ 
times apparently gone back; to make you see something of the old 
oiviliKattons and bow they have risen like the tide and then sub¬ 
sided ; to make you realize how the river of history has run on from 
age to age, continuously, interminably, with its eddies and whirl¬ 
pools and backwaters, and still rushes on to an unknown sea. I 
should have liked to take you on man's trail and follow it up from 
the early beginnings, when he was hardly a roan, to to-day, when 
Ike prides himself so much, rather vainly and foolishly, on his great 
civilization. We did begin that way, you will remember, in the 
Mussoorie days, when we talked of the discovery of fire and of 
agriculture, and the settling down in towns, and the division of 
labour. But the farther we have advanced, the more we have got 
mixed up witb empires and the like, and often we have lost sight oi* 
that trail. We have just skimmed over the surface of history. I 
have placed the skeleton of old happenings before you and I have 
wished that I had the powor to cover it with ilesh and blood, to 
make it living and vital for you. 

But I am afraid I have not got that powor, and you must roly 
upon your itnagination to work the miracle. Why, thon, should I 
write, when you can read about past history in many good books ? 
Yet, through my doubts I have continued writing, and I suppom' 1 
shall still continue. I remember the promise I made to you, and 
I shall try to fulfil it. But more even than this is tbo joy that the 
thought of you gives me when 1 sit down to write and imagine that 
you are by mo and we are talking to each other. 

Of man's trail I have written above, since he emerged stumbling 
and slouching from the jungle. It baa been a long trail of many 
thousands of years. And yet how short a time it is if you compare 
it to the earth's story and the ages and sons of time before man 
came I But for us man is naturally more interesting than all the 
great animals that existed before him; he i ^interesting because he 
Nought a-new thing with him which the others do not seem to have 
had. This was mi^—curiosity—the desire to find out and leam. 
So from the ear best days began man’s quest. Observe a httle 
baby, how it looks at the new and wonderiul wOrid about it; how 
it begins to recognize things and people; how it learns. Look at a 
little girl; if she is a healthy and wide-awake person she will ask so 
many questions about so many things. Even so, in the morning of 
history when man was young and the world was new and wonderiul, 
and rather fearsome to him, be must have looked and stared all 
around him, and asked questions. Who was he to ask except 
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himself 1 There was no ono else to answer. But be had a wonderful 
little thing—a mind—and with the’ help of this, slowly and pain¬ 
fully, be went on storing his experiences and learning from them. 
So from the earliest times until to*day man’s quest has gone on, and 
bo has found out many things, but many still remain, and as he 
adTances on Ins trail, he diBcovere vast new tracts stretching out 
before him, which show to him bow far he is still from the end of his 
quest—if there is such an end. 

What has been this quest of man, and whither does he journey ? 
For thousands of years men have tried to answer these questions. 
Religion and philosophy and science have all oonsidered them, and 
given many answers. I shall not trouble you with these answers, 
tot the sufficient roason that 1 do not know most of them. But, in 
tlio main, religion has attempted to give a complete and dogmatic 
answer, and has often cared little for the mind, but has sought to 
enforce obedience to its decisions in various ways. Science gives a 
doubting and hesitating reply, for it is of the nature of science not to 
dogmatize, but to experiment and reason euid rely on the mind of 
man, I need hardly tell you that my preferences are all for science 
and the methods of science. 

We may not be able to answer these questions about man’s quest 
with any assurance, but we can see that the quest itself has tideen 
two linos. Man has looked outside himself as well as inside; he has 
tried to understand Nature, and he has also tried to understand 
himself. The qucftt is really one and the same, for man is part of 
Nature. Kn(»w thyself said the old philosophers of India and 
(jreece; and the Upani^hads contain the record of the ceaseless and 
rather wonderful strivings after this knowledge by the old Aryan 
Indians. The other knowledge of Nature has been the special 
province of science, and our modem world is witness to the great 
progress made therein. Science, indeed, is spreading out its wings 
oven farther now, and taking charge of both lines of this quest and 
oo-ordinating them. It is looking up with confidence to the most 
<ljstaut stars, and it tells us also of the wonderful little things in 
continuous motion—the electrons and protons—of which all matter 
consists. 

The mind of man has carried man a long way in his voyage of 
discovery. As ho has learnt to understand Nature more he has 
utilized it and harnessed it to his own advantage, and thus he has 
won more power. But unhappily he has not always known how to 
use this new power, and he has often misused it. Science itself has 
been used by him chiofiy to supply him with terrible weapons to 
kill Kis broUior and destroy the very civilization that he has built 
up with so much labour. 
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THE END OF THE FIRST MILLENNIUM AFTER 

CHRIST 


June 11, 1932 

It may be wortb while for us to stop a little at the stage we have 
reached in our journey and have a look around. How far haye we 
got t Where are we now! And what does the world look like ? 
Let US then take seate on Aladdin's Magic Carpet and pay brief 
visits to various parte of the world of that day. 

Wo have travelI ikI through tho iirst millonnium or 1000 years of 
tile Christian era. In some oi>untries we have gone on a little ahead, 
and in some we are a little behind this stage. 

In Asia, we see China under the Hung dynasty. The great Tang 
dynasty is over, and the Hungs have to faue both domeatio trouble 
and foreign attack from the northern barbarians, the Khitans. For 
150 yenth they bold on, but then they arc weak enough to ask for 
the help of another barbarian tribe, the Golden Tartars or Kins. 
The Kins come and stay, and the poor Sungs have to shrink away 
to the south, where, as tho Southern Sungs, they carry on for another 
150 years. Meanwhile beautiful arte, painting and por<^1ain* 
making, flourish. 

In Korea, after a period of division and oonflict, a united inde* 

I iendont kingdom was established in 935 a.c. and this Ia8to<] for a 
ong time—about 450 years. Korea takes much of her civilization 
and art and methods of government from China. Religion and also 
something of art go to her, as well as to Japan, from India, through 
China. Japan, situated far to the east, almost like a sentinel of 
Asia, carries on her existence, more nr lees cut off from the rest of 
the world. The Fujiwara family is supreme, and the empomr, who 
has recently become something more than a clan chief, is kept in 
the shade. Later comes the Shogun. 

In Malaysia tho Indian colonics flonrish. Angkor tho Mag* 
nifloent is the capital of Cambodia, and this State is at the height 
of its power and development. In Sumatra, Sri Vijaya is the 
capital of a great BuddhM Empire which controls all the eastern 
islands and carries on an ertensive trade between them. In 
Eastern Java there is an independent Hindu State which is soon 
to grow and, competing with Sri Vijaya for trade and the wealth 
that trade brings, is to wage bitter war with it, as the modem 
European nations do for trMe, and is ultimately to conquer and 
destr<^ it. 

In fndia, north and south are cut off from ea<*h other more than 
they have been for some time. In the iiurth, Mahmud of Ghazni 
sweeps down again and again and destroys and plunders. He 
carries away vast wealth and attaches the Punjab to his kingdom. 
In the south, we And the Chola Empire ejcpanding and gaining in 
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power under K&jarajA aod his son Rajendra. Tliey dominate the 
south of India, and their navies sweep the Arabian Sea and tho 
of Denga]. They carry out aggressive expeditions of conquest 
to Ceylon, South Burma and Bengal. 

In central and western Asia we see the remnants of the Abbaeide 
IDmpire of Baghdad. Baghdad still flourishes, and indeed is 
increasing in power under a new set of rulers, tho Seljuq Turks. 
But the old Empire has split up into many kingdoms. I^am has 
ceased to be one empire and has become merely the religion of 
many countries and peoples. Out of the wreck of tho Abbaside 
Empire has arisen the kingdom of Ghazni, which Mahmud lias 
ruled and from which he has swooped down on India. But though 
the Empire of Baghdad has broken up, Baghdad itself continue 
to be a great city, attracting artists and learned men from distant 
]>Iaces. Many great and famous oities also flourish in (/ontral 
Asia at this tini^^Bukhai'a, Samskrqand, Balkh and others. And 
extensive trade is carried on between them and great caravans 
carry merchandise from one to the other. 

In Mongolia and round about it new tribes of nomads were 
growing in number and in power. Two hundred years later they 
were to sweep across Asia. Even now the dominant races in 
central and w'OHlern Asia had come from tliat central Asian 
breeding-ground of nomads, The Chinese had driven them west 
and they had flprca<l, some down to India, some to Europe. We 
now find the Soljuq Turks, driven west, reviving tho fortune of 
the Baghdad Empire, and attacking and defeating tho KtMtern 
Roman Empire of Constantinople. 

So much for Asia. Across the Red Sea was Egypt, independent 
of Baghdad. The Muslim ruler there hod doclarod himself a 
separate Caliph. North Africa was also under indcpondcnt Muslim 
rule. Across the Straits of Gibraltar in Spain there was also an 
independent Muslim State, the Emirate of Kurtuba or Cordoba. 
About this 1 shall have to tell you something later. But you 
know already that Spain refused to submit to tho Abbaside Caliphs 
when they came to power. Ever since then it had been inde¬ 
pendent. Its attempts to conquer France had, long before, been 
checkmated by Charles Martel. It was now the turn of Christian 
States in the northern part of Spain to attack the Muslims, and 
they attacked with more and more confidence as time went on. 
But, at the time that, we are speaking of, the Emirate of Cordoba 
was a great and progressive State, far in advance of tho countries 
of Europe, in civilization and science. 

Europe, apart from Sp^, was divided up now into a number of 
Christian States. Cliristianity bad by this time spread all over the 
continent and the old religions of heroes and gods and goddesses 
had almost vanished from Europe. We can see the modem 
countries of Europe taking shape. France appears under Hugh 
Capet in 987 ▲.€. In England, Canute the Dane, who is famous 
for his command to the waves of the soa to go back, ruled in 1016. 
and fifty years later William the Conqueror came from Normandy. 
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Germany waa part of the Holy Roman Empire, but it was definitely 
becoming one country, although it was still divided up into many 
smaller States. Russia was spreading in the east and often 
threatening Constantinople with her smps. This was the begin¬ 
ning of the strange fascination for Constantinople which Russia 
has always felt, ohe has ooveted this great city for 1000 years 
and bop^ at last to get it as the result of the Great War which 
ended fourteen yoare ago. But the Revolution came suddenly 
and upset all the plans of old Russia. 

You will also see on the map of Europe of 900 years ago Poland 
and Hungary, where the Magyars lived, and the kingdoms of the 
Bulgarians and Serbs. And, of course, you will sec the Eastern 
Roman Krppiro surrounded by a host of enemies, but still carrying 
on. The llussians attacked it, the Bulgarians annoyed it, the 
Normans harassed it continually by sea, and now, most dangerous 
of all, the Seljuq Turks threatened its very life. But it was not 
going to collapse for another 400 years, in spite of all these enemies 
and difficulties. This amazing persistence is partly explained by 
the stren^h of the jmition ol Constantinople. It was so well 
situated that it was difficult for an enemy to take it. Partly also 
it is explained by the discovery by the Greeks of a new method of 
defence. This was what was called '' Greek Fire It was some 
stuff which caught fire when it touched water. By means of this 
Greek fire the people of Constantinople played havoc with the 
invading armiee which tried to cross the B^phorus by setting fire 
to their ships. 

Such was tlie map of Kuropo after the first 1000 years of the 
Christian era. You would have found also the Northmen or 
NormanH coming down in their shi|)6 and harassing and plundering 
towns on the sea coasts in the Mediterranean and ships on the high 
seas. They were, indeed, becoming respectable by success. In 
France they had established tbemselvee In Normandy in the west; 
England they had conquered &om their baee in France; the island 
iif Bicily they conquered from the Muslims and added to it 8outb 
Italy, making a kir^om called the Kingdom of Sicilia. 

In the centre of Europe, from the North Sea to Rome, sprawled 
the Holy Roman Empire, consisting of many States with one head, 
the Emperor. Between this German Emperor and the Pope of 
Romo there was a continuous tussle for mastery. Sometimes the 
£m|)eror prevailed, sometimee the Pope, bui gr^ually the Pop^ 
increased in power. In their threat of excommunication-—that is, 
to oast* a man out of society and make an outlaw of him—they had 
a terrible weapon. One proud emperor, indeed, was brought so 
low by the Pope of the day that to beg forgiveness he bad to go 
barefoot in the snow and to wait thus outside the Pope's residence 
at CanoBsa in Italy till the Pope was kind enough to ^mit him I 

We see these countries ot Europe fashioning out, but they 
would be very different from what they are to-dav, and especially 
their people would be different. They would fiardly spoak of 
themedves as Frenohmen, or Englishmen, or Germans, l^e poor 
o 
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ouJtivators svere a miserabio lot and knew nothiDg of oountry or 
ffaography. All they knew was that they were the serfs of their 
lord and must do the lord's bidding. The nobles» if you asked 
them who they were, would tell you that they were the lords of this 
or that place and the yaasals of some superior lord or of the king. 
This was the feudal system which spread all over Europe. 

Gradually wo find large cities growing in Germany and northern 
Italy especially. Paris also was a prominent city then. These 
cities are the centres of trade and commerce, and wealth accumulates 
there. The cities do not like the foudal lords, and there is always 
a tusslo between the two, but money tells in the cikI. With the 
help of *their money, which they lend to the lords, they buy privi¬ 
leges and powor. And so slowly a now class grows in the city 
which does not fit in with the feudal system. 

Thus wo find that society in Europe is divided up in layers 
according to the feudal pattern, and even the Church gives its 
sanction and blessing to this order. There is no feeling of nationality. 
But tlicro is a certain feeling aJ) over Europe, especially amongst 
the upper olaaacs, an idea of Christendom, something wmcb unites 
the Cniistian nations of Europe. The Church heipe to spread this 
idea, for it strengthens the Church and incrcasos Uje power of the 
Pope of Home, who is now the unquestioDod hea<l of the CburcJi 
in western Kumpo. You will remember that Itomo hmi out itself 
away from Constantinople and the Eastern Roman Empire. Con* 
stantinople still continued its old Orthodox Church and Itussia also 
took its religion from it. The Pofw was not recognized by the 
Greeks of Constantinople. 

But in the hour of peril, when t^nstantinople was surroundixi by 
enemies, and moro oepocially threatened by the Soljuq Turks, it 
forgot its prido and its hatr^ of Romo, and appealed to the Pope 
for help against the Muslim infidel. Rome bad a great Pope then 

'Hildobrande, who became Pope Gregory tbu Seventh. It was 
Hildcbrande before whom the proud Gorman Em])eror hod appeared 
barefoot in the snow at Canossa. 

Another event had excited the imagination of Christian Europe 
then. Many devout Christiaos believ^ that the w orld would como 
to a sudden end just 1000 years after Christ. The word millen* 
nium means a tLousand years. It comes from two Latin words : 
milU meeuiing tbouscknd, and onntM, year. As the end of the world 
was expected tlien, the millennium came to mean a sudden change 
to a better world. As I have told you, there was great misery then 
in Europe, and this prospect of the millennium ” brought relief 
to many a weaiy person. Many sold up Uieir lemds and Journeyed 
to Palestine to oe present in their Holy Land when the end of the 
world came. 

But the end of the world did not come, and the thousands of 
pilgrims who had journeyed to Jerusalem were ill-treated and 
Jiaraseed by the Tuiks. They returned to Europe full of anger and 
humiliation, and spread the story of their sufferings in the Holy 
Land. One famous pilgrim, Peter the Hermit, especially, went 
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about, staff in hud, preaching to the people to reecae their holy 
city Jerusalem from the Muelims. Indication and enthusiasm 
grew in Christendom, and, seeing this, the Pope decided to lead the 
movement. 

About this time had oome the appeal from Constantinople for 
help against the infidel. All Christendom, both IVoman and Qreeh, 
now Beemed to be ranged against the oncoming Turks. In 1096 
a great Church Council decided to proclaim a holy war against the 
Muslims for the recovery of the Holy City of Jerusalem. Thus 
began Ahe Cniaadee^tlie fight of Christendom against Islam, of 
the Cross against the Crescent. 
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ANOTHER LOOK AT ASIA AND EUROPE 

June 12, 1932 

Ws have finished our brief survey of the world—of Asia and 
Euro^ and a bit of Africa—at the end of 1000 years after Christ. 
But look again. 

Asia. The old olviliaatious of India and China still continue 
and flourish. Indian culture spreads tc Malaysia and Cambodia 
and brings rich fruit there. Chinese culture spreads to Korea and 
Japan and, to some extent, Malaysia. In western Asia, Arabian 
culture prevails in Arabia, Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia; in 
Persia or Iran, there is a mixture of the old Iranian and the newer 
Arabian civili^tion. Some of the countries of Central Asia have 
also iinbibod this mixed Iranian-Arabian civUization, and have also 
been influenced by India and China. In all these countries there 
is a high level of civilizatiou; trade and learning and the arts 
flourish; groat cities abound; and famous universities attract 
students from afar. Only in Mongolia and in some wts of Central 
Asia, as well as in Siberia in the north, is the levm of civilization 
low. 

Europe now. It is backward and somi-barbarous compared to 
the progressive countries of Asia. The old Grmoo-Roman civili¬ 
zation is just a memory of the distant past. Learning is at a dis¬ 
count; the arts are not much in evidence; and trade is far less 
than in Asia. There are two bright spote. Sp^, under the 
Arabs,, carrios on the traditions of the great days of the Arabe, 
and Constantinople, even in her slow decay, is a great and 
^pulotts city, sitting on the border, between Asia and Europe. 
Over the greater part of Europe there is frequent disorder and, 
under the feudal ^tom which prevails, each kni^t and lord is a 
little king in bis domain. Rome, the imperial capital of old, at 
one time had been hardly bigger than a village, and wild animals 
had lived in its old Coioseeum. But It is growing again. 

So if you compared the two, Asia vid Europe, lOOU years after 
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Chnafc, the comparuoo would hft^e been greatly to the advantage 
of Asia. 

Lot ue have another look and tiy to eee below the surface of 
tilings. Wo find that all is not so well with Asia as a superficial 
observer might iioagine. India and China, the two cradles of 
anoiont uivili^tion, are in trouble. Their troubles are not merely 
those of invasion from outside, but the more real troublee which 
sap away the inner life and etrength. The Arabs in the west have 
come to tho end of their great days. It is true that the Beljuqs 
rise to power, but their riso is simply due to thoirfightiTig qualities. 
They do not, Hko the Indiana or Chinoso or Poreians or Arabs, 
represent tho culture of Asia, but the fighting quality of Asia. 
Everywhere in Asia tho old cultured races seem to be shrinking. 
They havo lost confidence in themselves and arc on the defensive. 
Now iwojilefl arise, strong and full of energy, who conquer these old 
races in Asia, anil even tbreaton Europe. But they do not bring 
a new wave of civilization with them or a now impetus for culture. 
The old races slowly civilize them and assimilate their conquerors. 

So wo see a groat change coming over Asia. Wliile the old civili* 
zations continue and the tine arts ilouriHli and there are refine men ts 
in luxury, tlie pulse of civilization weakens, and the breath of life 
seems to grow less and Joss. For Jong they arc to (ontinuo. 
There is no definite break or end to them, except in Arabia and 
Central Asia when tho Mongols come. In Oiina and India there is 
a slow fading off, till the old civilization becomes like a painted 
picture, beautiful to look at from a distance, but lifeless; and if 
you come near it, you see that tho white ants havo been at it. 

OiviUzations, like ompires, fall, not so much because of the 
etrength of tho onomy outside, as through tho weakness and decay 
within, lioroc foil not because of the barbarians; they merely 
knocked down something that was already dead. Tho heart of 
Home had c^^asod beating when the arms and legs were cut off. 
We see something of this process in India and China and in t he case 
of the Arabs. The collapse of Arabian civilization was sudden, 
oven as their rise had been. In India and China the process is 
long-drawn •out and it is not easy to spot it. 

Long before Mahmud of Ghazni came to India this process bad 
Htarted. Wo can see the change in the minds of the people. 
Instead of urcating now ideas and things, the people of India busied 
themselves with repetition and imitation of what had been done. 
Thoir minds were keen enough still, but they busied themsdves in 
interpreting and explaining what had boon said and written long 
ago. They stiU pr^uced wonderful sculpture and carvings, but 
they were heavy with too much detail and ornament, and often 
almost a touch of the grotesque crept in. Originality was absent 
and so was bold and noble design. The polished graces and arts 
and luxury continued among the rich and the weU-to-do, but little 
was done to relieve the toil and misery of the people as a whole or 
to increase production. 

All these are the signs of the evening of a oivilixation. When this 
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takes place you may be sute that the life of that dvilizatiou is 
ranishing; for creatioo is the sign of life, not repetition and 
imitation. 

Some such prooossee are in evidence in China and India then. 
But do not mistake me. I do not mean that China or India cease 
to be because of this or relapee into barbarism. I mean that the 
old urge of the creative spirit that China and India had received in 
the past was exhausting its energy and not renewing itself. It was 
not adapting itself to changed surroundings; it was merely carrying 
on. happens with every country and civilisation. There are 

periods of great creative effort and f^wth and periods of exhaustion, 
it is amazing that in India and China the exhaustion came so late, 
and. even so, it has never been complete. 

. Islam brought a new impulse for human progress to India. To 
some extent it served as a tonic. It shook up India. But it did 
loss good than it might have done because of two reasons. It came 
in the wrong way. and it came rather late. For hundreds of years 
before Mahmud of Ghazni raided India. Muslim missionaries had 
wandorod about India and had been welcomed. They came in 
peace and bad some success. There was Utile, if any. ill-focling 
against Islam. Then came Mahmud with fire and sword, and the 
manner of his coining as a conqueror and a plunderer and killer 
injured the reputation of Islam in India more than anything else. 
Ho was. of course, just like any other great conqueror, killing and 
plundering, and caring little for religion. But for a very long time 
i\ifl raids ovcrshvlow^ Islam in India and made it difficult for 
j>oo])le to consider it dispassionately, as they might otherwise have 
done. 

This wus one reason. The other was that it came lato. It came 
about 400 years after it began, and during this long period it had 
exhausted itself somewhat, and lost a great deal of its creative 
energy. If the Arabs hod como to India with Islam in the early days, 
the rising Arabian culture would have mixed with the old Indian 
culture and the two would have acted and reacted on each other, 
with groat consequciinoe. It would have been the mixing of two 
cultured races; and tho Arabs were well known for their toleration 
and rationalism in religion. At one poriwl. indeed, there woh a 
club in Baghdad, under the patronage of the Caliph, where men of 
all religions and no religion met together to discuss and debate 
about all matters from the point of view of rationalism alone.. 

Btit the Arabs did not come to India proper. They stopped in 
Sindh, And India was little influenced by them. Islam came to 
India through the Turks and othm who did not have tho tolerance 
or the culture of the Arab, and who were primarily soldiers. 

Still, a new impulse came to India for progress and creative 
effort. How this put some now life in India and then worked itself 
out. we shall consider later. 

Another result of the weakening of Indian civilization is now in 
evidence. Attacked from outside, it sought to defend itself agunat 
the incoming tide by building a shell round itself and idmost 
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imprifloninfc ituelf. This again was a sign of weakness and fear; and 
the remedy only increased the disease. The real disease was not 
foreign invasion, but stagnation. By this exclusivonesa tbe stagna- 
tion crew and all avenues of growth were stopped, l^ater we shall 
see that China did this also in its own way, and so did Japan. It 
is a little dangerous to live in a society which is closed up like a 
sholl. We petrify there and grow unaccustomed to fresh air and 
fresh ideas. Fresh air is as nocossary for societies as for individuals. 

So much for Asia. Europe, we saw, was backward and quarrel¬ 
some at that time. But behind all this disorder and uncouthness 
you can detect energy at least and life. Asia, after her Jong domin- 
aDoe» was on tbe down-grade; Europe was struggling up. But she 
haci still far to go before she could come up aD 3 ^here near Asia's 
level. 

To-day Europe is dominant and Asia struggles painfully for free¬ 
dom. Y<jt look below tbe surface again. Vou will find a new 
energy in Aaia, a new creative spirit, and a new life. Asia is up 
again, there can bo no doubt. And Europe, or rather weatem 
Europe, in spite of her greatness, shows some signs of decay. There 
are no barbarians who are strong enough to destroy ICuropean 
civilization. But sometimes civilized people themselves act bar¬ 
barously, and if this haiwMiH, rivi lira tion may destroy itself. 

1 talk of Asia and Europe. But they are just geographical 
expressions, and the problems that face us are not Asiatic or 
European problems, but world problems or problems of humanity. 
And unless wo solve them for the whole world, there will continue 
to be trouble. 8uch a solution can only moan the ending of poverty 
and misery everywhere. This may ta^e a long time, but wc must 
aim at this, and at nothing less than this. Only then can we have 
real culture and civilization based on oquality, where there is no 
exploitation of any country or class, ouch a society will be a 
creative and progressive society, adapting itself to changing circum* 
stances, and basing itself on the co-operation of its members. And 
ultimately it must spread all over the world. There will be no 
danger of such a civilization collapsing or decaying, as the old 
civilizatioDS did. 

So while we struggle for tbe freedom of India, we must remember 
that the great aim is human freedom, which includes the freedom 
of our people as well as other peoples. 
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THE MAYA CIVILIZATION OF AMERICA 

June 13,1932 

Ik these letters I am trying to trace world history, so 1 tell you. 
But in effect this has been the history of Asia and &rope and the 
north of Africa. Of America and Australia 1 have said nothing, 
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ar next to nothing. I liavo warned you, Low'ever, that there wae a 
civilization in ATneriuH in thoae early days. Not mneb is known of 
this, and I certainly know very Jittlo indeed. Still, i cannot resist 
the temptation to tell you something about it hero, so that you 
may not make the common mistake of thinking that Amedca woe 
j^iet a savage country till Columbus and other Europeans reached 
thcro. 

Probably as long ago as the Stone Age, before man bad settled 
down anywhere and was a wanderer and hunter, there waa land 
communication between Asia apd North America. Groups and 
tribes of men must have passed from one continent to anotner via 
Alaska. Later these oommunications wore cut off and people in 
America slowly developed their own civilization. Hemembor that, 
so fur as we know, there was nothing to connect them with Asia or 
Europe. There arc no accounts of any effective contacts till tho 
K(».ralled discovery of the New World late in the sixteenth oentury. 
This world of America was a distant and different world, uninflueneexi 
by the happenings in Europo or Asia. 

It appears that thcro were three centres of civilization: in 
Mexico, in Central America, and in Peru. It is not clear when they 
started, but the Mexican calendar began with a date corresponding 
with 1113 u.c. Wo find in Uio early years of the Chiidtian era, the 
»<^oond centurv onwards, already many cities growing. There is 
H to no work and pottery an<l weaving and very fine dyeing. Copper 
and gold are abundant, but there is ih> iron. Architecture develops 
and the citifiS vio with each other in building. Tliore is a special 
kind of luther intricate writing. Art, and especially sculpture, is 
much in evidence and is of considerable beauty. 

Thera were Bcveral States in each of these areas of civilization. 
There were several lunguagee and a considerable literature in 
them. Well-organized and strong goveraments existed, and the 
cities contained a cultured and intelloctual society. Both the 
legislation and the financial system of these States were highly 
developed. About 960 A.C. the city of Uxmal was founded, and it 
is said that this soon developed into a great city comparable to the 
great cities of Asia in those days. There were also other large cities : 
Labua, Mayapao, Chaomultun. 

The three leading States of Central America formed an alliance, 
u hich Is now called the League of Mayapan. This was just about 
1000 years after Christ, the period we have reached in Asia and 
Europe. So a millennium after Christ there was a powerful com- 
l/inataqn of civilized States in Central America, kut all these 
States and the Maya civilization itself were pnest-ridden. As¬ 
tronomy was the science most honoured, and the priests by their 
knowledge of this science played on the ignorance of the people. 
Just as millions in India have been induced to bathe and fast during 
eclipses of the sun and moon. 

For over 100 years the League of Mayapan lasted. There 
appears to have b^n a social revolution then, and a foreign Power 
from the border intervened. About 1190 a.c. Mayapan was 
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destroyed. The other great cities, however, oontinued. In soother 
100 years another people came on the scene. These wore the 
Aztoos from Mexico. Early in the fourteeuth century they oou> 
qoered the Maya country and about 1325 a.o. they founded the city 
of Tonochtitlu. Soon this became the capital city of the whoto 
Mexican world, the centre of the Empire of the Aztecs, with a vast 
population. 

The Azteos were a military nation. They had military colonies 
and garriRons, and a network of military roads. It is even said that 
they were clever enough to make their dependent States quarrel 
with each other. It was easier to rule them if they were divided. 
That has been the old policy of all empires. Rome called it: Divide 
it impmi/--divide and rule. 

The Aztecs, in spite of their cleverness in other matters, were 
also priest-ridden, and, worse still, their religion was full of human 
Racriiice. Thousands of human beings were saenfioed in this way 
in a most horrible manner every year. 

For nearly 200 years the Aztecs ruled their empire with a rod of 
iron. There was outward security and }>race in the empire, but the 

E Kiople were ruthlessly exploited and linpoverisbed. A State so 
luilt and so carried on could not endure. And so it liappcned. 
Early in the sixteenth century (in 1519), when the Aztecs were 
apparently at the height of their power, the whole empire came 
clown with a crash before a handful of foreign bandits and adven¬ 
turers 1 Tins is one of the most amazing examples of the collapse 
of an empire. And this was bnuight about by a Spaniard, Heman 
(k>rt^, and a small troop with liim. Cortds was a brave man, and 
daring enough. He had two things which wert> of great help to 
him—firearms and horses. Apparently there were no horses in 
the Mexican Empire, and there were ooriaioly no firearms. But 
neither Cortes’s courage nor his guns and horses would have availed 
him if the Aztec Empire ha<l not been rotten at heart. It had 
decayed inside, just keeping the outer form, and even a little kick 
was enough to bring it down. The empire w*as baaed on exploitation 
and was much resented by the people. So when it was attacked, 
the people at large welcomed the disoomfiture of the imporialists. 
As uBu^ when this happens, there was a social revolution also. 

Cort^ was once driven away, and be barely esoap^ with bis life. 
But he returned, and then, helped by some of the inhabitants, be 
oonqnered. Not only did this end the Aztec rule, but it is curious 
to find that the whole of Mexican civilization collapsed with it» 
and sqoQ of the imperial and giant dty of TenoebtiUan little was 
left. Not a stone remains of it now, and on the site of it the 
Spaniards erected a cathedral. The other great Mayan oities also 
went to pieces, and the forests of Yucatan engulfed them, till even 
their names ware forgotten, and many of them are now remembered 
by the names of villages near by. All their literature also perished 
and only three books survive, and even these no one has so far 
been able to read. 

It is extraordinarily difficult to explain this sudden disappearanoe 
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of an Micient people and an anoient oiTilizatioD, wliioh had laeted 
for nearly 1500 years, as aoon ae they oome In contact with the new 
people from Europe. Almost it seems as if this contact was of the 
nature of a disease, a new plague that wiped them off. With ail 
their high ciyilization in some reepects, they were very backward 
in other respects. They were a curious mixture of the various periods 
of history. 

In South America there was another seat of civilization in Peru, 
and tho Inca ruled it. He was a kind of divine monarch. It is 
strange that this Peruvian civilization was, in its later days at least, 
oompTotely cut off from tho Mexican civilization. They were not 
far from each other, and yet they knew nothing of each other, 
and this itself shows their remarkable backwardness in some 
respects. A Spaniard also put an ond to this Peruvian State soon 
after Cert^ had succeeded in Mexico. This was Pizarro. He came 
In 1530 and he seized the Inca by treachery. Tho seizure of the 
** divine " monarch itself terrified the people. Pizarro tried to rule 
in the name of the Inca for some time and extorted vast wealth. 
Later this pretence was ended and the Spaniards made Peru a part 
of their dominions. 

When Cort^ first saw the city of Tenool^Utlan he was astounded 
at its greatness. He had seen nothing like it in Euntpo. 

Many relics of Mayan and Peruvian art have been recovered and 
can be seen in Atnorican museums, especially, 1 think, in Mexioo. 
They show a fine artistic tradition. The Peruvian goldsmith’s 
work is said to be superb. Some of the pieces of sculpture found, 
especially some serpents in Ktone, are very fine. Others were 
apparently meant to be works of horror, and they do horrify 1 
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A JUMP BACK TO MOHENJO-DARO * 

June 14, 1932 

I HATS just been reading about Mohenjo^daro and the old Indus 
Valley civilization of India. A great new book has come out 
describing this and telling us all that is so far known about it. It 
has been prepared and written by the men who have been in charge 
of the excavations and diggings, and who have themselves seen the 
city oome out, aa it were, of mother Ehuth, as they dug deeper and 
deeper. I have not seen this book yet. 1 wish 1 could get it here. 
But I have read a review of it, and 1 want to share with you some 
of the quotations given in it. It is a wonderful thing, this civiUza*^ 
tion of the Indus Valley, and the more one learns of it, the more 
it amazes. 8o you will not mind, I hope, if we break our account 
of past history and jump back in this letter to 5000 years ago. 

Mohenjo*daro is said to be as old aa that at least. But Moheujo* 
daro, as we find it, is a fine city, the home of a cultured and civilized 
people. Behind it there must have been a long period of growth 
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already. So we are told by this book. Sir Joha Marshall, who ia 
in charge of the ezcayatioos tells us : 

One thing ^at stands out clear and uxunistakable both ut 
Moheojo'daro and Harsppa is that the civilisation iutlierto rovi^Jed 
at these two places is not an incipient civilixation, but one already 
age-old and stereotyped on Indian soil^ wiUi many tnillennia of 
human endeavour ^hind H. Thus India roust henceforth be 
reoognixodi along with Persia, Mesopotamia, and Egypt as one of 
tho most important areas whore tbe civilizing processes wore 
initiated and developed.'* 

I do not think I have told you of Harappa yet. This ts another 
place where old ruins, similar to those at Mobcnjo*daro, have been 
excavated. It is in wostern Punjab. 

So we find that in tho Indus Valley we go back not only 5000 
years but many more tbouKaods, till we are lost in the dim mists 
of antiquity when man first settled down. The Aryans hod not 
came to India when Mohenjo-daro flouriaLed, and yot there is no 
doubt that— 

the Punjab and Bind, if not other parts of India as well, wore 
enjoying an advanced and singularly uniform civilization of thoir 
own, closely akin but in some r< oven nuperior, to that of 

contomporiiry Mosop(»tamia and Eg>pl." 

Excavations in Mobenjo-daro an<l Harappa bavo revealed this 
ancient and fascinating civilir/ation to us. How much more lies 
buried elsewhere under the soil of In<Ua! It seems probable that 
this civilization was fairly widespread in India and w*ap not roeroly 
confined to Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Even these two places 
are far apart. 

This was an age *' in which arms and utensils of stoztc continue to 
bo used side by side with those of ooppor and bronze Sir John 
Marshall tells us of the points of diiiorence and superiority of tbe 
Indus Valley people to their ooniomporaries of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. 

Thus," he says, ** to mention only a fow salient points, tbe use 
of cotton for textilrm w-a^i exclusively rootricted at this t^riod to 
India and was not extended to the wostom world until 2000 or 
8000 yearn later. Again, there is nothing ibat we know of in 
prehistoric Egypt or Mesopotamia or anywhoro else in western 
Asia to compare with the woll-buiJt baths and commodious houses 
of the citizons of Mohenjo-daro, In tlioee coxmtrics, much money 
and thought were lavished on the buildup of magnificent temples 
for the gods and on the peaces and tombs of kin^, but the rest 
of the people seemingly hid to content themselves with insignificant 
dwellings of mud. In the Indus Valley tho picture is reversed, 
and the finest structures are thoee erected for the convenience of 
the citizens." 

Again we are told that*— 

** equally peculiar to tbe Indus Valley and stamped with an 
individual character of their own are Its art and its religion. 
Nothing that we know of in other oouotriee at this period bears any 
reeerobiancc, in point of style, to tho faicnoe models of rams, dogs. 
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and oihot animalp or to tho intaglio ongravinga on the soala* the 
beat of which—notably tho humped and ahort^hom bulle—are 
<li8iu)gui5hcd by a brt'adth of treatment and a feeling for lino and 
plONtio fonn that have rarely been aurpamd in glyptic art; nor 
would it ho poanible, until tho claaaic age of Orcecc» to match tho 
oxquieitofy supple roodcUiiig of tho two human statuettes from 
Harappa figured in Platee X and XI. In tho religion of tho 
Indus people thero is much, of course, that mi^bt bo paralleled in 
other coLUitries. This is tmo of every prehistonc and most historic 
religions as well. But, taken as a whole, their religion is so charac¬ 
ter in tically Indian an liardly to be distinguislird from still living 
HinduiKm. . . . 

You may not understand a fow words in this quotation. Faience 
means oarthonwaro or porcelain work; intaglio and glyptic works 
are carvings and engravings on something ha^, often some precious 
stone or gem. 

I wish I could SCO tbo statuettes found at Harappa, or even their 
pictures. Perhaps, sonio day, you and I may journey to Harappa 
and Mohonjo-daro and take our hll of tlicse sights. Meanwhilo we 
shall cany on—vou at your school at Poona, and I at my school, 
which is called tne District Gaol of Dohra Dun. 
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CORDOBA AND GRANADA 

June IG, 1032 

Wk liave journeyed on in Asia and Kuro{^ through tho years 
atid we have halted at the end of 1000 years alter Christ, and had a 
look back, But Spain has somehow b^ loft out of out account— 
Spain under the Arabs—and we must go back oud fit her into the 
picture. 

Something you know already, if you still remember it. It was 
in 711 A.o. mat the Arab general crossed to Spain from Africa. He 
was Tsriq, and he landed at Gibraltar (tho Jabal-ul^Tariq, the rook 
of Tariq). Within two years the Ara^ had conquered the whole 
of Spain, and a little later Portugal was added. They went on and 
on; marched into Franco and spread all over tbe south. Thoroughly 
frightened at this, the Franks and other tribee joined together under 
Charles Martel, and made a great effort to stop the Axabs. They 
succeeded, and at the great battle of Tours near Poitiers in France 
the Franks defeated the Arabs. It was a great defeat and put an 
end to Aiub dreams of the conquest of Europe. Many times after 
that the Arabs and tbe Franks and other Christian people in France 
fought each othor; and sometimes the Arabs won and entered 
France, and sometimes they were pushed back in Spain. Eves 
Charletnagne attacked them in Spain, but be was defeated. On 
the whole, however, for a long period the balance was kept up, and 
tbe Arabs ruled in Spain but wont no furtlier. 
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Spain was ihua made part of iho great Arab Empire^ which spread 
right across Africa to the botders of Mongolia. But not for long. 
You will remember that there was civil war in Arabia and the Abba- 
sides pushed out the Ommeyade Caliphs. The Arab Governor in 
Spain was an Ommeyade, and he refused to reoogniso the new 
Abbaside Caliph. So Spain cut itself off from the Arab Empire, 
and the Caliph at Baghdad was too far away and too full of bis 
own troubles to do anything in the matter. But bad blood oon* 
tinned between Spain and Baghdad, and the two Arab States, 
instead of helping each other in the hour of trial, rather welcomed 
the difficulties of each other. 

It was somewhat rash of the Spanish Arabs to break loose from 
their homeland. They were in a far country amid an alien popula¬ 
tion. and were surrounded by enemiee. They were small in numbers. 
In the event of danger and difficulty there was no one to help them. 
But in those days they were full of self-oonfidenco and cAnd little 
for these dangers. As a matter of fact they did remarkably well in 
spite of the continuous pressure of the Christian nations in the north, 
and, single-handed, they maintained their dominion over the greater 
part of Spain for 500 years. Even after this they managed to hold 
on to a smaller kingdom in the south of Spain for another 200 years. 
And so they actually outlasted the great Empire of Baghdad; and 
the city of Baghdad itself bad long been reduced to dust when the 
Arabs said their lost farewell to Spain. 

Thcee 700 years of Arab rule in parts of Spain aro surprising 
enough. But what Is more interesting is the high civilization and 
culture of the Sjianish Arabs, or Moors as they were called. A 
historian, carried away by his entliusiosm a little, has said that: 

The Mourn orgemizud Oiat wonderful kingdom of Cordova, 
which was Uio marvel of the ^fiddle Agon, nnd which, whoa oU 
Europe was plunged in barbaric ignorance and strife, alone held 
the torch of learning and civilization bright and shining before the 
Western world.” 

Kurtuba w*a3 the capital of this kingdom for )U8t 500 years. This 
is usually called Cordoba in English, sometimes Cordova. I am 
afraid 1 have a way of spelling the same name differently at times. 
But 1 shall try to stick to Cordoba. Tlijs a great city of a 
million inhabitants, a garden city ten miles in length, with twenty- 
four miles of suburbs. There are said to have been 60,000 palaces 
and mansions, 200,000 smaUer houses, 80,000 shops, 3800 mosques 
and 700 public baths. These figiues may be exaggerations, but 
they give some idea of the city. There were many libraries, the 
chi^ of these, the Imperial Library of the Emir, containing 400,000 
books. The University of Cordoba was famous cdl over Europe 
and even in western Aaia. Free elementary schools for the poor 
abounded. A historian says that: 

” In Spain almost everybody knew how to read and write, 
whilst in Christian Europe, save and exoept the clergy, even pereons 
belonging to the highest ranks were wholly ignorant.*' 
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Such wu tbo oitj of Cordoba, competing with the other great 
Arab city of Baghdad. Ita fame spread all over Europe a 
German writer of the tenth century,called it the ornament of the 
world To its university came etudente from distant places. 
Tbo induenoe of Arab philosophy spread to the other great univer* 
sities oi Europe, Paris, Oxford and the universities of northern 
Italy. Averroes or Ibn Ruabd was a famous philosopher of Cordoba 
in the twelfth century. In his later years he fell out with the 
Spanish Emir and was banished. He went and settled in Paris. 

As in other parts of Europe, there was a kind of feudal system in 
Spain also. Great and powerl'ul nobles grew up, and between them 
and the Emir, who was the ruler, there was frequent fighting. It 
was this civil war which weakened the Arab State more t han the 
attacks irom outside. At the Rame time the power of some small 
Christian States in northern Spain was growing and they were 
pushing away at the Arabs. 

About lOOO A. c.—that is, just at the end of the niiUennium—the 
kingdom of the Emir extended almost all over Spain. It even 
included a bit of southern France. But collapse came soon, and, as 
usual, it was due to internal weakness. The fine fabric of Arab 
civiliiation, with its arts and luxury and chivalry, was, after all, 
a rich man’s civilization. The starving poor revolted and there 
wore labour riots. Gradually civil war spread, and the provinces 
fell away, and the Spanish Empire of the Arabs went to pieces. 
Still the Arabn continued, split up as they were, and it was not till 
A.O. that Cordoba finally fell to the Christian King of Castile. 

The Arabs were driven south, but still they resist^, in the 
south of Spain they carvod out a little kingdom, the kingdom of 
Granada, and held on there. It was a little affair, this Idngdom, 
so far as size went, but it reproduced Arab civilization in miniature. 
The famous Alhambra still stands in Granada, with iU beautiful 
arches and columns and arabesques, a reminder of those days. It 
was originally called in Arablo ” Al Hamra **, the red palaoe. 
Arabesques are the beautiful designs you often see on Arab and 
other buildings mfluonoed by Islam. The painting of figures was 
not enoouragm by l.^ilam. So the builders took to malung fancy 
and intricate designs. Often they wrote Arabic versos from the 
Quran over the au^hes and elsewhere and mode of them a beautiful 
decoration. The Arabic script is a flowing script vfhich lends 
itself easily to such decoration. 

The kingdom of Granada lasted for 200 years. It was pies^ 
and harassed by the Christian States of Spain, especially Castilo, 
and sometimes it agreed to pay tribute to Castile. It would probably 
not have lasted so long if the Christian States had themselves not 
been divided, ^ut in 1469 a.c. a marriage took place between the 
rulei^ of two of theee principal States, Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
this united Castile, Aragon and Leon. Ferdinand and lobelia put 
an end to the Arab kingdom of Granada. I’Ue Arabs fought 
bravely for several years till they were surrouiided and hemmed in 
in Granada. Starved out, surrendered in 1492 A.C. 
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M&ay of tbe S9no&ua or Arabs left Spain and went to Aiiioa. 
Near 6ranada> orerlooking the city» there ie a spot which Btill beare 
the name of ** El ultimo Bospiro del moro the last sigh of the 
Moor. 

But a large number of Araba remained in Spain. The treatment 
of those Arabs is a very dark chapter in the history of Spain. There 
was cruelty and masaacre, and the promises made to them about 
toleration were forgotten. About this time the Inquisition, that 
terrible weapon which the Roman Church forged to crush all who 
did not bow down to it, was established in Spain. Jews, who had 
prospered under tho Saracens, were now forced to change their 
religion and burnt to <loath. Women and cbild^ were 

not spared. '' The infidels (that is the Saracens), so says a 
historian, were ordered to abandon their picturesque costume, 
and to assume the hat and breechee of their conquerors, to renounce 
their language, their customs and coromonioe, even their very names, 
and to speak Spanish, behave SpanisbJy, and ro-natne themselves 
Spaniards Of course tlirro were risings and revolts against those 
barbarities. But they were mercilessly crushed. 

The Spanish Ghristiam neem to have been very much against 
washing and bathing. Perhaps they objected to these simply 
because the Spanish Arabs were very fond of them and had erected 
^roat public baths all over the plaoo. Tho Christians even went so 
tar as to indue orders for tho reformation of the Moriscos or 
Moors or Arabs, that neither thetneolves, their women, nor any 
other persons, should he permitted to wash or bathe themselves 
either at homo or elsewhere; and Uiut all their baihiDg-houees 
should be pulled down and destroyed 

Apart from tlie sin of washing, another groat charge brought 
against the ** Moriscos ” was that they were tolerant in religion. 
It is extraordinary to read of this, and yet this was one of the main 
charges in an account of the "Apostacies and Treasons of the 
Monacos drawn up by the Archbishop of Valencia in 1602, when 
he was recommending the expulsion of Saracens from Spain. Re¬ 
ferring to this he says, '* that th^ [the Moriscos] commended 
nothing so much as that li^rty of conscience in all matters of 
religion, which the Turks, and all other Mohammedans, suffer their 
subjects to enjoy What a great compliment was thus paid 
unwittingly to the Saracens in Spain, and how different and intoler* 
ant was tho outlook of the Spanish C^matians I 

Millions of Saracens were driven out forcibly from Spain, mostly 
into ^rica, some to France. But you must remember that the 
Arabs had been in Spain for seven hundred years; and during this 
long pmod they had become U> a large extent merged in the people 
of Sj^in. Originally Arabs, they gradually l^ome more and 
more Spanish. Probably tho Spanish Arabs of later years were 
quite different from the Aral» of Baghdad. Even to*day the 
Spanish race has much of Arab blood in its veins 

The Saracens had also spread to the south of Franoe and even to 
SwitEerland, not as rulers, but as settlen. Sometimee even now 
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one oomo8 across an Arab type of face among the Frenchmen from 
the midi. 

Thus ended, not only Saracen rule in Spain, but also Arab cdTiliaa- 
tlon. For, even earlier, this civilizatioD had oollapsed in Asia, ae 
we shall presently see. It influenced many countries and many 
cultures, and left many a bright souvenir. But it did not rise again 
by itself in after«history. 

After the Saracens left, Spain, under Ferdinand and Isabella, 
grew in power. Soon afterwa^s, the discovery of America brought 
vast wealth to it, and for a while it was the moat powerful country 
in Europe, dominating others. But its fall was rapid and it sank 
into insignificance, and while the other countries of Europe advanced, 
Spain remained stagnant, dreaming still of tite Middle Ages and not 
realising that the world had ohang^ since then. 

An English historian, I^ane Poolo, writing of the Saracens in 
Spain says : 

*'For oonturieK Spain had boon Uio centm of civilization, tho 
scut of arU* and hcioucss, of Uuiming and uvory form of rofined 
cnUghtcniornt. No other country in Europe had ho far approached 
the cultivated dominion of the Moors. I'ho bri^f bnltiancy of 
Fordiiuuid and laaltella, and of tlu> Empire of ClmrloH, could found 
no suob enduring pro-ominenvo. Tho M(x>ra wore bani>d)ed; for a 
whilo Christiou Spain ehoue, like tl>e moon, with a borrowed light; 
then come the octipeo, and in that darknosB Spain has grov(«Ued 
over since. The true memorial of tho Moors is seen in desolato 
tracts of utter barrennew, wliero onco tho Moors grew* luxuriant 
vines and olives and yellow cam of com; in a stupid, ignorant 
population whero once wit and loaming flourished; in the general 
Htagaation and degradation of a people which has hopcIesRly fallen 

in tho scale of nations, and has deserved its humiliation.*' 

# 

This is a hard judgment. About a year ago there was a revo)u« 
lion in Spain and the King was romov<^. Tlioro is a republic there 
now. Perhaps this young republic will do better, and bring Spain 
again into lino with other countries. 
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June 19, 1932 

Z TOLD you in a rocent letter (No. 5?) of the declaration by the 
Pope and his Church Council of a holy war against the Muslims for 
the recovery of the city of Jerusalem. Tho rising power of the 
Seljuq Turlu frightened Europe, amd eepecially the Constantinople 
government, wtuch was directly threatened. Stories of the ill* 
treatment of Cliristian pilgrims to Jerusalem and Palestine by the 
Turks excited the people of Europe and filled them with anger. 
So a holy war ’’ was deolared, and the Pope and the Church called 
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upon all the Christian peoplee of Europe to march to the roecue of 
the holy *’ city. 

Thus began the Cruaadee in 1095 A.O., and for more than 150 
vears the etruggle continued between Cbrietianity and Islam, 
between the Crc^ and the Crescent. There were long periods of 
rest in between, but there was almost a continuous state of war, 
and wave after wave of Chrislian Crusaders came to fight and mostly 
to die in the ** holy " land. This long warfare yielded no sub* 
stantial results to the Crusaders. For a abort while Jerusalem was 
in their hands, but later it went back to Uie Turks, and there it 
remained. The chief result of the Crusades was to bring death 
and misery to millions of Christians and Muslims and again to 
soak Asia Minor and Palestine with human blood. 

What was the state of the Empire of Baghdad at this time! The 
Abbasidee continued at the head of it. They were still the Caliphs, 
the Commanders of tbo Faithful. But they were nominal heads, 
having little power. We have already seen bow their empire split 
up and the provincial governors became independent. Mahmud 
(>1 (lhazni, who raided India so often, was a powerful sovereign who 
threatened the Caliph, if the latter did not ^have according to his 
wishes. Even in Baghdad itself the Turks were really masters, 
llien came another branch of the Turk»*-4he Seljuqs^and they 
rapidly established their power and spread, victorious, to the gates 
of Constantinople itself. But the Caliph still remained the Caliph, 
though with no political power. Ho gave the title of Bultan to the 
Bel}uq chiefs, and the Sultan ruled. Tbo Crusadors had thus to 
fight against these Seljuq Sultans and their followers. 

In Europe the Crushed increased the idea of Christendom 
the world of Christianity, as opposed to all non-Christians. Europe 
had a common idea and purpose—the recovery of the " holy land 
from the so-called infidel. This common purpose filled people with 
enthusiasm, and many a man left home and property for the sake 
of the great cause. Many went with noble motives. Many were 
attracts by the promise of the Pope that those who went would 
have their sins forgiven. There were othor reasons also for the 
Crusades. Rome wanted once for all to become the boss of Con¬ 
stantinople. You will remember that the Constantinople Church 
was difierent from that of Rome. It called itself tbo Orthodox 
Church and it disliked the Roman Church intensely and considered 
the Pope an upstart. The Pope wanted to put an end to this conceit 
of Constantinople and to bring it within his fold. Under the cloak 
of a holy war against the inndel Turk, he wanted to obtain what 
he had long desired. That is the way of politicians and those who 
consider themselves statesmen ! It is well to remember this conflict 
between Rome and Conatamtinople, ae it oontinuallj crops up during 
the Crusades. 

Another reason for the Crusades was a commercial one. The 
business people, especially of the growing ports of Venice and 
Genoa, want^ them because their trade was sufferii^. The Beljnq 
Turks had oloaed many of their trade routes to the East. 
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The coiniDon people, of course, knew nothing about these reasons. 
No one told them. Politicians usually hide their real reasons and 
taik pompously of religion and justice and truth and the like. It 
was so at the time of the OuMdea. It is so still. People were 
taken in then; and still the great majority of people are taken in 
by the soft talk of politicians. 

So large numbers gathered for the Crusades. Among them were 

f (ood and earnest people; but there were also many who were far 
rom good who were attracted by the hope of plunder. It was a 
stranffs oollection of pious and religious men and Uio rifiraff of the 
population, who were capable of every kind of crime. Indeed, 
these CrusaderM, or many of them, going out to serve in what was 
to them a noble cause, oommitted the vilest and most disgusting 
of crimes. Many were so busy with plundering and roisb^aving 
on the way that they never rea<^ed anywhere near Palestine. Some 
took to massacring Jews on the way; seine oven massacred their 
brothor-Christians. Fed up with ^eir misbehaviour, sometimes 
the peasantry of the Christian countriee tliey passed through rose 
and attacked thorn, kiUing many and driving the others away. 

The Crusaders at last managed to roach Palestine under a 
Norman, Godfrey of Bouillon. Jerusalem foil to them and theu 
the ** carnage lasted lor a week There was a terrible massacre. 
A French eyewitness of this says that under the portico of the 
mosque the blood was knee deep and reached tho horses' bridles 
Godfroy bocamo King of Jerusalem. 

Seventy yoars later Jerusalem was re-taken i'rom the Christians 
l»y Saladin, the Sultan of Egypt, lliis excited tlie people of Europe 
again and several Crusades followed. Tliis time Uie kings and 
emperors of Europe came in person, but they had little success. 
They quarrelled among themselves for preoedtoice and were joalcms 
of each other. It is a dismal story of ghastly and cruel war and 
petty intrigue and sordid crime. But sometimes the better side of 
human nature prevailed over tliis honor, and incidents took place 
when enemies behaved with courtesy and chivalry to each other. 
Among the foreign kings in Palestine was Richard of England, 
Cceur do Lion, tho Lion*Hearted, noted for his physical strength and 
courage. Saladin was also a great fighter, and famous for his 
chivalry. Even the Crusaders wBo fought Saladin came to appreci¬ 
ate this chivalry of his. There is a story that once Richard was very 
ill and was suffering from the heat. Saladin, hearing of this, 
arranged to send him fresh anew and ice from the mountains. Ice 
could not be made artificially then by freezing water, as*we do 
now. So natural snow and ice from the mountains had to be taken 
by swift messengers. 

There are many stories of the time of the Crasades. Perhaps 
you liave read Walter Scott'e« Talisman. 

One batch of Crusaders went to Constanrinople and took pos¬ 
session of it. They drove out the Greek Emperor of the Eastern 
Empire and established a Latin kingdom and the Roman Church. 
Terrible massacres also took place in Ccmstantinople and the city 
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itaelf was partly burst by the Crusaders. Bui this Latin kingdom 
did not last long. The Greeks of the Eastern Empire, weak as they 
were, cam© back and drove away the Latins after a little over fifty 
yean. The Eaetcm Empire of ConataDtiooplo oontinuod for 
another 200 yean, till 1453, when the Turks finally put an ond to it. 

This capture of Constantinople by the Crusaders brings out the 
desire of the Roman Church and the Pope to extend their infloenoe 
there. Although the Greeks of this city had, in a roomeot of panic, 
appealed to Rome for help against the Turks, they helped the 
C^saders little, and dislikod them greatly. 

But the most terrible of all these CrusMOs was what is called the 
Qiildren’s Crusade. Large numbers of young boys, chiefiy French 
and some from Germany, in their excitement, left their homes and 
deckled to go to Palestine. Many of them died on the way, many 
were lost. Most of them reached Marseillee, and there these poor 
children were tricked and their enthusiasm was taken advantage of 
by scoundrels. Under the pretext of taking them to the ** holy 
landslavo^traden took them on their ships, carried them to 
Egypt, and sold them into slavery. 

^chard of England on his way back from Palestine was captured 
by his enemies in castom Europe and a very heavy ransom had to 
be paid for his release. A King of France was captured in Palestine 
itseli, and bad to be ransomed. An Emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire, Frederick Barbarossa, was drowned in a river in Palestine. 
Meanwhile, as time went on, all tbe glamour wont out of these 
('ruaa^los. Peoide got fod up with them. Jerusalem remained in 
Muslim hands, but tho kings and peo]de of Europe were no longer 
interested in wasting more lives and treasure for its recovery. 
Hince then for nearly 700 years Jerusalem continued to bo under the 
Muslims. It was omy recently, during the Great War, in 1918, that 
it was taken from the Turks by an English general. 

One of the later Crusades was interesting and unusual. Indeed, 
it was hardly a crusade at all in tbe old sense of the word. The 
Emperor Frederick II, of the Holy Homan Empire, came and, 
instead of fighting, bad an interview with the then Sultan of Egypt 
and they came to a friendly understanding 1 Frederick was an 
extraordinary person. At a time when most kings were hardly 
literate, he knew many languages, including Arabic. He was known 
as the ** Wonder of the World Ho ca^ little for the Pope, and 
tbe Pope thereu]>on excommunicated him, but this had little effect 
on him. 

The* Crusades thus failed to achieve anything. But this con¬ 
tinuous fighting weakenod tho Seljuq Turks. Even more than this, 
however, feudalism sapp^ the foundations of the Seljuq Empire. 
The big feudal lords considered themselves practically independent. 
They fought each other. Sometimes they even went eo far sa to 
ask for Christian help agiunst each other. It was this internal 
weakness of tbe Turks that played into the hands of tho Crusaders 
Rometames. When, however, there was a strong niter like Saladin, 
they made littio process. 
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There is acotber view of the Crusadee, a recent view put forward 
by the English historian, G. M. Trevelyan (the author of the Gari¬ 
baldi books which you know). This is interesting. ** The 
Crusades,” says Trevelyan, ** ware the military and reli^ous aspect 
of a general urge towards the East on the part of the reviving energies 
of Europe, prize that Europe broucbt back from the Crusades 
was not the permanent liberation of toe Holy Sepulchre or the 
potential unity of Christendom, of which the story of the Crusades 
was one long negation. She brought back instead the finer arts and 
crafts, luxury, science, and intellectual curiosity—everything that 
Peter the Hermit would most have despised.” 

Saladin died in 1193, and gradually wnat remained of the old Arab 
Empire went to pieces. In many parts of western Asia there was 
disorder under the petty feudal loros. The last Crusade took ]>lace 
in 1249. It was head^ hy Louis IX, King of France, who was 
defeated and taken prisoner. 

Meanwhile big things had been happening in Eastern and Central 
Asia. The Mongols, under a mighty chieftain, Cbengiz or Jenghiz 
Khan, were advancing and covering the oastem horizon like a huge 
dark cloud. Crusader and defender, Christian and Muslim alike, 
saw this coming invasion with fear. We shall deal with Chengiz 
and the Mongols in a later letter. 

One thing 1 should like to mention before I end this letter. In 
Bokhara, in Central Asia, there lived a very great Arab physician, 
who was famous in Asia as well as Europe. His name was Ibn 
ISina, but he is better known in Euro|>e os Avicenna. The Prince 
of Physicians he was called. He died in 1037, before the Crusades 
began. 

1 mention Ibn Sina*s name because of hie fame. But remember 
that right through this iieriod, even when the Arab Empire was on 
the decline, Arab civilization oontinuod in western and part of Central 
Asia. Saladin, busy os he was fighting the Crusaders, built many 
colleges and hospit^s. But this civiliution was on the eve of a 
sudden and complete oollapse. The Mongols were coming from the 
East. 
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EUROPE AT THE TEtfE OF THE CRUSADES 

June 20, 1932 

Im my last letter we saw something of the clash between 
Christianity and Islam in the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The idea of Christendom develops in Europe. Christi¬ 
anity has by ibis time spread all over Europe, the last comers 
being the Slav races of Eastern Europe—Russians and others. 
There is an intereeting storv*^I do not uow bow far it is Uue-^ 
that the old Russian people, ^fore they became Christian, die- 
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ousaed the queetiop of changing their old religion and adopting a 
new one. The two now religions they had heard of were Cliristianity 
and Islam. So, quite in the modem stylo, thoy sent a deputation 
to visit the countries where these reli^ons were practised, to examine 
them and report on them. It is said that this deputation visited 
some places in western Asia, where Islam prevailed, and then they 
went to Constantinople. They were ama^ at what they saw at 
Constantinople. The ceremonial of the Orthodox Church was rich 
and gorgeous, with music and beautiful singing. Tho prireta came 
in splendid garments and there was burning of incense. This 
ceremonial impressed the simple and eemi-civilued people from the 
north tremenaously. Islam had nothing so gorgeous. So they 
decided in favour of Cliristianity, and on their return they reported 
accordingly to their king. The king and his people thereupon 
became Christians, and l^auso they took their Christianity from 
Constantinoplo, they were followers of the Orthodox Greek Church 
and not of Kome. At no subsequent time did Russia acknowledge 
tho Pope of Rome. 

This conversion of Russia took place long before the Crusades. 
The Bulgarians also, it is said, at one time wore half inclined to 
become Mohammedaos, but then the attraction of Constaotinople 
was greater. Their king married a Byzantine princess (you will 
remember that Byzantium was the old name for Constantinoplo) 
and became a Christian. In the same way other neighbouring 
ponplo had adopted Christianity. 

t^at was happening in Europe during these Crusades t You 
have seen that soTno of the kings and emperors journeyed to Palestine 
and several of them got into trouble there. Tho Pope meanwhile 
sat In Romo and issued commands and appe^ for the holy war *' 
against the infidel " Turk. This was the time, perhaps, wlien tho 
power of tho Popes was at its highest. I have told you how a 

E roud emperor stood barefooted in the snow at Canoesa waiting to 
e admitted to the Poiie's presence to beg forgivenoss. It was this 
Pope Gregory VII, whose previous name was Hildebrand, who had 
fixed up a now method for the election of Popes. The cardinals 
were the higliest priests in tho Roman Catholic world. A college 
of cardinals was created—tho Holy College it was oallod—and this 
college elected a new Pope. Thu was the system introduced in 
1059 A.o. and it has continued, perhaps with some modifications, to 
this day. Even now when a Pope dies, the College of Cardinals 
meets immediately, and they sit in a locked chamber. No one can 
come in or go out from that room til! the election is over. Often 
they have sat there for many long hours unable to agree about their 
choice. But they cannot come out 1 So they are forced to agree at 
last, and as soon as a choice is made white smoke is sent up so that 
the waiting crowds outside can know. 

Just as the Pope was chosen by election, the Emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire also came to ^ elected. But be was elected 
by great feudal lords. There were seven of these—the elector* 
princes as thoy were called. In this way they tried to prevent the 
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Emperor always ooming from one family. In praotioe, however, 
one family often dominated these eJeotions for long periods. 

Thus we find in the twelfth and thirteenth oenturiee the Holien* 
staufen dynasty dominating the Empire. Hohenstaufen in, I 
believe, some small town or village in Germany. The family 
originally ooming fzom there took their name from it. Frederiok I 
of Hohenstaufen became Emperor in 1152. He is usually called 
Frederiok Barbaroesa. He it was who got drowned on his way to 
the Crusades. It is said that his reign was the most brilliant in the 
history of the Empire. To the German people he has long been a 
hero, a haJf-mythical figure round whom many legends have 
gathered. It U said that he sleeps in a deep cavern in a mountain 
and that when the right time comes he will wt^e up and oome out 
to save his people. 

Against the Pope, Frederiok Barban»sa carried on a great struggle, 
but this ended in victory for the Pope, and FrodericK had to 
down to him. He was an autocratic monarch, but his great feudal 
vassals gave liim a lot of trouble. In Italy, where large cities were 
growing up, Frederick tried to crush their freedom. But he did not 
succeed. In Germany also groat dties were growing, especially 
on the banks of rivers : Cologne, Hamburg, Frankfurt, and many 
others. Hero Frederick's policy was difforont. He supported tho 
free (vorman cities in ardor to iMscn the ]>ower of the nobles and 
feudal lords. 

I have told you on several occasions what the old Indian idea of 
kingship was. From the old Aryan days to Ashoka's time, and irom 
the ArihathaMra to the ^itisura of Sukracharya, it is repeatedly 
stated that the King must bow down to public (minion. It is 
the public that is the ultimate master. This was tho ladian theory, 
although in practioe kings in India, as elsewhere, were autocratic 
enough. Compare this to the old European view. According to 
the lawyers of those days the Emperor had absolute authority. His 
will was law. The Emperor is the living law upon Earth," they 
said. Frederick Barbarom himself «ud: "It is not for the 
people to give laws to the prince, but to obey his command." 

Compare this also with the Chineee view. The emperor or king 
there was called by high*sounding titles, like tho Son of Heaven, 
but this must not mislead us. In theory his position was very 
different from that of the all*powerful European Emperor. An old 
Chinese writer, Meog-tae, has written : " The people is the most 
important element in the country; next come the useful gods of 
the soil and the crops, and last in importanoe comes the ruler." 

The* Emperor in Europe was thus supposed to be supremo on 
earth, and it was from this that the notion of the divine right of 
kings arose. In practice, of ooune, he was vary far from supreme. 
Evan his feudal voeeale wore turbulent enough, and gradually, oa 
we shall see, new classes arose in the cities, which claimed some 
share of power. On tho o^er hand the Pope also claimed to he 
supreme on earth. Where two " supremes meet there is bound 
to be trouble. 
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The grandson of Froderick BarbaroBsa waa also called Frederick. 
Ue became Emperor at an early age and *wad called Frederick II. 
Ho was the man who was called 9tupor mundi, the Wonder of the 
World, and who wont to Palestine and had a friendly talk with the 
Egyptian Sultan. He also, like hia grandfather, defied the Pope 
and refused to obey him. The Pope retaliated by excommunicating 
him. This was the old and mighty weapon of the Popes, but it was 
growing a little rusty. Frederick II catM little for the anger of the 
Pope, and the world also was changing. Frederick wrote Jong 
letters to all the princes and rulers of Europe, pointing out that the 
Pope hod no business to interfere with the l^gs; it was the business 
of the Popes to look after religious and spiritual matters and not to 
meddle with politics. He also described tne corruption of the clergy. 
BVoderiok had by far the best of the argument wi^ the Popes. His 
letters are very mteresting, as they are the first indication of the 
modern spirit being intiMuced into the old struggle between 
Emperor and Pope. 

hVederiok 11 was very tolerant in religion, and Arab and Jewislj 
philosophers came to his Court. It is said that it was through him 
that the Arabic numerals and algebra (which you will remember 
came originally from India) oamo to Europe. He also founded the 
university of Naples and a great medical school at the ancient 
university of Salome. 

Frederick 11 ruled from 1212 to 1250. With his death ended tho 
HoheriHtaufen control of the Empire. Indeed tho Empire itself 
practically ended. Italy fell away, Germany went to pieces and for 
many years there was frightful disorder. Robber knights and 
bandits plundered and loot^, and there was no one to check them. 
The weight of tho Holy Itoman Empire ha<l boon too great for tho 
German kingdom to b^. In France and England the kings were 
gradually consolidating their positions, and putting down the big 
feudal vassals who were troublesome. In Germany the King was 
also Emperor, and ho was far too busy fighting the Pope or the 
Italian cities to curb lus nobles. Germany had the doubtful honour 
of having tbo Emperor, but it paid for this by weakness and dissen« 
eion at home. France and England grew to be strong nations long 
before Germany was .even united. For hundreds of years thero 
were numerous petty princes in Germany. It was only about 
sixty years ago tnat Germany was united, and oven then the little 
kings and princes continued. The Great War of 1014*-1S put an 
end to this crowd. 

There was so much disorder in Germany after Frederick 11 that 
for twenty •three yean no emperor was elected. In 1273 Rudolph, 
Count of Hapsburg, was elected emperor. A new family*-^at of 
Hapsburg—now comes upon the scene. This was going to stick 
to the Empire to the end. This family also came to an end, as a 
ruling one, during the Great War. The Emperor of Austria-Hungary 
at the time of the War was a Hapeburg named Francis Joseph. 
Ue was a very old man, having been on the throne for over sixty 
years. His nephew and the heir to the throne was Franz Ferdinand, 
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who was murdered with his wife in Serajero in Bosnia (in the 
BalkaoB) in 1914. It was this murder whi(^ brought on the Great 
Wax, and the War put an end to many things, among them the 
old dynasty of the Hapeburgs. 

So much for the Holy Roman Empire. To the west of it, Prance 
and England were frequently at war with each othOT, and, more 
ffluently, the king of each woe at war with his biff nobles. The 
kings triumphed over their nobles, far more than the emperor or 
king in Germany, and so Ensland and Franco grew to m much 
more compact countries, and their unity gave them strength. 

In England an event happened about this time of which you 
might have read. This was tbo signing of the Magna Chorta by 
King John in 1216. a.o. John bad succeeded his brother, Richard 
Cemr de Lion. He was very grasping, but he was also weak and 
he succeeded in irritating everybody. The nobles cornered him at 
j he island of Rnnnymc<lc in the Thames and, almost at the sword's 
fK>int, forced him to sign this Magna C*harta, or Great Charter, 
which contained a promise that ho would resj^ect certain liberties 
of the nobles and people of England. This was the iirvt big step in 
the long light for political liberty in England. It was especially 
laid down that the king could not interfere with the property and 
I ibarty of any citiacn without the consent of the man's equals. Out 
of thia arose the jury Nvstem, where equals are supposed to judge. 
Tlius in England M*e find that the king's power was chocked early. 
1'ho theory of the supremacy of the ruler, which prevailed in the 
Holy Roman Emjure, was not accepted in England even then. 

it is interesting to note that this rule laid down in England over 
7(>0 years ago does not apply to India oven in 1932 under BritisJi 
rule. To*day one individual, the Viceroy, bos power to issue 
Ordinances, framing laws and depriving ]>eople of tuoir liberty and 
their property. 

Soon after Magna Charta another notable event took place in 
England. A national council gradually grow up to which knights 
and oiti^cuK wore sent from tno different country areas and the 
cities. This was the beginning of the English Parliament. The 
knights and citizens came to form the Commons' House; tbo nobles 
and the bishops formed tbo Lords' House. This Parliament had 
little power to begin with, but this fmw gradually. Ultimately 
there came the final test between the King and Parliament, as to 
who was supreme. The King lost his head, and Parliament became 
undisputed master. But this was to take place after nearly 400 
> ears,, in the seventeenth century. 

In France also there was a Council of the Three Estates, as they 
were called. These Three Estates were the Lords, the Church and 
tlie Commons. This Council sometimes met, when the king willed 
it. But its meetings were very infrequent, and it did not succeed 
in gaining the power which the English Parliament did. In France 
also a king had to lose his head before the power of the kings was 
broken. 

In the east, the Eastern Roman Empire of the Greeks still 
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oontinucd. Frooi earliest days it bad beou at war with someoae 
or other, and often it seemed at the point of sucoDiubing. Yet it 
surTived, bret the attack of northern barbarians and then that 
of the Muslims. Of all the attacks that fell on the Empire, 
from the Kussians or Bulgarians or Arabs or the Seijuq Turks, the 
most deadly and harmful was the attack of the Crusaders. These 
Christian kniphU did more injury to ChristJan Constantinople than 
any tnbdel ” had done. From this great catastrophe the Empire 
and the city of Constantinople never rocovcred. 

The world of western Europe was quite ignorant of the Eastern 
Empire. It cared little for it. It was hardly part of Christeodoui". 
Its language was Greek, while the learned language of western 
Europe was Latin. As a matter of fact, oven in the days of its 
decline there was far more learning and literary activity in Con* 
Btantinople than in the West. But it was the learning of tbo aged, 
without any strength or creative power behind it. Tiic West had 
iittio learning, but it was young and had creative pow^r, and soon 
this power was to break out in the creation of works of b^uty. 

In the Eastern Empire there was no conflict betw een the ('huroh 
and tho Emperor, as in Home. The Emperor there was supreme, 
and he was quite despotic. There was no question of any freedom. 
The throne was the prize of the strongeet or the most unscrupulous. 
By murder and trickery, through bl(^ and crime, men gained the 
crown, and tho people sheepishly obeyed them. It aoemtsd to be 
immaterial to them who rulM. 

The Eastern Empire stood as a kind of sentinel at the gates of 
Europe, guarding them from Asiatic invasion. For many hundreds 
of years it succored. The Arabs could not take Constantinople; 
the Seljuq Turks, although they came near it, oould not take it; 
the Mongols paas^ it by and went north into Russia. Last came 
tho Ottoman Turks and to them fell tho great prize of the iin]>erial 
city of Constantinople in 1453 A.c. And with the fall of the city, 
felf also the Eastern Empire. 
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Tbb period of the Crusades was the groat period of faith in 
Europe, of common aspiration and belief, and the p^pl^ sought 
relief from their daily mis^y in this faith and hope. There was 
no Boienoe; there was very little learning; for faith and science 
and learning do not easily go together. Learning and knowledge 
make people think, and aoubt and questioning are difficult com¬ 
panions for faith to have. And the w^y of science is the way of 
inquiry and experiment, which is not the way of faith. We shall 
see later how this faith weakened and doubt arooe. 
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Bufc lor the loomenl we sco faith flouriBhiug and the Homan 
Church putting itself at the head of the '' faithful" and often 
exploiting them. Many, many thousands of the faithful" 
were sent to the Crua^ee in Palestine, never to return. The 
Pope also began to declare cnisadce against Christian people or 
groups in Europe who did not obey him in everything. The 
Pope and the Church oven took advantage of this faith by 
issuing, and often selling, " dispensations " and " indulgoDces 
" Dispensations " were permissions to break some law or con¬ 
vention of the Church. Thus the very laws which the Church 
made, it allowed to be set aside in special cases. Bos;^t for such 
laws could hardly continue for long. " Indulgenoce^’ were even 
worse. According to the Roman Church, after death a soul goes 
to purgatory, which is a place somewhere between heaven and 
hell, and there it suffers lor Uie sins committed in this world. 
Afterwards the soul is supposed to go to heaven. The Pope issue<l 
promises to people, for paymont, that they would escape purgatory 
and go straight to heaven. Thus the faith of the simple was 
exploited by the Church, and oven out of crimoe and what it con¬ 
sidered sins, it made money. This practice of selling " indulgences " 
grew up some time after the Crusadee. It bocame a great scandal, 
and was one of the reasons why many people turned against the 
Church of Home. 

It is strange how nxnrh people with simple faith will put up 
with. It is because of this that religion has becouio one of the biggest 
and most paying busineescsi in many countries. See the priests in 
the temples, how they try to iieeco the poor worshipper. Go to 
the banks of the Ganga, and you will see the pondds lefusing to 
perform some ceremony till the unhappy villager pays up. What¬ 
ever happens in the family--a birth, a marriage, a death—Uie 
priest steps in and payment is required. 

In ovory religion this is so^Hinduiem, Christianity, Islam, 
ZoroastriauisiD. Each has its own methods of making money out 
of the faith of the faithful. In Hinduism the methods ore obvious 
enough. In Islam there is supposed to bo no priesthood, and in 
the past tliis helped a little in protecting its followers from religious 
exploitation. But individuals and classes arose, calling themselves 
sneeialiats in religion, learned men, mavlavi* and muUos and the 
luce, and they imposed upon the simple Muslims of faith and ex¬ 
ploited them. Where a long beard, or a tuft of hair on the crown 
of the head, or a long mark on the forehead, or a fakir's dress, or a 
saaycvtn's yellow or ochre garb is a passport to holiness, it is not 
difficult to impose on the public. 

If you go to America, most advanced of countries, 3rou will find 
there also that religion is a big industry living on the exploitation 
of the people. 

I have wandered far Irom the Middle Ages and the age of £aith. 
We must go back to them. We find this faith taking visible and 
creative shape. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries there is a 
great bnildi^ period and cathedrals spring up all over western 
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Europe. A new architocturo appears such m had not beon seen 
in Europe before. By a clever device the weight and stress of the 
heavy roofs are distributed to creat buttressee outside the building. 
Inside one is eui^rised to see delicate columns apparently supporting 
the massive weight on top. There is a point^ arcb» taken from 
the Arab style of architecture. Above the whole building there is 
a spire climbing up to the sky. This was the Gothic style of archi¬ 
tecture, which was evolved in Europe. It was wondrously beautiful, 
and it seemed to represent soaring faith and aspiration. Truly it 
represents that age of faith. Such buildings can only be built by 
architects and craftsmen in love with their work and co-operating 
together in u great undertaking. 

This rise of the Gothic in western Europe is a surprising thing. 
Out of the welter of disorder and anarchy and ignorance and 
intolerance, grew up this thing of beauty, almost like a prayer going 
up to the heavens. In France, northern Italy, Germany and 
England, Ootluc cathedrals grow up almost simultanoously. No 
one knows exactly how they began. No one knows the names of 
their arcbitccU. They seem to represent more tbo joint will and 
labour of the people as a whole Uian that of a single architect. 
Another new thing was the stained glass of the windows of the 
cathedrals. There were fine paintings in beautiful colours on these 
windows, and the light that came through them added to tho 
solemn and awc-iuspiring effect create<l by tbo building. 

Some little time ago, in one of my recent letters to you, I com¬ 
pared Europe with Asia. We saw that Asia was far more cultured 
and civilized than Europe at the tirao. And yet in India tlicre was 
not much of creative work being done, and iTcation, 1 said, is tho 
sign of life. This Gothic architecture coming out of semi-civilized 
Europe shows us that there was life enough there. In spite of the 
difficulties which disorder and a backward state of civilization 
present, this life breaks out and seeks methods of manifesting itself. 
The Gothic buildings wore one of these manifestations. Later wo 
shall see it coming out in painting and sculpture and tho love of 
adventure. 

You have seen some of these Gothic cathedrals. I wonder if 
you remember them. You visited the beautiful cathedral* at 
Cologne in Germany. At Milan in Italy there is a very fine Gothic 
cathedral; so also at Chartres in France. But 1 cannot name all 
these places. These cathedrals are spread out over Germany, 
France, England and northern Italy. It is strange that in Home 
itself there is no Gothic building of note. 

During this grc&l building period of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries non-Gothio churohes were also put up, like the mat 
cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris, and probably 8t. Mark\ in 
Venice. St. Mark’s, which you have seen, is an example of 
Byzantine work and has beautiful mosaics. 

The age of faith declined, and with it the building of ohurcbee and 
cathedrals. Men’s thoughts turned in other directions, to their 
business and trade, to their civic life. Instead of cathedrals, city 
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liftlls began to be built. So we find from the beginning of the 
fifteenth oentuiy beautiful Gothic town-halls or guild-halls soattered 
over northern and wcetem Europe. In London the Houeee of 
Parliament are Gothic, but 1 do not know when they were built. 

1 have an idea that tho original Gothic building was burnt down 
and another one. also Gothic in style, m'u then built. 

These great Gothic cathedrals that rose up in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries were situated in the towns and cities. The old 
cities were waking up, and new towns were growing. There was a 
change all over Europe, and everywhere town life waa increasing. 
In the old days of the Roman Empire there were, of course, great 
towns all round the Mediterranean ooast. But with the fall of 
Rome and Gntco-Roman civilisation, these towns also decayed. 
Except for Constantinople there was bord^ a big city in Europe, 
apart from Spain, where the Arabs were, in Asia—in In<iia, China 
and the Arabian world^grcat cities fiourisbed at this time. But 
Europe did not have them. Cities and culture and oiviliEaiton 
scum to go together, and Europe had none of those for a long time 
after the collape^ of tho Roman order. 

But now again there was a reviviil of city life. In Italy enpccialiy 
those cities grew . They were a thorn in the side of the ]i«m}>cror 
of the Holy Roman Empire, for they would not agree to the sup- 
picssion of certain libortics they hofi. These oitioe in Italy aixi 
elsewhere represent the growth of the merchant classes and tho 
bourgeoisie or middlo cbism. 

Veniue, lording it over the Adriatic 8oa, had become a free 
republic. Beautiful as it is to-day, as the sea goes in and out 
through its winding canals, it is said that it was marshy land 
before tiie city was built. When Attila the Hun came down with 
fire and sword into Aquilola, some fudtives managed to escape to 
tho marshes of Venice. They built thomselvcs the city of Venice 
there and, situated as they were between the Eastern Roman 
Empire and tho Western, they managed to remain free. Trade 
came to Venice from India and tho East and brought her riches, and 
she built up a navy and became a power on tho sea. It was a 
republic of rich men with a president who was called a Doge. This 
republic lasted till Napoleon entered Venice as a conqueror in 
1797. It is said that the Doge, who was a very old man, dropped 
<lown dead on that day. He was the last Doge of Venice. 

On iho other side of Italy was Genoa, also a great trading city of 
seafaring folk, a rival of Venice. In between was the university 
town of Bologna, and Pisa, and Verona and Florence, which waa 
to produce soon so many great artists and which was going to shine 
brilliantly under the rule of the famous Medici family. Milan, also 
in northern Italy, was already an important manufacturing centre; 
and, in the south, Naples was growing. 

In France. Paris, wnioh Hugh Capet hod made his capital, was 
growing with the growth of ^ance. Always Paris has been the 
nerve-centre and heart of France. There have been other capitals 
of other countries, but none of them, during the last 1000 yean, 
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has doiniDated the country so much as Paris baa dominated FVanoe. 
Other towns in France which become important are Lyons and 
MarsdiJea (which was a very old port), Orleans, Bordeaux and 
Bouiosne. 

In Germany, as in Italy, the growth of tlie free cities la most 
notable, especially in the thirteenth and fourteenth oenturiea. 
Their population grows, and os their power and wealth increase, 
they grow bolder, and fight the no bios. The Emperor sometitaea 
encouraged them, as ho wanted to subdue the big nobles. These 
cities formed big oommercial leagues and associations for defending 
tbeuiBolTes. Sometimes those aesociations or confederacies, as 
they wm called, actually made war on counter associations of 
nobles. Hamburg, Bremen, Cologne, Frankfurt, Munich, Danaig, 
Kuremborg and Breslau were some of these growing cities. 

In the Netberiands (known as Holland and Belgium now) there 
were the cities of Antwerp, Brujm and Ghent, commoroial cities 
with an ovor-growing business. In England, of course, there was 
London, but it could not then oom]>ote with the important cities of 
the Continent in size or wealth or trade. The two universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge were growing in importance Oks oentrus of 
leaining. In the east of Europo there was tne city of Viezma, one 
of the oldest in Europe; and in Russia there were Moscow and 
Kiev ami Novgorod. 

Those new cities, or moat of thorn, must be distinguinhed from the 
old-style imperial citiuN. The im{»ortanoe of the nsiog cities of 
Europe was not duo to any emperor or king, but to the trade that 
they controlled. Their strong lay therefore not in the nobles, 
but in the merchant rlosscs. ^ey were merchant cities. The rise 
of the cities therefore moans the rise of the botirgeoisie. This 
we shall see later, went on increasing in power, till it 
saooessfully challenged king and noble and seized power from 
them. But this was to happen long after the period we are 
ooDsidering. 

Cities and dvilitaiion often go together, 1 have )ust said. With 
tlie growth of cities learning a^o grows and the spirit of £ree<lom. 
Men living in rural areas are scattered and are often very super¬ 
stitious. They seem to be at the mercy of the elements. They 
have to work hard and have little leisure, and they dare not disobey 
their lords. In cities largo numbers live together; they have the 
opportunity of living a more civilized life, of learning, of discussing 
oikd criticizing, and of thinking. 

So the spirit of freedom grows both ogmnst political autbodty as 
represented bv the feudal nobles, and against the spiritual authority 
as represents by the Church. The ago of faith declines and doubt 
begins. Tbe authority of the Pope and of the Ghuroh ia not always 
bltudly obeyed. Wo saw bow the Emperor Frederick II treat^ 
the Pope. We shall soe tlus spirit of defiance growing. 

There was alto a revival of learning iron tbe twelfth century 
onwards. Latin was tbe common langna^ of the learned in 
Europe, and men in quest of knowledge travelled &om one uni* 
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msity to another. Dante Alighieri, the great Italian poet, wae 
bom in 1265. ,Petraroh, another great poet of Italy, waa born in 
1304. A little later, Chaucer, the earueet of the great EngGsb 
poets, flouriebed in England. 

But even more interesting than the revival of learning were the 
faint beginoiugs of the ecientiho spirit, which was to grow so much 
in aftcr-yean in Europe. You wjli remember my telling you that 
the AraBs had this spirit and worked according to it to some extent. 
It was difficult for such a spirit of inquiry with an open mind and 
of experiment to exist in Europe during the Middle Agee. The 
Church would not tolerate it. But in epite of tbeiDhuroh ft begins 
to be visible. One of the fiiet persons who had this ecientifie spirit 
at this time In Europe was an Englishman, Roger Bacon. Uo 
lived at Oxford in the thirteenth century. 
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Mv letter to you was interrupted yesterday. As I sat down to 
uTite, I forgot the gaol and mv surroundings here and travelled, 
with the speed of thought, back to the world of tbo Middle Ages. 
Blit I was brought back, with ovoo ^vkter speed, to the present, 
and was modu rather painfully (^nscious of the gaol. 1 was told 
that orders bad come from above forbidding interviews with 
Mummic and l>ldda}i ^ for a month. Why? 1 was not told. 
Why should a prisoner be told! They have been hero in Dchra 
Dun for tea days now waiting for the next interview day, and 
now their waiting has been to no purpose, and they must go back. 
Such is the courtesy c.'^tended to us. Well, well, we most not 
mind. It is all in the day's work, and prison is prison, and we 
had better not forget it. 

It was not posaible for mo to leave the i>re8ent for the past after 
this rude awakcjung. But 1 feel a little better to-day, after a 
night’s rest. So I begin afresh. 

We shall come back to India now. We have been away long 
enough. What was happenii^ here while Europe was trying to 
Struve out of the dar^ess of the Middle Am ; when the people 
thore were crushed under the weight of the mudal extern and the 
genera disorder and misgovernment t^t prevailed; when Pope 
and Emperor struggled against each other, and the oountries of 
Europe took shape; when Christianity and Islam struggled for 
mast^ during the Crusades! 

Alrea^ wo have had a glimpse of India during the early Middle 
Ages, wc have also seen Sultan Mahmud swoop down froui 
Cihixni in the north-west to the rich plains of northern India and 

^ Indire'* greadaotber. 
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plunder sad destroy. MAhmud^s r^de, terrible es they were, 
produced no greet or UsUag cbenge in IbdiA. They gave s great 
shook to the country, eepoci&lly the north, and numerous fine 
monuments aud buildings were destroyed by him. But only Sindh 
and a part of the Punjab remained in the Empire of Ghazni.. The 
rest of the north recoverod soon enough; the south was not even 
touched, nor was Bengal. For another 150 years or more after 
Mahmud, neither Muslim conquest nor Islam made much progress 
in India. 

It was towards the end of the twelfth century (about 1186 a.o.) 
tliat a fresh wave of invasion came from the north-west. An Afghan 
chief had arisen in Afghanistan, who captured Ghazni aud put an 
end to the Qha&navito Ktnpire. He is called Shahab-ud-din Gliuri 
(Ghur beiug some little town in Afghanistan). He came down to 
Lahore, took possession of it, and then marched to Delhi. Tlie 
King of Delhi was Pritliwi Raj Qiauhan, an<l under his leadership 
many other chiefs of northern India fought against the invader 
and dofoatod him uttorly. But only for a wlnie. Shahab-ud-din 
returned next year with a great forco, and thin time he dofeatod 
and Ulled Prithwi Raj. 

Prithwi Kaj is still a )>opuIar hcrvi, and there are many legends 
Hnd songs about him. The most famous of these is about his 
eloping with the daughter of Haja Jaichandra of Kanauj. But the 
elopement coat him dear. It cost him the lives of his bravest 
followers and the enmity of a powerful king. It sowed the seeds 
of dissenaion and mutual conflict, and thus made it easy for the 
invader to win. 

Thus in 1192 a.o. was won the first great victory by Sbahab*ud« 
din, which resulted in the establishment of Muslim rule in India. 
Slowly the invaders spread, east and south. In another 160 years 
(by 1340) Muslim rule extended over a ureat part of the south. 
Then it began to shrink in the south. Kew otstes arose, some 
Muslim, some Hindu, notably the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar. 
For 200 yeaVs Islam lost ground to some extent, and it was only 
when the great Akbar came, in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
that it spread again across nearly the whole of India. 

The coming of the Muslim invaders into India produced many 
reactions. I^member that these invaders were Afghans, and not 
Arabs or Petaians or the cultured and highly civilized Muslima of 
western Asia. From the point of view of civilization these Afghans 
were backward as compared to Indiana; but they were full of 
energy and far more alive than India was at the time. India was 
too much in a rut. It was becoming unchanging and unprogresaive. 
It stuck to Ae old ways and made no attempt to ix^ter them. Even 
with regard to methods of warfare India was backward, and the 
Al'ghaos were far better organized. So, in spite of courage and 
sa^ifioe, the old India went down before the Muslim invader. 

These Muslims were fierce and cruel enough to begin with. They 
came from a hard country where ** softness was not much appre¬ 
ciated. Added to this was the fact that they were in a newly 
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conquered ooimtiy, eurrounded by enemiee, wbo znigbt revolt at 
any moment. Fear of rebelbon moot have been ever preoent, and 
fear often prodnoee cruelty and fhghtfulneee. So there were massacree 
to cow down the people. It whe not a question of a MusUm killing 
a Hindu because of his religion; but a question of an alien con¬ 
queror trying to break the spirit of the oouquered. Religion is 
almost always brought in to explain these acts of cruelty, but this 
is not correct. Sometimes religion was useii as a pretext. But the 
real caiises were political or social. The people from Central Asia, 
who invaded India, were fierce and merciless even in thoir home- 
lan<l8 and long before they wore converted to Islam. Having 
conquered a new country, they knew only one way of keeping it 
under control—^the way of terror. 

Gr.%duaUy» however, we find India toning down these fierce 
warriors and civilixing them. They bepn to feel as if they were 
ludians, and not foreign invaders. They marry women of the 
country, and the distinction between invader and the invadod 
slowly lessens. 

It will interest you to know that Mahmud of Ghaani, who was the 
greatest destroyer that nortliom India had known, and who is said 
Ut liave been a champion of Islam against the ** idolaters had a 
Hindu army corps under a Hindu general, named Tilak. He took 
lllak and his army to Gliaani and used him to put down rebellious 
Muslims. So you will see that for Mahmud the object was conquest. 
Jn India he was prepared to kill idolaters with the help of his 
Muslim soldiers: in central Asia he was equally prepared to kill 
MuKlims with tho help of his Hindu soldiers. 

Islam shook up India. It introduced vitality and an impulse 
for progress in a society which was becoming wholly unprogressive. 
Hindu art, which had become decadent and morbid, and heavy 
with repetition and detail, undergoes a change in the north. A 
new art grows up, which might be called Indo-Muslim, full of 
and vitality. The old Indian mastor-buildm draw inspira¬ 
tion from tho now* ideas brought by tho Muslims. Tho very siin- 
l>licity of the Muslim creed and outlook on life infiueno^ tho 
architecture of the day, and brought back to it simple and noble 
design. 

The first efiect of the Muslim invasion was an exodus of people 
to the south. After Mahmud’s raids and maasaores, Islam was 
a4»K>ciated in northern India with barbarous cruelty and destruction. 
Mo when the new invasion came and oould not bo checked, crowds 
of skilled craftsmen and learned men went to southern India. 
This gave a great impetus to Aryan culture in the south. 

1 have tOid you already something of the south. How the 
Chalukyas were the dominant power in the west and eentre (the 
Maharashtra country] from tbe middle of the sixth oentury onwards 
for 200 y<»an. Hiuen Tsang visited Pulakesin II, who was the ruler 
then. Then came the Rasbtrakutas, who defeated the Chalukyas 
and dominated tbe south for another 200 years, from the eighth to 
nearly the end of the ten^ century. These Rashtrakutas wm on 
B 
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the beet of terme «ith the Arab rulers of Sindh, end m&jaj Arab 
* traders and travellers visited them. One mioh traveller has left on 
account of his visit. He tells us that the ruler of the Rashtrakutae 
of the time (ninth century) was one df the four great monarohsof the 
world. The other three great monarchs were, in hie opinion, the Caliph 
of Baghdad, the Emperor of China, and the Emperor of Bum (that ie, 
(Xtnstantinople). This is intereeting as showing what the prevalent 
opinion in Aida must have been at the time. For an Arab traveller 
to compare the kingdom of the Hoshtrakutaa with the Caliph's 
Empire, wbon Baghdad was at the height of its glory and power, 
means that this lungdoin of Maharashtra must have been very 
strong and powerful. 

These Rashtrakutas gave place again to the Chalukyas in the 
tenth century (973 A.o.), and th<^ remained in power again for 
over 200 years (up to 119<1 a.c.). There is a long poem al^ut one 
of these Chalukyan kings, and in this it is stated that he was chosen 
by his wife ut a public gwayotnvar.^ It is interesting to find this 
old Aryan custom surviving for so long. 

Farther south and east in India lay the Tamil country. Hero 
from the third century to the ninth, for about 600 years, the 
PallavaH ruled; and for 200 years, bc^ginning irotn the middle of 
the siath century, they dominated the south. You will remember 
that it was those Pallavas who sent out colonj/.ing expeditions to 
Malaysia and the eastern islands. The capital of the Pallava state 
was Jkanohi or Conjeevaraio, a beautiful city then, and even now 
remarkable for its wise town*plaiuuiig. 

The Pallavas give place to the aggreeaive Cholas early in the 
tenth century. 1 have told you something of the Cliola Empire of 
Rajaraja and Rajendra, who built great fleets and went conquering 
to Ceylon, Burma and Bengal. More interesting is the information 
we have of the elective village pandiai/ai system they had. This 
system was built up from below, viJi^e unions electing many com- 
inittees to look after various kin^ of work, and also electing district 
unions. Bevora) districts formed a province. I have often, in 
these letters, laid stress on this village panchdyal system, as this was 
the backbone of the old Aryan polity. 

About the time of the Afghan invasions in northern India, the 
Cholas wore dominant in southern India. Soon, however, they 
began to decline, and a little kingdom, which was subordinate to 
them, became independent and grew in power. This was the 
Pandya kingdom, with Madura for ite capital and Kayal as its port. 
A famous traveller from Venice, Maroo Polo, about whom 1 shall 
have something more to say later, visited Kayal, the port; twice, 
in 1238 end in 1293. He deecribea the town as " a great and noble 
oity*', full of ships from Arabia and China, and humming with 
business. Marco himself came by ship from China. 

Maroo Polo also tells us that the finest muslins, which look like 
tissue of spider's web ", were made on the east coast of India. 

' In ancient India it was a outtem for a datigbter of a king to ehooN her 
hxMband at a gathering to which all the ^igfbla king* and priuees were invited. 
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M&rco mentions that a lady—-Rudram&nl Devi—was the queen in 
the Telugu country—that is, the east coast north of Madras. This 
lady rul^ for forty years, and she is highly praised by Marco. 

Another intareswg piece of information we get from Marco is 
that large numbers of horses were imported into southern India by 
sea from Arabia and Persia. The climato of the south was not 
suitable for horse^breedit^. It is said tliat one of the reasons why 
the Muslim invaders of India were better fighters was their pos¬ 
session of tho better horses. The best horse-breeding grounds in 
Asia were under their control. 

Tho Pandya Kingdom was thus the loading Tamil Power in the 
thirteenth oentuiy, when the Chola.« declined. Early in the four¬ 
teenth oontury (in 1310) tho Muslim wodgo of invasion reached 
south. It drove into the Pandya kingdom, which rapidly collapsed. 

I hare s^irveyed south Indian history in this letter, and poraaps 
ra]>eated what I had previously said. But the subject is a little 
confusing, and people get mixed up between the Vallavas and the 
(/halukyas and Cholas and the rest of thorn. And yet if you look 
at it as a whole you may be able to fit the broad framework into 
yoiu’ niiud. Ashoka. you will remember, ruled over tho whole of 
India (except for a tiny tip at the bottom) and Afghanistan and 
fiart of ('entral Asia. After him rose, in the south, tho Andhra 
power, whicli extended right across the Decoan, and lasted for 
4(H1 years, about the liinr that the Kusbans had their borderland 
empire in the north. As tho Telugu Andhras decline, the Tamil 
Pallavas rise on the cast coast and tho south and for a very long 
(teriod they hoUl sway. Thoy «denize in Malaysia. After 600 rears 
of rule, thoy give place to tho Cholas, who conquer distuit lands 
and sweep the soas with their navies. Three hundred years later 
thoy retire from the soeno, and the Pandyan kingdom omorges into 
prominonooi and the city of Madura bewmee a centre of culture 
HTul Kayal a great and busy port in touch with distant countries. 

So much for the south and east. On the west, in the Maharashtra 
c^ountry, there wore the Chalukyas and then the Rasbtrakutas, and 
then again, for a second time, the C^alukyas. 

Ail theso are just names. But consider the long periods for which 
tliese kingdoms lasted and the high dogree of civilization attained. 
There was an inner strength which eoems to hare given more 
stability okod peace to them than the kingdoms of Europe had. 
But the social structure had outlived its day and the stability had 
gone. It was soon to topple over when the Muslim armies moved 
southward early in the foiirtconih century. 
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THE SLAVE KINGS OF DELHI 

24 ,1632 

1 iLiVS told you of Sultan Hahmud of Ghazni, and I have also 
80,1(1 bomctbing of the poet Firdausi, who wrote the Shdhndnui in 
Persian at Mahmud's request. But 1 have not told you yet of 
another dintinguiehod man of Mahmud's time, who came with him 
to the Punjab. This was Aiboruni, a learned man and a scholar, 
very different from the iieroo and bigoted warriors of the day. 
He travelled all over India, trying to understand the now country 
and its people. 8o keen was he to appreciate the Indian view* 

K int that he learnt Sanskrit and read for himself the principal 
oks of the Hindus. He studied the philosophy of India and tho 
sciemve and arts as taught here. The Bhagai^ Oita became quite 
a favourite of his. He went south to the Cliola kingdom and was 
amazed at the great irrigation works he saw there. The record of 
his wanderings in India is one of the great travel books of old days 
that we still have. In a welter of destruction and massacre and 
intolerance, he stands out, the patient scholar, observing and 
learning, and trying to find out where truth lay. 

After 8hahab-ud*din, the Afghan, who defeated Prithwi Raj, 
there camo a succession of Sultans of Delhi called the Slave Kings. 
The firat of them was Qutub*ud*din. He had been a slave of 
Sha]iab-ud-<lit\, but even slaves could rise to high positions, and he 
managed to bwme the first Sultan of Delhi. Some others after 
him were also originally slaves, and hence thin is called the slave 
dynasty. They were all pretty fierce, and conquest and destruction 
of buiidinga and libraries and terrorization went togethor. They 
wore fond of building also, and they liked size in building. Qutub* 
ud*dln started building the (jutub Minar, the great tower near 
Dollii which you know so well. His successor, lltutmiBh, finisbetl 
the tower and also built near it some beautiful arches, which still 
exist. The materials for these buildings were almost all taken 
from old Indian buildings, chiefly temples. The master*builders 
were all of course Indian, but, as I have told you, they were greatly 
influenced by the new ideas brought by tlie Muslims. 

Every invader of India from Mahmud of Ghazni onwards took 
back with him crowds of Indian artisans and master-buildurH. The 
influence of Indian architecture thus spread in Central Asia. 

Bihar and Bengal were conquered by the Afghans with the 
greatest ease. They were audacious, and took the defenders com¬ 
pletely by surprise, and audacity often pays. This conquest of 
JBengal is almost as surprising as tho conquests of Cortes and 
Pizarro in America. 

It was during the reign of Iltutmiah (from 1211 to 1236) that a 
great and terrifying cloud hovered over the frontiers of India. 
This was coin|>o^ of the Mongols under Chengiz Khan. Right 
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up to t)i6 Indus he oame>pursuing an enemy, but there he stopped. 
India escaped him. It was nearly 200 years later that another of 
his breed, Timur, came down to India to massacre and destroy. 
But although Gbengiz did not come, many Mongols made a practice 
of raiding iMia, aM even coming right up to Lahore. They spread 
terror and frightened even the Sultans, who sometimes bribed 
them off. Many thousands of them settled down in the Punjab. 

Among the Sultans there is a woman named Razia. She was 
the daughter of Ututmish. She seems to have been an able person 
and a brave fighter, but she had a hard time with her fiorce Afghan 
nobles and the fiercer Mongols raiding the Punjab. 

The Slave kings ended in 1200. Soon after came Ala*ud*din 
Khilji, who name to the throne by the gentle method of murdering 
his undo, who was also his fathor-in-law'. Ho followed this up by 
having all the Muslim nobles whom ho suspected of disloyalty killed. 
Fearing a Mongol plot, he ordered that every Mongol in hie terri* 
tones would be killed, so that '* not one of the stock should be left 
alive upon the face of the earth And so 20,000 or 30,000 of them, 
most of them of course quite innocent, were massacred. 

T aui afraid these references to massacros repeatedly are not very 
pleasing. Nor are they very im|K)rtant from the lirrger viewpoint 
of history. Still, they help one to realize that conditions in northern 
India at this time were far from secure or civilized. There was a 
reversion to some extent to barbarism. While Islam brought an 
eloment of progreM to India, the Muslim Afghans brought an 
element of barlMrism. Many people mix up tho two, but they 
should be distinguished. 

Ala-uH«din was intolerant, like the others. Hut it seems as if 
the outlook of these Central Asian rulers of India was now changing. 
They were beginning to think of India as their home. They were 
no longer strangers hero. Ala-u<i*din married a Hindu lady, and 
so did his son. 

Under Ala-ud-din there seems to have been an attem))t made 
to have a more or less efficient system of government. The lines 
of communication were especially kept in order for the movements 
of the army, and the army was the special care of Ala*ud-din. He 
made it very powerful, and with it he conquered Cujrat and a great 
|)art of tho south. His general return^ from the south with 
enormous wealth. It is said that he brought 50,000 maunds of 
gold, a vast quantity of jewels and pearls, and 20,000 horses and 
312 elephants. 

Chittor, tho home of romance and chivalry, full of courage, but 
even then old*fashioned and sticking to outworn methods of warfare, 
was overwhelmed by Aia*ud*din*s efficient army. There was a 
sack of Chittor in 1303. But before this could take place, the men 
and women of the fortress, obedient to old custom, performed the 
terrible rite of jauhar. According to this, when defeat threatens 
and there is no other way, in the last extremity, it was better for 
the men to go out and die in the field of battle and for the women 
to bum Oiomselves on a pyre. A terriblo thing this was, ospocially 
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for the i^omen. it would have beea better if the women, too, bad 
gone out flword in hand and died on the battlefield. But, in any 
event, death wae preferable to slavery and degradation, as oonqueet 
in war meant in those days. 

Meanwhile the people of the country, the Hindus, were being 
slowly converted to Islam. The process was not rapid. Some 
changed their roUgion beoause Islam appealed to them, some did 
BO because of fear, some because it is natural to want to be on the 
winning side. But the principal reason for the change was 
economic. People who were not Muslims had to pay a special 
tax, a poll tax—as it was called. This was a great burden 
on the poor. Many would change their religion just to escape it. 
Among the higher classes desire to gain Court favour and high 
office was a powerful motive. Ala«ud*din*s great general, Malik 
Kafur, who conquered the south, was a convert from Hinduism, 

1 must tell you about another Sultan of Delhi, a most extra* 
ortlinary individual. He was Mohammad bin Tugblaq. Ho was 
a most learned and accomplished man both in Persian and Arabic. 
Ho had studied philosophy and logic, even Greek philosophy. He 
knew Roiuetliing of mathematics and science and medicine. Ho 
was a brave man, and was for his times quite a paragon of learning 
and a wonder. And yet, and yet, this paragon was a monster of 
cruelty and seems to have b^n quite mad 1 He came to the 
throne by killing his own father. He had fantastic notions of 
conquering Persia and China. Naturally they came to grief. But 
bis most famous exploit was his decision to min Dclln, his ow*n 
capita}, because some of the people of the city bad dared to criticise 
his policy in anonymous notices. He ordered that the capital should 
be transferred from Delhi to Deoghiri in the south (in Hyderabad 
State now). This place he called Daulatabad. Some compensation 
was paid to the owners of houses, and then every one, without 
exception, wan ordered to leave tho city within throe days. 

Most people left. Some hid themselvee. When they wore found 
they were punished cm oily, even though one was a blind man and 
another a paralytic. It was fortv days* march to Daulatabad from 
Delhi. One can imagine what wc terrible condition of the people 
must have been during this march and how many must have 
dropped on the way. 

And the city of Delhi, what became of it? Two years later 
Mohammad bin Tughlaq tried to re-peopJe Delhi. But he did not 
succeed. He had previously made it into a ** perfect desert as 
an eye-witness tells us. It is possible to make a garden into a 
wilderness quickly; but it is not easy to re>oonvert the wilderness 
into a garden. Ibn Battuta, an Amcan Moori^ traveller, who 
was with the Sultan, returned to Delhi, and be says that it is one 
of the greatest cities in the univeree. When we entered this capital 
we found it in the state which has been described. It was empty, 
abandoned, and had but a small population.*’ Another person 
describing tho city as spreading over eight or ten miles: All was 
destroyed. So complete was the ruin, that not a cat or a dog was 
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left among the boildinga of the uity, in ite paJaoes or in its 
suburbs.*' 

This madman ruled as Sultan for twenty-five years, riglit up to 
1351. It is amazing bow much knavery and cruelty and inoom- 
petence in their rulers people will put up with. But in spite of the 
servility of the people Mohammad bin Tughlaq was successful in 
breaking up his empire. The country was ruined by his mad 
schemes and by heavy taxation. There were famines, and at last 
there were revolts. Even is his lifetime, from 1340 onwards, large 
areas of the empire became independent. Bengal became inde¬ 
pendent. In the south several States arose. c£ief of these was 
the Hindu State of Vijayanagar, which arose in 1336 and within 
ten years was a great Power in the south. 

Near Delhi you can still seo the ruins of Tughlaqabad, which was 
built by Mohammad's father. 


67 

CHENGIZ KHAN SHAKES UP ASIA AND 

EUROPE 


June 26, 1932 

Ik many of my recent letters I have referred to the Mongols and 
hinted at the terror and destruction that they caused. In China 
our account of the Sung dynasty stopped with the coming of tlie 
Mongols, lo western Asia ^ain wo come up against them, and 
there is an end of the old order. In India the Slave Kings escaped 
them, but none the less they created enough commotion. All 
Asia seems to have been brought low by these nomads from 
Mongolia. And not Asia only, but half Europe too. Who were 
these amazing people who suddenly burst forth and astounded the 
world ? The Scythians and the Uuns and Turks and the Tartats 
—all from Central Asia-—had already played a notable part in 
history. Some of these peoples were still prominent; the Seljuq 
Turks in western Asia, the Tartars in northern China and elsewhere. 
But the Mongols had so far done nothing much. Probably no one 
in western Asia know' much about them. They belonged to many 
unimportant tribes in Mongolia and were subject to the Kin 
Tartars, who had conquered the north of China. 

Suddenly they seemed to gain power. Their scattered tribes 
joined togi^er and elected a single leader, the Great Khan, and 
swore allegiance and obedience to him. Under him they marched 
to Ppking and put an end to tbo Kin Empire. They marched 
west and swept away the great kingdoms they found on their way. 
They went to Russia and subdued it. Later they wipod ofF com- 
pletdy Baghdad and its empire and went right up to Poland and 
central Europe. There was none to stop them. India escaped by 
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a sheer chance. One can well imagine what the amazement of the 
Eurasian world most have been at this Tolcaoic eruption. It almost 
seemed like a great natural calamity, like an eaHhquake, before 
which man can do little. 

Strong men and women they were, these nomads from Mongolia, 
used to hardship, and Hying in tents on the wide steppes of northern 
Asia. But their strength and bard training might not have ayailed 
them much if they had not produced a chiei who was a most remark¬ 
able man. This was the person who is known as Cbengiz Khan 
(or Oenghiz or Jenghlz or Jongiz Khan—there are many ways of 
spellmg it). He was bom in 1155 a.o. and his original name was 
Tim uohin. His father, Yesu gei • Bagatur, died when be was a little boy. 

Bagatur by the way, was a favourite name for Mongol nobles. 
It moans hero and I suppose the Urdu bahadur comes from it. 

Although just a little bov of ten, with no one to help him, he 
struggled on and on, and ultimately made good. Step by step ho 
advanced till at last the great Mongol Assembly, called the KuruU 
tai, met and elected him the Great Khan or Kagan or Emperor. 
A f^ow years before he ha<l been given the name of Cbengiz. 

A Sterfi History 0 / ihfi Mcrngd Pttyplt written in the thirteenth 
century, and published in China in the fourteenth century, describes 
this election: 

** And so, when all the generatiouH living in foil U^nts become 
united undir a single authority, in tlie yoai* of the Loopa^. they 
nKS<«xnbIcd near the eoum*K ut the Onon, mX raining the White 
Haniier on Nine Legs, they confem^ on Chengiz the title of 
Kagan.*' 

Ciiengiz was already fifty-ono years of age when ho became the 
Great Khan or Kagan. He was not very young, and most people 
at this age wont peace and quiet. But this was only the beginning 
of bis career of conquest. This is worthy of notice, as most great 
conquerors do their conquering when fairly young. This also 
reminds us that Ohengiz did not simply dash across Asia in a fit of 
youthful enthusiasm. Ho was a cautious and careful middle-aged 
man, and every big thing he did was preceded by thought and 
pimaration. 

The Mongols were nomads, hating cities and the ways of cities. 
Many people think that because they were nomads they must have 
been barbarians. But this is a mistadten idea. They did not 
know, of course, many of the city arts, but they had developed a 
way of life of tbeir own and had an intricate orgaiuzation. ^ It they 
won great victories on the field of battle, it was not because of their 
numbers, but because of their discipline and organization. And 
above all it was due to the brilliant captainship of Cbengiz. For 
Cbengiz is, without doubt, the greatest military genius and leader 
in history. Alexander and C»sar seem petty before him. Chengiz 
was not only himself a very great commander, but he trained many 
of his generals and made them brilliant lexers. Thousands of 
miles away from their homelands, surrounded by enemies and a 
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hostile population, they carried on victorious warfare against 
superior numbers. 

What was the map of Asia and Europe like when Chengiz appeared 
striding over it I China to the east and south of Mongolia was split 
up. To the south was the Sung Empire, where the Southern Sungs 
held sway; to the north, with PeUng for their capital, was the 
empire o (the Kin or Golden Tartars, who had driven out the Sungs; 
to the west, over the Gobi desert and beyond, was the Hsia or 
Tangut Empire, also nomadic. In India we have seen that the 
Slave Kings ruled in Delhi. In Persia and Mesopotamia, ri^t up 
to the frontiers of India, there was the great Muslim kingdom of 
Khwarazm or Khiva, with its capital at Samarqand. West of this 
were the Seljuqs, and in Ei^t and Palestine the suocessors of 
Saladin. Round Baghdad, the Caliph ruled under the protection 
of the Seljuqs. 

This was the period of tbo later Crusades. FredBriok II of 
liohenstaufen, the $iupcfr mundi, was the Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire. In England it was the poriod of Magna Charta 
and after. In France, Kng Louis IX reigned, who went to the 
Crusades, got captured by tne Turks and was then ransomed. In 
eastern Europe, there was Russia, apparently divided into two 
States, that of Novgorod in the north and Kiev in the south. 
Between Russia and the Holy Roman Empire were Hungary and 
Poland. The B^'xantine Empire still llotirisbed round Constan* 
tinople. 

Chengiz prepared caref^illy for his oonquests. He trained his 
army and, above all, he trained his horses and remounts, for to a 
nomad people nothing is mote important than horses. He then 
marched east and almost put an end to the Kin Empire of northern 
China and Manchuria, and took Peking. Ho subdued Korea. He 
appears to have been on good terms with the Sout)>cm Sungs who 
oven helped him against the Kins, not realizing that their turn 
might come next. Chengiz also conquered tbo Tonguts later. 

After these victories Cben^ might have rested. He seems to 
have had no desire to invade the west. He wanted friendly relations 
with the Shah or King of Khwarazm. But this was not to be. 
There is an old Latin saying which means that those whom the gods 
wish to destroy they first drive mad. The Shah of Khwarazm was 
bent on bringing about his own destruction and he did everything 

r sible to accomplish this. Mongol merchants were massacred 
a governor of bis. Chengiz even then wanted poaoe and sent 
ambassadors asking that the governor be punished. But thfi foolish 
Shah, vain and full of his own importance, insulted theee ambassa- 
dors and had them put to death. This was more than Chen^ 
could stand; but he was not to be hurried. He made careful 
preparations and then marched with his host westward. 

This march, begun in 1219, opened the eyes of Asia, and partly 
of Europe too, to this new terror, this great roller which came on 
inexorably, crushing down cities and men by the million. The 
Empire of Khwarazm ceased to exist. The great city of Bokhara, 
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full of palaceo, and with over a million population, was reduced to 
ashee. Sam^and, the capital, was destroyed, and out of a million 
people that lived there, only 60,000 remained alive. Herat, Balkh 
and many other flouriahing oiUes were all destroyed. Millions 
were kill^. All the arte and crafta that bad flouhahed in Central 
Asia for hundreds of years disappeared, civilized life seemed to cease 
in Persia and in central Asia. There was desert whore Chei>giz 
bad poaaed. 

The son of the Shah of Khwarazro, Jalaluddin, fought bravely 
against this flood. Ho retreated right up to the Indus river and, 

S ressed bard there, he is said to have jumped on horseback 30 feet 
own into the great river and swum across. He found shelter at 
the Delhi Court. Chengiz did not think it worth while to pursue 
him there. 

Fortunately for the Seljuq Turks and Baghdad, Chengiz left them 
in peace and marched north into Russia. He defeated and took 
prisoner the Grand Duke of Kiev. He returned east to crush a 
rebellion of Hsiae or Tanguts. 

Chengiz died in 1227 at the age of seventy-two. His empire 
extendi from the Black Sea in the weet to the Pacific Ocean, and 
it was still vigorous and cowing. His capital was still the little 
town of Karakorum in Mongolia. Nomad as he was, he was an 
extremely able organizer, and he was wise enough to employ able 
ministers to hcln him. Hie empire, so rapidly conquered, did not 
break up at his ueatb. 

To Persian aud Arab historians Chengiz ie a monster^the 
Scourge of God " as he is called. He is painted as a very cruel 

f ierson. Ho was very cruel, no doubt, but he was not very different 
rom many of the rulers of his day. In India the Afghan kings 
were much the same, on a smaller scale. When Ghazni was cap* 
tured by the Afghans in 1160 they revenged themselves for an oid 
biood*feud by sacking and burning the city. For seven days 
plunder, devastation and slaughter were oontiouous. Every man 
that was found was slain, and ail the women and children were 
made prisoners. All the palaces and edifices of the Mohmudi Kings 
(that is, descendants of Sultan Mahmud), wluch Lad no squab in 
the world, were destroyed.’* Thb was the behaviour of Muslims 
towards brother •Muslims. Tliere was nothing to choose in quality 
between thb and w*hat took place in India under the Afghan kings 
and Cbcngiz’s career of deetructiOD in Contra! Asia and Persia. 
Chengiz was particularly angry with Khwarazm because his 
ambas^or had been killed by the Shah. For him it was a kind 
of bIood*feud. Ebowhere there was great destruction done by 
Chengb. But perhaps it was not so great as in Central Asia. 

There was another motive behind Chengiz*s destruction of towns. 
He had the spirit of a nomad, and he hated towms and cities. He 
liked living in the steppee or great plains. At one time Chengiz 
con spidered the desirability of destroying all the cities in China, but 
fortunately he desisted 1 Hb idea was to combine civilization with 
a nomadic life. But this was not, and is not, possible. 
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You might perhaps think from Chengiz Khan's name that he 
was a Mohammedan. But this was not so. The name ie a Mongol 
name. Chengiz was a very tolerant person in religion. His religion^ 
such aa it was, was Shamaism, a worship of the " Everlasting Blue 
Sky He used to have long talks with Chinese Tao-ist sages, but 
be stuck to Shamaism, and when in difficulty, consulted the sky. 

You must have noticed, earlier in this letter, that Chengiz was 
** elected Great Khan by an assembly of the Morigols. This 
assembly was really a feudal assembly, not a popular one, and 
Chengiz was thus the feudal head of the clan. 

He was iiUterate, and so also wore all bis followers. Probably 
he did not even know that there was such a thing as writing for a 
long time. Messages were sent by word of mouth, and wero usually 
in verse in tho form of allegories and proverbs. It is amazing bow 
business could be carried on in a vast empire by moans of oral 
messages. When Chengiz learnt that there was 'such a thing as 
writing, he felt immediately that this was very useful and valuable, 
and ho ordered bis sons and chief officers to learn it. He also 
ordered that the old customary law of the Mongols must bo put 
down in writing, also his own sayings. Tho idea was tliat this 
customary taw was tho unchangeable law " for ever and ever, 
and no one could disobey it. Even the Emperor was subject to it. 
But this ** unchangeable law '* is lost uow, and even the present-day 
Mongols have no recollection or tradition of it. 

Every country and every religion has its old customary law and 
written law, and often it imagines that this is the unchangeable 
law whi{*h will endure for ever. Sometimes it is considered os 
** revelation —that is, something '* revealed " by God—and what 
God is supposed to rovoal cannot bo considered as changing or 
transitory. But laws are meant to fit existing conditions, and 
they are meant to help us to better ourselves. If conditions change, 
how can the old laws fit in 1 They must change with changing 
conditions, or else they become iron chuna keeping us back 
the world marches on. No law can bo an '* unchangeable law 
It must be based on knowledge, and as knowledge grows, it must 
grow with it. 

I have given you more details and information about Chengiz 
Khan than was perhaps necessary. But tbe man fascinates me. 
Strange, is it not, that this fierce and cruel and violent feudal chief 
of a nomadic tribe should fascinate a peaceful and non-violent and 
mild person like me, who am a dweller of cities and a hater of 
everything fetidal! 
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When Chengiz Khan died, his eon, Ogbotai, became the Great 
Khan. Compared to Chen^ and to the Mou^le of his time, he 
wae humane anc^eacefuily inclined. Ho was iond of saying that: 

Our Kagau Chengiz built up our imperial house with great 
labour, it is time to give the peoples peaco and prosperity, 

and to alleviato their burdens/’ Notice how he thinks as a feudal 
chief, in terms of his clan. 

But the era of conquest wae not over, and the Mongols were still 
overflowing with energy. There was a second invasion of Europe 
under the groat general, Sabutai. The armies and generals of 
Europe were no match for Sabutai. Carefully preparing his ground 
by sending spies and advance agents to the enemy countries to 
bring information, he knew wll what the political and military 
situation of these (ountriee was before he advanced. On the field 
of battle ho was the master of the art of war, and the Europ^n 
generals seemed to be just beginners at it in.comparison with nim. 
Sabutai marched straight to Husaia, leaving naghdad and the 
Seljuqs in peace on the south-west. For six years he marched on 
and on, plundering and dcstroymg Moscow, Kiev, Poland, Hungary, 
Cracow, in 1241 a Polish and German army was annihilate at 
Jiiebnitz in Lower Silesia in Central Europe. The whole of Europe 
seemed to be doomed. There was nob^y to stop tbe Mongols. 
Frederick II, wonder of the world though he was called, must have 
paled before this real wemder which had come out of Mongolia, 
llio kings and rulers of Europe gasped, when suddenly unexpected 
relief oaroo. 

Oghotai had <Hod, and there was some trouble about tlie suc¬ 
cession. So the Mongol armies m Europe, undefeated though they 
wore, turned back and marched east to their homelands in 1242. 
Europe breathed again. 

Meanwhile the Mongols had spread in CSiina, and finlRhed off 
completely the Kins in tJio north and even the Sungs in South 
China. I^ngu Khan became the Great Khan in 1252, and he 
appointed Kublai the Governor of China. To Mangu’s Coort at 
Karakonim came a great concourse of people from Asia and Europe. 
StlU the Great Khan lived in tents, after tbe way of the nomads. 
But the tents were rich and full of the plunder and wealth of conti¬ 
nents. Merchants came, especially Muslim merchants, and found 
the Mongols generous buyers. Artisans and astrologers and mathe¬ 
maticians and men who dabbled in the science of the aay, all gathered 
together in this city of tents which seemed to lord it over the world 
There was a measure of peace and order over the vast Mongol 
Empire, and the great caravan routes across the continents were 
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full of people going to and fro. Europe aod Asia were brought into 
cloBer contact with each other. 

And then there was a raoe between tb^ men of religion to Kara* 
korum. They all wanted to convert these conquerors of the world 
to their own particular brand of religion. The religion that suc¬ 
ceeded in getting these all-powerful people on ita side would surely 
itself become all-powerful and would triumph over all others. The 
Pope sent envoys from Rome; the Kestorian Christians came; the 
Muslims wore there; and so also were liie Buddhists. The Mongols 
were in no great hurry to adopt any new religion. They were not 
an over-religious people. It apneara that at one time the Great 
Khan flirted with the idea of adopting Christianity, but he could 
not tolerate the claims of the Pope. Ultimately the Mongols 
drifted into the religions of the areas whore they eetilod down. In 
China and Mongolia inost of them besame Buddhists; in Central 
Asia they became Muslims; periiaps some in Russia and in Hungary 
becatno (<hristians. 

There is still in eicistence in the Pope's library at the Vatican in 
ilome an original letter of (ho Great Khan (Mangu) to the Pope. 
It is in Arabic. It appears that tho Pope had sent an envoy warning 
the new Khan, after OghotAi's death, not to invade Europe again. 
The Khan replied that he had invaded Europe because the Europeans 
did not behave properly towards him. 

Yet another wave of conquest and deHtriiction took place in 
Mangu's time. His brother Hulagu waM Governor iii Persia. 
Annoyed with the Caliph at Baghdad about something, Hulagu sent 
a meeoage to liim chiding him for not keeping his jTOmises, and 
telling him to behave better in future or else he would lose his 
empire. Tho Caliph vvas not a very wise man, nor oould he proiit 
by expcrionco. He sent an olfensive reply, and the Mongol envoys 
were insulted by a mob in Baghda<l. Hulaga’s Mongol blood was 
up at this. In a rage be tnarohod on Baghdad, and after forty 
days' siege he look it. That was the end of the city of the Arabian 
^fights, and all tho treasures that bad Aoo\imulated there during 
500 years of empire. The Caliph and his sons and near relatives 
were put to death. There was a general massacre for wrecks, till 
tho river Tigris was dyed red with blood for mile«. Tt is said that 
a million and a half people perished. All the artistic and literary 
treasures and libraries were destroyed. Baghdad was utterly 
ruined. Even the ancient irrigation system of western Asia, 
thousands of years old, was destroyed by Hulagu. 

Aleppo and Edessa and many another dty shared the same fate, 
and ^6 shadow of night fell over western Asia. A historian of 
the time says that this was a period of famine for science and 
virtue A Mongol army sent to Palestine was defeated by 
Sultan Baibers of Egypt. This Sultan bad an interesting surname 
Bandukdar "—because of a regiment of men armed with 
band^ks or firearms. Wo now oome to the era of the firearms. 
The Chinese had long known gunpowder. The MoogoU probably 
loajTit it from them and it may m ^at firearms helped them in 
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their Tictories. It was through the Mongols that firearms were 
introduced into Europe. 

The deetruotion of Baghdad in 1258 put an end finally to what 
remained of the Abbaeide Empire. This was the end of the dis* 
tmctive Arab ciTillzatioo in weeiem Asia. Far away in southern 
Spaint Granada still carried on the Arab tradition. It was to last 
for over 200 years more before it too ooUapeed. Arabia itself sank 
rapidly in importance, and its people have played no great part in 
history since. Later they became part of the Ottoman Turkiah 
Empire. During the Great War of 1014-18 there was an Arab 
rebellion against the Turks, engineered by the English, and since 
then Arabia has been more or less independent. 

There was no Caliph for two years. Then Sultan Baibere of 
Egypt nomiz^ted a rclatiye of the last Abbaside Caliph as Caliph. 
But ne had no political power and was just a spiritual nead. Th^ 
hundred years later the Turkish bultao of Constantinople obtained 
this title of Caliph from the last bolder. The Turkish Sultans 
continued to be Caliph till both Sultan and Caliph were ended a 
few years ago by Mustafa Kamal Pasha. 

I have digres^ from my etory. Mangu, the Great Khan, died 
in 1230. He had oouquered Tibet before bis death. Kublai 
Khan, the Governor of China, now became the Great Khan. 
Kublai had long boon in China, and this country intcrestod him. 
He therefore tnoved his capital from Karakorum to Peking, changing 
the name of the city to Khanbalik, the City of the Khan 
Kublai 'b ]ntero8t in Chinese affairs made him noglect his great 
empire, and gradually the great Mongo] governors became 
independent. 

Kublai completed the conquest of Cliina, but his campaigns were 
very different from the old Mongol campaigns. There was much 
less cruelty and destruction. Clilna had already toncxl down and 
civilized Kublai. The (^inese also took to him Idndly and treated 
him almost as one of thomselvos. Ho actually founded an orthodox 
Chinese dynasty—the Yuan dynasty. Kublai added Tongking, 
Arinain and Burma to his empire. He tried to conquer Japan and 
Malaysia, but failed because the Mongols were not used to the sea 
and did not know ship*building. 

During the reign of Mai^ Khan, an interoeting embassy came 
to liim from the King of loanee—l^uis IX. Louis suggested an 
alliance between the Mongols and the Christian Powers of Europe 
against the Muslims. Poor Louis had had a bad time when he was 
t^en pr^ner during the Ousadee. But the Monels were not 
interested in such alUanoos; nor were they interested in attacking 
any religious |>eople as such. 

Why should they ally them selves with the petty kings and princes 
of EuKipo ? And against whom t They had little tt) fear from the 
fighting qualities oi the western European States or of the Islamic 
States. It was by sheer chaooe tl^t western Europe eecaped 
them. The Seljuq Turks bowed down to them and paid tribute. 
Only the Sultan of Egypt had defeated a Mongol army, but there 
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is little doubt tbsi they could have subdued him if they emoualy 
attempted it. Right across Asia and Europe the mighty Mongol 
Empire sprawled. There had never been in history anything to 
compare with the Mongol conquests; there had never h&ea such a 
vast empire. The Mongols must indeed have seemed at the time 
the lords of the world. India was free from them at the time 
Nimply because they had not gone that way. Western Europe, 
just about the size of India, was also outside the Empire. But all 
these places existed almost on sufferance, and only so long as the 
Mongols did not take it into their heads to swallow them up. So 
it must have seemed in the thirteenth century. 

But the tremendous energy of the Mongol soemed to be lessening; 
the impulse to go on conquering waned. You must remember that 
in those days people moved slowly on foot or on horseback. There 
were no quicker methods of locomotion. For an army to go from 
its home in Mongolia to the weetem frontier of the Empire in Europe 
would itself take a year of joumoying. They were not keen enough 
on conquest to ti^e these mi^ty journeys through their own 
empire, when there was no chance of plunder. Besides, repeated 
success in war and plunder bad mode the Mongol troopers nob in 
booty. Many of them may have even had slaves. So they quietened 
down and began to take to sober and peaceful ways. The man who 
has got everything be wants is all in favour of peace and order. 

Th^e administration of the vast Mongol Empire must have been 
a veiy difficult task. It is not surprising therefore that it began 
to split up. Kublai Khan died in 1292. After him there was no 
Great Khan. The Empire divided up into five big areas: 

(1) The Empire of China, mclnding Mongolia and Manchuria 
and Tibet. This was the principal one, under Kublai's 
descendantfi of the Yuan dynasty; 

(2) To the far west in Russia, Poland and Hungary was the 
Empire of the Golden Horde (os the Mongols there wore 
called); 

(3) In Persia and Mesopotamia and x^art of Central Asia, 
there was the llkhan En^ir^^which bad been founded by 
Hulagu, and to which the wljuq Turks paid tribute; 

(4) North of Til>et in Central Asia there was Great Turkey, 
os it was called, the Empire of Zagatai; and 

(5) Between Mongolia and the Golden Horde, there was a 
Siberian Empire of the Mongols. 

Although the groat Mongol Empire was spUt up, each one of 
these five divisions of it was a mighty empire. ^ 
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1 HATS told you of the Court of the Great Khan at Karakorum; 
how crowds of merchants and artiaanfi and learned men and mis- 
sionariee came there, attracted by the fame of the Mongols and the 
glamour of their victonee. They came also because the Mongols 
encouraged them to do so. They wero a strange people, these 
Mongols; highly efficient in some ways, and almost childish in other 
matters. Even their ferocity and cruelty, shocking as it was, has 
a childish element in it. It is this childishness in them, I think, 
that makes these fierce warriors rather attractive. 8omo hundreds 
of years later a Mongol, or Mogbal. as they were called in India, 
conquered this country. He was Babar, and his mother was a 
desoeudant of Chengiz Klian. Having conquered India, he sighed 
for the cool breezes and the flowers and gardens and water-melons 
of Kabul and the north. He was a delightful person, and the 
memoirs that he wrote make him still a very human and attractive 
figure. 

So the Mongols encouraged visitors from abroad to their Courts. 
They had a desire for knowledge and wanted to learn from them. 
You will remember my tolling you that as soon as Chengiz Khan 
learned that there was such a thing as writing, he immediately 
grasped the significance of it and o^erod his officers to learn it. 
They had o})on and receptive minds and could learn from others. 
Kublai Khan, after settling down in Peking and becoming a respect¬ 
able ChincHo monarch, (specially encouraged visitors from foreign 
countries. To him joumeyod two merchants from Venice, the 
brothers Nicolo Polo and Mafi'eo Polo. They had gone right up to 
Bokhara in quest of business, and there they met some envoys sent 
by Kublai Khan to Hulagu in Persia. They were induced to join 
this caravan, and thus they journeyed to the Court of tbo Groat 
Khan in Peking. 

Nicolo and Maffeo wore well received by Kublai Khan, and they 
told bun about Europe and Christianity and the Pope. Kublai 
was greatly interested, and seems to have been attracted towards 
Christianity. Me sent the Polos back to Europe in 1269 with a 
message for the Pope. He asked that 100 learned men, ** intelligent 
men acquainted with the seven arts and able to justify Christianity, 
should^ sent to him. But the two Polos on their return found 
Europe and the Pope in a bad way. There were no such 100 
learned men to be had. After two years’ delay they journeyed 
back with two Christian friars or monks. *What was far more 
important, they took with them Nicolo’a son, a young man named 
Marco. 

The three Polos started on their tremendous journey and crossed 
the whole length of Asia by the land routes. What mighty journeys 
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tbo^ M oro f Even nctw, to follov the route of the PoJos would 
take the beet port of a y^- Partly the Poloe followed the old 
route of Hiuen Teang. Ihoy went via Paleetuie to Amenia and 
then to Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf, where they met 
merchants from India. Across Persia to Balkh, and over the 
mountains to Kashgar, and then to Khotan and the Lop*Nor, the 
Wandering Jjake. the desert, and so on to the fields of 

China and Peking. They had a sovereign passport with them—a 
gold tablet given by the Great Khan himself. 

This was old caravan route between China nd Syria in the 
days of ancient Kome. A short while ago 1 read of a journey across 
the Gobi Desert by Sven Hedio, the Swedish explorer and traveller. 
He went front Poking west, crossing the desert, touching the Lake 
—Lop-Nor—on to Khotan and beyond. He had every modern 
convenience with him, and yet his expedition had to face trouble 
and sufl'ering. What must the journey have been like 700 and 1300 
years ago, when the Polos and lliuen Tsang went that way ) Sven 
Med in made an interesting discovery. He found that Lop-Nor, 
the lake, had changed its position, l^ng ago, in the fourth century, 
the river Tarin, which flows into the Lop-Mor, changed its course, 
and tho desert Hands quickly came ana covered its old deserted 
course. Tho old city of Loulan that stood there was cut olT from 
the outside world and its inhabitants left it to its min. The lake 
also obang&l its position bocause of this river, and the oi<l caravan 
and trade route did likewise. Sven Uedin found that very recently, 
only a few years ago, the Tarin rivor had again changed its course 
aod gone back to its old position. Tho lake has followed it. Again 
the Tarin goes by the ruins of the old city of Loulan, and it may be 
that the old route, unused for I GOO years, may again come into 
fashion, but the place of tho camel may be taken bv the motor-car. 
It 18 b^usa of this that Lop-Nor is called the Wandering Lake. 
I have told you of tho wanderings of the Tarin river atvl the ]x)p« 
Nor, 08 it will give some idea of bow watcr«coursoe change largo 
areas, and thus affect history. Contral Asia, in tho old days, as 
wo have eoon, had a teeming population; and wave after wave of 
its people went conquering to the west and to tho south. To-day 
it is almost a deserted area, with few towns and a sparse population. 
Probably there was much more water there at that time, and so it 
could support a big population. Ak the climate became drier and 
water less abundant, the population lessened and dwindled away. 

There was one advantage in these long journeys. One had time 
to learn the new language or languages. Tho three Polos took 
three and a half years to reach P^ing from Venioo, and during 
this long period Marco mastered the Mongol language, and perhaps 
Chinese Marco became a favourite with the Great Khan, 

and for nearly seventeen years he served him. He was made 
governor, and went on ofticial missions to different parts of China. 
Although Marco and his father were homesick and wanted to 
return to Venice, it was not easy to get the Khan*s pemisrion. 
At last they hod a chance of retoming. The Mongol ruler of the 
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Ilkbaji Empire in Pereia, who waa & oousn of Kablai*8, lost his wife. 
He wanted to marry again, bnt his old wife bad made him piomiM 
not to marry any woman outside their claji. So Argon (that was 
his name) sent enyoys to Kublai ^^rti to Peking and begged him 
to send a suitable woman of the olan to him. 

Kublai Khan selected a young Mongol princess, and the three 
Polos were added to her escort as they were experienced travellers. 
They went by soa from the south of China to Sumatra and stayed 
there for some time. The Buddhist Empire of Sri Vijaya flourished 
in Sumatra then, but it wa^ shrinking. From Sumatra the party 
came to South India. I have already told vou of Marco's visit to 
the flourishing port of Kayal in the Pandya kingdom of South 
India. The Princess and Marco and tbo party made a fairly long 
stay in India. They seem to have been in no burry, and it took 
them two years to reach Persia. But nieanwbilo the expectant 
bridegroom had died) Ho had waited Jong enough. Perhaps it 
was not such a groat miafortuno that bo died. The young Princess 
married Argon’s son, who was much moro her ago. 

The Polos left the Princess and went on towards home taa 
('onstantinuplc. They reached Venice in 1295, twonty-four years 
after they had left it. No one recomiuod thorn, atid it is said that 
to impress their old friends and o^ors, they gave a feast, and in 
the middle of it they ripped open their shabby and padded clothes. 
Immediately valuable jewels—diamonds, rubies, emeralds and 
other kinds—came out in heaps and astonished tho guests. But 
still, fewjteoplo believed the stories of the Polos about their adven¬ 
tures in China and India. They thou^t that Marco and his father 
and uncle wore exaggerating. Used to their littio republic of 
Venice, they could not imagine the rise and wealth of China and 
<jthor Asiatio countries. 

Throe years later, in 1295, Venice wont to war with the city of 
Oenoa. They we to both sea Powers and rivals of each other, and 
there was a great naval battle between them. Tho Venetians got 
beaten, and many thousandH of them were made prisoners by the 
GenoeHO. Among those priKoneiw was our friend Marco Polo. 
Sitting in his prison in Goooh, he wrote, or rathor dictated, an 
account of his travels, in this way the Travel of Marco Polo came 
into oxistimee. Wliat a useful place prison is in which to do good work 1 

In these travels Marco describee China especisJly, and the many 
journeys ho made through it; he also describes to some extont 
8iam, Java, Sumatra, Ceylon and South India. He tails us of tJie 
groat Cheese f^eaports crowded with ships from all parts of tho 
Orient, ^me so largo as to carry crows of 300 or 400 men. Ho 
describes China as a smiling and prosperous country with many 
cities and boroughs; and manufactures of '* cloth of silk and gold 
and many flne taffetas : and fine vinoyards and fields and 
gardens "; and excellent hoeUirics for travellers *’ all along the 
routes. He tel is of a spocial messenger service for imperial messages. 
These messages travelled at the rote of 400 miles in twenty-tour 
hours by relays of horses- -which is very good going indeed. We 
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are informod that the people of China used black stones, which they 
dug out of the ground, in place of firewood. This obviously means 
that they worked coal-mines and used coal as fuel. Kublai 
lUian issued paper money—that is, he issued paper notes with the 
promise to pay in gold, as is done to-day. This is most interesting 
as showing that a modem method of creating credit was used by 
him. Marco mentioned, much to the excitement and amazement of 
j^ple in Europe, that a Christian colony, under a ruler, Preetor 
John, lived in China. Probably these were some old Nestorians in 
Mongolia. 

Alwut Japan and Burma and India, he also wrote: sometunes 
what he had seen, and sometimee what ho hod heard. Marco's 
ato^ was, and still is, a wonderful story of travel. To the people 
of Europe in their tight little countries with their petty jealousies 
it was an eye-oponor. it brought home to them the greatness and 
wealth and marvels of the larger world. It excited ^eir imagioa* 
tions, and called to their sense of adventure, and tickled their 
cupidity. It induced them to take to the sea more. Europe was 
growing. Its young civilization was finding its foot and struggling 
against tho restrictions of the Middle Ages. It was full of energy, 
like a youth on the verge of manhood. This to tho sea and 
tho quost of wealth and adventure carried tho Europeans later to 
America, round the Cape of Good Hope, to the l^aclfic, to India, to 
China and Japan. The sea became too highway of the world, and 
the groat caravan routes across continents leesened in importanco. 

The Great Khan, Kublai, died soon after Marco Polo loft him. 
The Yuan dynasty, which he had founded in C^hina, did not long 
survive him. Tho Mongol power declined rapidly, and there was a 
Chinese nationalist wave against the foreigner. Within sixty years 
tho Mongols bad boon driven out from South China, and a (/hinaman 
had established himself as Emperor at Nanking. In another dozen 
years—in 1368—tho Yuan dynasty fell finally and the Mongols 
were driven beyond tho Great Wall. Another great Chinose 
dynasty—tho Tai Ming dynasty—comes upon tho scene now. 
For a Jong period, nearly 300 years, this dynasty ruled in China, 
and this period is looked upon as one of good goveromont, prosperity 
and culture. No attempt was made at foreign conquests or 
imperialistic ventures. 

The break-up of the Mongol Empire in China resulted in ending 
the interoounse between China and Europe. The land routes were 
not safe now. The sea routes were not much in use yet. 
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I RAVB told you that Kublai Khan rent a message to tho Pope 
asking him to send 100 learned men to China. But tho Pope did 
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no such thing. He was ia a bad waj at the time. If you remember 
it, this was the period, after the death of Emperor Frederick II, 
when there was no Emperor irom 1250 to 2273. Central Europe 
was in a frightful condition wen, and there was disorder, and robber 
knights plundering eveiywhere. Rudolph of Hapeborg became 
Emperor in 1273, nut this did not improve matters much. Italy 
was lost to the Empire. 

Not only was there political disorder, but there were the begin* 
ninge of what might be called religious disorder, from the point of 
view of the Roman Church. People were no longer bo docile and 
obedient to the orders of the Church. They bad begun to doubt, 
and doubt is a dangerous tiling in matters religious. Already we 
have seen the Emperor Frederick 11 treating the Pope casually and 
not caring much about being excommunicated. He even started 
an argument with him in writing, and the Pope did not come off 
well in this argument. There must have been many doubters like 
Frederick in Europe in his time. There were many also who, 
though not doubting or objecting to the claims of the Church or the 
Pope, resented the corruption and luxury of the big men of the 
Church. 

The Ousadee were tapering off rather ignominlously. They had 
started off with great hopos and enthusiasm, but they failed to 
achieve anything, and such failures always bring about a reaction. 
Not wholly .satisDCHl with the Church as it was, people began, rather 
vaguely and gradually, to look elsewhere for light. The Churob 
retaliated by violence, and tried to retain control over menminds 
by methods of terrorism. It forgot that the mind of man is a very 
tricky thing and that brute force is a poor weapon against it. So it 
tried to strangle the stirrings of consdenoe in individuals and 
groups; it tried to meet doubt not by argument and reason, but 
by the club and the stake. 

As early as 1155, the wrath of the Church fell on a popular and 
earnest preacher, Arnold of Brescia in Italy. Arnold preached 
against the corruption and luxury of the clergy. He was seized 
and hanged, and then his dead b^y was burnt and the ashes were 
thrown into Uie river Tiber, so that people might not keep them 
as relics! To the last Arnold was constant and calm. 

The Popes even went so far as to declare whole groups and 
Christian sects, who differed in some small matter of belief or who 
criticized the clergy too much, as outcasts. Regular crusades were 
proclaimed against these people and every kind of disgusting cruelty 
and friglrtfumeBB was practised against them. In this way were 
treated the Albigeoia (or the Albi^nsee) of Toulouse in the south 
of France, and the Waldenses, the followers of a man named Waldo. 

About this time, or rather a little earlier, there lived a man in 
Italy who is one of the most attractive figures in Christianity. He 
was Francis of Assisi. He was a rich man who gave up his riches 
and, taking a vow of TOverty, went out into the world to serve the 
sick and poor. And b^use lepers were the most unhappy 
and uncared for, he devoted himself especially to them. He founded 
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an order —the Order of St. FYancie, it is called—something like the 
Sangha of the Buddha. He went about preaching and Beiring from 
place to place, trying to live as Christ had lived. Great numben of 
people came to him, and many became his disciples. He even 
went to Egypt and Palestine, while the Ousades were going on. 
But, Christian as he was, the Muslims respected this gentle and 
lovable person, and did not interfere with him in any way. He 
lived from 1181 to 1226. His Order came into conflict with the 
high officials of the Church after his death. Perhaps the Church 
did not fancy this stress on a life of poverty They had outgrown 
this primitive Christian doctrine. Four Frtnddcan friars were 
burnt alive as heretics in MareeiUee in 1318. 

A few years ago there was a great celebration at the little town 
of Assisi in honour of St. Francis. I forget why it was held then. 
Probably it was the seven hundredth anniversary of his death. 

Like the Franciscan Order, but very unlike it in spirit, another 
Order ntso inside the Church. This was founded by Ht. Dominic, 
a S|)amardr and it is called the Dominican Order. This was aggres* 
give and orthodox. To them everything was to bo subordinated to 
the grand duty of maintaining the faith. If this could not be done 
by penuasion, then it would be done by violence. 

The Church started the roign of violence in religion, formally 
and officially, in 1233, by starting what is called the Inquisition. 
Tlds was a kind of court which inquired into the orth^oxy of 
people's beliefs, and if they did not come ^ to the standard, their 
usual punishment was death by burning, xbero was a regular hunt 
for heretics and hundreds of them were burnt at the stake. 
Even worse than this burning was the torture inflicted ou them to 
make thorn recant. Many |>oor unfortunate women wore accused 
of being witches and were burnt. But this was often done, and 
especially in England and Scotland, by the mob, and not by order 
of the Inquisition. • 

The Pope issued an Edict of Faith ” calling ui)on every man to 
be an informer ) He condemned chemistry and called it a diabolical 
art. And all this violence and terror was done in all honesty. 
They believed that by burning the man at the stake, they were 
saving his soul or the souls of other people. Mon of religion have 
often thrust themselves on others, forced down their own views on 
them and believed that they were doing a public service. In the 
name of God they have killed and murdered; and talking about 
saving the immortal soul they have not hesitated to r^uoe 
the mortal body to aHhee. The record of religion is very bud. But 
I do not think there is anything to beat the Inquisition for cold¬ 
blooded cruolty. And yet it is an amazing thing that many of the 
men who were responsible for this did it, not for any personal gain, 
but in the firm b^ef that they were doing the right thing. 

While the Popes wore letting loose this reign of t43rror on Europe, 
they wore losing the commanding position they had oome to occupy, 
as the lords of kings and omperore. The days of their excommuzd* 
eating an emperor and frightening him into submission were gone. 
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When the Holy Roman Empire was in a bad way, and there was no 
emperor, or the Emperor kept iar from Rome, the King of Fraooe 
began to interfere with the Popes. In 1303, the K^n g was displeased 
at something the Poto had done. He sent a mantonim, who forced 
his way to Pope^s bedroom in bis own palace, and insulted him 
to bis face. There w'as no disapproTal of tbift insrdting treatment in 
any country. Compare this with the bare*footed emperor in the 
snow at Canossa) 

A few years later, in 1309, a new Pope, who was a Frenchman, 
took up his residence at Avignon, in France. Here the Popes 
lived txU 1377 very much under the influence of tho French 
kings. Next year, in 1378, there was a split in tho College of Card!* 
rials, called the Great Schism. Two Popes were elects, one by 
each group of cardinals. One Pope lived at Home and the Emperor 
and most countries of northern Europe acknowledged him; the other, 
who came to bo oatlod the anti-Popo, lived at Aviraon, and*tbe King 
of France and some of his al lies supported him. ror forty years this 
continued, and Pope and anti^Pope cursed each other and oxcominuni* 
cated each other. In 1417 there was a compromise and a new 
Pope, living in Rome, was elected by both parties. But ibis un* 
seemly quarrel between two Popes must havohad a very great eiTuct 
on the people of Europe. If tne vicars and representatives of God 
on earth, os they oallea themselves, behave in this way, people begin 
to doubt their holiness and bona fides. So this quarrel helped greatly 
in shaking people out of a blind obedience to religious au^ority. 
Bub they required much more shaking yot. 

One of the men who started criticizing the Church rather freely 
was WyclifTo, an Englishman. He was a clergyman and a professor 
at Oxford. He is famous as the first translator of the Bible into 
English. He managed to escape the anger of Home during his life¬ 
time, but in 1415, thirty-one years after his death, a Church Counoil 
ordered that his bones should bo dug up and burnt! And this was 
done. 

Although Wyclifie’s bonea were desoorated and burnt, his views 
could not easily bo stifled, and they spread. They even reached far 
Bobomia, or Czechoslovakia as it is called now, and influenced John 
Huss, who became the head of the Prague University. He was 
excommunicated by the Pope for his views, but they could do little 
to him in his native town, as he was very popular. So they played a 
trick on him. Ho was given a safe conduct by the Emperor and 
invited to Constance in Switzerland, where a Church Council was 
sitting/^ Re went. He was told to confess his error. Ho refused 
to do so unless he was convinced of it. And then in spite of their 
promise and safe conduct, they burnt him alive. This was in 1415 
A.O. Huss was a very brave mao and be preferred a painful death 
to saying what he knew to be false. He died a martyr to freedom of 
consdenod and freedom of speeob. He is one of the heroes of the 
Czech people, and his memory is honoured to this day in Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

John Huss's martyrdom was not in vain. It was a spark which 
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lighted a firo of insurrection among his followers in Bohemia. The 
Pope proclaimed a crusade against them. Crusadee were cheap and 
cost nothing and tbcro were plet^ of scoundrels and adventurers 
who took ^vantage of them. These Crusaders committed ** the 
most horrible atrocities ** (as H. O. Wells tells us) on innocent 
people. But when the army of the Hussites came singing their 
battle-hymn, the Crusaders yanished. They went back rapidly the 
way they had come. So long os innocent villagers could ^ lulled 
and plundered, the Crusaders were full of martial enthusiasm, but 
on the approach of organised fighters, they fled. 

So began the series of revolts and insurreotions against autocratic 
and dogmatic roligion which were to spread all over Europe and 
divide it into rival camps, and which were to split Christianity into 
Catholic and Protestant. 
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THE FIGHT AGAINST AUTHORITARIANISM 

June 30, 1932 

I AM afraid you will find my accounts of religious conflict in Europe 
rather dull. But they are important, aa tlicy show us how modern 
Europe developed. They help us to understand Euroj^. The fight 
for religious medom, which wo see developing in Europe in the 
fourteenth century and after, and the fight for political freedom, 
which will come next, are roally two aspects of tne same struggle. 
This is the struggle against autliority and authoritarianism. Both 
the Holy Roman Empire and the Papacy represented absolute 
authority, and they tried to crush the spirit of man. The Emperor 
was there by divine right even more so the Pope, and no one 
had the right to question this, or disobey the orders issued to him 
ffom above. Obe^enee was the great virtue. Even tbo exercise of 
private judgment was considered sinful. Thus the issue between 
blind ob^enoe and freedom was quite clear. A great fight was 
waged in Europe for many centuries for freedom of conscience and, 
later, political freedom. After many ups aud downs and great 
suffering, a measure of success was obtained. But just when people 
were congratulating themselves that the goal of freedom had been 
reached, they found that they were mistuen. There could be no 
real freedom without economic freedom, and so long as ^verty 
remained. To call a starving man tree is but to mock him. So the 
next step was the fight for economic freedom, and that fight is 
being waged to*day all over the world. Only in one country can it 
be said that economic freedom has been won by the people generally, 
and that is Russia, or rather the Soviet Union. 

In India there was no such fight for freedom of oonscience because 
from the earliest days this right never seems to have been denied. 
People could believe in almost anything they liked and there was no 
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compulBioa. The method of influencing the nunda of people was 
by argument and debate, and not by the club and the Btaike. There 
may» of oourse, have been compulsion or violence used oocaaionallv, 
but the right of freedom of conscience was admitted in the old 
Aryan theory. The result of this waa not wholly good, strange as 
this may eeem. Being asaured of a theoretical frc^om, people were 
not vigilant enough about it, and gradually they got more and more 
entangled in the rites and ceremonials and Buperstitions of a degraded 
reUdon. They developed a reUgious idemogy which took them 
back a long way and made thorn slaves to religious authority. 
That authority was not that of a Pope or other individual. It was 
the authority of the " sacred books and customs and conventions. 
So while we talked of freedom of conscience and were proud to have 
it, we were really far from it, and were chained up by tbo ideas which 
had been impressed upon ua by the old books and our customs. 
Authority and authoritarianism reigned over us and controlled our 
minds. The chains which sometimes tie up our bodies are bad 
enough; but the invisible chains consisting of ideas and prejudices 
which tie up our minds are far worwo. Tliey are of our own inaking, 
and though often we arc not conscious of thorn, they hold us in their 
terrible grip. 

The coming of the Muslims to India as invaders introduced an 
element of compulsion in religion. The fight was really a political 
one between conqueror and conquered, but it was coloured by the 
religious element, and there was, at times, religious persecution, 
but it would be wrong to imagine that Islam stood fur such perse¬ 
cution. There is an interesting report of a speech delivered by a 
Spanish Muslim when ho waa driven out of Spain, together with the 
remaining Arabs, in 1010. He protested against the Inquisition 
and said : " Did our victorious ancestors ever once attempt to 
extiipato CbriRtiaDity out of Spain, when it was in their power? 
Did they not suffer your forefathers to enjoy the free use of their 
rites at the same time as they wore their chains ? ... If there may 
havo Leon some examples of forced conversions, they are so rare as 
scarce to deserve mentioning, and only attempted by men who had 
not the fear of God and the Prophet before their eyes, and who in 
doing so, havo acted directly and diameUicaUy contrary to the 
holy preco)>ts and ordinances of Islam, which cannot, without sacri¬ 
lege, be violated by any who would be held worthy of the honourable 
epithet of Musalman. You can never produce, among ue, any 
bloodthirsty formal tribunal, on account of different persuasions in 
points ^ faith, that any wise approaches your execrable Inquisition 
Our ams, it is true, are ever open to receive all who are disposed to 
embrace our religion; but we are nbt allowed by our sacred Qurar 
to tyrannize over consciences.'’ 

Ku rnlimous toleration and freedom of conscience, which were such 
marked features of old Indian life, slipped away from us to some 
extent, while Europe caught up to us then went ahead in estab¬ 
lishing, after many a struggle, these very principles. To-day, 
sometimes, there is communal conflict in India, and Hindus and 
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Muslimfl tight each other and hiU each other. It is true that this 
happens only oocasionaliy in some plaoee, and that mostly we lire 
in peace and fncndahip» for our real interests are one. Itis a shame* 
fill thing for any Hindu or Muslim to fight his brother in the name 
of reliflon. We must put an end to it, and we will of course do so. 
But mat is important is to get out of that complex ideology of 
custom, oonrention and superstition which, under the guise of 
religion, enchains us. 

As in the case of religious toleration, India started off fairly well 
in regard to political freedom. You will remembor our rillage 
republics, and how originally the king's powers were supTOSod to bo 
limited. There was no such thing as the divine right ol ^e kings of 
Europe. Because our whole polity was baaed on village freedom, 
people were careless as to who was the king. If their local freedom 
was preserved to them what did it matter to them who was the boss 
above ? But this was a dangerous and foolish idea. Gradually the 
boss on top increased bis powers and encroached on the freedom of 
the village. And a time arrived when we had absolutely autocratic 
monarchs and there was no village self-government and no shadow 
of freedom anywhere from the top to the bottom. 
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THE PASSING OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

/tjy 1,1032 

Lit us look at Europe again from the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
centuries. There seems to be a tremendous amount of disorder 
and violence and conflict. The conditions in India were pretty bad 
also, but almost one would think that India was peaceful compared 
to Europe. 

The Mongols had brought gunpowder to Europe and firearms were 
being used now. The l^gs took advantage of this to crush their 
reb^ous feudal nobles. In this work they got the help of the new 
merchant classes in the cities. The nobles were in the habit of 
carrying on Uttle private wars of their own amongst themselves. 
This weakened them, but it harassed the countryside also. As the 
king grew in power, he put down this privato warfare. In some 

? la^ there were rivil wars between two rival clumaots for the crown. 

bus in Engird there was a conflict between two families the House 
of York and the House of Lancaster. Each party adoptra a rose 
for its emblem, one a white rose, the other a red one. nese wars 
are therefore caUed the Wars of the Roses. Large numbers of feudal 
nobles were killed in these civil wars. The Cmsades also killed off ' 
many of them. Thus gradually the feudal lords were brought 
under control. But Uiis did not mean that power was tranafeired 
from the nobles to the people. It was the king who grew more power- 
fol. The people remained much ^e same, except that they were 
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eligbtly better off by tbo ieesening of private warfare. The king, 
faowerer, developed more and more into an all-powarful and auto¬ 
cratic monarch. The conflict between the king and the new mer¬ 
chant classes was still to come. 

Ifore terrible than war and masaacre even, there came the Great 
Plague to Europe about 1348. It spread all over Europe from 
Kusaia and Asia Minor to England; it went to Egypt, northern 
Africa, Central Asia and then spread westward. It was called the 
Black Death, and it killed off people by the million. About a third 
of tlie population of England died, and in China and elsewhere the 
death-roll was stupendous. It is surprising that it did not come to 
India. 

This awful calamity reduced the ^pulation greatly and often there 
were not enough people to till the land. Owing to the lack of men, 
the wages of workers tended to rise from their miserable level. But 
the landlords and property-owners controlled the parliaments, 
and they passed laws to force people to work at the old miserable 
wage and not to ask for more. Crushed and exploited beyond 
endurance, the peasants and the poor revolted. All over western 
Europe these peasant revolts took place one after the other. In 
I^anoe there was what is called Sk jacquerie in 1358. In England there 
was Wat Tyler’s rebellion, in which Tyler was killed in front of the 
English King in 1381. These rcvolte wore put down, often with 
much cruelty. But new ideas of equality were slowly spreading. 
People were asking themselves why they should be poor and starve 
when others were rich and had an abundance of everything. Why 
should some bo lords and others serfs 1 Why should some have 
fine clothes and others not even rags enough to cover themselves ? 
The old idea of submission to authority, on which the whole feudal 
system was based, was breaking down. So the peasants rose again 
and again, but they wore weak and disorganized, and were put down, 
only to rise again some time later. 

England and France were almost continually at war with each 
other. From early in the fourteenth century to tbo middle of the 
fifteenth century there was wbat b called the Hundred Years’ War 
between them. To the east of France there was Burgundy, l^is 
was a powerful State, nominallv vassal to the King of France. But 
Burgundy was a turbulent and troublesome vassal, and the English 
intrigued with it, as well as with other Powers, against France. 
France was for a while hemmed in on all sides. A good part oi' 
western France was for long in English possession, and the King 
of England began to call himmf King of Fmnce also. When France 
was at the lowest ebb of her fort\mes and there seemed no hope for 
her, hope and victory came in the form of a young peasant girl. 
You know something of Jeanne d'Arc (or Joan of Arc), the Maid of 
Orleans. She is a heroine of yours. She gave onnfidenoe to her 
dispirited people and inspired them to great endeavour, and under 
her lead they drove out the English ftom their country. But for 
all this the reward she mt was a trial and sentence of the Inquisition 
and the stake. The English got hold of her, and they made the 
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Church condemn her, &Dd then in the iuarket*place of Rouen they 
burnt her in 1430. Many years later the Roman Church sought to 
undo what had been done by reversing the deoiaion condemning 
her; and long afterwards they made her a saint! 

Jeanne spoke of France and of saving her patri^ from the foreigner. 
This was a new way of speaking. At that time people were too full 
of feudal ideas to think of nationalism. So the way Jeanne spoke 
surprised them and they hardly understood her. We can see the 
faint beginnings of nationalism in Franco from the time of Jeanne 
d*Arc. 

Having got the English out of his country, the Frencli King 
turned to Burgundy, which had given so much trouble. This power¬ 
ful vassal was finally brought under control, and Burgundy became 
part of France about 1483. The French King now becomos a 
powerful monarch. He had crushed or brought under control all 
his feudal nobles. With the absorption of Burgundy into France 
France and Germany canio face to face. Their frontiers touched 
each other. But w^le France was a strong centraUzed monarchy. 
Germany was weak and split up into many States. 

England was also trying to conquer i^otlaud. This too was a 
long struggle, and Scotland was ofUm on the side of Franco against 
England. In 1314 the Scots under Robert Bruoo defeated Uio 
Er^lish at Bannockburn. 

Even earlier than this, in the twelfth century, the English began 
their attempts to conquer Ireland. Seven hundred years ago that 
was, and since then there has been frequent war and revolt and 
terror and frightfulncss in Ireland. This little country refus^ to 
submit to an alien domination and, generation after generation, has 
risen in revolt to proclaim that it will not submit. 

In the thirteenth century another small nation of Europe— 
Switzerland—asserted its right to freedom. It formed part of tbo 
Holy Roman Empire, and Austria rule<i it. You roust have read 
the story of William Tell and his son, but probably this is not true. 
But even more wonderful is the revolt of the Swiss peasants against 
the great empire and thoir refusal to submit to it. Three of the 
cantons revolted first and formed an ** Everlasting I^eaguo as 
they called it, in 1291. Other cantons joined them and in 1490 
Switzerland became a freo republic. It was a federation of the 
dififerent cantons, and it was called the Swiss Confodoration. Do you 
remember the bonfires we saw on many a mountain-top in Switzer- ' 
land on the first of Au^st 1 That was tiie national day of the Swiss, 
the anniversary of the beginning of their revolution, w^en the 
bonfire was the signal to rise against the Austrian ruler. 

In the east of Europe, what was happening to Constantinople t 
You will remember that the Latin crusaders captured this city from 
the Greeks in 1204 a.o. In 1261 these people were driven out by the 
Greeks, who re-established the Eastern Empire again. But another 
and a greater danger was coming. 

When the Monels had advanced across Asia, 50,000 Ottoman 
Turks had fied before them. These were different from the Seljuq 
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Turks. They looked up ^ an ancestor, or founder of a dynasty, 
named Othman or Osmao. Hence they were called Ottoman or 
Osmanli Turks. These Ottomans took refuge under the Seljuqs in 
western Asia. As the Seljuq Turks weakened, the Ottomans seem 
to have grown in power. They wont on spreading. Instead of 
attacking Constantmople, as many others had done before them, 
the^ paased it by and oroesed over to Europe in 1363. They spread 
rapidly and occupied Bulgaria and Serbia and made Adriaoople their 
capital. Thus the Ottoman Empire spread on either aide of Con* 
stantinople in Asia and Europe. It surrounded Constaiitinople, but 
this city remained outside it. But the proud Elaatem Roman 
Empire of 1000 years was reduced to just this city and praotically 
nothing more. Although the Turk was rapidly swallowing up the 
Eastern Empire, there appear to have been friendly relations 
between the Sultans and the Emperors, and they married into each 
other's families. Ultimately in 1453 Constantinoplo fell to the 
Turks. Wo shall now refer to tho Ottoman Turks only. The 
Seljuqa have dropi^od out of the picture. 

The fall of Constantinople, Uiough long expected, was a great 
event which shook Euro|>c. It meant the tinal ond of the 1000-year* 
old Greek Eastern Empire. It meant another Muslim invasion of 
Europe. Tho Turks went on spreading, and sometimes it almost 
seemed that they would conquer Europe, but they were checked at 
the gates of Vienna. ^ 

The great cathedral of Saint Sophia, which bad been built by tho 
Empen)r Justinian in tho sixth century, w as turned into a mosque— 
Aya Sudya it was ca1Iod~«and there was some plundering of its 
troosuros. Europe was excite<i about this, but it could do nothing. 
Asa matter of fact, however, the Turkish Sultans were very tolerant 
of tho Orthodox Greek Church, and after the capture of Constanti- ‘ 
noplo, Sultan Mohammad II actually proclaim^ hitneelf the pro* 
tector of the Greek Church. A later oultan, who is known as Sulei* 
man tho Magnificent, considered himself tbo representative of the 
Eastern Em perm's and took tho title of Csear. Such is the power 
of ancient tr^ition. 

Tiic Ottoman Turks do not seem to have been very unwelcome to 
tho Greeks of Constantinople. Tfaev saw that the old empire was 
oollapsing. They preferred the Turks to the Pope and the western 
Christians. Their experience of the Latin Crusaders had been bad. 
It is said that during the last siege of Cooetantinojile in 1453 a 
Byzantine nobioman said : '' Better the turban of the Prophet than 
the tiara of the Pope.” 

The 'XWks built up a peculiar co^, called the JanisBariea^M They 
took little Christian children, as a kind of tribute from the Christians, 
and gave them special training. It was cruel to separate young boys 
from their parents, but these boys had some aavamtages aim, as 
they were well trained and became a kind of military aristocracy. 
This corps of Janissariee became a pillar of the Ottoman Sultans. 
The word Janissary comes from Jan (life) ni^ir (Bacrifioe)~^ne who 
sacrifices his life. 
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In a similar way in Egypt a com of ** ^amelukea/' corresponding 
to the JaniBBahes, was formed. This became aii«powwful» wd eren 
supplied the Sultans to Egypt. 

Ottoman Sultana, by tAbrng Constantinople, eeem to hare 
inheritod many of the evil habits of luxury and corruption from tbeir 
predecessors, the Byxantine emperors. The whole demded imperial 
system of the Byzantines enreloped them and graduaUy sapped tbeir 
strength. But for some time they were strong and Christian Europe 
was in fear of them. They conquered Egypt and took the title of 
Caliph from the weak and powerless representative of the Abbseidee 
who then possessed it. l^m that time onwards the Ottoman 
Sultans called themselvoR the Caliphs till some years ago, when 
UuBtafa Kamal Pasha put an ena to it by aboJishing both the 
Sultsmate and the Khali fato. 

The date of the fall of Constantinople is a great date in history. 
It is supposed to be the end of one era and the beginning of another. 
The Middle Agee are over. The 1000 years of the Dark Ages end, 
and there is a quickening in Europe, and fresh life and energy are 
visible. This is called the beginning of the Ronaissanoe—the re« 
birth of learning and art. People eoem to wake up, as from a long 
sleep, and they look bai^k across the ceniuriee to ancient Greece, in 
the days of her glory, and draw inspiration from her. There is 
almost a revolt of the mind agauist the sombre and dismal view of 
life encouraged l>y the Church, and the chains that encompassed the 
human spirit. The old Grecian lovo of beauty appears, and Europe 
blossoms out with fine works of painting and sculpture and 
arohiteoture. 

All this, of course, was not caused suddenly by the fall of Con* 
stantioopko. It would bo absurd to think so. The capture of the 
city by tbo Turks did just a little to speed up the change, as it 
result^ in large numbers of learned men and scholars leaving it and 
going wost. Tliey brought with thorn to Italy the tnvisuros of 
Greek literature just when the Wost was in a mood to appreciate 
them. In this sense the fall of the city helped slightly in launching 
tbo Renaissance. 

But this was only a petty reason for the great change. The old 
Greek literature and thought was not a new thing in Italy or the 
Wost of the Middle Agee. In the universities people studied it still 
and learned men knew of it. But it was confined to a few, and because 
it did not fit in with the prevailing view of life, it did not spread. 
Slowly the ground wos prepared for a new view of life by the be* 
ginnings of doubt in the minds of the people. They were dimatisfied 
with things as they were and searched for something whicn might 
satisfy' them more. While they were in this state of doubt and 
expectancy their minds discovered the old pagan philosophy of 
Greece, and they drank deep of her literature. This seemed to them 
just the thing they sought, and the discovery filled them with 
enthosissm. 

The Rensiasanoe first began in Italy. Later it appeared in Prance, 
England and elsewhere. It was not just a re*djsoovery of Greek 
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thought ud litarftture. It was sometiuog flar Uggar and greaUr. 
It was outward manifestation of the prooees that had been going 
on under the surface in Europe for a longtime. This ferment was to 
break out in many ways. The Renaissance was one of them. 
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Wn have now reached the stage in Europe when the medieval 
world begins to break up and give place to a new order. There ib 
discontent and dissatisfaction against existing conditions, and this 
feeling is the parent of change and progress. Ail the classes that 
were exploited by tho feudal system ana the religious system were 
disoonteubed. We have seen that peasant revolts, or ^ac^tienss, 
as they are called in French (fix>m Jacques, a peasant name), were 
taking place. But the peasants were still very backward and weak 
and, in spite of their revolts, could gain litUe. Their dav was yet to 
come. The real oonilict was between the old feudal class and the 
new widc«awako middle class, which was growing in power. The 
feudal system meant that wealth was based on Umd—was, in fact, 
land. But now a new kind of wealth was bdng accumulate, which 
was not from land. This was from manufactures and trade, and the 
new middle class or bouryeome profited by this, and this gave them 
power. This oontJict was already an old one. What wo now see is 
a change in the relative {K>8itions of the two parties. The feudal 
system, though still continuing, is on the defensive. The bourywmet 
confident of its new strength, takes up the offensive. Tho struggle 
goes on through hundreds of yoars, ever more and more in favour of 
the bourgeoiaie, it varies in differont countries of Europe. Tn 
oastem Europe there is little of the struggle. It is in the west that 
the bpurgeoisU first comes into prominence. 

The breaking down of the old barriers meant an advance in many 
directions—in science, in art, in literature, in architecture, in ziew 
discoveries. That is always so when the human spirit breaks its 
bonds; it expands and spreads out. Even so, when freedom comes 
to our country, will our people and our genius espand and spread 
out in all dixe^oos. 

As tho hold of the Church relaxes and grows weaker, people spend 
less moiiby on cathedrals and churches. Beautiful buildings grow 
up in many places, but they are town^balls and the like. The 
Gothic style also retires, and a new one develops. 

Just about this time, when western Europe was full of a new 
energy, came the lure of gold from the East. Storise of Marco Polo 
and other travellers who had been to India and Chuuk excited the 
imaginaiion of Europe, and this stimulus of untold wealth in the 
East drew many to tae sea. Just then came the fall of C<M»tanti* 
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nople. The Turks controlled the laitd &nd the sea routes to the 
East, and they did not exKourage trade much. The big merchants 
and traders chafed at this; the new class of ad venturers, who 
wanted to get at the gold of the East, were also annoyed. So they 
tried to find out new ways of reaching the golden East. 

Every schoolgirl knows now that our earth is round and that it 
goes round the sun. This is such an obvious thing to all of us. 
Rut it was not very obvious in the old days, and those people who 
ventured to think so and say so got into trouble with the Church. 
But in spite of the fear of the Church, more and more iwrsons began 
to think that the eailh was round. If it was round, then it should 
be possible to reach China and India by going west. So some 
thought. Others thought of reaching India by going round Africa. 
You must remember that there was no Suez Canal then and ships 
could not go from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea. Goods and 
merchandise used to be sent overland, probably on the backs of 
camols, between the Mediterranean Sea and the Bod Sea, and were 
transferred to fresh ships on tho other side. This was not con¬ 
venient at any time. With Egypt and Syria under tho Turks, this 
route became even more difficult. 

But the lure of India's wealth continued to excite and draw pooplo. 
Spain and Portugal took the lead in the voyages of exploration. 
Spain was just then driving out tlie last of the Moors or Saracens 
from Orannda. The marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella 
of Castile had united Christian Spain, and in 1492, nearly fifty years 
after tho Turks took Constantinople on the other side of Europe, 
Granada, of tho Arabs, fell. Spain immediately became a groat 
Christian Power in Europe. 

The Portuguese tried to go east, the Spaniards west. Tho first 
great advance was the discovery by the Portuguese in 1445 of Cape 
Verde. This caiw is tho westernmost point of Africa. lx>ok at tho 
map of Africa. You will eoe that as one sails down from Europe 
towards this cape, one has to go south-west. At i'ow V^erde one 
goes round the comer and begins going south-east. The disoovery 
of this cape was a very hopeful sign, for it mode i>oojdo believe that 
they would bo able to go round Africa towanis ln<iia. 

It took another forty years, however, before Africa was rounded. 
In I4t^ Bartholomew Diaz, also a Portuguese, went round the south¬ 
ern tip of Africa—that is, what is called the Cape of Good Hope. 
Within a few years yet another Portuguese, Vasco da Gama, took 
advantage of this discovery and came to India, via the Capo of Good 
Hope. Vasco da Gama reached Calicut on the Malabar Coast in 
1498. ^ 

So the Portuguese won in the race to reach India. But meanwhile 
great things were happening on the other side of the world and Spain 
was to profit by them. Christopher Columbus had reached ihe 
American world in 1492. Columbus was a poor Genoeee and, 
believing that the world was round, he wanted to go to Japan and 
India by sailing west. He did not think that the journey would be 
nearly as long as it turned out to be. He went about from Court to 
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Court trying to induce some prince to help him in his voyage of 
exploration. At last Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain agreed to do 
so, and Columbus started with three little ships and oightv<^ight 
men. It was a bravo and adventurous voyage into the unsown, 
for no one know what lay ahead. But Columbus had faith, and his 
faith was justiiied. After sixty-nine days of sailing they reached 
land. Columbus thought this was India. It was, as a matter of 
fact, one of the West Indies. Columbus never reaclie<l the American 
continent, and to the end of bis days he believed that he had reached 
Asia. This atrango miatako of his has persisted to this day. These 
islands are still called the Weet Indies, and tlio original ii^abitants 
of America arc called Indians or Red Indians oven now. 

Columbus came back to Europe and wont again next year Mith 
many more ships. The discovery of the new route to indie, as it 
was thought, excited Europe very much. It was soon after this 
that Vasco da Oama hastened his eastern voyage and reached Calumt. 
As the news of fresh discoveries came from cast and west, the excite¬ 
ment in Europe grew. The two rivals for dominion over these new 
lands were Portugal and Sj)ain. The Pope then appeared on the 
scone, and to prevent any conflict betu*ocn S|>aniards and Portuguese, 
he deciclod to be goncrous at other |)ooplo*s oxp(*nHo. In 1403 ho 
issued a Bull—the PaMl announoemenU or cwctM arc for some 
ruason colled BuUh— called the Bull of Demarcation. Ho drew an 
imaginary lino from north to south 100 Ioagu<'H west of the Azores, 
aud declared that Portugal was to have all the non-Christian lan<i» 
to the east of this line and Spain the lands to tlie west of the liuo. 
A magnificent it was of nearly the whole world, mitms £uro])e, 
and it cost the rope nothing to make it I The Azores ai'o islands in 
the Atlantic Ocean, and a line draw n ICO leagues—that is, about 3(K) 
miles to the west of them would leave the whole of North America 
and most of South America to the west. Thus, pm^^tically, the Pojk) 
maiio a present of the Americas to Spain, and of Indin, China, Jupnn 
and other Kastem countries, os well as the whole of Africa, to 
Portugal I 

The Portuguese set about taking poesesaion of this vast dominion. 
This was not so easy. But they in^e some progress and continued 
to go cast. Th(«y reached Goa in 1510; Malacca in the Malay Penin¬ 
sula in 1511; Java soon after; aud ^ina in 1570. This does not 
mean that they took possession of those places. They just got some 
footings IT) a few places. Their future career in the East we shall 
have to discuss in a subsequent letter. 

Among the Portuguese in the East was a man called Fi^inand 
Magellan. But be fell out with his Portugese masteie and, roturn- 
to Europe, became a Spanish subject. Having been to India and 
the Eastern islands by the eastern route, via Uie Cape of Good Hope, 
he now wanted to go there by the western route, via America. 
Probably ho knew that the land discovered by Columbus was far 
from being Asia. Indeed, in 1513 a Spaniard named Balboa had 
crossed the mountains of Panama in Cent^ America and bad reached 
the Pacific Ocean. For some reason or other be called this the South 
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Sea» and standing on the shore of it, he daimed the new sea and all 
lauds washed by it aa posaeedonB of his master, the King of 
Spain. 

In 15X9 Magellan started on his western voyage, which wea going 
to be the greatest voyage of them all. Be five ships and 270 
men. He crossed the Atlantic to South America and oontinued 
going south till he reached the cod of the continent. He had lost 
one ship by shipwreck and another had deeorted; three ships 
remained. With these he crossed the narrow strait between the 
South Aniorican continent and an island, and came out into the open 
sea on the other aide. This was the Pacific Ocean, so called by 
Magellan because it was very peaceful compared to the Atlantic. 
It had taken him just fourteen months to roach the Pacific. The 
strait he passed through is still known alter him—the Strait of 
MageUan. 

l^gellkn then bravely continued north and then north-west across 
the unknown sea. This was the most terrible part of the voyage. 
No one knew that it would take so long. For nearly four mon^s, 
108 days to be exact, they were in mid-ocean with little to eat or 
drink. At last, after great privation, tbu^ reached the Philippine 
Islands. Thu people they luet there were friendly to them and gave 
them food and exchang^ gifts, but tbo Spauiards were offensive 
and ovorbciiring. Magellan took part in some iwtty war between 
two chieftains and was killed. Many other SpaniaidR were kilknl 
by the people of the island because of their overbearing attitude. 

The Spaniards were looking for tbo Spice Islands, where the proui* 
ouA spices camo from. They went on in search for them. Auothor 
ship had to be given up aud burnt; only two remained. It was do* 
elded that ono of these should go .back to Spain via the Pacific, and 
tho other via the (kkpo of Oood Hope. Thu former ship did not go 
far, as it was captured by tho Portugue^. But the* other ono, 
named tho ViUoria, crept round Africa and I'eached Seville in Spain 
with eighteen men in 1522, just three years alter it had sailed. H 
had gone round the world, and it was tho first ship to do so. 

I have written at some length about the voyage of the ViUoria 
because it was a wonderful voyage. Wo cross Uio soas now in every 
comfort and take long journeys in big ships. But think of these 
early voyagers, who laoed all manner of danger and peril, and 
plunging into ^e onkoou'n, diRoovered tho sea routes for those who 
came af^r them. Tlie Spaniards and Portuguese of thoee days 
were proud and ov^bearing and cmcl people; but they were wonder¬ 
fully btave and full of the spirit of adventure. 

Wliile Magellan waa going round tho world, Cort^ was entering 
tho city of Mexico and conquering the Aztec Empire for the Spanish 
King. 1 have already told you something of this and of tho Maya 
oiviUzaUon of America. Cortes reached mexico in 1519. Piza^ 
reached the looa Empire (whore Peru is now) in South America in 
1530. Bv courage and audacity, and treachery and cruelty, and 
ativanta^ of internal disseorioiia of the people, Cort^ and 
Pizarro succeeded in putting an end to two old enxpma. But both 
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of these empires were out of date azKl, in some ways, very phmitiTe. 
So they fell down, like a house of cards, at the first push. 

Where the great explorers and dis^yerera bad gone, hordes of 
adyenturors followed, eager for loot and plunder. Spanish Azd erica 
eepocially suffered fk^m this crowd, and eyen Columbus was treated 
yory badly by them. At the same time gold and sUyer flowed 
unceasingly to Spain from Peru and Mexico. Enormous quantities 
of these precious metals came, dazzling Europe, and making Spain 
the dominating Power of Eurotie. gold and silver spread to 

other countries of Europe, and thus there was an abundant supply of 
money with which to buy the producta of the East. 

Tho Bucoesa of Portugal and Spain naturally fired the imaginations 
of the people of other countries, especially of France and England 
and Holland and tho north German towns. They tried hard at first 
to find a passage to Asia and America by a northern route, north of 
Norway to the cast, and yta Greenland to the west. But they failed 
in this, and then took to the well-known routes. 

What a wonderful tiino this must have been, when the world 
seemed to be opening out and showing her treasures and marvels I 
New discoveries cume one after another, oceans and new continents, 
and wealth beyond measure, just waiting for the magic call —** open 
sesame The very air must have breathed of the magic of these 
adventures. 

The world is a narrower place now, and there is little to discover 
in it. 8o it seems. But that is not so, for science has opened up 
tremendous new vistas which wait to bo explored, and of adventure 
there is no lack. Especially in India to-day ! 
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I HAVE written to you of tho passing of the Middle Ages and of 
the awakening of the new spirit in Europe, and a new energy which 
found outlets in many ways. Europe seems to be bustling with 
activity and creativo effort. Her people, after being cooped up in 
their little countries for centuriee, burst out and cross the wide 
oceans and go to the uttermost comore of the world. They go forth 
as conquerors, confident in their own strength; and this vqry con¬ 
fidence gives them courage and makes Uiem perform wonderful 
deeds. 

But you must have wondered how this sudden change took place. 
In the middle of the thirteenth century the Mongols dominated Asia 
and Europe. Eastern Europe was in their poBsoesion, western 
Europe trembled before these great and seemingly invincible 
warriors. What were the kings and emperors of Europe compared 
to even a general of the Great Khan! 
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Two hundred years later, the Ottoman Turks were in poBsession 
of the imperial city of CooBtantinople and a good bit of eouth-eaetem 
Europe. After 800 years of fighting between Muslim and Christian, 
the great prize, which had lured the Arabs and the Seljuqs, had 
fallen into the hands of the Ottomans. Not content with this, the 
Ottoman Sultans looked with hungry eyes to the west, even at ^me 
itself. They threatened the German (Holy Roman) Empire and 
Italy. They conquered Hungary and reacncd the walls of Vienna 
and the frontiers of Italy. In the cast they added Baghdad to their 
dominions; in the south, Egypt. In the middle of the sixteenth 
centuiy Sultan Suleiman, called the Magnificent, ruled over this 
great ISirkisb Empire. Even on the seas his fleets were supremo. 

How, then, did this change occur ? How did Europe get rid of the 
Mongol menace! How did it survive the Turkish danger? and 
nut only survive it, but become aggressive itself and a menace to 
others? 

The Mongob did not threaten Europe for Jong. They went away 
of their own accord to elect a new Khan and they did not como back. 
Western Europe was too far away from their homelands in Mon- 
golia. Perhaps also it did not attract tlieni because it was uoody 
country and they wore used to the wide open plains and steppes. 
In any event western Europe saved itself from tlio Mongols not by 
any valour of its ou'n, but by the indiHeronoe and the preoccupations 
of the Moneols. In eastern Europe they remained ibr some time 
longer, till tne Mongol power gradually broke up. 

I have already told you that the capture of (jonstantinople by tho 
Turks in 1452 is supposed to be a turning-point in European history. 
It marks, for the sake of convenience, the passing of tho Middle Ages 
ami tho coming of the new spirit, the Kenaussance, whicli fiowoiW 
out in a variety of ways. Thus, curiously, just when Europe was 
threatened by the Turks, and the Turks seemed to have a good 
chance of success, Europe found her feet and developed strength. 
The Turks wont on advancing in western Europe for iv while; and 
while they advanced, European explorers were discovering new 
countries and seas and rounding the globe. Under Suleiman the 
Magnificent, who reigned from 1620 to 1600, tho Turkish Empire 
spread from Vienna to Baghdad and Cairo. But there was no 
advance after that. The Turks were succumbing to the old weaken¬ 
ing and corrupting traditions of tho Constantinople of the Greeks. 
As Europe increa^ in power, the Turks lost their old energy and 
became weaker. 

In th^ course of our wanderings through past ages we have seen 
many invarions of Europe by Asia. There were some invasions of 
Asia by Europe, but they were of little moment. Alexander went 
across Asia to India without any great result. Tbe Romans never 
wont beyond Mesopotamia. Europe, on the other hand, was 
repeatedly overrun oy Asiatic trib^ from tho earliest times. Of 
these Asiatio invasions the Ottoman invasion of Europe was the last. 
Gradually we find the rbles are reversed, and Europe takes up the 
aggressive. This change might be said to occur about tbe mid die of 
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tlie sixteenth century. America, newly disooTereti, goes down 
quickly before Europe. Asia is a more difficult problem. For 200 
years Europeans try to Snd footholds in various parU of the Aaiatio 
oontioont, and by the middle of the eighteenth century they bogm 
to dominate parts of Asia. It is well to remember this, as some 
people, ignorant of history, imagine that Europe has always boseed it 
over Asia. This now rdle of Europe is quite a recent one, as wo shall 
see, and already the scene is changing and the rble appears out of 
date. New ideas arc astir in all tho countries of the East, and 
powerful movements aiming at n'cudom arc challooging and shaking 
the domination of Europe. Wider and deeper even than thcee 
nationalistic ideas arc tho new social ideas of equality w'hicb want 
to put an end to all imperialism and exploitation. There should be 
no quosrion in future of Europe dominating Asia or Asia dominating 
Europe, or any oountry oxploitJi^ another. 

This has been a long preface. Wo come back to Uio Mongols. 
Let us follow their fortunes for a while and see what happened to 
them. You will remember that Kublai Khan wa^ iho lost Great 
Khan. After his death in 1292 the vast empire, which Htretcbed 
right across Asia from Korea to Poland and Hungary in Europe, 
split up into live empires. Each of these five empires was in reality 
a very big empire. In a previous letter (No. 68) I have given you 
the names of these five. 

The principal one was tho Empire of China, including Manchuria, 
Mongolia, I'ibct, Korea, Annam, Tongking and part of Burma. 
The Yuan dynasty, descendants of Kublai, sneoeeded to ilua; but 
not for long. Very soon bits of it dropped oO' in the south, and as 1 
have told you. in 1368, jukI seventy-six years after Kiiblai's death, 
his dyna^^ty fell and the Mongols wore driven away. 

In tho far west was the Empire of the Gohlen Horde—what a 
fasoinating name these people hail! Tho Russian nobles paid tri¬ 
bute to it for nearly 200 ye^ after Kublai's death. At the end of 
this perioil (1480) the Empire was weidicoing a little aud the Grand 
Duke of Moscow, who had managed to become tho chief Huasiau 
noble, refused to pay tribute. This Grand Duko is called Ivan the 
Great. In the north of Russia there was the old republic of Nov¬ 
gorod, which was controlled by merchants and traders. Ivan de¬ 
feated this republic and added it to his dukedom. Constantinople 
meanwhile had fallen to the Turks and the family of the old emperors 
had been driven out. Ivan married a girl of thia old imperial 
family, and thus claimed to be in the imperial lino and an heir to old 
Byzantium. The Russian Em;^, which was finally ended by the 
revolutions of 1917, began in this way, under Ivan the Great. His 
nandson, who was very cruel, and was therefore called Ivan the 
Terrible, gave himself the title of Tsar, which was the equivalent 
of Ccesar or Emperor. 

Thus the Mongols finaily retired from Europe. We need not 
trouble ourselves much about the remains of the Golden Horde or 
the other Mongol entires of Central Asia. Besides, T do not know 
much about them. But one man claims our attention. 
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This man wm Timur, who wantod to be a second Cheogzs Kfaaii. 
He claimed to be dcscondcxi from Chengiz, but he was really a Turk. 
He was lame and is thoreforo called Timur-i-Jang or Timur the Lanj<^ 
or Tamurlatic. Ho succeeded his father and became ruler of 
Samarqand in 136i). Soon afterwards, he started on his career of 
oonque^ and cruelty. He was a great general, but bo was a com¬ 
plete savage. Tlie Mongols of central Asia had meanwhile become 
Muelime and Timur himself was a Maslim. But the fact that he 
was dealing with Muslims did not soften him in the least. Wherever 
he wont he spread delation and pestilence and utter misery. 
His chief pleasure was the erection of enormous pyramids of skulls. 
From Delni in the east to Asia Minor in the west he caused to be 
massacred hundreds of thousands of persons and had their skulls 
arranged in the form of pyramids I 

Chengiz Khan and his Mongols were cruel and destructive, but 
they were like others of their time. But Timur was much worse. 
He stands apart for wanton and fiendish cruelty. In one place, it 
is said, he erected a tower of 2000 live men and <ovored thorn up 
with brick and mortar 1 

The wealth of India attracted this savage. He hod some diffi¬ 
culty in inducing his generals and nobloe to agree to bis proposal to 
invade India. There was a great council in Samarqand, and the 
nr»blo.H objected to going to India because of the groat heat there. 
Ultimately Timur promised that he would not stay in India. He 
would just plunder and destroy and return. Uc kept his word. 

Northern India wua then, you will remember, under Muslim rule. 
Thero woe a 8ultan at Delhi. But this Muslim State was weak, and 
constant warfare with tlie Mongols on the fronticre had broken ite 
backbone. So when Timur came with an anny of Mongols there was 
no great resistance and ho went on gaily with his massacres and 
pyranudB. Both Hindus and Muslims were slain. No distiiiotion 
seems to have been mode. The prisonors becoming a burden, ho 
ordered all of them to be kUIed and 100,000 were massacred. At 
one place, it is said, both the Hindus and Muslims jointly perfonhed 
the iiajput ceremony ofJauAar—marcbiiig out to die in battle. But 
why should I go on repeating this story of horror ? It was the eanae 
all along his route. Famine and dieeaso followed Timur's army. 
For fifteen days be remained in Delhi, and eon verted that groat city 
into a shambles. He returned to Samarqand, after plundering 
Kashmir on the way. 

Savage as be was, Timur wanted to put up fine buildings in Samar¬ 
qand and elsewhere in central Ada. So he collected, as Sultan 
I^hmud had done long before him, artisans and dulled mechanics 
and master-builders in India and took them with him. The best 
of these maeter-builders and craftsmen he kept in his own imperial 
service. The others were spread in the chief citiee of western Asia. 
Thus developed a new style of arohitecture. 

After Timur's departure, Delhi was a city of the dead. Famine 
and pestilence reigned unoheeked. There was no ruler or organiza¬ 
tion or order for two months. There wm few inbabitante. Even 
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the man Timur had appointed aa hia Viceroy in Delhi retired to 
Mult&n. 

Timiir then went weet spreading deeolation across Persia and 
MeBopotamia. At Angora he met a great army of the Ottoman 
Turks in 1402. By brilliant geoerakliip be defeated these Turks. 
But the sea was too much for him, and be could not cross the 
Bosphorus. So Europe escaped him. 

Three years later, in 140S, Timur died, as he was marching towards 
China. With him collapsed his great empire, which covert nearly 
the whole of Western A^. The Ottomans paid tribute to him, so 
did Egypt, so did the Golden Horde. But his ability was confined 
to his generalship, which was remarkable. Some of his campaigns in 
the snows of Siberia were extraordinary. But at heart he was a 
barbarous nomad, and he built up no organisation and left behind 
him no competent men, as Chengiz had done, to carry on the 
empire. So the Empire of Timur ended with biro and left a roomory 
only of massacre and deeolation. In Central Asia, of the hordes of 
adventurers and conquerors who have passed through it, four men 
are romomberod hUU—S ikandar or Alexander, Sultan Mahmud, 
Chengiz Klian, and Timur. 

Timur shook up the Ottoman Turks by bis defeat of tliom. But 
they recovered soon and, os wc know, in another fifty yoarv (1453) 
they took CouBtantinople. 

We must take leave of Central Asia now. It goes back in the 
scale of civilization and sinks into obscurity. Notlung of note hap* 
pens which will demand our attention. Only the memory of old 
civilizations remains, destroyed by the hand of man. Nature also 
laid a heavy band on it, and gradually made the climate drier and 
loss habitable. 

We must also bid good-bye to ibe Mongols, except for a branch of 
them which.subsequently came to India and built a great and famous 
empire here. But the Empire of Chengiz KJian and his dcsoondants 
breaks up, and tlio Mongols revort to tbeir petty oJiioftains and their 
tribal habits. 
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INDIA BEGINS TO TACKLE A DIFFICULT 

PROBLEM 

JiUy 12, 1032 

I HAVE written to you of Timur and bis massacres and pyramids 
of heads. How horrible and barbarous all this seems I Such a 
thing could not happen in our civilized age. And yet, do not be so 
sure. Wo have only recently seen and heard of what can and does 
happen even in our own times. Thu destruction of life and property 
caused by Chengiz Khao or Timur, great as it was, pales almost into 
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inazgmficftnoe before tbe destruction dTzring the Great War of 1914- 
18. And every Mongol cruelty can be rivalled by modem instaocce 
of frightfulneeB. 

Yet it is undoubted that we have progrcesod in a hundred ways 
sinoe the days of Chengiz or Timur. life is not only vastly more 
complicated, but it is richer; and many of tho forces of Nature have 
been enlored and understood and brought to tho use of man. Or* 
tainly the world is more civilized and cultured now. Why, then, do 
we relapse back into barbarism during perio<ls of war ? Because 
war itself is a negation and denial of civilization and culture, except 
in so far as it takea advantage of the civilized brain to invent and 
use more and more powerful and horrible weapons. With the coming 
of war most )>eopIe who are involved in it work themselves up into 
a terrible state of excitement, forget much that civilization has 
taught them, forget truth and the graces of life, and begin to resemble 
their savage ancestors of a few thousand years ago. Is it, then, 
surprising that war, whenovor waged, is a borriblo ^ing ? 

What would a stranger to this world of ours say if ho were to visit 
U4 during war-time ? Suppose ho only saw us then, and nut during 
peace-time. Ho would oiuy judge by the war, and come to tho 
conclusion that we wore cruel and relentless, savages occasionally 
showing courage and sacriheu, but, on the whole, with few redeoming 
features, and with one master-passionate kill and destroy each other. 
He would misjudge us and form a distorted view of our world, because 
he would seo only one side of us at a particular, and not very favour¬ 
able, time. 

So also, if wc t hink of the past in terms of wars an<l massacres only, 
we shall misjudge it. 'Unfortunately wars and massacres have a 
way of attra^ing a great deal of attention. The day-to-day life of 
a people is rather dull. What is the historian to say about it? 
So tho historian swoops down on a war or battle and makes tho most 
of it. Of oouTse wo cannot forget or ignore such wars, but we must 
not attach more importance to thorn than they deserve. Let us 
think of t he past in terms of the present, and of the people in those 
days in terms of ourselves. We shall then get a more human view 
of them, and wo shall realize that what really counted were the day- 
to-day life and the thoughts of tboeo people, and not the occasional 
wars. It is well to remember ttus, as you will find your history books 
over-full of such wars. Even these letters of mine are apt to stray 
in that direction. The real reason for this is tho difficulty in writing 
about tho day-to-day life of past times. I do not know enougk 
a^ut if. 

Timur, as we have seen, was one of the worst afflictions that befeU 
India. One shudders to think of the trail of horror which ho left 
behind him w'herevor he went. And yet southern India was wholly 
unaffected by him, so also tho east and west and central India. 
Even the present United Provinces practically escaped him, except 
for a bit in the north, near Delhi ana Mrerut. The Punjab, besides 
Delhi city, was the province that suffered most by Timur's raid. 
Even in the Put) jab we main sufferers lay along the route taken by 
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Timur. vast majority of tjie people of the Puujab oarried on 
their ordinary work without any interruptioo. So we must be on 
our guard not to exaggerate the importance of thew ware and raida. 

Let UB look at the India of the fourteenth azxl fifteenth centuries. 
Ihe Delhi Sultanate shrinks till it Tanishes away on Timur's ooming. 
There are a number of large independent States over India, mostly 
Muslim; but there is one powerful Hindu Stata-^Vijayanagex— 
in the south. Islam is no longer a stranger or a newcomer in India, 
It is well established. The fierceness and cruelty of the early Afghan 
ioyadera and the Slave kings have l>een toned down, and the Muslim 
kings are as much Indians as the Hindus. They have no outside 
connections. Wars take place between diiforont States, but they 
are political and not ruli^ous. Sometimes a Muslim State employs 
Hindu troops, and a Hindu State Muslim troops. Muslim aings 
often marry Hindu women and Hindus are often employed as 
ministers and high officials by the Muslim kings. There is little of the 
fooling of conqueror and conquered or ruler and ruled. Indeed, most 
of the Muslims, including some of tbc rulers, are Indians oonveried 
to Islam. Many of these become converted in the hope of gaining 
Court favour or economic advantage, and in spite of their change of 
religion they stick to most of their old cuKtome. Some Muslim 
rulers adopt forcible methods to bring about conversion, but even 
this is largely with a political object, as it is thought that the 
converts would bo more loyal subjects. But force does not go 
far in bringing about conversions. A more efieotive method is the 
eooDomio. Kon^Muslims are made to pay a poll-tax oalled the 
jityti, and many of them, wishing to escape this, become Muslims. 

but all this takes plaoe in the cities. The villages are little 
affected, and the millions of villagers carry on in the old way. It is 
true that the king's officers interfere more in village life. The 
powers of the village pancAd^^ are less now than they used to be, 
but still the panehdy<iU continue and are the centre backbone 
of village life. Socially, and in ^e matter of religion and custom, 
the village is almost xmchanged. India, as you know, is still a 
oountry of hundreds of thousands of villages. The towns and cities 
ait on the surface, as it were, but the real India has been, and still is, 
village India. This village India was not much changed by Islam. 

Hinduism was shaken up in two ways by the ooming of Islam; 
and, strange to say, these ways were contrary to each other. On 
the one side it became conservattve: it hardened and retired into a 
shell in an attempt at protecting itaelf against the attack on it. 
Caste became stilTer and more exclusive; tlie purdah and eeclusion 
of women became commoner. On the other hand, there was a kind 
of internal revolt against caste and too much pujd and ceremonial. 
Many efforts were made to reform it. 

Ot couree right through histozr, from the oarlieet Umee, refewmers 
have risen in Hinduism, who have tried to rid it of its abuses. 
Buddha was the greatest of these. I have also told you of Shankara- 
oharya, who lived in the eighth century. Three hundred years later, 
in the edeventh century, there lived in the south, in theChola Empire, 
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another great reformer who was the leader of a riral school of thought 
to that of Shankara. His name was Ramanuja. Sbankara waa a 
Shaivite and a man of intellect. Bazaaouja was a VoiehnaTite and 
a man of faith. Ramanuja’s influence spread all orer India. I 
have told you how, right throu^ history, India has been culturally 
nnited, oren thou^ politically it may have been split up into many 
warring Statee. Whenever a great man or a great movement arose, 
it spre^ all over India regardless of political boundaries. 

After Islam had settled down in looia, a new type of reformer rose 
among the Hindus, as well as among the Muslims. Ho tried to bring 
the two religions nearer to each other by laying stress on the common 
features of both and attacking their rites and oeremonials. An 
effort was thus made to bring about a synthesis of tho twe^that is 
to say, a kind of mixture or tho two. It was a difficult task, as 
there was much ill fooling and prejudice on both sides. But we shall 
see that contury after century this effort was made. Even some of 
the Muslim rulers, and notably the great Akbax, tried to bring about 
this synthesis. 

Ramanand, who lived in the south in the fourteenth century, was 
the first well-known teacher who proached this synthesis. He 
preached against caste and ignored it. Among his disciples was a 
Muslim weaver named Kablr, who became even more famous later 
on. Kabir became very popular. Hie songs in Hindi, as you 
perhaps know, are very well known now even in remote villages in 
the north. He was neither Hindu nor Muslim; lie was both, or 
something between the two, and his followers came from both 
religions and all castes. There is a story that when ho died his 
body was covered with a sheet. Hia Hindu disciples wanted to 
take it for cremation; his Musbm disciples wanted to bury it. So 
they argued and quarrelled. But when they lifted up the sheet they 
found that the body for the possession of which they wore quarrelling 
had disappeared and in its place there were some fresh flowers. 
The story may be quite imaginary, but it is a pretty one. 

A little after Kabir there rose another great i^eformor and relimous 
leader in the north. TItis was Guru Nan^, who was the foundw of 
Sikhism. He was folluw'ed, one after the other, by tho ten gurus of 
the Sikhs, the last of whom was Guru Govind Sin^. 

One other name, famous in Indian religious and cultural history, I 
should like to mention here. This was Chaitanya, a famous scholar 
of Bengal early in the sixteenth century, who suddenly decided that 
hia Boholarsblp was not worth while and left It, and took to the 
ways of faith. He became a great bhakta, iriio went about Binging 
bhajans with his disciples all over Bonnl. He found^ also a 
Va^navite order, and nis influence is still great in Bengal 

So much for religious reform and synthoeia. In all other depart¬ 
ments of life also there was this synthesis going on, sometunes 
oonscioualy, more often unconscioualy. A new culture, a new 
architecture, a new language was growing up. But remember that 
all this took place far more in the oitise tlmn in the villages, and 
especially in D^hi, the imperial capital, and the other great capitals 
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of States and provinces. At the top the king was more autooratio 
than ever before. The old Indian rulers bad custom and oonvention 
to check their autocracy. The new Muslim rulers did not have even 
this. Although in theory there is far more equality in Islam, and, 
as we have seen, even a slave could become sultan, still the auto* 
cratio and unchecked power of the king increased. What more 
amazing instance of this can one have than that of the mad Tugblaq 
who moved the capital from Delhi to Daulatabad! 

The practice of keeping slaves, especially by the sultans, also 
increased. A special oflbrt was made to capture those in war. 
Artisans were specially valued amongst Uicm. The others were 
enrolled in the sultan's guard. 

What of the groat universities of Nalanda and Takabashila or 
Taxi la ? They had long ceased to exist, but many new university 
centres of a now type hod arisen. ToU they were called, where 
the old Sanskrit looming was imnartod. They were not up to date. 
They lived in the past and probably kept up a irolrit of reaction. 
BonaroM has all along boon one of tho biggest of suiui centros. 

1 have spoken above of Kablr’s songs in Hindi. Hindi was thus 
in the fifteenth century alrca<ly not only a popular but a literary 
lan^age. Sanskrit had long ceased to be a living language. Even 
in we uays of Kalidas and the Gupta kings, Sanskrit was confined to 
the learned. Tho ordinary people talked a Prakrit, a variation of 
Sanskrit. Slowly the other (laughters of Sanskrit developed— 
Hindi, Bengali, Marathi and Gujrati. Many Muslim writers and 
poets wrote in Hindi. A Muslim king of Jaunpur in the fifteenth 
century had tho MaJuih/idra/a and the Bhagawad translated 
from the Sanskrit into Bengali. Tho accountjs of the Muslim rulers 
of Bijapur in the south were kept in Marathi. S<» we find that 
already in the fifteenth century these daughter languages of Sanskrit 
had grown up considerably. In the south, of course, the Dravidian 
languages—Tamil and ToJagu and Malayalaiti and Kanarose—were 
much older. 

The Muslim Court language was Penuan. Most educated people 
learnt Persian if they had anything to do with the Ck)urts or govern* 
ment offices. Thus large numbers of Hindus learnt Persian. Gradu* 
ally a new language developed in the camps and bazaars, called 
** Urdu ", which means * camp In reality this was not a now 
language. It was Hindi with a slightly differont dress on; there 
were more of Persian words in it, but o^erwiae it was Hindi. This 
Hindi*Urdu language, or as it is sometimes called Hindustani, 
spread all over northern and Central India. It is to*day spoken, 
with mii^or variations, by about 160,000,000 people and understood 
by a far greater number. Tlius it is, from the point of numbers, one 
of the major languages of the world. 

In architecture, new styles were developed and many noble 
buildings arose—in Bijapur and Vijayanagar in the south; in GoU 
konda; in Ahmedabad, which was then a great and beautiful city, 
and in Jaunpur, not far from Allahabad. Do you rememb^ our 
visit to the old ruins of Golkonda near Hyderabad f We went up 
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the greftt fortress and saw, spread out beneatii us, the oid oity, with 
its palaces and morketo—all in ruins now. 

while kings quorreJIed and destroyed each other, silent forces 
in India worked cca^essly for a synthesis, in order that the people of 
India might lire harmoniously together and devote their energiee 
jointly to progress and betterment. In the course of centuries they 
ochieTed considerable soccees. But before their work was com* 
pleted there was another upset, and we went back part of the way 
we had come. Again we have to*day to niarch the same way and 
work for a synthesis of all that is gc^. But this timo it must be 
on surer foundations. It must oe baaed on freedom and social 
ecjuality, and it must fit in with a better world^order. Only then 
will it endure. 

The problem of this synthesis of religion and culture engrossed the 
better mind of India for many hundred of years. It was so full of 
it that political and social freedom were forgotten, and just when 
Europe shot ahead in a dozen different directiona, India remained 
behind, unprogresHing and Tcgetating. 

Thoro was a time, as I have already told you, when India oontrolled 
foreign markets because of her progress in chemistry—in the making 
of dyes—in tempering steel, and for many other reasons. Her ships 
carried her merchandise to distant places. India bad long lost this 
control at the time of which we are speaking. In the sixteenth 
century the river began to flow back to the East. It was a small 
trickle to begin with. But it was to grow till it became a mighty 
stream. 
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THE KINGDOMS OF SOUTH INDIA 

July 14,1032 

Let us have another look at India and sec the shifting panorama 
of Statee and empires. Almost it is like a great and unendjug movie 
film with silent pictures coining one after the other. 

You will reniomber, perhaps, the mad Sult&n Mohammad Tughlaq 
and how he succeeded in breaking up the Delhi Empire. The great 
provinces in the sotith fell away and new States arose there, chief 
among these being tliu Hindu State of Vijayanogar and the Muslim 
State of Gulborga. To the cast, the province of Gaur, which included 
Bengal and Bihar, became indepenclont under a Muslim ruler. 

Mohammad’s successor was bis nephew Firoz Shah. Ho was 
saner than his uncle and more humane. But there was still intoJer* 
anoe. Firoz was an efficient ruler, and ho intzoduced many reforms 
in his administration. He could not recover the lost provinces in 
the south or oast, but ho managed to check the process of the break¬ 
ing up of the empire. He was particularly fond of building new 
cities and palaces and mosques and planning gardens. Firozabad, 
near Delhi, and Jaunpur, not far from Allahal^, were founded by 
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him. He alao built a grwt canal on tl^ Jnmna, and mnured many 
of the old buildings which were falling to peces. Ho was quite 
noud of this work of his, and left a long list of the new boiidings be 
had put up and the old ones be had repaired. 

Firoz Shah’s mother was a Rajput woman, Bibi Kaila, the 
daughter of a chief. There is a stoiy that she was at first refused 
in marriage to Piroz's father. Thereupon there was war and Naila’s 
country was attacked and desolated. Bibi Naila, on learning of the 
suffering of her poople on her account, was much upsot and decided 
to put an end to it and save her people by surrendering herself to 
the father of Firoz Shah. Thus T^oz Shah had Rajput blood. You 
will find that such intermaniages between Muslim rulers and 
Rajput women became frequent, and this must have helped in 
developing a sentiment of a oommon nationality. 

Firoz Shah died in 1388 after a long reign of tbirty^sevea years. 
Immediately the fabric of the Delhi Empire which he had held 
tosether fell to pieces. There was no central government and petty 
rulers bossod it eve^whero. It was during tiiis period of disorder 
and weakness that Timur came down from the north, just ten years 
after Firoz Shah’s death. He nearly kiUed Delhi. Slowly the city 
recovered, and fifty years later it again became the seat of a central 
government witli a Sultan at the be^. But it was a little State and 
could not compare with the grout kingdoms of the south and west 
and east. The Sultans were Afghans. They were a poor lot, and 
even thoir own Afghan nobles got fed up with them ultimatoly. and, 
in sheer disgust, invited a foreigner to come and rulo over them. 
This foreigner was Babar, a Mongol, or Moghal, as wu shall call them 
now, after they settle down in India. Ho was directly descended 
from Ilmur and bis mother was a descendant of Chengiz Khan. He 
was at the time ruler of Kabul. He gladly accepted the invitation 
to oome to India; indeed, he would probably have como even with- 
out the invitation. On ^e plains of PaniiKit, near Delhi, in 1520, 
Babar wor^ the Empire of Hindustan. A great empire rose again, 
known as the Mog^ Empire of India, and Delhi again attained 
prominenoe and l^came the seat of this empire. But before we 
consider this we must look at the rest of India and see what was 
happening there during tbeee 150 years of tho decline of Delhi. 

Quite a number of States, little and great, existed in India during 
this period. In Jaunpur, newly found^, there was a email Muslim 
State ruled by the Bharqi kings. It was not big and powerful, and 
politically it was not important. But for nearly 100 years in the 
fifteenth oentury it was a great seat of culture and toleration in 
religion. The Muslim oollegee of Jaunpur spread these ideas of 
toleration, and one of the rulers even tried to bring about that 
synthesis between Hindus and Mnslims of vrixich 1 wrote to you in 
vny Isitt letter. Art and fine building were encouraged, •.nd so were 
the growing languages of the country, like Hindi and Bengali. In 
the midst of a great deal of intolerance, the little and short-lived 
State of Jaunpur stands out, a haven of s^olarship and culture and 
toleration. 

To the east, coming almost right up to Allahabad, was the great 
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Stkt« of Qaur, whicli mcludod Bihar and BengaL Tho city of Gaur 
WM a 6eap<tft communicating by aea with the coastal towns of 
India. In central India, westof AUahabadaad almost up to Qujrat, 
was Malwa, with its capital at Mandu, which was a city and fortress 
oombmed. Here in Mandu many beautiful and splendid buildings 
aroee, and their ruins attract risitors stilL 

North-west of Malwa was Raiputana, with many Rajput States, 
and especially Cliitt<^. There was frequent figbtmg between 
Chittor and Halwa and Oujrat. Chittor was small oompa^ to these 
two powerful States, but the Kaiputs have always been brave 
fighters. Sometimes, in spite of weir small numbers, they won. 
Such a victory by the Rana of Chittor over Malwa was celebrated 
by his building a fine tower of victory--*the Jaya Stan\bh(^in Chit* 
ter. The Sultan of Mandu, not to be outdone, built a high tower at 
Mandu. The Chittor tower still remains; the Mandu one has 
vanished. 

To the west of Malwa lay Gujrat. Hero was established a power¬ 
ful kingdom, and its capital, Ahmedabod, founded by Sultan Ahmad 
Shah, l^came a great city of nearly 1,000,000 inhabitanta. Beauti¬ 
ful buildings arose in this city and, it is said that for 300 years, from 
the fifteenth to the eighteen^ centuries, Ahmedabad was one of the 
finest cities in the world. It is curious to find that the Jami 
Masjid of thu city resembles the Jaina temple built at Banpur by 
the Kana of Chittor. which was built about the same time. This 
shows how the old Indian architects were being affected by the new 
ideas, and were producing a new architecture. Here again you see 
the synthesis in the field of art of which I have already written. 
Even now there are many of thceo fine old buildinga in Ahmedabad 
with wonderful oarvinga in stone, but the now industrial city that 
has grown up laround them is not a thing of beaifty. 

It was ab^C this time that the Portuguese reached India. You 
will remember that Vasco da Gama was the fint to come round the 
Cape of Good Hope. He reached Calicut in the south in 141^8. 
Of course many Europeans had previously visitod India, but they 
came as traders or just simply as visitews. The Purtugusae now 
came with different ideas. They were full of |wide and self-con* 
fidence; they had the Pope's gift of the Eastern world. They came 
with the intention of conquest. They were small in numbers to 
begin with, but more and more ships came, and some coast towns were 
soizod, notably Goa. Tho Portuguese ztever did much in India. 
They never got inland. But they were the first of the Europeans to 
come by sea to attack likdia. They were followed much lato by the 
French and English. Thus the openingof the sea-routes showed the 
weakness of India by sea. The old Powers of South India had 
dwindled usd their attention was diverted to dangers from 
inland. 

The Gujrat Sultans fourtt the Portuguoee even by sea. They 
allied tbemselvee with the Ottoman Turks and defeated a Portuguese 
fleet, but the Portugueee won late and oontroUed the sea. Just then 
the fear of the Moghals at Delhi made the Gujrat Sultans seek peace 
with the Portuguese, but the latter played them false. 
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In South Indin there bad arieen early in the fourteenth centozy 
two great kingdoma ? Gnlbarn, aUo caJled the Bahmani kingdom^ 
and, to the south of this, njayanagar. The Bahmani kin^om 
roread all over the Maharashtra area a nd partly over Uie Karnataka. 
It lasted for orer 150 yean, but its record is an ignoble one. There 
IB intoleranoo and violence and murder, and the luxury of the 
Sultan and nobles side by aide with extreme misery of the people. 
Early in the eixteenth century the Bahmani kin^om eollap^ 
through sheer ineptitude and was split up into live sultanates^ 
Bijapur, Ahmednagar, Golkonda, Bidar and Berar. The State of 
Vijayanagar had meantinae carried on for nearly 200 years, and was 
btill flourishing. Between theee six States there were frequent 
wars, each attempting to gain the mastery of the south. There 
were all manner of combinations between them, and these were 
always chan^g. Sometimos a Muslim State fought a Hindu State ; 
somotimcR a MiiHlim and a Hindu State jointly fou^t another Muslim 
one. Tbo struggles were purely political, and whenever any one 
State seemed tooocome too powerful, the others allied themselves 
against it. Ultimately Vijayanagar's strength and wealth induced 
the Muslim States to combine against it, and in 1565, at tho battle of 
Talikota, they sucoeoded in crushing it completely. The Empire 
of Vijayanagar ended after two and a lialf centuries, and the great 
and splendid city was utterly destroyed. 

The victorious allies fell out amongst themsolves soon after and 
fouffht each other, and before long tho shadow of the Moghal Empire 
of Delhi fell on them all. Another of their troubles were the Portu¬ 
guese, who captured Goa in 1510. This was in Bijapur State- In 
^ite of every effort to dislodge them, the Portuguese stuck to 
Goa, and their leader, Albuquerque, who had the fine title of Viceroy 
^f the East, indulged in disgustir^ cruelties. The Pogtuguese carried 
out a massacre of the people and did not spare even women and 
children. Ever since then, to this day, the Portuguese have 
remained in Goa. 

Beautiful buildinn were made in these southern States, specially 
in Vijayanagar and Golkonda and Bijapur. Golkonda is in ruins 
now; &japur still has many of these flue buildings; Vijayanagar 
was reduced to dust and is no more. The city of Hyderabad was 
founded near Golkonda about this time. The builders and orafts- 
men of the south are said to have gone later to the north and helped 
in the building of the Taj Mahal at Agra. 

In spite of general toleration of each other's religions, there were 
occasional bursts of bigotry and intolerance. The wars wese often 
acoompanied by frightful slaughters and deetruction. Yet it is 
mterestzng ip remember that the Muslim State of Bijapur had 
Hindu oavaliy, and that the Hindu State of Vijayanagar had some 
Muslim troops. There appears to have been a fairly high 
degree of civilization, but it was a rich man's show, and 
the man in the field was out of it. He was poor, and yet, as always 
happens, he bore the burden of the great luxury of the rich. 
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i - VUAYANAGAB 

Jviy 15,1932 

Or ftU the kingdomB of the sooth that we dieouBsed in our last 
letter, Vijayanagar has the longest history. It so happened that 
many foreira yisitors came to it and left accounts of the State and 
the city. There was an Italian, Nioolo Conti, who oame in 1420; 
and AMur-Kaazaq of Herat, who came from the Court of the Great 
Khan in Central Ana in 1443; and Paes, a Portuguese, who yisited 
the city in 1522; and many others. There is also a history of India 
which deals with the Sou^ Indian States, and especially Bijapur. 
This was written in Persian by Ferishta in Akbara time, not long 
after the period we are considering. Contemporary histories are 
often very partial and exaggerated, hot they are of great help. 
There are hindly any of these known to us for the pre^Muslim ponoefs, 
with the oxception of the Rdjatarangim of K&shmir. Perish ta’s 
history was thus a great innoyation. Others followed him. 

The descriptions of foreign vitttors to Vijayanagar give us a good 
and impartial picture of the city. They tell us more than the 
accounts of the wretched wars which were frequently taking place. 
1 shall therefore tell you something of what these people say. 

Vijayanagar was founded about 1336. It was situated in what is 
known as the Karnataka area of South India. Being a Hindu 
State, it naturally attracted large numbers of refugees from the 
Muslim States in the south. It grew rapidly. Within a few years 
the Stato dominated the south, and the capital city attracted at* 
tentiOQ by its wealth and beauty. Vijayanagar became the domin* 
ant Power in the IlekhaQ. 

Ferishta tells us of its great wealth and describes the capital in 
1406, when a Muslim Bahmani king from Gulbaq^a wont there to 
marry a princess of Vijayanagar. Be says that tor six miles the 
road was spread with cloth of gold and velvet and similar rich stuffs. 
What a terrible and scandalous waste of money I 

In 1420 came the Italian, Nioolo Conti, and ho tells us that the 
circumference of the city was sixty miles. This area was so vast 
because there were numerous gardens. Conti was of opinion that 
the ruler of Vijayanagar, or Raya as he was called, was the most 
powerful ruler in TnriiA at the time. 

Then comes Abdur-Razzaq from central Asia. On his way to 
Vijayanagar, near Mangalore, he saw a wonderful temple made of 
pure molten brass. It was 16 feet high, and 30 feet by 30 at its base. 
fSirther up, at Belur, he was still more amazed at another temple. 
Indeed, he does not attempt to describe it, as he fears that if ho did 
so, he would be charged with exaggeration ” I Then be reached 
the city of Vijayanagar, and he goes into ecstasies over this. He 
says : ** The city is such that eye has not seen nor ear heard of any 
plM reeembling it upon the whole earth." He describes the many 
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bftz&ars : At the head of oaoh baTaar there ia a lofty arcade and 
magnificeot gallery* but the palace of the King is loftier than all of 
them/' *'The baaaars are yery long and broad. . . . Sweet* 
Boented flowers are always p roo ur able freah in that city and they are 
considered as even neoeesary auatenance, seeing that without them 
they oould not exist. The tradesmen of each separate guild or orafb 
have their ahops close to one another. The jewellm sell their 
rabies and pearls and diamonds and emeralds op^y in the bazaar." 
Abdur-Razzaq goee on to deecribe that " in dfiarming area, in 
which the palace of the King is contained, there are many nrulets 
and streams flowing through channels of out stone, polished and even. 

. . . The country is so well populated that it is impossible in a 
reasonable space to convey an idea of it." And so be goee on, this 
visitor from Central Asia in the middle of the fifteenth oentury* 
waxing eloquent over the glories of Vijayanagar. 

It may be thought that Abdur*Rauaq was not acquainted with 
many big cities* and 'so be was almost overcome when he saw 
Vijayanagar. Our next visitor* however, was a welbtravelled man. 
He was Pace, the Portugueee, and he came in 1522* just about the 
time when the Renaissance was influencing Italy and beautiful 
buildings were rising up in the Italian cities. Faes apparently 
knew ^ese Italian mties* aud his testimony is thus very valuable. 
The city of Vijayanagar, be says, is as " large as liomo and very 
beautifm to the sight". He describes at longtii the wonders of the 
ci^* and the chams of its innumerable lakce and waterways and 
fruit gardens. It is* ho says, " the best-provided city in the world 
. • . for the state of the city is not like that of other cities, which 
often fail of supplies and provinons* for in thi « everything abounds." 
One of the rooms he saw in the palace was "all of ivory* as well 
the chamber as the walls from top to bottom, aned the pillars of the 
oros6*timber8 at the top had roees and flowers of lotuses all of ivory* 
and all well executed, so that there could not l>e botter^it is so rich 
and beautiful that you would hardly find anywhere another such." 

Faes also dosori^ the ruler of Vijayanagar at the time of bis 
visit. He was one of the groat mlere of South Indian history, and 
his reputation as a great warrior, and as one who was chivalrous to 
his enemies, as a patron of liteTature, and a popular and generous 
king* still survives in the south. His name was Ikhshna Deva Raya. 
He reigned for twenty years, from 1509 to 1629. Faes tolls of liis 
height uxd figure and even complexion, which he says was fair, 
" lie is the most feared and perfect tang that could possibly be* 
cheerful of diapositioa and very merry; he is one that see^ to 
henonr foreigners* and receives tiiem Idndly, asking about all timir 
affairs whatever their condition may be." Giving the King's many 
tities> Pees adds; " But it seems that be has in fact nothing com¬ 
pared to what a man like him oug^t to have* so gallant and perfect 
is he in all things." 

High praise indeed! Iho Empire of Vijayanagar at this time 
nuead ail over the south and the east coast. It included Mysore, 
'Mvanoore and the whole of the premt Madras praidefioy. 
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Ono thing elso I might mention. Great irrigation worka were 
emoted about 1400 a.o. to bring good water to the eity. A whole 
nyer wae dammed up and a big reeerroit waa made. From this 
the water went to the olty in an aqueduct, 15 milaa in length, often 
out out of the solid rook. 

Such was Vijayanagar. It wia proud of its wealth and beau^ 
and OTer^oonfident of its strength. No one thought that the end 
the city and empire was near. Oidy forty •three years after the Titit 
of Paea, danger suddenly loomed up. The other States of the 
Dekhan, jealous of VijayaoMar, formed a league against it and 
determined to destroy it. Etoq then Vi}ayanagar felt foolishly 
confident. The end came soon, and It was terrible in its oom- 
pletenees. 

As 1 have told you, Vijayanagar was defeated by this league of 
States in 1565. There was terrible slaughter, and the sack of the 
great olty followed soon after. All the beautiful buildings and 
temples and palaces were dostroyed. The exquisite carvings and 
sculptures were smashed, and huge bonfiren wore lit to bum up 
ererything that could be burnt. Dcstnjction went on till only a 
heap of ruins was loft. Never,’* says an English historian, ** nerer 
perhaps in the history of the world bos such havoc been wrought, 
and wrought so suddenly, on so splendid a city; teeming wim a 
wealthy and industrious population in the full plenitude of pros¬ 
perity one day, and on the next seUed, pillagoa, and teducx^ to 
ruins, amid scones of savage massacre and bonx>Ts beggaring de* 
soription.*’ 


78 

THE MALAYSIAN EMPIRES OF MADJAPAHIT 

AND MALACCA 


Julfj 17, 1932 

Ws have been rather neglectful of Malaysia and the Eastern 
Islands, and it is long since I wrote about them. 1 have looked 
back, and I find ti^at my last account of them wa^ in letter 46: 
since then we have had thirty^one letters, and have now reached 
number 78. It is difficult to keep all the countries in line. 

Do you remember something of wbat I wrote to you just two 
months ago to-day t Of Cambodia and Angkor and Sumatra and 
Sri Vijaya 1 How in I^o«Cbina the old Inman colonies developed 
in the course of many hundred yeare into one big State—the Empire 
of Cambodia! And then Nature intervened and, harshly and 
suddenly, put an end to the city and the empire. This took place 
about 1300 A.O. 

Almost contemporaneous with-*tfaat is, existing at the same time 
as^the Cambodiu State wsa another great State across the tea in 
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the Ulaud of Sumatra. Bui Sh Vijaya started a little later iu ita 
career of empire, aod outlasted Cambodia. Its end was also raUier 
sudden, but it was man, and not Nature, that brought it about. 
For 300 years the Buddhist Empire of Sri Vijava flourished and 
controlled almost all the islands of the East, and for a while even 
had a footing in India and Ceylon and China. It was a merchant 
empire, and trade was its chief function. Bui then arose another 
merchant State near by in the eastern part of the island of Java— 
a Hindu State which had refused to be subdued by Sri Vijaya. 

For 400 years,from the beginning of the ninth century, this Eastern 
Javan State was menaced by the growing power of Sri Vijaya. But 
it succeeded in retaining ite independence, and at the same time in 
building an amazing number of fine stone temples. The greatest 
of these, known as the Borobodur temples, are still to be seen, and 
attract numerous visitors. Having escaped the dominion of Sri 
Vijaya, East Java itself became aggressive, and in its turn became a 
menace to its old rival Sri Vijaya. Both were merchant States, 
crossii]g the eoas for trade, and eo they vore often coining into 
conflict with each other. 

1 feel tempted to compare tiiis rivalry of Java and Sumatra with 
the rivalries of modern Powers, say, of Germany and Engiiiud. 
Java, feeling that the only way to check Sri Vijaya and increase its 
ov n trade was to add to its naval sirengili, developed its sea power 
greatly. Great naval expeditions were sent out, but ofton they did 
not come to grips with the enemy for years. So Java went on 
growing and became more and more aggressive. Towards the ond 
of the thirteenth century a city was founded, named Madjapahit, 
and this became the capital of Uio growing Javan State. 

So presumptuous and arrogant did this Javan State become that 
it actually insulted some envoys of Kublai, the Groat Khan, who 
had sent them for tribute. Not only wus no tribute but one of 
the envoys had an insulting message tattooed on the forehead I 
It was a very foolish and dangerous game to play with a Mongol 
Khan. A similar insult had resulted in the destruction of Central 
Asia by Chengiz, and later of Baghdad by Hulogu. And yet the 
little island State of Java dared to offer it. But, fortunately for it, 
the Mongols had toned down a groat deal and had no desire for eon* 
quest. Kaval fighting was also not much to their liking; they felt 
etronger on solid land. Still Kublai sent an expodition to Java to 
puniw the guilty ruler. The Chiuoso defeated the Javanese and 
aillcd the king. But they do nut seem to iiave dons much damage. 
How the Mongols had changed under Chinese influence I « 

Indeed, the Chinese expemtion, seems ultimately to have resulted 
in making Java, or the MadjapaUt Empire as wo^shall now call it, 
stronger. This was because the Chinese introduced firearms into 
Java, and it was probably the use of these firearms that brought 
victory to Madjap^it in subsequent wars. 

The Empire of Madjapahit went on expanding. This was not 
by chance or in a haphazard v/ay. It was imperialist expansion 
organized by the State and earned on by an efficient army and 
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QftTy. A womaQ» Queen Suhita, was the ruler during part of thie 
period of expansion. The TOTemment appears to hare ooen highly 
oentralized and effioient. It is stated by W^tern historians that 
the B^tem of taxation, customs, tolls and internal revenues wae 
excellent. Among the separate departments of government were: 
a Colonial Department, a Commeroe Department, a Department of 
Public Welfare and Public Health, a I>epartment of the Interior, 
and a War Department. There was a Supreme Court consisting of 
two presiding officers and seven judges. The Brahman prioste 
seem to have hod a good deal of power, but the King was supposed 
to control them. 

These departments, and even some of the names for them, remind 
us to some extent of the AiihoAdsira. But the Colonial Depart¬ 
ment was new. The Minister in charge of the Department for the 
Interior, which dealt with the affairs of the home State, was called 
maiUri. This shows that Indian traditions and culture continued 
in these islands 1200 years oiler the first settlemeote wore made 
by the Pallava colonisU from South India. This oould only be so 
if the contacts were kept up. There is no doubt that such contacts 
were kept up by means of trade. 

As Madjapahit was a trading empire, it is natural that the export 
and import trades—that is to say, the trades relating to the goods 
that were sent out and those that were received from other oountries 
—were carefully organized. These trades were chiefly with India. 
China and its own colonies. So long as there was a state of 
WOT with Sri Vijaya it was not possible to have peaceful trade with 
it or itH colonies. 

The Javan State lasted for many hundreds of years, but the great 
period of the Empire of Madjapahit was from 1335 to 1«^0, just forty- 
five \^rs. It was during this period, in 1377, that Sri Vijaya was 
finally captured and destroyed. With Annam, Siam and Cambodia 
there were alliancoe. 

The capital city of Madjapahit was a fine and prosperouA city, 
with a migbtv Shiva temple in the centre. There were many splendid 
build incH. ludoed, all the Indian colonies in Maia;^ia specialized 
in fine buildings. There were several other great cities and many 
ports in Java. 

This imperialist Stato did not long survive its old enemy, Sri 
Vij ay a. There was civil war and trouble with China, which reacted 
in a great Chinese fleet coming to Java. The oolonies gradually 
dropped off. In 1426 there was a great famine, and two years later 
Madjapahit ceased to be an empire. It carried on, however, as an 
independent Stato for another fifty years, when the Muslim State of 
Malacca captured it. 

Thus ended the third of the empires which bad grown out of the 
old Indian settlemeuts in Mala 3 r 8 ia. In our short letters we have 
dealt with Long periods. The first ooloniste came from India almost 
at the beginning of the Christian era, and we are now in the fifteenth 
century. So we have surveved 1400 years of the history of these 
settlements. Each of the three empire States we have especially 
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coDsidorod—C&mbodis» Sri Vijay* and Madjapahi^-^Iasted for 
bimdreds of years. It is well to remember theee long perkxiB, aa 
they gi^e some idea of the stability and officiency of these States. 
Fine architecture was their spee^ love, and trade their main 
business. They carried on the tradition of Ixulian culture and mixed 
with it harmoniously many elements from Chineae culture. 

You wiU reznembtf that there were many other Indian settlements 
besides the three I hayo especially mcotioned. But we cannot 
consider each one separately. Nor can I aay much about two 
neighbouring countries—Burma and Siam. In both these countries 

g >werful States aroso and there was a croat deal of arUstic octiyity. 

uddhism spread in both of tbem. Burma was inyaded by the 
Mongols once, but Siam woe never invaded by China. Both Burma 
and Siam, bowoyer, often paid tribute to China. It was a kind of 
offering which a respectful younger brother might make to an older. 
In return for tliis tribute rich gifts came from China to the younger 
brother. 

Before the Mongol invoAion of Burma, the capital of the country 
was the city of Pagan in North Burma. For oyer 200 years this 
city was the capital, and it is soid that it was a yery beautiful city, 
its only riyal being Angkor. Its finest building was the Anand 
temple, one of the most Mautiful examples of Buddhist architecture, 
in the world. There were many other magnifiocmt buiklings. In¬ 
deed, even the ruins of Pagan city now are t^autiful. Pagan's days 
of greatness were from the olcyonth to tho thirteenth century. 
There was some trouble and confusion in Burma for some time 
afterwards, and North and South Burma wero separate. In the 
Rixteontb oontury a groat ruler arose in tho south, and he united 
Burma again. His capita) waa Pegu in the south. 

1 hope this short and sudden reference to Burma and Siam will 
not comuso you. We have arrived at the eud of a chapter in the 
history of Malaysia and Indonesia, and 1 wanted to complete our 
survey. So far, tho priiicipal influences, political and cultural, 
which affected those parts biM their origin in India and China. As 
1 have told you alre^y, tho continental countries in tho south-east 
of Asia, like Burma, Siam, Indo-China, were more influenced by 
China; tho islands and the Malay Peninsula were more influenced 
by India. 

Now a now influeuue comes on the scene. This is brought by the 
Arabs. Burma and Siam were not affected by this, but Malay and 
the islands succumb to it, and soon a Muslim empire grows up. 

Arab traders had ytsitMi those islands and settled there 1000 
years or m<we. But they were intent on business, and did not other¬ 
wise intorfero with the govorxmicnts. In the fourteenth century 
Arab miRsionaries came out from Arabia, and they met with suGoess, 
espocially in converting some of the loo^ rulers. 

Meanwhile political chan^ were taking place. Madjapahit was 
expanding and crushing Sri VIjaya. When Sri Vij^a fell, large 
numbers of refugees went to the south of the Malay Peninsula and 
founded the city of Malacca there. This city, as well as the States, 
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grew rapidly, and 1400 it was already a large oiQr. The Javanoso 
people of Madjapahit were not liked by their subject peoples. As is 
usual with imperialists, they were tyrannous, ana many people 
preferred to the now State of Malacca to remaining under 
Madjapahit. Siam was also at the time rather aggressiTe. So 
Malacca became a place of refi^ for many people. There were 
both Buddhists and Muslims. The rulers were at first Buddhists, 
but later they adopted Islam. 

The young State of Malacca was menaced by Java on the one 
side and Siam on the other. It tried to find friends and aJlies among 
the other small Muslim States in the islands. It even appealed to 
China for protection. At that time the Mings, who had displaced 
the Mongols, ruled in China. It is remarkable how all the little 
Islamic States in Malaysia turned to China for protection at the 
same time. This shows that there must have been some immediate 
threat from powerful enemies. 

China bad always followed a policy towards the Malaysian countries 
of friendly but dignifi(«d isolation. She was not keen on conquest. 
She felt that it had little to gain from them, but she was prepared to 
teach them her civilisation. The Ming Emperor apparently decided 
to vary this old policy and to take greater interest in these countries. 
He does not seem to have approved of the aggression of Java and of 
Siam. So, to chock those and to make the power of China felt by 
others, ho sent out a vast fieet under Admiral Cheng Ho» Some of 
the Hhi|>s in this fleet were 400 feet in length. 

Cheng Ho made many tripH and visits almost all the ielaniis^ 
Philippines, Java, Sumatra, Malay Peninsula, etc. He even came 
to Coylou and conquered it and carried off tbe king to China. In 
his last expedition be wont as far as the Persian Gulf. Cheng Ho's 
voyages in the early yoars of the fifteenth century had gr^t inD^uence 
over ail the countries be visited. Wishing to check Hindu Madja* 
pahit and Buddhist Siam, be deliberately encouraged Islam, and 
the State of Malacca became firmly eetablishod under the protection 
of his mat fleet. Cheng Ho*s motives were, of course, purely 
p^olitical, and had nothing to do with religion. Ho himself was a 
iBuddhint. 

So the State of Malacca became the head of the oppositioD to 
Madjapahit. Its strength grew and gradually it seized the colonies 
of Java. In 1478 the city of Madjapahit itself was captured. Islam 
then became the religion of the ^urt and of tbe cities. But in the 
countryside, as in India, the old faith and myths and customs con* 
tinued. ' 

The Malaccan Empire might have become as great and as long- 
lived as Sri Vijaya and Madiapahit, but it did not have tbe chance. 
The Portuguese mtervened, and within a few years—in 1611— 
M^cca fell to them. So the fourth of these empires gave place to 
a fifth, which itself was not to have a long life. And for first 
time in history Europe became aggressive and dominant in these 
eastern waters. 
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EUROPE BEGINS TO GRAB IN EASTERN ASIA 

Jvly 19, 1932 

We ended our Iskst letter with the appearance of the Portuguese 
in Malaysia. You will remember my telling you a short while ago 
of the discovery of the sea routes, and how the Portuguese and the 
Spanish had a kind of race to reach the East first. Portugal wont 
east; Spain went west. Portugal managed to come round 
Afnca to India; Spain stumbled by mistako on America, and later 
came round South America to Malaysia. Wo can now join up some 
of our threads, and carry on our story of Malaysia. 

Spices (pepper, etc.), as you perhaps know, are produced in hot 
climates, in countries near the equator. Europe does not produce 
them at all. South India and Ceylon produce some. But most of 
these spices came from the Malaysian islands, called the Moluccas. 
Those islands are, in fact, called the Spice Islands. From the 
earliest times there was a groat demand in Europe for these 6])ioeB, 
and they wore regularly sent. By the time they reached Europe 
they were very valuable. In Roman times popper was worth its 
weight in gold. Although spices were so valuable and were in such 
demand in the West, Europe took no stops to get them itself. 
For a long time the spice trade was in the hands of Indians; later the 
Arabs controlled it. It was the lure of the spices that drew the 
Portuguoue and Spaniards on and on from different aidoB of the world, 
till they met in Malaysia. The PortugueHeha<l a load in this quest, 
as the Spanish got busy, and very profitably busy, in America on 
the way to the East. 

Soon after Vasco da Gama reached India via the Cape of Good 
Uox)e, many Portuguese ships came tbo same way, and they went 
farther east. Just then the new Empire of Malacca controlled the 
spice and other trade. So immediately the Portuguese came into 
conilict with it and with the Arab traders generally. Their Viceroy, 
Albuquerque, soked Malacca in 1511 and put an end to Muslim 
trade. The Portuguese now controUed the trade to Europe, and 
their capital in Europe, Lisbon, became tho great commercial centre 
for distributing spices and many other Eastern goods in Europe. 

It is worth noting that although Albuquerque was a harsh and 
cruel enemy to the Arabs, he tried to be friendly with the other 
commercial people in the East. In particular, he treaCed all the 
Chinese he came across with especial courtesy, with the result that 
favourable reports of the Portuguese were carried to Chma. Prob* 
ably hostility to the Arabs was due to the Arab predominance in 
Eastern trade. 

Meanwhile the search for the Spice Islandsloontinued and Magellan, 
who later crossed the Pacific and went round the world, was a mem* 
ber of the expedition which found the Moluccas. For over sixty 
years the Portuguese bod no rival in the spice trade to Europe. 
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Then in 1665 Spain occupied the Philippine iBlands, and thus a 
Beoond European Power appeared in E^^tem waters. But Spain 
made little difference to Portugneee trade, as the Spanisb were not 
primarily a commercial people. They sent soldiers and missionarieB 
to the East, Meanwhile Portugal had a monopoly of the spice trade, 
so much so that even Persia and E^pt to get their spices 
through the Portuguese. They woula not even allow anyone else 
to tre^e directly with the Spice Islands. So Portugal grew rich, 
but it made no attempt to develop colonies. As you know, it is a 
small country, and it did not have enough men to send out. It is 
surprising enough what this little country was able to do for a 100 
years—the whole of tho sixteenth century—in the Elaat. 

Meanwhile the Spanisb stuck to the Phi Urines and tried to 
make as much money from them as possible. They did little except 
extort tribute. With tho Portuguese they had come to terms to 
avoid conflict in Eastern waters. Tho Spanish Government would 
not allow the Philippines to trade with Spanish America, as they wore 
afraid that the gold and silver of Mexico and Peru might flow out to 
tho East. Only ono ship a year came and went. This was called 
the Manilla Galloon/* and you can imagine how eagerly this annual 
visit must have been awaited by the Spanish in the Philippines. 
For 240 years this *' Manilla Galloon orosM tho Pacific between the 
Islands and America. 

In Europe these successes of Spain and Portugal were making other 
nations turn green with onvy. As wo shall see later, Spain dominated 
over £uro|>o at that time. England was hardly a first-rate Power. 
In the Netherlands—that is, Holland and port of Belgium—there 
had boon a revolt against Spanish rule. The English people^ sym¬ 
pathizing with the Ihitch and envious of Spain, helped the Dutch 
privately. Some of their seumen wont about committing what 
amounted to piracy on the high seas by capturing the SponisL treas¬ 
ure-ships from America. Tho loader at this rather risky but 
profitable game was Sir EVancis Drake, and he called it BUigeing the 
Icing of Spain's board. 

Id 1577 Drake went out with five ships to plunder the Spanish 
colonies. He was successful in tho raia, but he lost four of his 
ships. Only ono of the jhips—the Golden Hind —reached the Paci¬ 
fic, aud Drake came back to England in this via the Cape of Good 
Hope. Thus ho went right round the world, and the Golden Hind 
was tho second ship to do eo, the first being Magellan's Vittcria» 
It took throe years to go round. 

The singeing of the Spanish King's beard could not go on for 
long without leading to trouble, and soon war came between England 
and Spain. The Itatch were already fitting Spain. Portugal was 
also involved iu this war, as for some years poet the same kiug bad 
been ruling over Spun and Portugal. With a great deal of good 
luck and determination, Elngland, to the surprise of Europe, came 
well out of this war. The "Invincible Armada " sent by Spain 
to conquer Britain was, vou will remember, wrecked. But we are 
for the present concerned with the East. 
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Both the Engliah and tho Dutch inyadcd tbe Far Eaat and 
aitacki'd tho Spanish and Portuguese. Tbe Spanish were all con* 
contratod in tbe Philippines, and they oould easily defend it. Bu t tbe 
Portuguese were bard hit. Their Eastern Empire spread for 0000 
miles from the Red Sea to tho Moluccas, the Spice Islands. They 
were established near Aden, in tbe Persian Gulf, in Ceylon, in many 
places on tho Indian coast, and of course all over tbe Eastern islands 
and in Malay. Gradxially thoy lost iboir Eastern Empire; town 
after town, nottlement after Bottloment, went to tbe Dutch or the 
English. Evon Malacca foil in 1041. All that remained were a few 
amall outposts in India and elsewhere. Goa in western India was 
the chief of those, and the Portuguese are still there, and it forms 
part of the Portuguese Republic which was established some years 
ago. Tbe great Akbar tri^ to take Goa from the Portuguese, but 
oven ho did not succeed. 

So Portugal passes out of Eastern history. The little country 
had taken an enormous mouthful. It oould not swallow it, and it 
exhausted itself in tho attempt. Spain Rtioks on to tho Philippines, 
but plays little part in Kastorn alTairs. Tho mastery of the valuable 
Kastem trfulo now posses to Holland and England. Both theso 
countries had already laid themselves out for this by the formation 
of trading companies. In England Quc<m Elizabeth gave a charier 
in 16(K) to tho Kiust India Co?npany. Two years later the Dutch 
East India Company was formed. Bol h those com panics wore meant 
for trakdc only. They were private companies, but they wore often 
helped by tlio State. They wore mostly iiitercusted in the Malaysian 
spioe trade. India was at the time n powerful country under the 
Moghul Emperors and could not be safely angered 

Tbe Dutch and the English often foU out amongst themselves, and 
tlie English ultimately withdrew* from the Eastern islands and paid 
more attention to India. Tho groat Moghul Empire was then wcuiken- 
ing, and thin afforded an opportunity to foreign adventurers. We 
shall sec later how such adventurerBcame from England and France 
and tried, by intrigue and fighting, to get ports of this dissolving 
empire. 
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AN AGE OF PEACE AND PROSPERITY IN CHINA 

July 22, 1032 

So you bavo been ill, my dear, and, for aught I know, may still 
be laid up. It takes time for news to reach tbe inside of a gaol. 1 
can do very little to help you, aod you will have tolookafter jonroelf. 
But I shall tliink of you a great deal. Strange, how we are all 
spread out^you, far away in roona; Mummie, unweU in Allahabad; 
and tbe rest of us in various prisons I 
For some days I have found it a little dililoult to write these letters 
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to you. It w&s not easy to keep up the pretence of having a talk 
wiA you. I thought of you lying ill in Poona, and L wondere<l 
when I would eoo you agaiu; how many more months or years 
would pass before wo met; and how you would have grown during 
the interval. 

But too much of musing is not good, especially in gaol, and I must 
pull myself up, and forget to*d&y for a while, and think of yesterday. 

Wo were in Malaysia, were we not ? And we saw a strange huj)- 
pening. Europe was becoming aggressive in Asia; the Fortuguese 
came, and then the Spanish; and later camo tho English and iho 
Dutch. But tho activities of these Euro)>cans were for a long time 
largely confined to Malaysia and the islands. To the west tborc wat* 
a strong India under the Mogbals; to the north was China, also well 
able to look aftor herself. So India and China had little interference 
from the Europeans. 

It is but a step from Malaysia to China. Lot us go there now. 
The Yuan dynasty founded by Kuhlai Khan, tho Mongol, is gone. 
A popular rebellion drove the lost of the Mongol forces beyond tho 
(ireat Wall in KiOS. The leader of rcbullion was Hung Wu, who 
began life as tho hod of a poor labourer and had little school eduoa* 
tion. But he wok a good pupil in the lai^cr school of lile, and ho 
hecamo a successful loader, and later a wise ruler. Ho did not get 

E uffed up with conceit and pride because bo had become an emperor, 
ut throughout his lifo ho remembered that be was a son of the 
people. He reigned for thirty years, and his reign is remembered 
stiir for bis continuous efforts to better tho ordinary y^ple from 
whom he liad como. I'o the end ht reUvinod bin early simpliuity of 
tastes. 

Hung Wu was tho first Emperor of the new Ming dynasty. Hih 
son, Yung Lo, was also a groat ruler. He was Emperor from 1402 
to 1424. But I must not infiict theso Cbuieeo names upon you. 
There were several g(Kxl rulers and then, an usually happens, there 
was deterioration. But let us forget the emperors and consider this 
period in China's history. It is a bright period, and there is a 
singular charm about it. 'The word Ming '* itself means brkht. 
The Ming dynasty lasted for 276 years—from 1368 to 1644. It is 
the most typically Chinese of all dynasties, and during their rule the 
^nius of the Chinese people bad full scope. It is a period of peaoe, 
both domestic and foreign. There ie no agi^eesivo foreign policy; 
no imperialist adventure. There is friendship with the neighbour¬ 
ing countries. Only in tho north there is some danger from the 
nomadic Tartar tribes. For the rest of the eastern world China is 
very much the elder brother, the clover, flavoured and cultured one, 
very conscious of his superiority, bnt wishing woll to the younger 
brothers and willing to teach them and share with them his own 
culture and civilization. And they in their turn all looked up to 
him. For some time Japan even acknowledged the suzerainty of 
China, and the Shogun, who ruled Japan, called himself the vassal 
of the Ming Emporor. From Korea and from ^e ludoneaian 
islands—Java, Sumatra, etc.—and Tndo-China came tribute. 
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It wail in Yung Lo’s reign that the g^t naval expedition under 
Admiral Chong Ho went out to Malaysia. For nearly thirty years 
Chong Ho wandered all over the eastern seas right up to the Persian 
Gulf. This looks like an imporialist attempt to overawe the island 
States. Apparently, however, there was no intention of conquest 
or other gain. The growing power of Siam and Bdadjapabit probably 
induced Yung Lo to send out this expedition. But, whatever the 
reason may have been, the expedition had very great results. It 
checked Madjapahit and Siam, and encouraged the now Muslim 
State of Malacca; and it spread Chinese culture all over Indonesia 
and the East. 

Because theio was peace and friendship between China and her 
neighbouTB, more attention could be given to domestic affairs. There 
was good government, and the burden on the peasantry was lessened 
by a lowering of the taxes. The roads and waterways and canals 
and reservoirs wore improved. Public ^anarie.^ were eetabibhed 
to make provision for bad harvests and hard times. The govern¬ 
ment issued paper money, and thus increased credit and facilitated 
trade and the exchange of oommoditios. This paper money was 
widely used, and 70 per cent, of the taxos could bo paid in it. 

Even more notable was the cuUtiral history of this iicriod. The 
Chinese havo for ages been a cultured and artistic people. 1'ho good 
government of the Ming period and the encour^ement given to 
art brought out the genius of the people. Splendid buildings arose, 
and great paintings, and the Ming |>oroe]aiiis are famous lor their 
graceful snapes and beautiful workmanship. The paintings 
rivaliod those great ones which Italy was then producing under the 
urflo of the Renaissance. 

China at the end of the fifteenth century was far ahead of Europe 
in wealth, industry, and cultui'e. During the whole of the Ming 
period, no country in Europe or olsewhero could compare with 
China in the happiness and artistic activity of its people. And 
remember that this covered the great Hcnaissanco period in Europe. 

One of the reasons why the Ming period is very well known artisti¬ 
cally is because it has lelt for us numerous examploe of its fine work. 
There are big monuments, and fine carving in wood and ivory and 
jade, and bronze vases and porcolaios. Towards the end of the 
Ming period the designs have a tendency to become too elaborate, 
and this rather spoils the carving or painting. 

It was during this period that the Portuguese ships first came to 
China. They reached Canton in 1616. Albuquerque bad taken 
good care to treat all the Chinese he came across well, and favourable 
reports had reached China. 6o they were well received. But soon 
afterwards the Portuguese started misbehaving iu many ways and 
erected forte at several places. The Chinese Government was sur¬ 
prised at this barbarity. It took no hasty action, but \iltimately 
it drove the whole lot of them out. The rortu^ese then realized 
that their usual methods did not pay in China. They became more 
peaceful and humble, and in 1567 they obtained permission to settle 
down near Canton. Macao was thou founded by them. ^ 
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With the PortuguoBo came Christiao missionaries. One of the 
most famous of these was St. Francis Xavier. He spent a sood 
deal of his time in India, and you will find znai^ missionary colleges 
named after him. He also went to Japan. He died in a Chinose 
port before ho was allowed to land. Christian misaionarios were 
not encouraged by the Cliinese. Two Jesuit priests, however, 
disguised themselves as Buddhist students and studied ChinM for 
several ^ears. They becamo great Confucian scholars and also won 
roputattone as soiontists. One of theso was named Matteo Ricci. 
He was a very able and brilliant scholar, and was also tactful enough 
to get round the Emperor. Ho threw off his disguise later, and 
through his influence Christianity attained a much better position 
in China. 

The Dutch came to Macao i^rly in the seventeenth century. 
They askod for permission to trade. Hut there was little love between 
tbom and the Portuguese and the latter tried their best to prejudice 
the Chinose against them. They told the Chinese that the Dutch 
were a nation of ferocious pirates. So the Chinese refused to give 
permission. A few years later the Dutch sent a big ficet from their 
city of Batavia in Java to Macao. Very foolishly tlioy tried to take 
Macao by force, but the Chinese and Portuguese were much too 
strong for tlioin. 

The English followed the Dutch, but they also had little success. 
It was after the Ming period was over that they got a share in the 
China trade. 

llie Ming period, like all things, good and bad, came to an end 
about tho middio of the soventoontli century. 'Pbu little Tartar 
cloud in the north grew and grew till it cast its shadow on Qbina 
itself. You will remember the old Kin or Goldon Tartars. They 
had driven away tho bungs to the south uf China, and they in their 
turn were driven out by ^e Mongols. A new tribe, cousin to these 
Kins, DOW becamo prominent north of China, where MEuichuria ie 
now. They called tliomselves Manchua. It was these Uanchus 
who finally replaoed the Mings. 

But the Manchus would have had great difficulty in conquering 
China if China had not been split up in rival factions. Foreign 
invasions in almost every oountry—-China, India, etc.^have always 
succeeded because of tho weaknexs of that count^ and the internal 
conflicts of its pooplo. So in China there were disturbances ail 
over the country. Perhaps the later Ming emperors were corrupt 
and incompetent, or economic conditions were such as to bring about 
a social revolution. Tho struggle against the Manchus was also 
costly, and became a great strain. Brigand leaders cropped up 
everywhero, and the biggest of these was actually emperor for a 
short time. The genera of the Bdiings who was leading the armies 
against the Manchus was Wu San-Kwei. Ho was bard put to it to 
know what to do between the brigand emperor and the Uanchus. 
Very foolishly, or perhaps traitorously, ho asked the Manobus to 
help him against the brigand. The Manchus gladly did so—and of 
course remained in Peki^ I Wu San^Kwei then, oonvinoed of the 
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halplesaness of the Umg c&uee, deeertod it and jcaned the foreign 
inTAders* the Manchue. 

It is not Buzprising that this man, Wu San*Kwei, is loathed in 
China to this day and regarded as one of the great traitors of their 
history. Entrusted vith the defence of the country, he went over 
to the enemy and actually helped him to bring about the submisBion 
of the southern provinces. Uis reward came by hia appointment 
by the Manchus as the viceroy of ihe^ very )>rovinoe6 he had won 
for them. 

By 1060 the city of Canton was ewtured by the Manchus and the 
conquest of China was complete. They won perhaps because they 
were bettor fighters than the Chinese. Perliaps too long a period of 

g tace and prosperity had woakenod the Chinese in a military sense. 

at the rapidity of the Manchu conquest was duo to other reasons 
also, notably tho groat care they took to conciliato the Chinese In 
former times the Tartar invasions were often accompanied by cruelty 
and massacre. On this occasion every olTort was made to win over 
the Chinese officials ami these very persons were appointed again to 
offices. Thus Chinoso officials occupied tho bigliost postM. The old 
Ming methods of government were jUso nut changed. Tho nystom 
appeared to be the same, but the guiding hands at tho top were 
altered. 

But two important facts denoted tliat the Chinese were under 
foreign rule. Manohu troops wore Ktationod at important oontros; 
and the Manchu custom of wearing the queue or pigtail was imiwsed 
on the Chinese as a sign of submission. Most of us have always 
associated tho Chuicse w*ith ihos«9 pigiails. But it whb not a Chineee 
ouBtoin at all. It was a sign of slavery, like liic many signs which 
some Indians adopt to*day without feeling the shame and tho 
degradation of it. llio Cbiucee have now given up the pigtail. 

So ended this bright Ming period in China. One w'ondors why it 
foil so rapidly after nearly three coiiluries of good government. If 
the government was as good as it is supposed to bo, why wero there 
rovmta and internal troubles ? Why could not the foreign invaders 
from Manchuria be stopped! Probably the government became 
oppreeaivo towards the end. And it may be that too much parental 
government weakened the people. Spoon-feeding is not good for 
children or nations. 

One wonders abo why China duriog ihoHO days, highly cultured 
as she was, did not advance in other directions—science, discovery, 
etc. The peoples of Europe wore far behind her; yet yon can see 
them, during the days of the Benaissanoe, full of energy and adven¬ 
ture and the spirit of inquiry. You can compare tho two to a 
cultured person of middle ago, rather fond of a quiet life, not keen on 
new adventure and a distur^nce of his routine, busy with his olaasios 
and his art; and a young l>oy . rather uncouth, but full of energy and 
inquiry and seeking adventure ovory where. There is a great b^uty 
in China, but it is the calm beauty of the afternoon or evening. 
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JAPAN SHUTS HERSELF UP 

Ju2.V 23,1932 

Fbom ChiuA we might ba well go on to Jap&n, making a very 
brief stay in Korea on the way. l^e Monsols h^d of ooutho domin* 
ated Korea. They had tried to attack Japan al^, but without 
auccese. Kuhlai Khan aont aeverai expeditions to Japan, but they 
were rmlled. The Mongols never seem to have felt at ease on the 
sea. They were csHontially continental people. Japan, being an 
island, escaped them. 

Soon after the Mongols were driven out of China, there, w'as a 
revolution in Korea, and the rulers who hod submitted to the Mon* 
gols were driven out. The leader of this revol t was a patriot Korean, 
Yi Tai*jo. He became the new ruler afid the founder of a dyxiasty 
which lasted o\ or 500 years^from 1392 till quite recent times when 
Japan annexed Korea. Seoul was then made the capital, and it has 
remained so over sicoo. Wo cannut go into those 000 years of Korean 
history. Korea, or Chosen, as it was again called, carried ou, an 
almost indopondont country, but under the shadow of China and 
often paying tribute to it. With Japan thero were several wars, 
and on some occasionn Korea was auccesKful. Hut now there is no 
couiparlson between the two. Japan is a great and powerful empire, 
with all the vices of imporlaliHt PowTrs; poor Korea is a bit of this 
empire, ruled and exploited by tlie Japonoso, and struggling rather 
helploesly, but bravely, for her freedom. But this is reoent wtory, 
and wo arc still in the distant punt. 

In Japan, you will reiuoiubor that the Shogun hod become tlio 
real ruler towards the end of the twelfth oentury. The Emperor 
woe almost a figuruhpad- The Grst Shogunato. known as the 
Kamakura Shogunato, lasted for nearly 1.50 years and gave the 
country efficient govemment and peace. The usual decli^ of the 
ruling dynasty fculowed, and inefficiency and luxury and civil war. 
There were coniliots between the Emperor who wanted to assort 
himself, and the Shogun. The Emperor failed, and so did the old 
Shogunate, and a new line of Shoguns rose to power in 1339. This 
was the Ashikaga Shogunato, which lasted for 235 years. But this 
was a period of oonfliot and war. It was ^most contemporaneous 
with the Mings in China. One of these Shoguns was very anxious 
to win the goodwill of the Mings, and he went so far as to acknow* 
lodge himsdr the vassal of the Ming Emperor. Japanese historians 
are very annoyed at this slight to Japan and bitterly dooounro this 
man. 

Relations with China were naturally very friendly, and a new 
interest arose in Chinese oulture which was then ilowering under the 
Mings. Everything Chiaoso was studied and admired—painting, 
poetry, arohiteoture, philosophy, and even the sciesoe of war. Two 
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famoufl buildings^ the Kinkakuji (the Golden Payilion) and the 
Ginkakuji (the Silver Pavilion), were built at thiA time. 

Side by side with this artistic development and luxury, there was 
much suffering of the peasantry. Taxation of the Masants was 
exceedingly heavy, and the burden of the civil wars f^l largely on 
them. Conditions became worse and worse till the Central Govern• 
ment hardly functioned outside the capital. 

The Portuguese arrived in 1642 during these wars. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that firearms wero first brought to Japan by them. 
This seems very strange, as China bad ion^ mown them, and indeed 
Europe had got to know of them from China, through the Mongols. 

Three men ultimately rescued Japan from the hundred-years-old 
civil war. They were rlorbunaga, a Daimyo or noble, Hideyoshi, a 
peasant, and Tokugawa lyeyaau, one of the great nobles. By tho 
end of the sixteenth century the whole of Japan was again united. 
Hideyoshi, the peasant, was one of the ablest statesmen of Japan. 
But it is said that he was very ugly—short and stumpy with a foce 
like that of an ape. 

Having united Japan, these people did not know what to do with 
their large army. So for want of any other occupation they invaded 
Korea. But they repented soon enough. The Koreans defeated tho 
Japanese navy and controlled the Sea of Japan between tho two 
countries. They did this lar^ly with the help of a new kind of 
ship with a roof like the bock of a tortoise and with iron plates. 
These ships were called '^Tortoise Boats They could bo rowed 
backwards or forwards at will, and the Japanese warships were 
destroyed by tbose boats. 

Tokugawa lyeyosu, the third of the men named above, managed 
to profit greatly by the civil wars. So much so that he became vastly 
rich and owned nearly one-seventh of Japan. It was he who built 
the city of Yedo in the middle of his poeseesionB. This later became 
Tokyo. lyeyasu became Shogun in 1608, and thus began the tliird 
and last Shogimate, the Tokugawa Shogunate, which lasted for over 
250 years. 

Meanwhile the Portuguese had been carryinff on trade in a small 
way. They bad no European rivals for quite filty years, the Spanish 
coming in 1692, and tho Dutch and English even later. Christianity 
seems to have boon introduced by St. Francis Xavier in 1640. 
Jesuits were allowed to preach, and were even encouraged. This 
was for poUtical reasons, as the Buddhist monasteries were supposed 
to be hotbeds of intrigue. For reason these monks were sup¬ 
pressed and favour was shown to the Christian missionaries. But 
soon enough tho Japanese came to feel that these misaionaries were 
dangerous, and immediately they changed their policy and tried to 
drive them out. As early as 1687 an Anti-Christian decree was 
issued ordering all xnisBionaries to leave Japan within twenty days 
on pain of dea^. This was not aimed at merchants. It was stat^ 
that merchants could remain and trade, but if they brought a 
missionary on their ships, both tlie ship and the goods in it would be 
confisoated. This decree was pssoed for purely politioal reasons. 
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Hideyoshi scented danger* He felt t^at the miseionariee and their 
oonrerts might become politically dangerous. And ho was not 
much mistaken. 

Soon after this an incident occurred which convinced Hideyoehi 
that his fears were justified, and enraged him. The Manilla Galleon, 
which, you may remember, used to go once a year between the 
Philippines and Spanish America, was driven by a typhoon on to the 
Japanese coast. The Spanish oaptein tried to frighten the local 
Japanese by showing them a map of the world, and eepcoially 
pointing out the vast posaesaions of tho Spanish King. The captain 
was asked how Spain had managed to got this huge empire. Nothing 
BO simple, be replied. The missionaries went fi^, and when there 
were many converts, soldiers were sent to combine with the converts 
and overthrow the government. When a report of this reached 
Hideyoehi he was not over-pleased and became still more bitter 
against tho missionaries. He allowed tho Manilla Galloon to go, 
but he bad some of the missioDarios and thoir converts put to death. 

When lyoyasu became Shogun he waa more friendly to foreigners. 
He was especially interested in developing foreign trade, particularly 
with his own port, Yedo. But after Iycyasu*s death the persecution 
of Christians began again. Misaionarios were forcibly driven out 
and Japanese converts were made to give up Cliristianity. Even 
the commercial policy changed, so afraid were the Japanese of the 
political designs of the foreigners. At any oost they wanted to ki'Op 
the foreigner out. 

One can understand this roaction of the Japanese. What sur- 
prises one is that they should have been penetrating enough to spot 
tho wolf of imperialism in the sheep's clothing of religion, oven though 
they had had little intercourse with Europeans. In later years and 
in other countries, we know well how religion has been exploited by 
the Euri^pean Powers for their own aggrandizement. 

And ndw be»n a unique thing in history. This was the closing 
up of Japan* J)olibcrateV» fbe policy of isolation and exclusion was 
adopted, and. once adopt^, it was pursued with amazing thorough* 
ness. The English, not finding themselves welcome, gave up going 
to Japan in 1023. Next year the Spaniards, who were fear^ most 
of all, were deported. It was laid down that only non^Christians 
oould go abroaa for trade; and even they could not go to the Philip* 

? ines. Finally, a dozen years later, in 1630, Japan was sealed up. 

he Portuguese wore expelled; all Japanese, Christians or non* 
Christians, were forbidden to go abroad for any reason whatsoever ; 
and no Japanese living abro^ oould return to Japan, on pain of 
death 1 Only some Dutch people remained, but they were ab^lutely 
forbidden to leave the ports and to go into the interior of tho country. 
In 164revea these Dutch people were removed to a little island in 
Nagasaki harbour and were kept almost like prisoners there. Thus, 
just ninety-nine years after the first Portuguese came. Japan cut off 
all foreign interoouree and shut herself up. 

A Portuguese ship came in 1040 with an embassy asking for the 
restoration of trade. But there was nothing doing. The Japanese 
s 
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killed the envoys *a<l most of the crew, aad left §one of tho crew 
alive to go baoh and report. 

For over 200 years Japan was almost completely cut off from the 
world, even from its neij^bourSi China and Korea. The few Dut^« 
men on the island, and an occasional Chinaman, under strict super¬ 
vision, were the only links with the outer w<^ld. This cutting off is 
a most extraordinary thing. At no period in recorded history, and 
in no country, is there another example of this. Even mysterious 
Tibet or central Africa communicated often enough with their 
neighbours. It is a dangerous thing to isolate oneself; dangerous 
both for an individual and for a nation. But Japan survived it, and 
had intomal peace, and recovered from the long wars. And when 
at last, in 1863, she opened her door and windows again, she per* 
formed another extraordinary thing. She went ahead with a rush, 
made up for lost time, caught up to the European nations, and 
beat them at their own game. 

How dull is the bald outlioo of history, and how thin and lifeless 
are the figures that pass through it I Yet sometimes, when one reads 
a book written in the olden time, life seems to pour into the dead 
past, and the stage seems to come quite near to us, and living and 
loving and hating human beings move on it. 1 have been reading 
about a charming lady of old Japan, the Lady Murasaki, who lived 
many bmidrods of years ago—^long before the civil wars of which I 
have written in this letter. She has written a long account of her 
life at the Emperor's Court in Japan, and as I read extracts from 
this, with its delightful touebee, and iotimaoics, and courtly futilities, 
the Lady Muras^ became very real to me, and a vivid picture arose 
of Uie limited but artistic world of the Court of old Ja|>an. 
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EUROPE IN TURMOIL 

Augvst 4, 1032 

1 HAW not written these letters to tou for many days; it must 
be nearly two weeks since I wrote. One has moods in prison—as 
indeed one has in the world outside too—and lately I have felt little 
inclined to write these letters, which no one sees but myself. They 
are pinned together and put away to await the time, mon^s or years 
hence, when perhaps you may see them. Months or years hence 1 
when we meet again, and have a good look at each other, and I am 
surprised to find how you have grown and changed. We shall have 
])lenty to talk of and to do then, tad you wiU pay little attention to 
these letters. There will be quite a mountain of thorn by that time, 
and how many hundreds of hours of my prison life will looked up 
in them I 

But still I shall oeiry on with these letters and add to the pile of 
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thoM already written* Perhaps they may interest yon; and oer> 
tainly they intereet me. 

We have been in Asia for Bozne little time oow^ and we have 
followed her etoiy in India, in Malaysia, and in (ihina. and Japan. 
We left Europe, rather suddenly, just when it was waking up and 
beginniDg to get iotereeting. There was a '' reoaissance a re- 
bi^. Or perhaps it would bo more oorreot to say that there was 
a new birth, because the Europe which we find developing in the 
sixteenth century was no copy of any older period. It was a new 
thing, or at least an old thing with an entirely new covering on it. 

Everywhere in Europe there is turmoil and restleesness, and a 
bursting out of an enclosed place. For many hundreds of years a 
social and economic structure modelled on feudal lines bad covered 
Europe and held it in ite grip. For a while this shell prevented 
growth. But the shell was cracking now in many places. Colum* 
bus and Vasco da Gama and the early discoverers of the sea«routee 
broke through the shell, and the sudden and astounding wealth of 
Spain and Portugal from the Americas and the East dar.zled Europe 
and hastened the change. Europe begam to look beyond its narrow 
waters and to think in terms ol the world. Great pc^biJities of 
world trade and dominion opened out. The hourgeoUU grew more 
powerful, and feudalism became more and more of a hindrance In 
western Europe. 

Feudalism was already out of date. The essence of this system 
had been the shameless enloitation of the peasantry. There had 
been forced labour, unpaid work, all manner oi spocial dues and 
payments to the lord, and this lord himself was me judge. The 
sunering of the peasantry liad been so groat that, as we have seen, 
peasant riots and wars had broken out frequently. These peasant 
wars spread and became more and more frequent, and the economic 
revolution which took place in many parts of Europe, replacing the 
feudal system with the middle class or bourgeois State, followed, and 
was largely brought about by these a^parian revolts and jacqusries. 

But do not think that these changes were brought about quickly. 
They toot long, and for scores of years civil war raged in Europe. 
A groat part of Europe was, inde^, ruined by these wars. Tlwy 
were not only peasant wars, but, as we shall see, religious wars be* 
twoen ProtcHtant and Catholic, national wars of freedom, as in the 
Netherlands, and the revolt of the bourgeoisie agmnet the absolute 
power of the king. All this aounda veiy oooftising, does it notf 
Well, it is confusing and complicated. 6ut if we look at the big 
events and movexnexits, we shall be able to make something out of it. 

The first thing to remember is that there was great distress and 
suffering among the peasantry, which resulted in the peasant wars. 
The second thing wiuoh wo must note is the rise of the bourgeoisie 
and the growth of the productive forcee. More labour was applied 
in producing things ana there was more trade. The third thing to 
note is the fact that the Church was the greatest of the landowners. 
It was a tremeodoos vested interest, ana was thus, of course, very 
much ixiierested in the feudal system continuing. It wanted no 
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eooQomtc change which might deprire it of a great deal of ita 
wealth and property. Thus when the religious revolt from Rome 
took place, it fitted in with the eooDomic revolution. 

This great eooDomio revolution was accompanied by, or followed 
by, changes in all directions—social, religious, political. If you take 
a distant and large enough view of Europe in the slrteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, you will be able to make out bow all these 
activities and movements and changes were inter-related and 
connected together. Usually three great movements of this period 
are emphasized—Renaissance, Reformation, and Revolution. But 
behind all these, reroember, was the economic distress and turmoil 
leading to the economic revolution, which was far the most important 
of all the changes. 

The Renaissance was the re-birth of learning—the growth of art 
and science and lileraturo, and the languages of European coun¬ 
tries. The Itoformation w'as a revolt against the Roman Church. 
It was a popular revolt against the oomiption of the Church; it was 
also a revolt of the princes of Europe against the claims of the Pope 
to lord it over them; and thirdly it was an attempt to reform tne 
Chuix'h from within, lie volution was the political struggle of the 
bourgeoisie to control the kings and limit their power. 

Behind all those movements lay another factor***priotiDg. You 
will remember that thu Arabs learned paper-making from the Chinese 
and Europe learnt it from the Arabs. Still, it took a long time before 
paper was cheap and abundant. Towards the end of the fifioonth 
oeotury books ^gan to be printed in various parts of Europe-^in 
Holland, Italy, England, Hungary, etc. I'ry to think of what the 
world was like before paper and printing became common. We are 
so used to books and ])apcr an<l printing now that a world without 
them is most dilfioult to imagine. Without printed books it is almost 
impossible to teach many people even reading and writing. Books 
have to be copied out laboriously by hand and can reach.oiuy a small 
number of people. Teaching has to be largely oral, and students 
have to learn everything by heart. You see that even now in some 
primitive makiabs and pdtJishdids. ^ 

With the coming of pa|>er and printing an enormous change takes 
place. Printed l^oks appear—school books and others. Very 
soon there are many people who can read and write. The more 
people read, the more they think (but this applies to the reading of 
thoughtful books, not to much of the trash that appears to-day}. 
And the more one thinks, the more one begins to examine existing 
conditions and to criticize them. And this often leads to a^challenge 
of the existing order. Ignorance is always afraid of change. It 
fears the unknown and sticks to its rut, however miserable it may be 
there. In its blindness it stumbles on anyhow. But with right 
reading comes a measure of knowledge, and the are partly 
opened. 

It was this opening of the eyes by means of paper and printing 
that helped tromendoualy all these great movements of which we 
have bew speaking. Among the earliest books to be printed were 
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Bibles, aad many persoas who bad only heard the Latm text of tho 
Bible tiU then and bad not understood it, were now able to read the 
book in their own language. This reading often made them yery 
critical and somewhat independent of the prieeta. School books 
adso appeared in large numbers. From this time onwards we find 
that the languages of Europe develop rapidly. Till now Latin had 
overshadowed uom. 

Tho history of Europe is full of the names of great men during this 
period. We shall come across some of thorn later. Always, when 
a country or continent breaks throtigh the shell which has prevenUxl 
growth, it shoots ahead in many directions. We find this in 
Europe, and the story of Europe at this period is most interesting 
and instructive because of the economic and other great changes that 
take plaoe. Compare it to the history of India, or even of China 
during the same period. As I have told you, both these countries 
were r^ead of Europe in many ways at tho time. And yet there in a 
passivity about thoir history as compared with the dynamic nature 
of European history of this period. There are great r^ers and great 
men in India and China and a high degree of culture, but, and 
especially bo in India, the masses socm to bo spiritless and passive. 
They put up with ebangos of rulers without any great objection. 
They seem to have been broken in, and have become too much used 
to obedience to challongo authority. Thus their history, though 
interesting occasionally, is more a record of events and rulers 
than of popular movements. 1 am not sure how far this is true of 
China; but of India it certainly has been true for many hundred 

K ars. And all the ills that have como to India during this period 
ve been due to this unhappy condition of our people. 

Another tendency to be noticed in India is the desire to look back 
and not forward; to the heights wc onoo occupied and not to the 
heights we hope to occupy. And so our people sighed for tho past, 
and, instead getting a move on. obeyed anyone who chose to order 
tliem about. Ultimately empires nwt not so much on their strength 
as on tho servility of tho people over whom they dominate. 
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Otne of the turmoil and travail that were spreading all over Europe 
rose the fine fiower of the Renaissance. It grew in the soil of Italy 
first, but it looked aoroea the oenturiee to old Greece for inspiration 
and nourishment. From Greece It took its love of beauty, and added 
to the beauty of bodily form something that was deeper, that came 
from the Tn{nA and was of the spirit. It was an urban growth, and 
the cities of nmrtbem Italy gave shelter to it. In particular, Florence 
was the home of the early Baomssanoe. 
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Florence had already produced, in the UiirteenUi and fourteenth 
centuries, Dante and Petrarch, the two great poets of the Italian 
language. During the Middle Agee it was for a long time the financial 
capital of Europe, where the big money-lenders congregated. It was 
a little republio ^ rich and not very admirable people, who often 
ill-treated their own great men. P'ickle Florence*^ it has been 
called. But, in spite of the money-lenders and the despots and 
tyrants, this city produced, in the second half of the fifteenth century, 
three remarkable men: Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, and 
Raphael. All three of them were very great artistB and painters; 
Leonardo and Michelangelo were great in other directiona also, 
Michelangelo was a wonderful eoulptor, hewing mighty fibres 
out of the solid marble; and he was a great architect, and the 
mighty Cathedral of St. Peter^s in Rome was largely fasUoned by 
him. He lived to a tremendous ag^^nearly ninety—and almost 
to bis dying day he laboured at St. Peter’s. He was an unhappy 
man, always seeking for something behind the surface of things, 
always thinking, always attempting amazing taska. One paints 
with his head, not with bis bands,’’ ho once said. 

Leonardo woa the oldest of the three, and in many ways the 
most wonderful. Indeed, he was the most remarkable man of his 
age, and, remember, it was an ago which produced many great men. 
A very great painter and sculptor, he was also a great thinker and 
scientist. Always experimenting, always probing, anfl trying to 
find out the reason for things, ho was the fir^ of the great scientista 
that have laid the foundations of modern science. " Kindly 
nature," ho said, secs to it that you may find something to Jeam 
everywhere in the world." Ho was a self-taught man, and began 
teac^g himself Latin and mathematics at the age of thirty. He 
became a great engineer also, and he was the first to discover that 
blood circulated through the bo<ly. He was iascinated by the 
structure of the body. " Coarse people," ho said, bad habits 
and shallow judgments do not deserve so beautiful an instrument, 
such a complex anatomical equipment, as the human body. They 
should merely have a sack for taking in food and letting it out again, 
for they are nothing but an alimentary canal t " He was bimsdf a 
vegetarian, and was very fond of animals. A habit of bis was to 
buy caged birds in the market and set them &ee immediately. 

Most amazing of all were Leonardo's attempts at aviation or 
flying in the air. He did not succeed, but he went a good way 
towa^^ success. There was no one to follow up his theories and 
experiments. Perhaps if there had been a couple of Leonardos to 
follow him, the modem aeroplane might have been invented 200 
or 300 years ago. This strange and wonderful man lived from 1462 
to 1619. His life, it is said, " was a dialogue with Nature "• He 
was always asking questions, and trying to find answers to ^em by 
experiment; he seemed to be ever reaching forward, trying to grasp 
the future. 

I have written about these three men of Florence, and especially 
about Leonardo, because be is a favourite of mine. The historj of 
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thd republic of Florence ie not Tery pleasent or edifying, with its 
iatrigues and despots and knavish rulers. But much may be for* 
given Florence—we may excuse even her money-lenders I —because 
of the great men she has produced. The shadow of these great sons 
of hers lies on her still, and as you pass the streets of this beautifiil 
city, or look at the lovely Amo os it flows by under the medieval 
bridges, an enchantment seems to oome over you, and the past 
becomes vivid and alive. Dante goes by, and B^trioe, the lady be 
loved, passes, leaving faint penome trailing behiud her. And 
Leonardo seems to march along the narrow streets, lost in thought, 
pondering over the mysteries oilife and Nature. 

So the Renaissance flowered in Italy from the flfteenth century, 
and gradually travelled to other western countries. Great artiste 
tried to put life in stone and canvas, and the galleries and museums 
of Europe are full of their paintings and sculptures. Id Italy there 
was a decline in the artistic renaissanoe by toe end of the sixteenth 
century, In the seventeenth century Holland produced great 
painters, one of the most famous being Rembrandt, and in Spain 
about this time there was Velasquez. But I shall not mention more 
names. There are so many of them. If you are interested in the 
great mas ter-painters, go to the galleries and look at their works. 
Their names arc of little account; it is their art and the beauty they 
oreated that have a message for us. 

During this period—the fifteenth to the seventeenth centurieB-^ 
science also gradually forges ahead and comes into its own. It had 
a stifl* fight with the Chur^, for the Church did not believe in making 
people think and experiment. For it the oarth was the centre of the 
universe and the sun went round it and the stars were fixed points 
in the heavens. Any one who said otherwise was a heretic and 
might be dealt with by the Inquisition. In spite of this a Pole, 
named Copernicus, did rhallenm this belief and proved that the 
earth went round the sun. ^us be laid the foundations of the 
modem idea of the universe. He lived from 1473 to 1543. Some¬ 
how he managed to escape the wrath of the Church for his revolution¬ 
ary and heretical opinions. Others who came after him were not so 
fortunato. Giordano Bruno, an Italian, was burned in Home by 
the Church in 1600 for inastiDg that the earth went round the sun, 
and tlie stars were themselves suns. A contemporary of his, Galileo, 
who made the telescope, was also threatened by the Church, but 
be was weaker than Bruno, and thought it more expedient to recant. 
So he admitted to the Church that ha was mistaken in his folly and 
that the earth was of coarse the centre of the oniveree, and the sun 
went round it. Even so, he had to spend some time in prison 
doing penance. 

Among the prominent men of soienoe in the sixteenth century was 
Harvey, who finally proved the circulation of the blood. In the 
seventeenth century comes one of the greatest names in science^ 
Isaac Newton, who was a great mathematician. He discovered what 
its called the law of gravitation-^f how things fall—«nd thus wrested 
another of Nature's secrets. 
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So much* or rather so little* for scioaoe. Literature also forged 
ahead during this period. The new spirit that was abroad affected 
the young European languages powerfully. These languages had 
existed for some time, and wo nave seen that Italy 1^ already 
produced great poets. In England there had been Chaucer. But 
Latiu, the speech and language of the learned and of the Church all 
over Europe, overshadowed them all. They were the vulgar tongues 
—the vernaculars, as many people veiy curiously coll the Indian 
languages still. It was almost undignified to write in them. But 
the now spirit, and paper and. printing, pushed Uiose languages 
ahead. Italian was the first in the field; then followed French and 
English and Spanish and, last of all, Gerruan. In France a band of 
young writers in the sixteenth century resolved to write in their 
own language and not in Latin, and to improve their vulgar 
tongue till it became a suitable medium for the best of literature. 

So the languages of Europe progresBod and gained in richness and 
power till they t^camo tbo fine languages they arc to-day. 1 shall 
not mention the Tiazues of many famous writers; I shall give just a 
few. In England there was the famous Shakespeare from 1564 to 
1616; and immediately following him in the seventeenth century 
was Milton, the blind poet of Paradise Lost. In Franca there were 
the philosoplier DoscarteH and the dramatist, Moli^re, botli in the 
seventeenth century. Moli^ro was the founder of the Comikiie 
Franfaiso, the great State theatre in Paris. A contom|^rary ol* 
tSbakespeare in ^paiii was Cervantes, who wrote Do7t Quixote, 

Cue other name 1 shall mention, not because of its greatness, but 
beciiuse it is well known. This is Maobiayelli, aTioUior FJortmtino. 
He was just an ordinary politician in the fifteenth-sixteenth cen* 
iurics, but ho wrote a book, called The Prince, which becuine famous. 
Tills book gives us a glimpse into the minds of the princes and 
politicians of the day. Machiavclli tolls us that religion is necessary 
for a governmonb**‘not. loind you, to make {>ooplo virtuous, but to 
iielp to govern them and keep them down. It may even bo the duty 
of the ruler to support a religion wliicb he believes to be false I 
A prince,*’ says Machlavelli, ** must know how to play at once 
man and beast, lion and fox. Ho neither should nor can keep his 
word when to do so will turn against him.... I venture to maintain 
that it is very disadvantageous always to be honest; useful on the 
other hand, to appear pious and loithful, humane and devout. 
Nothing is more usoful than the appearance of virtue.*’ 

Pretty bad, is it not ? The greater the sooundreJ, the better the 
prince ! If this was the state of an average prince's miad in those 
days in Europe, it is not surprising that there was continuous trouble 
there. But why go bo far ba<£? Even to-day the imperialist 
Powers behave much like the prince of Machiav^li. Beneath the 
appearance of virtue, there is gro^ and eruelty and unsorupulousnees; 
beneath the kid glove of civilisation there is the red daw of the 
beast. 
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THE PROTESTANT REVOLT AND THE 

PEASANTS’ WAR 


AMguat S, 1032 

I HAVE writton several letters to you alreatly about Europe 
during the fifteenth to the seventeenth centurios. 1 have told you 
something about the passing of tlio Middle Ages, and the great distress 
of the peasantry, and the rise of the bourg^oi^it^ and the discovery of 
America and the seaways to the East, and the ptogress of art, and 
Bcienoe, and the languages of Europe. But much still remains to 
be told about this period to complete the outlinos of the )ncture. 
llemember that my lost two letters, os well as the one about the soa« 
routes, and this ono that 1 am writing, and perltaps one or two others 
to follow, deal w*ith the same period in Europe. I write separately 
about different tnovemciitH and activities, but they took place more 
or less at the same time, and each influenced the other. 

Even before tlio times of the iienaissimee there had beem rumblings 
in the body of the Homan Church. Both tho princes and tK>ople8 
of Euro])e were beginning to feel the heavy hand of tho Church, 
and to grumble a little, and to doubt. Frederick 11, tho Emporar, 

f 'ou will remember, had quite an argumoot with the Pope, and cared 
(ttlo oven for oxcoinm uni cation. Those signs of doubt and disobodi- 
ence angered Rome, and it resolved to crush the now heresy. For 
this purpose the Inquisition was created, and tUoro Was the burning 
of unhappy men who wore styled heretics, and women, who were 
accused of being witches, all over Europe. John Unss of Prague 
WHS tricked and burnt, and thereupon his followors in Bohemia, tho 
HusBites, raised tho banner of revolt. Not all the terror k of the 
Inquisition could put down this new spirit of revolt against tho 
Roman Church. It spread, and to it was added, no doubt, tho feeling 
of tlie peasantry against the Church as a big landowner. And the 
princes in many places encouraged this spirit for selfish reasons, 
^oy were casting envious and covetous eyes on the vast properties 
of the Church. The printing of books and Biblos added to the 
smouldering fire. 

Early in the sixteenth century there rose in Germany Martin 
Luther, who was to become the great leader of the revolt against 
Rome. Ho was a Christian priest who after a visit to Home b»ame 
disgusted with tho corruption and luxury of the Church. This 
cootooversy grew and grew till it split up the Roman Church into 
two, and (Mvided weetorn Europe into tw‘o campe, religious as well 
as political. The old ortl^ox Greek Church of Russia and eastern 
Europe kept apart from thus oontroveray. So far as it was conoemed 
Home was its^ far removed from the true faith. 

In this way began the Protestant revolt. It was called Protestant 
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because it proUsied against various dogmas of the Roman Church, 
Ever since then there have been two mAin divisions of Christianity 
in wostem Europe—«Roman Catholic and Protestant. But the 
Proteatante are divided up into many sects. 

This movement against the Church la called the Reformation. It 
was in the main a popular revolt against corruption as well as the 
authoritarianism of the Church. Side by side witn tliis»many princes 
wanted to put an end to all attempts by the Pope to dominate over 
them. They resented very much the interference of the Pope in 
their political affairs. There was also a third phase of the Beforma* 
tion, an attempt by loyal Churchmen to reform the Church of its 
abuses from within. 

You will perhaps remombor the two orders of the Church—the 
Franciscan and the Dominican. In the sixteenth century»just about 
the time Martin Luther was gaining in strength»a new Church order 
was started by a Spaniard»Ignatius of Loyola. He called it the 

Society of Jesus and its members wore called Jesuits. 1 have 
already referred to the Jesuits visiting (*hina and the East. This 
** Order of Jesus was a very remarkable Kooioty. It aimed at 
training people for efKoient and wholo*timo si'rvioe of the Roman 
Church and the Pope. It gave a hard training, and so successful 
was this, that it produced remarkably efficient and faithful 
servants of the Church, iio faithful were they to the Church, that 
they obeye<l it blindly and without questioning, and they gave their 
all to it. Where tho Church stood to gain by it, they would sacrifioo 
tbemselvoB willingly to it; indeed, they have had a reputation of 
Ixnng wholly without scruple in tho sorvico of tho Church. The 
good of the Churcli justified and excused everything. 

This remarkable body of men was of the greatest help to the Roman 
Church. Not only did they carry its name and message to distant 
lands, but they raised the standard of the Church in Europe. Partly 
on account of the intoniol movument for roform, and largely because 
of tho menace of the Protestant revolt, thcro was much less cor« 
niption in l^oxno. Thus the Reformation split the Church into two 
and at the same time reformed it internally to some extent. 

As the Protestant revolt developed some of the kings and princes 
of Europe sided with one party, some with the other. Religious 
motives had little to do with t^. It was mostly a question of 
politics and the desire for gain. The Emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire at that time was Charles V, a Hapsburg. Owing to the 
marriages of his father and grandfather, he happened to inherit a 
large em})ire which included Austria, Germany (nominally), Spain, 
Naples and Sicily, the Netherlands and Spanish America. It was a 
favourite method in Europe in those days, this way of adding to one’s 
dominions by marriage. Thus Charles, for no merit of his own, 
happened to rule over half Europe, and for a while be seomedto be a 
erwt man. He decided to side with the Pope against tho Proteatante. 
The idea of the Reformation was not in keeping with the idea of 
empire. But many of the smaUer German prinoos sided with the 
Protestants, and there were two factions throtigbout Germany— 
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the Roman and the Lutheran. This naturally resulted in civil war 
in Germany. 

In England the much-manied Henry VIII went against the Pope 
and favoured the Protestants, or rather himself. He coveted the 
property of the Churc}\ and, after breaking with Rome, he confiscated 
all the rich lands of the abbeys and nionasterios and the churches. 
A personal reason for his break with the Pope was because he wanted 
to divorce his wife, and marry another woman. 

In France the position was ]) 0 <mUar. Tho Chief Minister of the 
King was the famous Cardinal Richelieu, who practically ruled the 
kingdom. Riobolieu kept France on the side of Home and Pope 
and orushod Protestantism there. But, such are tho intrigues of 
politics, he encouraged Protestantism in Germany so that there 
ir^ht be civil war there aiul Germany might bc^uuio weak and 
disunited ! The antagonism of France and Germany to each other 
runs like a thread through the history of Enrols). 

Luther wits th<i groat Protestant, and ho opposed the autliority of 
Homo. But do not ini agi n o that he was to! oran tin religion. Ho was 
as intolerant a.s the Pope ho was fighting. So the Itoformation did 
not bring religious liberty to Europe. It bred a new type of fanatic— 
the puritan and the Calvinist. (Jalvin wits one of tho later Imulors 
of the Protestant movement. Ho was a go<xl organizer, and for a 
whilo ho controlled tho city of Geneva. Do you romembev tho 
great monument to the Reformation in tho park at Geneva f The 
liuge expanse of wall with statues of Calvin and others 1 Calvin 
was so intolerant that he burnt many persons because they simply 
did not agree with him and wore free thinkers. 

Luther and tho ProtesUkuts wore helped greatly by tho maos of 
the people because there w*as a strong feeling against the lioman 
Churcli. As 1 have told you, the poanantry were very iniHiTable and 
there were frequent riots. Thow> riots developed into a regular 
Peasants' War in Germany. The poor peasants rose against the evil 
system which cruahod them and demanded the moni ordinary and 
reasonable rights—that serfdom should cease, and the right to fish 
and hunt. But even those wore doniod them, and tho princes of 
Germany tried to crusb them with ovory species of barbarity. And 
Luther, tho great reformer, what was his attitude 1 Did ho side w ith 
tho poor peasants and support their just demands t Not he [ On 
the peasants' demand that serfdom should end, Luther, said: This 
article would make all men equal and so change the spiritual king* 
dom of Christ into an external worldly one. Impossible I An 
earthly kingdom cannot exist without inequality of persons. Some 
must be free, others serfs, some rulers, others subjects.'^ He curses 
the peasants and calls for their doetruction. Therefore lot all who 
are able hew them down, slaughter and stab them, openly or in 
secret, and remember that there is nothing more poisonous, noxious 
and utterly diabolical than a rebel. You must kill him as you wou Id 
a mad dog; if you do not fall upon him, be will fall upon you and 
the whole land.’* Pretty language this, especially coming from a 
religious leader and a reformer. 
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So one sees that all the talk of freedom and liberty was meant 
for the upper claaBea otily> not for the maRseR. The massoB had lired, 
almost in every age, a Ufe not far removed from that of the animals. 
They must continue to do so, according to Luther, because that was 
laid down by Heaven. The Protestant revolt against Rome had 
been largely caused by the great economic distreds of the people. 
It had fitted in with it and had utilized it. But when it was feared 
that the serfs might go too far and gain their freedom from serfdom— 
this was a little enough thing—the Protestant leaders joined the 
imnces in crushing them. The day of the masses was still far distant. 
The now age that was dawning was the age of the middle classes, the 
bourgtoisit. From all the conflicts and wars of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, one can see this class, almost inevitably, 
rising stop by stop. 

Wherever this rising ^cnirgeoisie was fairly strong, there Protestant^ 
ism sproad. There wore many kinds and sects of Protostants. In 
England the King made himself the head of the Church^tho ** Do* 
leodor of the Faith ’*—and the Church practically censed to be a 
Church and became just a department of tbo government. The 
Church of England has continued to bo so ever since. 

In other countries, espocinlly in Germany, Switzerland and the 
Netherlands, other sects grew in prominence. Calvinism spread 
because it was in keeping with the growth of the bourgtoi^U. In 
religious matters Calvin was terribly intolerant. There was torture 
and burning for the heretics, and the strictest discipline of the 
faithful. But in busineas matters his teaching was more in keeping 
with grow'ing trade and industry, which the Roman teaching wus 
not. Profits in business wore hlcssed, and credit was encuumgod. 
So the new hourgaoisit adopted this new version of the old faith and, 
with a perfectly easy conscience, wont on making money. They 
liad utilized the masses in their fights against tho feudal nobles. 
Now, having triunijjliod over tho nobles, they ignored or sat upon 
the masses. 

But tho bourgeoisit had to face many obstacles yet. There was 
the king still in the way. l*ho king had joined with the men of the 
town in fighting the nobles. Now that the nobles bad been reduced 
to powerJeasnesB, the king was much stronger, and ho warned to 
bo master of the field. The contest between him and the middle 
classoB was yot to come. 
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AUTOCRACY IN SIXTEENTH^ AND 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY EITROPE 

August 2a, 1932 

1 HA vs again been very negligent. It is long aince 1 wrote these 
letters. There is none to question me or keep me up to the mark, 
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and flo I Blacken oocaeionally and busy myself with other thlnsB. 
If we were together it would be different, would It not! But why 
should I write then, if you and I oould talk to each other! 

My last letters to you were about Europe at a ^me of great 
tunnoit and change. They dealt with the great changes in the 
sixteenth and seveDtoenth centuriee, the changes that came with 
or followed the economic revolution which put an end to the Middle 
Ages and raised up the 6ourpeo»M. In our last letter we saw 
Christendom in western Europe breaking up into two factions^ 
Catholic and Protestant. Germany waa the special battle-ground 
of the religious struggles between these two factions because the 
two parties were more or less evenly balanced. The other countries 
of western Europe were also involved to some extent in these 
struggles. England kept ap^ from the continental religious 
struggle. Under her king, Henry VIll, she out herself off from 
Rome without much internal disturbance, and established a Church 
of her own which was something between the Catholic and the 
Protestant. Henry oared little for religion. He wanted the 
Church lands, and bo got them; and ho wanted to marry again, 
and he did so. Thus the main result of the Koformation was to 
free the kings and princes from tho leading-Htrings of the Pope. 

WhUe those movements of the Renaissanco and Reformation 
and tho economic turmoil wore changing the face of Europe, what 
was the political background like 1 what was the map ot Europe 
like in the sixtoonth and seventeontli centuries I It was, of course, 
a changing map during thoeo 200 years. Let us tbon look at the 
map as it was early in the sixteenth century. 

in the south-east tho Turks hold Constantinoplo and tboir empire 
advances into Hungary. In the south-west comer the Muslim 
Saracens, deecondniits of the Arab conquerors, have been driven 
away from Granada, and Spain has omerged as a Cliristian Power 
under the joint rule of Ferdinand and Itiabella. The long cen¬ 
turies of conflict between Christian aud Muslim in Spain have 
made the Spaniard oliag to his Catholic religion passionately and 
with bigotry. It is in Spain that Uie terrible Inquisition is estab¬ 
lished. Under the glamour of the discovery of America and the 
wealth that this is bringing her, Spain is beginning to play a lead¬ 
ing part in European politics. 

Lwk at the map again. We recognize England and France, 
much as they ore now. In the centre of the map is the Empire, 
divided up into many German States, each of which was more or 
less independent. It is a curious collection of little States under 
princes, dukos, bishops, electors and buch-like persons. There are 
also many towns with special privileges, and the northern com¬ 
mercial towns have joined up and formed a confederation. Then 
there is the republic of Switzerland, in fact free, but not yet formally 
roconuzed to be so; tho republic of Venice, and also other city- 
repu oBcb in northern Italy; the territory belongiog to the Popes, 
round about Rome, cailed the Papal States; and the kingdom of 
Naples and Bicdly to the couth of tnem. To the east there is Poland 
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b«tw6eQ tb6 Empiro ftnd Russia, and tho kizxgdom of Hungary^ 
with the Ottoman Turks casting their shadow on it. Farther to 
the east is Russia, newly developing into a strong State, after it 
had got rid of the HongoLa of the Golden Horde. And to the 
north and west there are some other countries. 

Such was Eutoto early in the sixteenth century. In 1620 
Charles V became Emperor. He was a Hapsborg and, as we hare 
seen, he managed to inherit the kingdoms of Spain, of Naples 
and Sicily, and the Netherlands. It is strange how whole ootintries 
and peoples changed masters in Europe because of certain royal 
xnamagee. Millions of people and great coontriee were just in¬ 
herited. Sometimes they were nven as dowries. The island of 
Bombay thus came to an English king, Charles II, as the dowry 
of his wife Catharine of Braganxa (in Portugal). By oaref^ 
marriage, therefore, tho Hapsburgs gathered together an empire, 
and Charles V became head of this. He was a very ordinary 
man, ohiofly noted for eating enormously, but for the moment his 
great dominions made him seem a colossus in Europe. 

In tho same year that Charles became Emperor, Suleiman 
became head of the Ottoman Empire. Boring his relm this 
empire spread in all directions, and ospecially in oastom Europe. 
The ISirlcs came right up to the gates of Vionna, but just missed 
capturing this beautiful old city. But they terrified the Hapsburg 
Emperor, and he thought it expedient to buy off Suleiman by 
paying him tribute. Iznaglne the great Emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire paying tribute to the Saltan of Turkey. Suleiman is known 
as Suleiman the Magnificent. Ho took the title of emperor him¬ 
self, as bo considoTM himself the reproeentative of too Eastern 
B 3 ^ntine Csaars. 

There was a great deal of building activity in Coustantinoplo at 
the time of Suleiman and many beautiful mosques were made. The 
artistic Renaissance in Italy soems to have bad its counterpart in 
the East also. Not only in Constantinople was there artistic a^vity, 
but in Persia and in ^orasao in Central Asia beautiful paintings 
wero being made. 

In India wo have seen Babar, the Moghal, come down from the 
north .west and establish a new dynasty. This in 1526, wben 
Charles V was Emperor in Europe and Suleiman was ruling in Con- 
etautinople. Wo shall have a great deal to say of Babar and his 
brilliant descendants. .It is interesting to note here, however, that 
Babar was himself a Renaissance type of prince, though a better 
one than the European type of the period. He was an adven¬ 
turer, but a gallant knight, with a pasaon for literature and art. 
In the Italy of that pm^ there were also prinoea who were adven¬ 
turers and lovers of Literature and art, and their petty Courts bad 
a superficial brilliance. The Modioi family of Florence and the 
BorgW were famous then. But these Italian princes, and most 
others in Europe at the time, were true followers of BfaebiareUi, 
uDsonipuIous, intriguing, and dosi^tic, using the poison cup and 
the dagger of the ““t***^*" for their opponents. It is hardly fair 
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to compare tbo knightly Babar with this crowd, just ae it would be 
out of place to compare their petty Courts with the Court of the 
Moghal emperors at Delhi or Agra—^Akbar and Shah Jahan and 
others. It is said that these Moghal Courts wore magnificent, and 
were {wrhaps tlie richest and most splendid that have ever existed. 

We have drifted, almost unawares, to India from Eurem. But I 
wanted you to realize what was happening in India and elsewhere 
during the days of the European Rienaissanoe. There was artiatio 
activity then in Turkey and Persia and Central Asia and India. 
In China these were the poacoful and prosperous days of the Mings, 
when a high level of artistic production was reached. But all this 
art of the Renaissance perioc, except perhaps in China, was more 
or less courtly art. It was not an art of the people. In Italy, 
after the groat artists, some of whose names I have montionod, 
passed away, the later RenaisHance art became trivial a^id un¬ 
important. 

So Europe in the sixteenth century was divided up between 
Catholic and Protestant princes. Prineoe counted thon, not their 
people. Italy, Austria, France, and Spain were Catholic; Germany 
lialt Catholic and half Frotostant; EiigUvnd Protestant simply 
because her King chose to bo so. And because England was 
Protestant, this was enough reason for Ireland, whom Ktigland 
tried to conquer and oppress, to remain Catholic. But it is not 
quiU> correct to say that the religion of the people did not matter. 
It did matter in tbo ond, and many a war and revolution took place 
because of it. It is difficult to separate the religious aspect from 
the political and the economic. 1 think I have told you already 
that the ProtestaTit revolt against Rome took place especially 
where the now trading class was bocoming strong. We can thus 
800 that there was a connection between religion and trade. Again, 
many of the princes wore afraid of the religious reformation because 
they thought that under cover of it there might bo civil revolution 
and their authority might bo overthrown, if a man was prepared 
to cballengo the religious authority of the Pope, why, then bo might 
also ohallongo the political authority of the king or prince. This 
was dangerous doctrine for the kings. They still clung to the 
divine right of thoir kind to rule. Evon the Protestant prinoos 
were not prepared to give this up. 

And yet, in spite of Die Reformation, kings were HlI*powerful in 
Europe. At no pro v ious period were they so autocratic. Previously 
tho great feudal nobles checked thorn, and often challenged their 
authority. The merchonte and bourgeois did not 4ke these 
nobles; neither did the king. So with the help of the merchant 
class, as well as the peasantry, the king crushed tbo nobles, and 
became all-powerful. Tho bourgeomt, although they had grown in 
power and importance, were not strong enough yet to check the 
king. But soon the middle classes began to object to many things 
that the king did. In particular, they objects to repeated and 
heavy taxation, and to mtorference in religion. The long did not 
like this at all. He was annoyed at their presumption in objecting 
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to &Qythiiig that ho did. So he put thezn in gaol and punished 
them otherwise. There was arbitnry imprisonment»just as there 
is to-day in India because we refuse to submit to the British Govern¬ 
ment. The king also interfered with trade. All this made matters 
worse and resistance to the king grew. This fight of the bourgeoisie 
for power against the autocracy of the longs lasted many hundred 
years, till recent times, and many a king's bead bad to fall before the 
idea of the divine right of kings was finally buried, and kings were 
put in their proper places. In some countries the victory was won 
early, in others later. We shall follow the fortunes of the fight in 
sub^quent letters. 

But in the sixteenth century the king was boss almost every¬ 
where in Europe—almost, but not quito. You will remember that 
in Switzerland the poor peasants of the mountains bad dared to 
defy the great Hapsburg monarch and bad won their freedom. So, 
in the European sea of absolutism and autocracy, the little peasant 
republic of Switaerland stood out as an island where kings had no 
place. 

Soon matters came to a head in aTiothcr place—the Netherlands— 
and the fight for popular and religious lil^rty was fought out and 
won. It IS a littio country, but it was a great fight against the 
greatest Power in Eutoto tUuu—Spain. Thus the Netherlands 
gave a lead to Europe. Then came a struggle for popular freedom 
in England which cost a king bis head and gave tho victory to the 
Parliament of the day. The Netherlands and England thus took 
tho lead in tlmso struggles of the bourgeoisie against autocracy* 
And bccHUHo tho bourgeoieie won in those countries, it wits able 
to take advantage of the new cvinditions and forge ahead of other 
countries. Both built powerful navies later; both developed trade 
with distant ooun trios; and both laid tho foundations of oinpiro 
in Asia. 

We have not said much about England so far in these letters. 
There was little to say, as England was not a very important 
country in Europe. But a change takes place now and, as we 
shall see, England rapidly forges ahead. Wo have roforrod to 
Magna Cbarta and the early beginnings of Parliament, and to the 
peasant troubles and civil wars between different dynasties. During 
these wars murder and assassinalion by the kings wore common 
enough. Large Quinbors of the feudal n ibles died in the battles, 
and thus their olass lost its strungth. A new dynasty'—tho Tudors— 
came to the throne, oad they jjlayed the autocrat well enough. 
Henry VIII was a Tudor. So was 1^ daughter, Elizabeth. 

After the Emperor Charles V, the Empire split up. Spain and 
the Netherlands went to his son Philip II. Spain at the timo 
towered over Europe as the most powerful monarchy. You will 
remember that it possessed Peru and Mexico, and gold poured from 
the Americas. But, in spite of ColumbuB and Cortes and Pizarro, 
Spain could not take advantage of the new conditions. It was not 
interest^ in trade. AU that it cared for was religion of the most 
bigoted and cruel kind. AU over the country the Inquisition 
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flourished and the most horrible tortures were inflicted on so-called 
heretics. From time to time great public fesUTgls were arranged 
when batches of these heretics ”, men and women, were buriUd 
alire on huge pyres in the presence of the king and royal family 
and ambassadora and thousands of people. acts of 

laith, those public burnings were called. Terrible and monstrous 
alt seems. The whole history of Europe of this period is so 
full of yiolenoe and horrible and barbarous cruelty and religious 
bi^try as to be almost unbelievable. 

^0 Empire of Spain did not last long. The gallant fight of 
little Holland shook it up thoroughly. A little later, in 1588, an 
attempt to conquer England failed miserably, and the ” Invincible 
Armada ” which carri^ the Spanish troops never even reached 
England. It was wrecked on the high seas. This is not surprising, 
as the man in command of the Armada knew nothing about ships 
or the sea. Indood, he went to King Philip II and ” humbly 
requested His Majesty to relievo him hom the post, for, ho said, 
ho knew nothing of sea strategy and, moreover, was a bad sailor. 
But the King answered that the fleet would be led by the Lord 
Himsolf! ” 

So gradually the Empire of Spain faded away. In the days of 
Charles V it was said that the sun never set on his empire, a saying 
which is often repeated about another proud and overbearing 
empire to*day. 
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THE NETHERLANDS FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 

Augwt 27,1932 

I TOLD you in my last letter how kings became supreme, almost 
all over Europe, in the sixteenth oontory. In England there were 
the Tudors, in Spain and Austria the Uapebiirgs. In Hussia and 
in great parts of <Wmany and Italy there were autocratio monarchs. 
France was perhaps typical of this kind of king ruling through a 
personal monarchy, the whole kingdom being considered almost the 

E nal property of the king. A very able minister, the Cardinel 
ilieu, helped in stren^hening hVance and her monarchy. 
Franoe has always thought that her stre^tb and security lay in 
the weakness of Oennany. So Richelieu, who woe a great Catholic 
priest, and who crushed Protestants mercilessly in France, actually 
encouraged Protestants in Germany. This was intended to en« 
courage mutual conflict and diaorder in Oennany, and thus to 
weaken her. This policy met with great success. There was, as 
we shall see, civil war of the worst kind in Germany, which ruined 
her. 

In Franoe also there was civil war in the middle of the seven* 
toentb century—the war of the Fronde it is called. But the King 
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ortuhed both the noblea and the nerohaiite. The nobles bad no 
real power left, but to keep them on hie side the King allowed 
them innumerable priTilegee. They paid practically no tax. Both 
the nobility and olergy were exempt from taxation. The whole 
burden of taxation fell on the common people, and partioularly the 
peasantry. With the money extorted from tbeee poor miserable 
wretches, great and magnihoent palaces arose and a splendid Court 
Kurrounded the King. Do you remember nsiting Versailles, near 
Paris f Those great palaces there, that we go to see now, grew 
up in the seventeenth century out of the Mood of the French 
peasantry. VersaiUee was the symbol of absolute and iiresponaiblo 
monarchy; and it is not surprising that Versailles became the 
forerunner of the French Revolution, which put an end to all 
monarchy. But the revolution was still far off in those days. The 
King was Louis XlV-^the Grand Monarque he was called, the Roi- 
Soleil, the sun round whom revolved the planets of his Court. For 
the enormous period of seventy-two years be reigned, from 1043 
to 1716, and for hie chief minietor he had another great Cardinal, 
Mazarin. Thoro was a great deal of luxury on the top, and royal 
patronage of literaturo and eoienoe and art, but under a thin cover¬ 
ing of splendour there was misery and suffering. It wae a world 
of beautiful wigs and lace cuffs and fine clothing oovering a body 
that wae seldom washed and wae full of dirt and filth. 

We are all of us infiuenoed a gi^t deal bv pomp and pageantry, 
and it is not Burpriaing that Louis XIV infiucnced Europe greatly 
during his long reign. Ho wae the model king and others tried 
to copy him. But this Grand Monarque, what wae bo ? Strip 
your i^uis Quatorzc of his king-gear," says a well-known Englisn 
writer, Carl vie, " and there is lelt nothing but a poor forked r^sh 
with a head fantastically (tarvod." It is a hard description, prob* 
ably applicable to most people, kings and commoners. 

Louis Quatorze carries us to 1715, the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Meanwhile, much had happened in the other oouniriee 
of Europe, and some of these events deserve notice from us. 

1 have told you already of the revolt of the Netherlands against 
Spain. The story of their gallant fight is worthy of closer study. 
An American named J. L. Motley has written a lamous account of 
this struggle for freedom, and he has made it an absorbing and 
fascinating tale. I bMdly know of a novel that is more gripping 
than this moving account of what took place 350 years ago in this 
little oorner of Europe. The book is called The Bise of the Dutch 
i^emUiCj'and I read it in prison. 

The Netherlands include both Holland and Belgium. Their very 
name tells us that they are low lands. Holland comes from hollow* 
land. Great parts of them are actually below sea-level, and enormous 
dykes and walls have to protect them from the North 8ea. Such 
a country, where one has to fight the sea continually, breeds hardy 
seafaring folk, and people who croes the seas frequently take to 
trade. ^ the people of the Netherlands became traders. They 
produced woolkn sad other goods, and the spices of the East also 
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weot to thorn. Kioh and busy oitiee aroM^Bnigee aad Ghent 
and, eep^ialiy, Antwerp. As the trade with the £aat developed, 
these cities grew in we^th, azui Antwerp became in the sUteentb 
century the commercial capital of Europe. In its house of exchango 
it is said that 5000 merchants gather^ daily to do business witli 
each other; in its harbour there were as many as 2500 vessels at 
one time. Nearly 600 vessels came to it and weot from it every 
dav. These merchant classes controlled the city governments. 

This was just the kind of trading community that would be 
attracted by the new religious ideas of the BefonnatiOD. Pro¬ 
testantism spread there, especially in the north. The chances of 
inheritance made the Haps burg Charles V, and after him his son 
Philip II, rulers of the Netherlands. Neither of them could tolerate 
any kind of ireedom—political or relimous. Philip tried to crush 
the privileges of the cities as well os the new religion. He sent as 
governor-general the Duke of Alva, who baa b^me famous for 
hie oppression and tyranny. The Inquisition was established, and 
a " iilood-Cuuncil" which sent thousands to the stake or the 
scaiTold. 

It is a long story, and I cannot tell it here. As the tyranny of 
S|>ain incroa^, the strength of the people to coDil>at it increased 
also. A great and wise lo^er rose amongst them—Prinoe William 
of Orange, known as William the Silent—who was more than a 
match for the Duke of Alva. The Inquisition actually condemned 
in one sentence in IGOb all the inhabitants of the Netliorlands to 
death as heretics, with a few named exceptions. This was an 
auiaxing sentence unique in lustory—three or four lines condemning 
3,000,000 of people 1 

At first the light seemed to bo between the K other land nobles 
and the King of Spain. It was almost like the struggled between 
king and uobicH in other countries. Alva tried to crush them, and 
many a mat noble had to mount the scafibld at Brussels. One of 
the popular and famous nobles who was executed was Count Egmont. 
Later, Alva, hard up for money, tried new and heavy taxation. 
This touched tJie pockets of the merchant classes, and they rebelled. 
Added to this was the struggle between Cathobo and Protestant. 

Spain was a mighty Power, in the full pride of her greatness; 
the Netherlands were just a few provinces of merchant folk and 
eb'ete and extravagant nobles. There was no comparison between 
the two. Yet Spain found it difficult enough to cnisl) them. There 
were massacres repeatedly, whole populations being wiped out. 
Alva and his generals rivalled Chengiz Khan and I'imur in their 
destruction of human life. Often they improved on the Mongols. 
City after city was besieged by Alva, and the untrained men, and 
often the women of the city, fought the trained soldiers of Alva on 
land and water till starvation zu^e it impossible for tbein U> carry 
on. Preferring even absolute destruction of all tiiey valued to the 
Suonish yoke, the HoUanders broke open the dykes and Jet in the 
^ortb to drown and drive away the J^panish troops. As the 
struggle proceeded it became more and more rutiUees, and both aides 
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bocame exceedingly cruel. The Biege of beautiful Haarlem standy 
out, bravely dofonded to the la^t, but ending in the usual znaesacre 
and plunder by the Spanish soldiery; the si^e of Alkmaar, which 
escaped by the piercing of the dykes; and Leyden, Buirounded 
the enemy, with starvation and disease killing thousands. 
Inere were no green leaves left on the trees in Leyden; they had 
all been eaten. Men and women fought with famishing dogs on 
dunghills for scraps. Still they held out, and from the ram parte 
haggard and starving people hurled defiance at the enemy, and 
told the Spaniards that they would live on rats and dogs and any> 
thing rathei* than surrender. ** And when all has perished but 
ourselves, be sure that we will each devour our left arms, retaining 
our right to defend our women, our liberty and our religion, against 
tbe foreign tyrant. Should G<^, in His wrath, doom us to destruc* 
tioD, anu deny us all relief, oven then we will maintain ourselves 
for ever against your entrance. When tbe last hour has come, 
with our hands we shall sot hre to the city, and perish raon, women, 
and cbikli'eii together, in tbe ilainos, rathor than sulfcr our homes 
to be polluted, and our liberties to be crushed." 

Sucm was the spirit of the |>eople of Leyden. But despair reigned 
there as day after day wont by without ndief; and they sent a 
mosHagu to their frlendH of the E8t4kte8 of Holland outside. The 
Eslat^ took the great decision to drown their dear lan<l rather 
than allow Leyden to fall to the enemy. " Better a drowned land 
than a lost land." And U> Leydou, Uieir sorely stricken aial«r«oity, 
they sent this answer: " Rather will wo see our whole land and 
all our posBcssioDS perish in tbo waves, than forsake tbeo, lx>ydeQ 1 " 

At last dyke after dyke was broken and, helped by a favourable 
wind, the sea*waters rushed in, carrying tlic Dutch ships, bringing 
food and roIioT. And the Spanish troops, fearful of this new enemy, 
the sea, departed in haste. So Leyden survived, and, in memory 
of tbe heroism of her inhabitant^*, the University of Leyden, famous 
since then, was established in 1570. 

There are many such tales of heroism, and many of horrible 
butchery. In beautiful Antwerp there was terrible massacre and 
looting, 8000 being killed. Tbe S^panish Fury " it was called. 

But the great struggle was lately uarriod on by Holland, and not 
by the southem part of the Netherlands. By bribery and coercion 
the Spanish rulers succeeded in winning over many of the nobles 
of the Netherlands and made them crush their own countrymen. 
They were helped by the fact that there were far more Ca&olics 
than Frotostaots in the south. They tried to win over tbe Catholics, 
and partly succeeded. And the nobles ( It was shameful to what 
treason and trickery zmmy of them stooped to win favour and 
wealth for themselvee from the Spanish King, even though their 
country might periBh. 

Addressing the General Assembly of the Netherlands, William of 
Orange said : ** ’lis only by the Netherlands that the Netherlands 
are crushed. Whence has tbe Duke of Alva the poweir of which he 
boasts, but from yourselves—from Netberland cities ? Whence his 
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ships, supplies, moDey, weapons, soldiers! From the Nelherl&nd 
people.*' 

6 o, ultimately, the Spazu&rds succeeded in winning over that part 
of the Netherla^a which is roughly Belgium to-day. But Holland 
they could not subdue, try as they did. It is curious to notice 
that right through the stiy^te, almost to the end, Holland did not 
disclaim alleg^oe to Philip II of Spain. They were prepared to 
keep him as king if he would recognise their libottes. At last they 
were forced to cut themselves away from him. They offered the 
crown to their great leader William, but he would not have it. 
Circumstances thus forced them, almost against their will, to become 
a republic. So great was the kingly tradition of those days. 

The stru^le in Holland went on for many years. It was not till 
1609 that Holland became independent. But the real fight in the 
Netherlands took plaoe from 1507 to 4584. Philip II of Spain, 
unable to defeat mlliam of Orange, bad him killed by an asaassin's 
hand. He offered a public reward for his assassination, such was 
the morality ot Europe at that time. Many attempts to kill 
William failed. The sixth attempt succeeded in 1584, and the 
gmt man—Father Willian^" he was called all over Holland*-^ 
died; but he bad done hb work. The Dutch Republic had been 
forged through socrifico and suffering. Resistance to tyrants and 
despots does good to a country and to a people. It trains and 
strengthens. And Holland, strong and eelf-roliant, immediately 
became a great naval Power and spread out to the Far East. 
Belgium, separated from Holland, oontiDued under Spanish rule. 

us look at Germany to oomplete our picture of Europe. 
There was a terrible civil war here from 1618 to 1648, called the 
Thirty Yeaxa’ War. It was between Catholic and Protestant, and 
the little princes and electors of Germany fought each other and 
the Emperor; and the Catholic King of France had a look in on 
the side of the Protestants just to add to the confusion; and ulti* 
matcly the King of Sweden, Gusiavus Adolphus—the Lion of 
the North ** he was called—came down and d^eated the Emperor, 
and thus saved the Proteetuts. But Germany was a ruined 
oountry. The mercenary soldiers were like brigands. They went 
about looting and plundering. Even generals of armies, having no 
money to nay their soldiers or even to feed them, took to looting. 
And—think of it!—this lasted for thirty years : massacre and 
destruction and looting going on year after year. There could be 
little or no trade; there could be hardly any cultivation. And so 
Him was lees and less food, and more and more starvation. And 
this of course resulted in more brigands and more looting. OeN 
many became a kind of nursery for professional and mercenary 
soldiers. 

At last this war came to an end, when, perhape, there was nothing 
left to plunder. But it took a long, long time for Germany to 
recover and pull herself together again. In 1648 the Peace of 
Westphalia put ati end to the German civil war. Bv this the 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire became a shadow and a 
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ffhckst with no power. France took a big elice, Alsace; to keep it 
for over 200 years, and then to be forced to giye it back to a new 
Germany; and again to take it back after the Great War of 1014* 
1918. France thus profited by this peace. Bat another Power 
now arose in Germany which was going to be a thorn in the side 
of Franoe. This was rruseia, ruled by the House of Uohensoliem. 

The Peace of Westphalia finally recognised the republics of 
Switzerland and Holland. 

What a tale of war and massacre and plundering and bigotry, 
I tell you I And yet this was Europe just after the Benaissance, 
when wore had been such an outburst of energy and artistic and 
literary activity. 1 have compared Europe to the countries of 
Asia, and points out the new life that was stirring in Europe. One 
can see this new life Uying to struggle throuch. The birth of a 
new child and of a new order is accompanied with much suffer* 
inff. When there is economic instability at the base, society and 
politics shake at the top. That a new life was stirring in Europe 
is obvious enough. But all round it what barbarous behaviour 1 
It was a maxim of the time that ** the science of reigning was the 
Bcienoe of lying The whole atmosphere reeks with lies and 
intrigue, violence and cruelty, and one wonders how people put up 
with it. 
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ENGLAND CUTS OFF THE HEAD OF HER KING 

August 29,1932 

Wb shall spend some little time on England's history now. 
We have largely ignor^ this so far, as there was little of interest 
there during the Middle Ages, The country was more backward 
than France or Italy. The University of Oxford, however, early 
became a famous scat of learning, and, a little later, Cambridge 
followed. It was Oxford that placed Wycliffe, about whom I 
have already written to you. 

The chief interest in early English history centres round the 
development of Parliament. From early days efforts were made 
by the nobles to limit the power of the k^. There was the 
Magna Charts in 1219. A litUe later the beginninge of Parliament 
are visible. They are crude beginnings. There are the great 
nobles and bishops who develop into a House of Lords. But more 
important ultimately was an elected council oonsiating of knights 
and the smaller landowners and some lepraentativee of the towns. 
This elected council developed into the House of Commons. Both 
these Councils or Houses consistod of landowners and wealthy men. 
Even the men in the House of Commons r op re s ent o d a small number 
of rich landowners and merchants only. 

The House of Ckmunons had little power. They petitioned and 
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poiated out grievances to the king and gradually began to interfere 
with taiation. Without their approvai it was difficult for new 
taxes to be imposed or collected and so the king began the practice 
of asking for their approval for such taxation. The power of the 
purse is always a great power» and Parliament, and especially the 
Commons’ House, increased in strength and prestige as it gained 
this power. Often there was friction between the king and the 
Commons. But still Parliament* was a feeble thing, and the Tudor 
rulers, as I have told you, were more or loss abwluto monarchs. 
But tlio Tudors were clever, and they avoided forcing a struggle 
with Parliament. 

England escaped the bitter roligious struggles of the Continent. 
There was a great deal of religious conflict and rioting and bigotry, 
and a scandalous number of women were burnt alive because they 
were considered to be witches. But compared to the Continent, 
England was peaceful. With Henry Vlll the country was eup> 
posed to turn Protestant. Of course there were many Catholics 
in the land, and there wore also many extreme Protestants. The 
new Church of England, however, was BometLing between the two; 
calling itself I’rotestant* but perhaps more Catholic than Pro* 
tostant, and in reality a departinent of State witik the king for its 
head. The break with liome and the Pope, however, was complete, 
and there was many an " anti-Pu|)ery ’’ riot. In Queen Elizabeth's 
time (she was the daughter of Henry VJIl), the opening of the new 
Bea-routes to the East and to America, and the now opportunities 
for trade, lured many people. Fascinat^ by the success of Span^ 
and Portuguese seamen, and oovotous of the wealth to bo gained, 
England twk to tlio sea. Sir Francis Drake and others iilco him 
at Sxht became the pirates of the seas. plun<lering Spanish vessels 
from America. Drake then went for a mighty voyage round the 
world. Sir Walter llaleigh crossed the Atlantic and tried to found 
a settlement on the east coast of what is now the United States. 
This was called Virginia, as a compliment to Elizabeth, the Virgin 
Queen. It was Kaleigh who first brought the habit of smoking 
tobacco to Europe from America. Then came the Spanish Armada, 
and the complete failure of this proud entornriso encouraged Eng- 
land a great deal. All this has little to do witn the struggle between 
king and Parliament, except that it kept people's minds occupied 
and turned to foreign affairs. But even in Tudor times trouble 
brewed under the surface. 

The Elizabethan poriod is one of the brightest In England. Eliza¬ 
beth was a great queen, and England pr^uced many a great man 
of action in her time. But greater than the Queen and her adven¬ 
turer knights were the poeU and dramatists of this generation, and 
above them all towers the immortal William Shuespearc. His 

K ' kys are, of course, known the world over to-day, although we 
ow little enough about him personally. Ho was one of a brilliant 
band which has enriched the Englich language with numerous 
precious gems which fill us with delight. Even the small lyrical 
poems of the Elizabethan period have a peculiar charm which none 
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others have, la the simpleet aad sweetest of language they trip 
along mer^y, telling us of ©ver>'day happenings in a way all their 
own. Writing of this period, an English critic, Lytton Strachey, 
has told us of the noble band of Elisabethans whose strong and 
splendid spirit gave to England, in one miraculous generation, the 
most glorious heri^e of drama that the world has over known 

Elizabeth died in 1003, just two years before the great Akbar 
died in India. She was succeeded by the then King of Scotland 
because he was supposed to be neat in the line of sucoession. He 
became James I, and England and Scotland thus became one 
kingdom. Wbat England had failed to do by violence was done 
peacefully. James 1 was a believer in the divine right of kings, 
and disliked Parliament. He was not as clevor as Elizabeth, and 
very soon trouble arose between him and Parliament. It was 
during bis reign Uiat many stiff-necked Protestants in England left 
their native country for good and sailed in the Mayfiowtr in 1620 
to settle in America. They objected to the autocratic method of 
James I and tlioy disliked the new Church of England, and did 
not consider it Protestant enough. So they left home and country 
and sot sail for the wild now land across the Atlantic. They landed 
on the nor thorn coasts in a place which they callid New Plymouth. 
More colonists followed them, and gradually the aottlcmcnts in- 
creased till there were thirteen colonies all along the eostem coast. 
Those colonies ultimately developed into tho Unit4xl States of 
America. But that was a long way off yet. 

The son of James I was Charles I, and matters very soon came 
to a bead after he bccamo King In 1625. Parliament therefore 
presented to him in 1026 tho Petition of Right which is a 
famous document in English history. In this petition the King 
was told that he was not an absolute monarch and could not do 
many tbings. He could not tax or imprison pooplo illegally. He 
could not even do in the seventeenth century wbat the English 
Viceroy of India docs in tho twentieth—issue ordiDanoes and 
imprison people under them. 

Annoy<^ at being toi<2 what he could do and what he could not, 
Charles dissolved Parliament and ruled without it. After some 
yeoTB, however, he was so hard up for money that be had to call 
another Parliaxnont. Thera bad been great anger at all that 
Charles had been doing without Parliament, and the new Parlia¬ 
ment was spoiling for a fight with him. WitUn two yearn, in 1642, 
civil war h^an, the King on one side, supported by many nobles 
and a great part of the army, the Parliament on the other, sup¬ 
ported by the rich merchants and the city of London. For several 
years this war dragged on, till there arose on tho side of Parliament 
a great leader, Oliver Cromwell. Ho was a great organizer, a stem 
disciplinarian and a man full of religious enthusiasm for the cause. 

In the dark perils of war," says Carlyle about Cromwell, in 
the high places oi' the field, hope shone in him like a pillar of fira, 
when it had gone out in all ^he others.*' Cromwell built up a new 
army, the Ironrides ** they were called, and filled them with bis 
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ovm disciplined enthusiasm. The Puritans of the army of 
Parliament faced the ** Cavaliers *' of Charles. Cromwell won in 
the end, and Charles, the King, became a prisoner of Parliament. 

Many members of Parliament still wanted to compromise with 
the King, but Cromwell's new army would not listen to this, and 
an officer of this army, Colonel Aide, boldly marched into the 
Parliament House and turned out all such members. Pride's Purge 
this has been c^ed. It was a draatio remedy, and not very com* 
plimentary to Parliament. If Parliament objected to the King's 
autocracy, here was another power, their own army, which paid 
little attention to their legal quibbles. Such is the way of revolutions. 

The remaining members of the House of Commons, called the 
Rump Parliament, decided to try Charles, in spite of the objection 
of the House of Lords, and they oondomned him to death " as a 
tyrant, traitor, murderer, and enemy of bis eoustry And in 
lb49 this man, who bad been their King, and who bad talked of 
his divine right to rule, was beheaded in Whitehall in London. 

Kings die like other people. Indeed, many of them in bistoiy' 
have died violent deaths. Autocracy and kinship breed aKSsssina- 
iion and murder, and English royalties had had enough of assossina* 
tion in the past. But that an elected assembly should presume to 
constitute itself into a court, and tiy the King, and condemn him 
to death, and then hare him beheaded, was a novel and an amatz* 
ing thing. It was curious that the English people, who have 
always b^n very conservative and averse to rapid changes, should 
thus set an example of how a tyrant and traitorous king should be 
treated. But the deed was done not so much by the English 
people as a whole as by the now '* Ironsides " under Cromwell. 

Ail the kings and Ckesars and princes and petty royalties of 
Europe were greatly shocked. What would happen to them if the 
common people bourne so presumptuous and followed the example 
of EnglaMi Many of them would have attacked England and 
crushed her, but the destinies of England were not in charge of an 
inooropotent king then. England was for the first time a republic, 
and Cornwell and his army were there to defend her. Cromwell 
was practically dictator. He was called the Lord Protector ". 
Under his stem and efficient rule England's strength grew and her 
fleets drove away the Dutch and French and Spanish fleets. For 
the first time England became the chief naval Power in Europe. 

But the Engli^ Republic had a very short life—hardly eleven 
years after the death of Charles I. Cornwell died in Iflfid, and 
two years later the Republic fell. The son of Charles I, who had 
taken refuge in foreign counUies, came back to England, and he 
was welcomed and crowned as Charles II. This second Charles 
was a low and disreputable person, and his idea of kingship was 
just to have a good time. But he was clever enou^ not to go 
ibgainst Parliament too much. He was actually in the secret pay 
of the French King. England lost the position she had gained in 
Europe during Cromwell's time, and the Dutch aotuaDy came up 
and burnt the English fleet in the Thames. 
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espies’ brother, Junes II, succeeded him, and immediately 
there was trouble with Parliament. Jamoe was a devout Catholic, 
and he wanted to eatabUsh tbo Pope's aeoondancy again in England. 
But whatever ideas the English people had on religion— ay>d they 
were vague enough—most of them were bitter agaixist the Pope 
and all Popery James 11 oould do nothing against th ift wide* 
spread feeling and, having angered Parliament, he had to fly to 
Franco for refuge. 

Again Puliament had triumphed over the king, and this time 
quite peacefully and without civil war. There was no king in the 
country. But England was not going to be a republic again. The 
Englishman loves a lord, it is said, and, even more, be loves the 
pomp and pageantry of royalty. So Parliament searched for a 
new king, and found one in the House of Orange, which, 100 years 
before, had given William the Silent to lead the great atruttle of 
the Netherla^e against Spain. There was another William, l^iice 
of Orange, now, and be had znarried Mary oi the English royal 
family. So William and Mary were made joint sovereigns in 1688. 
Parliament was supreme now, and the English revolution, giving 
power to the people represented in Parliament, was complete. No 
British king or queen has dared to ohallenge the authority of 
Parliament since that date. But, of oourso, there are many 
ways of intriguing and influonoing, without definitely opposing 
or challenging, and several BriUu kings have adopted these 
methods. 

Parliament became supremo. But what was this Parliament ? 
Do not imagine that it represented the people of England. It 
represented only a very small part of thorn. The House of Lords 
represented, as its name siraiflos, the lords or great landowners and 
the bishops. Even the House of Commons was an assembly of 
rich men, either owners of landed property or big merchants. Very 
few people had the vote. Till 100 years ago there were any number 
of what are called pocket boroughs " in England—that U to say 
oonstituencies which %'ere practically in somebody's pocket. The 
whole constituency might consist of just one or two voters electing 
a member I In 1793 it is said that 306 members of the Bouse 
of Commons were elected by 160 persons in all. One bamJet, 
named Old Sorum, returned two members to Parliament. Thus 
you will see that the vast majority of the people bad no votes and 
were not represented in Parliament. The Hoube of Commons was 
very fax from being a popular assembly. It did not even represent 
the now middle classes ^at wore rising up in the towns. It just 
represented the landowning class and some rich merchanta. 6^ts 
in Parhamont wore bought imd sold, and there was a great deal of 
bribery. And thU took pl&oe right down to 1832, just 100 years 
ago, when a Reform BiU was passed after much agitation, and 
more people got the vote. 

So we see that the victory of Parliament over the king meant 
the victory of a handful of rioli people. England was governed 
really by tnie bandful of landowners with a sprinkling of merchants. 
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All Giber olaasos» comprieing pr^tically the whole nation, had no 
say in the matter. 

In the same way, you will remember that the Dutch Republic, 
which came into eidstence after the great struggle with Spam, wae 
also a rich man's republic. 

After William a^ Mary, Anne, Mary's aUter, was Queen of 
England. At her death in 1714, there was again some difhculty 
about the next king. Parliament ultimately wont to Germany for 
their choice. They chose a Gorman, who was then the Elector of 
Hanover, and made him George I of England. Probably Parlia* 
ment clmse him because he was dull and not at all clever, and it 
was safer to have a foolish king than a clever one who might inter* 
fere with Parliament. George X could not ovun speak English ; tho 
English King was ignorant of English. Even his son, who became 
Georgo II, l^ew hardly any English. In this way was established 
in England tlio House of Hanover, or tiie Hanoverian dynasty, 
which still flourishes there. It can hardly be said to reign, as tho 
reigning and ruling is done by Parliament. 

In the sixteenth and seventeontb centuries there was a CToat deal 
of trouble and friction between Ireland and England. Inero were 
attempts at the conquest of Ireland and rebellions and maasaores 
right through the reigns of Elisabeth and James 1. James con* 
flsoated a great deal of land<Hl property in Ulster, in tho north of 
Ireland, and brought over Protestants from Scotland to settle in 
those areas. Ever since then those Protestant colomsls have 
remained there and Ireland has been divided into two parts : tlio 
native Irish and the Scotch colonists; Roman Catholic and Pro* 
testant. There has been bitter hatr^ between the two, and of 
course the English have profited by this division. As ever, the 
rulers believe in a policy of "divide and rule". Even now tho 
biggest question in Ireland is the Ulster question. 

During tho English civil war there wos a massacre of the English 
in Ireland. Cornwell avenged this cruelly by a masHacro of the 
Irish, and to this day this is remembered bitterly by tho Irish. 
There was more fighting, and there were settlomonle and treaties, 
and these were broken by the English—it is a long and painful 
history, tho history of the agony of Ireland. 

It may interest you to know that Jonathan Swift, the author of 
0uUiver*8 3'raeeis, Lived about this time, from )G(>7 to 1745. Tho 
book is a famous children's classic, but it is really a bitter satire 
on the England of his day. Daniel Defoe, who wrote Robiyuon 
Crusoe, wae a contemporary of Swift. 
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BABAK 

St^iembtr 3, 1032 

Let u6 come back to India. We have spent some time over 
Europe, and in many a letter tried to look tinder the turmoil and 
struggle and warfare, and to understand what was happening there 
during the sixteenth and aevcoteenth centuries. I wonder what 
impressions you have gathered of this period in Europe. What* 
erer your improasions may be, they must be very mixed, and that 
is not surprising, for Europe was a very mixed and curious place 
just then. Continuous aud barbarous warfare, religious bigotry 
and cruelty unmatched in history, autocracy and the '' divine 
right of kings, a degenerate aristocracy, and shameless exploita¬ 
tion of the people. Cliina soemed to be ages ahead of all this— 
nho was a culturtxl, artistic, tolerant and more or less peaceful 
country. India, in spite of disruption and degeneration, compared 
favourably in many ways. 

But Europe also showed a different and a pleasanter face. There 
were the Ix^ginnings of modem science visible, and the idea of 

C opular freedom begins to grow and shako the thrones of kings. 

ndemeath thow, and the cause of these and of most other activities, 
is tho commercial and industrial development of the western and 
n<irth-western European countries. lAtge citiee grow up, full of 
merchants trading with distant countries, and humming with the 
iiiduRtria) activity of the artisans. All over western Europe craft 
tfuilds—‘that is, associations of artisans and craftameo^-grow up. 
These merchant and industrial classeH form tho bourgeoisie —tho 
new middle class. This class grows, but it finds many obstaclos-^ 
political, social, and religious. In politics and social organixation 
there are tho remains of the feudal system. This system belonged 
to an age that was past and did not lit in with the new conditions 
and hindered trade and industry. Feudal lords used to charge all 
manner of tolls and taxes which irritated the trading classes. So 
the bourgeoisie sot itself out to remove this class from power. The 
king did not like the feudal nobles either,as they wanted to encroach 
on his power. So the king and the bourgeoisie became allies against 
the feudal lords aud deprived them of real inRuenoe. As a result 
tho king becomes more powerful and autocratic. 

In tho same way it was felt that the religious organization of tho 
day in western £)urope, and the prevailing religious ideas and 
notions of doing business, came in the way of tho growth of trade 
and industry. Religion itself was connects with the feudal system 
in many ways, and the Church, as 1 have told you, was the biggest 
feudal landlord. Fur many yoans previously individuals and 
groups bad risen to criticize and challenge the Roman Church. 
But they did not make any great difference. Now, however, the 
whole rising bourgeoisie wanted a change, and so the movement for 
reform beewe a mighty one. 
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All these changed, and many others which we have already con* 
aidered togother, were the different aspects and phases of the revolu¬ 
tion which brought the bwrgeoisU to the front. The process seems 
to have been more or lees the same in the western European 
countries, but it took place at different times in the different 
countries. Eastern Europe, meanwhile, and for long afterwards, was 
very backward industriaUy, and so no auoh change took place there. 

In China and India there were also craft guilds and hosts of 
artisans and craftsmen. Industry was as advanced, and oftoi 
more so, than in western Europe. But we do not hud there the 
growth of science at this stago as in Europe, nor is there the same 
kind of urge for popular fre^om. In both countries there were 
long traditions ot relidous freedom and local freedom in towns 
and villages and in guilds. People cared little for the king's power 
and autocracy bo long as they were not interfered with in their 
local matters. Both countries bad built up a social organization 
which had lasted for a very long time and was far more stable than 
anything in Europe. It was ])erhaps the very stability and rigidity 
of this organization which prevented growth. In India we have 
soon dieruption and dogeiieration finally ending in the conquest of 
the north oy the Moghal Babar. The people boein to Lave com¬ 
pletely forgotten their old Aryan ideas ol fre^om and have become 
servile and resigned to any ruler. Even the Muslims who had 
brought a now life to the country seem to have become as degenerate 
and servile ais the others. 

Thus Europe, endowed with a frosbueas and energy which tlie 
old civilizations of the East seemed to lack, slowly steals ahead of 
them. Her sons go to the far oorners of the world. The lure of 
trade and wealth draws her seamen to the Americas and Asia. In 
south-eastern Asia we bsw the Portuguese put an cod to the Arab 
Empire of Malacca. They establish outposts on the Indian coast* 
line and all over the eastern seas. But soon their mastery of the 
^ioe trade is challenged by two new sea Powers, Holland ^d 
England. Portugal is driven away from the East a^ her eastern 
empire and trade perish. The Dutch take Portugal's place to some 
extent and many of the eastern islands are oocu)ued by them. In 
1600 Queen Elizabeth grants a charter to the East India Company, 
a oompany of London merchants, to trade in India, and two yean 
later the Dutch East India Company is formed. Thus begins the 
period of grabbing by Europe in Asia. For a long time thie is 
almost confined to Malay the eastern islands. China is too 
strong for Europe, under the Mings and the early Manchus who 
came in the middle of the seventeenth century. Japan actually 
gw BO for as to turn out every foreigner and shut hersrif up com¬ 
plete in 1641. And India! Our story has lagged behind in 
India, and we must fill up the gap. As we shall see, India rose to 
be a powerful monarchy under the oew Moghal dyrumty, and there 
was little danger or chance of European invoaiom But Bhirope was 
already domixmnt on the seas. 

So we come back to India. In Europe and China and Japan and 
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Malajeia we have reached the end of the eeTenteentii century and 
we are on the verge of the eighteenth. But in India, we are atill 
in the early sixteenth, when ^bar came. 

Babar*B victory over the feeble oontemptible Sultan 

of Delhi in 1526 begins a new epoch and a new empire in India^ 
the Moghal Empire. With a brief interval, it lasted from 1526 
to 1707, a period of 181 years. These were the years of its power 
and glory, wbw the fame of the Qreat Mc^hal of India spread all 
over Asia and Europe. There were six big rulers of this dynasty, 
and then the empire went to pieoee, and the Maratbas and Sikhs 
and others carved out States from it. And after them came the 
British, who, profiting by the breakdown of the central power and 
the oonfu»on in the country, gradually established their dominion. 

I have told you somethiiig of Babar already. Deaoeodad from 
Chongiz and Timur, he bad something of their greatness ^d mill* 
tary ability. But the Mongols had b^me more civilized since the 
days of Chengiz, and Babar was one of the most cultured and 
deughtful pawns one could meat. Thera was no seotarianism in 
him, no rcuigiouH bigotry, and be did not destroy as his ancestors 
used to do. Ho was devoted to art and litaraturo, and was himself 
a poet in Persian. Flowers aud gardens he loved, and in the heat 
of India he thought often of his home in Central Asia. ** The 
violets are lovely in Ferghana,’* he says in bis memoirs; it is a 
inoBd of tnlips and roses.’ 

Babar was only a boy of eleven when his father died and he 
became ruler of oamarqund. It was not a soft ]ob. There wero 
enemies all around him. So, at an age when little boys and girls 
are at school, he had to take to the field with his swora. He lost 
his throne and won it back, and bad many a great adventure in 
lus stormy career. And yet ho manag^ to cultivate literature and 

S cotry and art. Ambition drove him on. Having conquerod 
labul, he crossed the Indus to India. Ho bad a very small army, 
but he had the now artillery which was then being in Enropo 
and western Asia. Tito huge Afghan host that went to fight him 
went to pieces before this little well-trained army and its artillery, 
and violory came to Babar. But liis troubles were not over, and 
Ills fate hung in the balance many a time. Once when grave 
danger threatened him, bis generals advised him to retreat to the 
nor^. But he was made of st^ner stuff and said that bo preferred 
facing death to retreating. He loved the wine-cup. He decided, 
however, at this crisis in his life, to give np drinking, and he broke 
all his drinking-cups. He happened to win, and he aept his pledge 
about wine. 

Babar was barely four years in India when he died. They wem 
four yeaai of fighting and little rest, and he reznained a stranger ^5 
Iiidia and knew litUe about her. In Agra he laid out a splendid 
capital and sent to ConstantiDopIe for a famous architect. Those 
wore the days when Suleiman tM Magnifioeiit was building in Con* 
Btantinople. Sinan was a famous Ottoman architect and be sent 
his favourite pupil Yusuf to India. 
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Babar wrote his memoirs^ and this del^htfuJ hook gjVas intiinate 
glimpses of the man. He telle ue of Hindustan and of its animals 
and flowers and trees and fhiits—not foigetting the ^gs I He 
sighs for the melons and grapes and flowers of hu native country. 
J^id he expressos his extreme diaappointment at the people. 
According to him they have not a single good point in their favour. 
Perhaps he did not get to know them in his four years of war, and 
the more otilturod oiaases kept away from the new conqueror. 
Perhaps also a new-comer docs not easily enter into the life and 
culture of another people. Anyway be found nothing that was 
admirable, either in the Afghans who had been the ruling classes 
for some time, or in the majority of the people. He is a good 
observer and, even allowing for the partiality of a new-comer, bis 
account shows that North India was in a poor way at the time. 
He did not visit ^nth India at all. 

'*The Empire of Hindustan,'* Babar tells us, ^^is extensive, 
populous, and rich. On the oast, the south, and even the west, It 
IS Doued^ by the great ocean. On the north it has Kabul, Ghazni, 
and Kandahar. The capital of all Hindustan is Delhi." It is 
interesting to note that ^e whole of India was looked upon as a 
unit by Babar, although when he came it was split up into many 
kingdoms. Thbt idea of the unity of India bos porMistod through¬ 
out history. 

Babar goes on with his description of India : 

" It is a remarkably fine country*. It is quite a cJilTercnt world 
compared with our countrios. Ita hills and rivers, its forests and 
plains, its animals and plants, its inhabitants and their longiiago, 
Its winds and rains, aro nil of a different nature. . . . You have no 
sooner pasood Sindh than the country, the tro<*s, the Htoncs, the 
wandering tribes, the loaonorR and customs of tbo people, arc all 
entirely tnoM) of Hindustan. Even tlio roptiltw arc different. . . . 
The frogs of Hindustan are worthy of notice. Though of tho 
HftTfiQ species as our own, yet they will run six or sovrn gaz on tho 
face of tho water." 

He then gives lists of tho animals, flowers, trees, and fruits of 
Hindustan. 

And then we oomo to the people. 

" The country of Hindustan bos ftiw plousun?6 to recommend it. 
The people aro not handsome. They liave no idea of the charms 
of friendly eociety, or of frankly mixing together or of familiar 
intercourse. They have no genius, no comprehenHiou of mind, no 
politeness of manner, no kindness or fellow feeling, no ingenxiity 
or mechanical invention in planning or executing &eir handicraft 
works, no skill or knowledge in design or architecture; they have 
no good homes, no good floeh, no grap es or mtisk-meloos, no good 
fruits, no ice or cold water, no gooa f^>d, or bread in their bosoars, 
no baths or colleges, no candles, no torches, not a candlestick." 

What have they got! one is tempted to ask I Babar must have 
been thoroughly fed up when he wrote this. 

" The chief excellence of Huduatan [says BaborJ is that it is a 
large country and has abundanoe of gold au silver. . . . Another 
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coDve&ieACc* of Hixuiuatau u that tJio worJctnon of every profesaioo 
and trade are innumerablo aad without end. For any work and 
any employment, there ie alwa^ a aet ready, to whom the eamo 
employment and trade have aAecended from father to son for 
ages/’ 

I have quoted at sorao lengU^ from these memoirs of Babar. 
Buoh books often give us a better idea of a man than any description 
of him. 

Babar died in 1530, when be was forty^nine years of age. There 
is a well-known story conoeming his death. Humayun, his son, 
was ill, and Babar, in his love for him, is said to have offered his 
own life if his son got well. It is said that Humayun recovered 
and Babar died wltmn a few days of this incident. 

They carried Babar's body to Kabul, and there they buried it 
in a garden he loved. He had gone back at last to the flowers he 
Jong^ for. 
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September 4, 1932 

Bauau had conauored a groat part of northom India by his 
generalship and military efficiency. He had defeated the Afghan 
Bultan of Delhi, and later, and this was the more difficult task, the 
Kajput clans under the leadership of tho gallant Bans Songa of 
Chittor, a famous hero io Rajput history. But he left a difficult 
task for his son Huma^n. Humayun was a cultured and learned 
person, but no soldier like his father. He had trouble all over his 
new empire, and ultimately in 1540, ten years after Babar’s death, 
an Afghan chief in Bihar, named Sher iUian, defeated and drove 
him out of India. So the second of the Great Mogbals became a 
wanderer, hidine himsolf and suffering all manner of privations. 
It was during tnese wanderings in the Rajputana desert that his 
wife gave birth to a son in November 1542. This son, bom in the 
desert, was to become Akbar. 

Humayun escaped to Persia, and 8bah Tamasp, the ruler of the 
place, gave him shelter. Meanwhile Sher Khan was supreme in 
northern India, and for five years he ruled as Sher Shah. Even 
during this brief period he &owed that he was a very capable 
person. He was a brilliant organizer, and his government was 
active and efficient. In the mmst of his wars he found time to 
start a new and a better land-revenue system for assessing taxes 
on the cultivators. He was a stem and bard man, but of all the 
Afghan rulers of India, and of many others also, he was certainly 
L 
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the ablest and best. But, as often happens with efficient autocrats, 
he was all in all in his goTcmment, and with his death the whole 
structure went to pieces. 

Humayun took adrantage of this disorffanization and returned 
from Persia in 1556 with an army. He won, and after an 
interval of sateen years be wa^i again on the throne of Delhi. 
But not for long. Six months later he foil down a staircase 
and died. 

It is intoresting to contrast the tombs or mausoleums of Sber 
Shah and Humayun. Tho Afghan's tomb is at Sahasram in Bihar, 
a stem, strong, imperious^lool^g building, like the man. Hurna^ 
yun's tomb is at Delhi. It is a polish^ and elegant building. 
And from those, structures of stone one can form a good idea of 
those two rivals for empiro in the sixteenth century. 

Akbar w*as only tbirtoen years old then. Like his grandfather, 
bo oamc to the throne early. He ha<l a guardian and protector, 
Bairam Khan—the Khan Baba, ho was called. But within four 
yearn Akliar wearied of guardianship and other people's direction 
and took the government into his own hands. 

For nearly fifty years Akl)ar ruled Inilia, from early in 1556 to 
the end of 1005. This was the period of tlio revolt ox the Nether* 
lands in Europe, and of Shakespeare in England. Akbar's namo 
HUnds out in Indian history, and Homotimes. and in some ways, 
ho reminds one of Ashoka. It is a Htrango thing that a Buddhist 
Emperor of India of the third century beioro (yhriKt, and a MuRliin 
Emperor of India of tho eixteentb century after Glirist, should 
speak in tho same manner and almost in the same voice. One 
wonders if this is not perhaps the voice of India liorsolf speaking 
through two of her great sons. Of Ashoka we know little enough, 
except what be has himself left carved in stone. Of Akbar wo 
know a great deal. Two contomponuy biatonaos of bis Court 
have left long accounts, and the foreigners who visited him, and 
especially the Jesuits who tried hard to convert him to Christianity, 
have written at length. 

Ho was tho third in tho line from Babnr. But the Moghals wore 
still new to the country. They were regarded as foreigners and 
tiicir hold was military. It was Akbar's reign that established the 
Moghal dynasty and made it of the soil and wholly Indian in out* 
look. It was in his reign that the title of Groat Moghal came to 
be used in Europe. He was very autocratic and had uncontrolled 
power. There seems to have h^n no whisper in India then of 
checking a ruler's powers. As it happened, Akbar was a wise 
despot, and be worked bard for the welfare of the Indian pecmle. 
In a eonse ho might be considered to be the father of Ind^ian 
nationalism. At a time when there wan little of natiotxality in 
the country and religion was a dividing factor, Akbar deliberately 
placed the ideal of a common Indian nationho^ above the claims 
of separatist religion. Ho did not wholly succeed in bis attempt. 
But it is amaring how far he did go and what great nucoess attended 
his efforts. 
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And yet Akbar's euocees, such aa it was, waa oot due eatirely U> 
ilia tinaidod self. No man can succeed in great tasks unless the 
time is ripo and the atmosphere is favourable. A great man 
often forces the pace and creates hia own atmospboro. Bat the 
great man himaeli is a product of the times and of the prevailing 
atmosphere. So Akbar also waa the product of the timea in 
India. 

In a previous letter 1 told you how silent forces in tndia. worked 
for the synthesis of the two cultures and religions that bad been 
throm together in this country. 1 told you of new stylos of 
architecture and of the growth of &eIndian langu^eB,and especially 
of Urd& or Hindustani. And 1 also told you of reformers and 
religious leaders, like Raznananda and Ka^ and Guru Nanak, 
who sought to bring Islam and Hinduism nearer to each other by 
laying stress on the ooimnon features and attacking their rites and 
ceremonials. This spirit of syntbesis was abroad* and Akbar. 
with his finely sendtsve and receptive mind, must have absorbed 
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it aod re&cted to it greatly. Indeed, he became ite chief 
exponent. 

Evon ae a statesman he must hare come to the conclusion that 
his stren^b» and the nation*s strength* would lie in this syn* 
thesis. He was a brave enough fighter and an able general. 
He waa, unlike Ashoka, never averse to fighting. But he 
preferred the gains of aiffection to the gains of the sword, 
and ho know that they would be more enduring. So he 
set himself out deliberaMy to win the good-will of the Hindu 
nobles and the Hindu masses. He abolished thejf»ya poll tax on 
non-Muslims and the tax on Hindu pilgrims. He marned himself 
a girl of a noble Rajput family; later be married his son to a Rajput 
girl also; and ho encouraged such mixed marnages. He appointed 
ftajput nobles to the highest posts in his Empire. Severn of his 
bravest generals and most capable ministers and vomers were 
Hindus. Raja Man Singh was even sent for a while os governor 
to Kabul. Indeed, in his attempts to conciliate the Rajputs and 
tiio Hindu Tnassos, ho went to sucu lengths that he was occasionally 
unjust to bis Muslim subjects. He succeedod, however, in winning 
tho good-will of the Hindus, aod the Rajputs flocked to servo him 
and do him honour—nearly all, except one unbending figure. Hana 
Pratap Singh of Mo war. Rana Pratap refused to acknowledge 
Ak bur’s suzerainty, oven nominally. Beaten in battle, he pre¬ 
ferred to live a hunted life in the jungle to pamperod ease as Akbor’s 
vassal. All his life this proud Rajput fought the great Emperor 
of Delhi and refused to bow down to him. Towards the end of his 
days he oven mol with some sucesas. The memory of this gallant 
Rajput is treasured in Rajputanu, and many a legend has grown 
round his name. 

So Akbar won over the Rajputs, and became very popular 
with the moBsoB. He w*ae induigont to the Parsoes and even to 
the Jesuit missionaries who came to his Court. But this indulgence 
and a certain disregard of Muslim observanoes made him unpopular 
with the Muslim nobles, and there were several revolts against 
him. 

I have compared him to Ashoka, but do not bo misled by this 
comparison. In many ways be was unlike him. He was very 
ambitious, and to tho end of his days bo was a conqueror, intent 
on extending bis empire. The Jesuits tell us that ho 


** poffscfved an alort and discerning mmd; he was a man of sound 
judgment, prudent in affairs, and above all, kind, affable, and 
generous, with theso qualities he combined the courage of those 
who undertake and carry out great enterprises. . . . He was 
interested iit, and curious to learn about many things, and possessed 
sji intimate knowlad^ not only of military and political matters, 
but of many of the mechanical arts • . . light of cJerooncy and 
mildness Khone forth from tliis prince, even upon those who 
oiTended against his own person. Ho seldom lost his temper. 
If ho did so, he fell into a violent passion ; but his wrath was never 
of long duration.*' 
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Reiii6iDb6r thftt this doscription is not by ft oourtiftr^ but by & 
Rtrftuger &om another land who bad plenty of opportunities to 
obeorre Akbar. 

Physically» Akbar was extraordinarUy strong and active, and be 
loved nothing better than hunting wud and dangerous animala. 
As a soldier he was brave to the point of reckleesneas. His amazing 
energy con be judged from a famous maxch of his from Agra to 
Ahmedabad in nine days. A revolt bad broken out in Gujrat, and 
Akbar rushed with a little army across the desert of Rajputana, a 
distance of 450 miles. It was an extraordinary foat. There were 
no railways or motor cars then, I need hardlv remind you. 

But great men have something besides all these qualities : they 
have, it is said, a magnetism which draws people to them. Akbar 
had this personal magnetism and ebaxm in abundant measure; his 
compelling eyes were, in the wonderful description of the Jesuits, 

vibrant like the sea in eunshine*'. Is it any wonder that this 
man should fascinate us still, and that his most royal and manly 
hguro should tower high above the crowds of men who have been 
but kings t 

As a conqueror, Akbar triumphed all over North India and 
oven the South. Uo added Qujnxt, Bengal, Orissa, Kashmir and 
. Sindh to bis Empire. He was victorious in Central India and 
South India also and took tribute. His defeat of Rani Durgavati, 
a ruler in the Central Province, docs lum little credit. 'J'be Rani was 
a bravo and good ruler and she did him no harm. But ambition 
and the de^sire for empire care little for such obstacles. In South 
India his armicH fought another woman nilcr, tho famous Chmul 
Bibii regent of Ahmedoagar. This lady had courago and ability, 
and tho light she put up impressed the Moghal army so much that 
they granted her a favourabio peace. Unfortunatoly she was 
killed later by some discontented soldiers of her own. 

Akbar’s armies also laid siege to Chittor—this was before Runa 
Pratap's time. Chittor was defended very gallantly by Jaimal. 
On his death there was the terrible ceremony again, and 

Chittor fell. 

Akbar managed to gather round himself many oibcient lieutenants 
who wore devoted to him. Chief among these were tho two broth ors, 
Faizi and Abul Fazl, and Birbal, about whom innumerable stories 
are still told. Todar Mai was his hnanoe minister. It was he who 
revised the whole revenue system. In those days, you may be 
interested to know, there was no zamindan system and no zatnindars 
or ialuqdan. The State settled with the individual cultivators or 
Tyot$, It is what is called now tho ryot-wari system. Present«day 
zamindar9 aro the creation of tlie British. 

Raja Man Singh of Jaipur was one of AkbarV best generals. 
Another famous person in Akbar*8 Conrt was Tan.son, the great 
singer, who has become the patron saint of all singers in India. 

Akbar's capital was at Agra to b^gin with and bo built tho fort 
there. Then he built a new city at !ratehpur*Sikri, which is about 
fifteen miles from Agra. He ^ose this site os a saintly person, 
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Shaikh Salim Chisbti, lived ihtTO. Here he built a splendid oity, 

mirch greater than London acoording to on English traveller 
of the day, and for over fifteen years this was the capital of his 
Empire. Lator he made Lahore 1^ capital. His Majeety says 
Abul-FazI, the friend and minister of Akbar, plans splendid 
edifices, and dresses the work of his znind and heart in the garment 
of stone and clay.” Fatehpur*Sikri still stands with its beautiful 
mosque and great Buland Ikirwdza and many other fine buildings. 
It is a deserted city and there is no life in it; but through its streets 
and across its wide courts the ghosts of a dead empire still seem 
to pass. 

Our present city of Allahabad was also founded by Akbar, but 
of oourse the site is a most ancient one and Prayaga has flourished 
there since the days of the Rdmdyana. The fort at Allahabad 
was built by Akbar. 

It must have boon a busy life of conquest and consolidation of a 
vast empire. But right through it one can see another of Akbar's 
remarkablo traits. This was lus boundlose curiosity and bis ses^ch 
for truUh Whoever could throw light on any subject was sent 
for and questioned. The men of different religions gathered round 
him in the liddat Khdna, each honing to convert this mighty 
monarch. They often quarrelled yhih each other, and Akbar sat 
by, liatening to their acgumoiitn and putting many questions to 
them. He seems to have been convincM that truth wus no mono¬ 
poly of any religion or sect, and he proclaimed that his avowed 
pruioiple was one of universal toleration in religion. 

A historian of his reign, Badauni, who must have participated 
in many of these gatherings himself, gives an interesting account of 
Akbar, which I shall quote. Badauni bimself was an orthodox 
Muslim, and be thoroughly disapproved of those activities of Akbar. 

His Majesty [lie says] collected the opinions of everyone, 
especially of such as wore not Muslims, retaining whatever he 
approved of, and rejecting evetytbing which was against liia 
duiDosition and ran counter to his wishes. From his earliest 
childhood to his manhood, and from his maiUiood to old ago, his 
Majesty has passed through the most various phases, and through 
all sorts of roti^ou}* practices and sectarian beliefs, and has collected 
everything whicli people can find in books, with a talent of selection 
l)eculiar to him, and a spirit of enquiry opposed to every (Islamic) 
principie. Thus a faith based on some elementary principles 
tracea itself on the mirror of hia heart, ond as a romilt of all the 
influences brought to bear on his Majesty, there grew, gradually os 
the outline on a stone, the conviction in his heart that there 
wore sensiblo ixten in all religions, and abstemious thinkers, and 
men (endowed with tniraculous powers, among all nations. If 
some true knowledge was thus everywhere to be found, why should 
truth be confined to oi^ religion t.. • 

At this time, you will remember, there was the most extraordizuiry 
intolerance in Europe in matters of religion. The Inquisition 
floorished in Spain and the Netherlands and elsewhere, and both 
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C^thoH<^ and Calvinist IhoTight of tho otbor a dondly 

Bin. 

Year i^ter year Akl>ar continued bid rolidoiia talka and ai|;u- 
mente with the profei^sors of aU faithfi» till thene professors got 
rather tired of it and gave up hope of converting him to their 

S articular faith. When each faith had something of the trutlu 
ow could he fix upon one T " For the Gentiles , he is reporle<l 
by tho Jesuits to have romaiJced, ” regard their law as good; and 
so likewise do the Saracens and the C^nstians. To which» then, 
shall we give our adherence f ** (By the Gentiles, the Jesuits 
meant the Hindus, and the Saracens referred, of course, to the 
Muslims. The Jesuit fathers, beiog Portuguese, knew the ^racens 
of Spain, and called the Indian MuslixnB by the same name.} Akbar *h 
question wan a very pertinent one, but it annoyed the Jesuits, who 
Bay, in their book, that " thus wo see in this Prince the common 
fault of tho atheist, who refuses to make reason subservient to 
faith, and, accepting nothing as tnio which bis feeble mind is 
unable to fathom, is content to submit to his own imperfect judg¬ 
ment matters transcending tho highest limits of human under- 
standing If thiA is the definition of an atheist, the more we 
have of them the better. 

What Akbar was aiming at is not clear. Did he look upon the 
quOHtion purely as a political one t In his dosire to evolve a com¬ 
mon nationality did be want to force tho different religions into 
one channel? Or was he religious in his motives and his questt 
I do not know. But I am inclined to think that he was more of 
a etatosman than a religious reformer. Whatever his object may 
have been, he actually proclaimed a new religion'—the Din Itahi— 
of which be bimsel/^ was the head. In religion, os in other 
matters, his autocracy was to be unohallongod, and there was 
a lot of disgusting prostration and kissing the foot and the 
like. The new religion did not catch. All it did was to irritate 
the Muslims. 

Akbar was the very essence of authoritarianism. And yet it >9 
intorcBting to speoiilato what bis reaction to politically liberal ideas 
might have been. If there was to be liber^ of oonsoienoo, why 
not greater political freedom for tho people! To science be would 
certainly have been greatly attracted. Unhappily, these ideas, 
which were beginning to trouble some people in Europe then, were 
not current in India at the time. Nor aoes there Beem to have 
been any use of the printing-press, and education w'as thus very 
limited. Indeed, you will ie amazed to learn that Akbar was 
illiterate—that is, he could not read or write 1 But none the lesa 
he was highly educated and was very fond of having books road to 
him. Under his orders many Sanskrit boo^ were translated into 
Persian. 

It is interesting to note that be issued orders forbidding the 
practice of wli by Hindu widows, and also the practice of making 
prisoners of war slaves. 

Akbar died in October 1605 in bis sizty-fourth year, after a 
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reign of nearly fifty years. He lies buried in a beautiful mausoleum 
at Sikaodra, near Agra. 

In Akbar’s reign there fiourished in northern India—^mostly in 
Benares—a man whose name is known to every villager in the 
United Provinces. He is far better known iltere, and is more 
popular^ than Akbar or any king can be. I refer to Tulsi Das, who 
vToio the RdmachatUmatuu or the RdmSyana in Hindi. 


90 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE MOGHAL 

EMPIRE IN INDIA 


Stptanbtr 9, 1932 

I VBKL tempted to tell you something more of Akbar, but I must 
restrain myself I cannot, however, resist giving you some more 
quotations from the accounts of the Portuguese missionaries. 
Their opinions are of fax greater value than those of court!ern, and 
it is well to remeinbor that they were greatly disappoinU^ in 
Akbrir because he did not become a Christian. Still they say that 

indeed ho was a great king; for ho knew that the good ruler is 
ho who can command, simultaneously, the obodicn<^e, the respect, 
the love and the feat of hie subjects. He was a prince belov^ of 
all, firm with the greot, kind to those of low estate, and just to 
all men, high and low, neighbour or strangor, Christian, ^araciui 
or Gcntild; so that every man believed that the king was on his 
side.” At one time," the Jesuits further tell us, ** he would bo 
deeply immersed in state afTairs, or giving audience to his subjects, 
and the next moment ho would be seen shearing camels, hewing 
stones, cutting wood, or hainmcriag iron, and doing all with as 
much diligence as though engaged in his own particular vocation.^’ 
Powerful and autocratic monarch though ho was, ho did not think 
manual labour beneath his dignity, as some people seem to think 
tO'day. 

Wo are further told that ** he aio sparingly, taking flesh only 
three 01 * four months in the year. . . . With great milioulty he 
spared throe hours of the night for sleep. . . . He bad a wonderful 
memory. Hu knew the names of all his elephants, though bo had 
many thousands of them, also the names of his horses, deer and 
even pigeons I This amazing memory seems hardly cr^ble, and 
there may be some exaggeration in the account. But that be had 
a wondeiful mind there can be no doubt. ** Though he could neither 
read nor write, ho knew everything that took place in his king* 
dom.'' And '‘his eagerness for knowledge*' was such that he 
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" tried to ieam ererythiDg at 0 Qce» like & htuigry man trying to 
swalion' bia food at a single gulp 

Such was Akbar. But he wae the comploto autocrat, and 
although he gare a large moasuro of security to the people, and 
reduced the burden of tascation on the peasantry, his mind was 
not directed to raising the general level by education and 
training. It was the age of autocracy everywhere, and compared 
to other autooratic monarchs he ehioes brilliantly as a king and 
a roan. 

Although third in the Line irom Babar, Akbar was the real 
founder of the Moghal dynasty in India. Like Rublai Khan’s 
Yuan dynast in China, the Moghal rulers become, from Akbar 
onwards, an Indian dynasty. And because of the great work that 
Akbar had done in consolidating bis oropire, his dynasty endured 
for over a iOO years after his death. 

There were three able rulers after Akbar, but there was nothing 
extraordinary about them. Whenever an emperor died, there was 
an unseemly scramble among his sons for the throne. There wore 
palace intrimios and wars of succession, and revolts of sons against 
feathers, ana brothers against brothers, and murders and blinding 
of relatives—all the revolting accompaniments of autocracy and 
absolute rule. There was pomp and splendour, unequalled any¬ 
where. This was the time, you will remember, when Louis XIV, 
the Roi-Soleil, flourished in fVance and built Versailles and held a 
magnificent Court. But the Roi-Soleirs rnagnifloence paled before 
the magnificence of the Grand Moghal. I^bably these Moghal 
rulers wore the richest aovoroigns of the age. And yet faroinn 
came sometimes, and pestilence and disease, and wip^ off vast 
numbers, while the imperial Court lived in luxury. 

The toleration of religions of Akbar’s time continued in his son 
Jahangir's reign, but then it faded away and there was some perse- 
oution of Christians and Hindus. Later on, in the reign of Aurang- 
zeb, there was a determined attempt to persecute Hindus by 
destruction of temples and a re-impo«tion of the hated jizya poll- 
tax. So the foundations of the empire, which Akbar had labori¬ 
ously laid, were removed one by one, and suddenly the empire 
tottered and fell. 

Akbar was succeeded by Jahangir, his son by a Rajput wife. 
He carried on* to some extent bis father's traditions, but he was 
probably more interested in art and painting, and gardens and 
flowers, than in government. He had a fine art-cilery. Every 
year ho wont to Kashmir, and 1 think it was he who laid out the 
famous gardens near Srinagar—the Sbalamar and KL^hat Baglis. 
Jahangir's wife, or rather one of bis many wives, was the beautiful 
Nur Jaban, who was the real power behind the throne. It was in 
Jahangir’s roign that the beautiful building containing tbo tomb of 
Itmad-ud-Daula was built. Always, when I go to Agra, I try to 
visit this gem of architecture to feast my eyes on its beauty. 

After Jahangir came his son Shah Jahan, who ruled for thirty 
years (162S*1^S}. In his reign—he was the contemporary of 
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Louin XIV of Franco-<>came tho climax of Moghal aploodonr, 
and IT) hU rci| 2 ;n also arc clearly visiblo the seoda of decay. The 
famouH Peacock llirono. ooTcred with expenaire jewels, was made 
for tho King to sit on. Then aUo was mado the Taj Mahal» 
that dream of beauty by the side of the Jumna at Agra. Thin is, 
as perhaps you know, tho tomb of the wife he loved, Mumtaz 
Mahal. Shah Jahan did much that does him no credit or honour. 
He was intolorant in religion, and he did next to nothing to give 
relief to the Dekhan and Gujrat when a terrible famine there. 

His wealth and magniSconce appear most odious when contrasted 
with tho misery and poverty of his people. And yet much, per* 
haps, may be foigiven him for the marvels of loveliness in stone 
and marble that ho has loft behind. It was in bis time that Moghal 
architecture reached its height. Besides the Taj, he built tho 
Moti Masjid^the Pearl Monque in Agra; and the great Jami 
Masjid of Delhi, and the Dlunn-’i-dm and IHwdn^ukhdJi in the 
palace in Dellii. These are buildings of a noble simplicity; somo 
of thorn enormou.s and 3 ’ot graceful and ologant, ann fairy •like in 
thoir beauty. 

But behind this fairy«liko beauty were the poverty •stricken 
people, who paid fur the palaces, though many diu not even have 
mud huts to live in. There was luirostriuned despotism, and fierce 

E jiiHhmonIs were given to those who happened to displease the 
mperor or his groat viceroys and governors. Tlio pnnciples of 
Machiavelli goverued the intoigues of the Court. Ak bar's clemency 
anfl toleration and good government were things of the past. 
Affairs were heading for trouble. 

Then came Aurangzob, tho last of the Cvroat Moghals. H 0 started 
off his roign by imprisoning his old father. For forty-eight years 
he reigned, from 1659 to 1707. He was no lover of art or literature, 
like bis grandfather Jahangir, or of architocturo like his father, 
Shah Jahan. He was an austere puritan, a bigot, toloratiTig no 
religion but his own. The pomp of the Court continued, but in his 
personal life Aurangzeb was simple and almost an asootic. De¬ 
liberately ho laid down a policy of persecuting the followers of tho 
Hindu religion. Deliberately he reversed Akbar’s ^lioy of con¬ 
ciliation and synthesis, and thus removed tho whole foundation on 
which tho Empire bad so far rested. He reimposed the jitya tax 
on Hindus; ho excluded Hindus from office as far Os possible; ho 
gave offence to the Rajput nobles, who had supported the dynasty 
since Akbar’s time, and brought on a Rajput war; he destroyed 
Hindu temples by the thousand, and many a beautiful old buildmff 
of the past was thus reduced to dust. And w*bi1o his empire spread 
in the south, and Bijapur and Golkonda fell to him, and tribute 
came to him from the far south, its foundations were sapped and it 
grew weaker and weaker, and enemies sprang np on every side. A 
Hindu petition to him against the tax stated that the tribute 
** is repugnant to justice; it is equally foreign from gc^ policy, 
as it must impoverish the country; moreover, it is an innovation 
and an infringement of the laws of Hindustan." Referring to the 
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conditions prevailing in the empire, it said ; During your MajoBty's 
reign many have bien alienat^ from the Empire and further loss 
of territory muBt necessarily follow, since devastation and rapine 
now universally prevail without restraint. Yonr subjects are 
trampled under foot, and every province of your Empire is im« 
poveriahed, depopulation spreads, and diffioolties accumulate.'* 

It was this general misery that was the prelude to the great 
changes that were to oomo over India during the next fifty years 
or BO. Among these changes was the sadden and complete collapse 
of the great Moghal Empire after the death of Aurangiob. Great 
changes and great movements almost always have economic causes 
at their backs, and wo havo seen the fall of great empires in Europe 
and China heralded and accompanied by economic collapse and 
subsequent revolution. So also in India. 

The Moghal Empire fell, as almost all ompiros fall, because of its 
own inherent weakness. U literally went to pieces. But this 
process was greatly helped by a new oonsciousnoas of revolt among 
the Hindus, which was brought to a bead by Aurangxeb's policy. 
But this religious Hindu nationalism of a kind had its roots even 
earlier than Aurangzeb's reign and it may be that it was partly 
because of this that Aurangzeb became m bitter and intolerant, 
'i'ho Marathas and Sikhs and others wore the spearheads of thin 
Hindu revival, and the Mcvbal Empire was finally overthrown by 
them, as we shall see in the next letter. But they wore not to 
profit by this rich inheritance. The British, quiotly and cleverly, 
were to step in and take possession of the booty while others fought 
each other for it. 

It may interest you to know what the royal camp of the Moghal 
Emperors was like when they sot out with an army. It was a 
tremendous affair, witli a circumference of thirty miles and a 
population of lialf a million ! This population included the amy 
accompanying tho Kmporor, but there were vast numbers of other 
people, and hujidreds of bazaars in this huge city on the march. 
It was in those moving camps that Until—tho “ camp " language— 
developed. 

There are many portraits of Moghal times still existing, fmo and 
delicate paintings. There is a r^ular gallery of the portraits of 
the Emperors. They bring out wonderftmy the personality of these 
men from Babar to Aurangzeb. 

The Moghal Emperors used to display themselves at least twice 
a day from a balcony to the people and receive petitions. When 
the English King George V came to India for the coronation durbar 
at Delhi in 1911 he was made to display himself in a like manner. 
The British consider themselves the successors of the Morale to 
the dominion of India and try to copy them in pomp and vulgar 
display. As I have told vou, the English King has even been given 
the title of the Moghal rulera^the Kaiscr^bHind. Even now, 
probably there is nowhere in the world so much pomp and pageantry 
as there is round the person of the En^sh Vioeroy m India. 

I have not told you yet of the iwtiona of the later Uogbals 
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with forcigneni. In Akbar'R Court the Portuguese missiotuiriea 
were great farouritos, and Akbar’a contacts with the European 
world wore mainly through the Portuguese. To him they appeared 
to bo the most jwworful of European nations, and they oontrolled 
the seas. The r^nglish were not in evidence. Akbar coveted Ooa 
and even attacked it, but without succoss. The Moghals did not 
take to the sea kindly and were powerless before a naval Power. 
This is curious, as there was much ship •building in eastern Bengal 
at the time. But these ships were mostly meant for carrying 
inorcliandisa. One of the reasons for the fall of the Moghul Empire 
is said to have been this poworlessness at soa. Iho day of the 
naval powers had como. 

When the English tried to come to the Moghal Court, the Portu¬ 
guese u'cro jealous of them and tried their best to prejudice Jahangir 
against them. But »Sir Thomas Hoc, an ambassador of James I 
of England, managed to reach Jahangir's Court in 1615, and he 
gained conceasions from the Emperor and laid the foundations of 
the East India (kimpany's trade. Meanwhile the English fleet ba<l 
defeated I^ortuguo»« shit>s in Indian seas. The star of England 
was slowly rising over the horizon; Portugal was fading away in 
the west. The Dutch and the English gradually drove the Portu* 
guese from eastern waters, and, you will remember, oven the groat 

K rt of Malacca fell to the Dutch in 1641. In 1620 there was war 
tu eeii «Shah Jaban and the Portuguese in Hugh, llio Portuguese 
were carrying on a regular slave trade and were making forcible 
(!on versions to Christianity. Hiigli was captured by the Moghals 
af tc r a gall an t defence. The It ttlc f ^ou ntry of Per tu gal was exh au sted 
by these icpoatcd wars. She retired from the contest for empire, 
but eho clung on to Goa and a fow other places, and there she 
is still. 

The English meanwhile started factories in the Indian coast 
towns near Madras and Surat. Madras itself was founded by them 
in 1G31). In 1662 Charles 11 of England married Catherine of 
Braganza of Portugal and he got the uland of Bombay as dowry. 
A little later he sold thin fur a trifle to the East India Company. 
This took place during Aurangzeb's reign. The East India Com* 
pany, proud of having driven away the Portuguese, and thinking 
that the Moghal Empire was weakening, tried to increase its posses- 
Kiona in India by force in 1685. But it came to grief. War¬ 
ships came all the way from England and attacks were made on 
Aurangzeb's dominions both in the east in Bengal and in the west 
in Surat. But the Moghals W'cre still strong enough to defeat them 
severely. The English learnt a lesson from this, and were much 
more oareful in future. Even on Aurangzeb's death, when the 
Moghal power was obviously going to pieoes» they hesitated for 
many years before venturing on big enterprises. In 1690 one of 
them, Job Char nock, founded the city Calcutta. Thus the 
three cities of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta were founded by 
Englishmen, and they grew up in the beginning largely with British 
enterpriso. 
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Now France aUo appoars in India. A French trading company 
is formed, and in 1608 they start a factory at Surat, and some at 
other places. A few years later they buy the town of Pondicherry, 
which becomes the most important commercial port on the east 
coast. 

In 1707 Aurangzeb dies at the groat ago of nearly ninety. The 
stage is set for the stru^lo to possess the magnificent prize left by 
him—India. There are his own incompetent descendants and some 
of his great goTomors; there are the Marathas and Sikhs; and 
men looking covetously from across the north •west frontier; and 
the two foreign nations from across the soas—the English and the 
French. And what of the poor people of India t 
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Scplembtr 12, 1932 

A STitANOB patchwork was India during the hundred years 
following Aurangzeb’s death, a kaleidosco|>o» ever chan^g, but 
not very beautiful to look at. Such a period is an idetu one for 
adventurers and those who arc bold ana unsorupulous enough to 
seize opportunities witliout caring for tl)e means or methods 
adopted. So adventurers rose all over India, adventurers who 
were native to the soil, and those who came across the north-west 
frontier, and those, like the English and French, who came across 
the seas. Each man or group played his or ita own band and 
was prepared to send all the others to the devil; sometimes two 
or more combined to crush a Ihiid, only, later, to fall out among 
themselves. There were frantic attempts to carve out kingdoms 
and to get rich quickly, and to plunder, often undisguised and un» 
ashamed, sometimes imdor a thin disguise of trade. And behind 
all this was Uie vanishing Moghal Empire, disappearing like the 
Cheshire cat, till not even the emib remained, and the Bo*called 
Emperor was an unhappy pensioner or prisoner of others. 

But alt this upheav^ and turmoil, and turning and twisting, 
were the outw'ard indications of a revolution going on below the 
surface. The old economic order was breaking up; feudalism had 
had its day and was collapsing. It was not in seeping with the 
new conditions in the countcy. We have seen this proooas in 
Europe, and we have seen the merchant classes rise, only to be 
checked by absolute monarchs. Only in England, and to some 
extent in Holland, wore the monarohs subdued. When Aurangzeb 
came to the throne, England was under the short-lived tepublio 
which followed the execution of Carles X. And it was during 
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Aumigzeb’a reign klso that the Britifih reyohition waa completed 
by the miming away of Jaznee II and the yictory of Parliament in 
1688. The fact that England had a eemi^pular oounoil like 
Parliament helped greatly in the straggle. There was something 
wliich could be set up against the feudal nobles and later, the 
king. 

In meet other oounUiee of Europe conditions were different. In 
France there was still the Grand Monarque, Louis XIV, who was a 
contemporary of Aurangzeb right through his lung reign, and who 
BurviTed him by eight years. Absolute rule continued there till 
almost the end of the eishteeoth century, when there was a famous 
and a tremendous outburst^tho great French Revolution. In 
Germany, as wo saw, the soventeonth century was a terrible period. 
It was during this century that the Thiity Years' War took place, 
which broke up the country and mined it. 

CouditioQS in India in (ho eighteenth century were, to some 
extent, comparable hi the Thirty Years* War period of Germany. 
But do not drive the comjiarisuu too far. In both the countries 
there was an economic breakdown and the old feudal class was 
out of place. Although feudalism was collapsing in India, it did 
not disa^ipear for a long time. And even when it ha<l practically 
disappear^ its outwunl fonu continuod. Indeed, even to-day 
there are many relics of feudalism in India and in some porta of 
Europe. 

The Moghal Empire broke up because of tliose coonomio changes, 
but there was no middle class ready to take advantage of this 
break-up and seize power. l*bore was also no organization or 
council representing those classes, as there had boon in England. 
Too much despotic rule had made the people generally rather 
serrile, and the old ideas of freedom, such as Uioy wore, were 
almost forgotten. Yet, as wo shall see later, in this very letter, 
there were attempts, partly feudal, partly bortr^toie and ])artly 
peasant, to seize power, and some of these attempts came near 
success. The main thing to note, however, is that tlieru soeros 
to have boon a gap between the fall of feudalism and tho rise of 
the middle oJass, fluffioiently prepared to assume power. \Vlien 
there is such a gap there is trouble and tunooil, as there was in 
Germany. 8o it happened in India. Potty kings and princes 
fight for mastery in ^e country, but they are representatives of a 
decaying order, and have no secure foundations. They come up 
against a new class of persons: the reprueentatives of the British 
bourgeome, which had triumphed I'ecently in ite own cotintry. 
This British middle class represents a higher social ordor than tlie 
feudal; it is in keeping with the new conditions developing in the 
world; it is better organized and is more efficient; it has hotter 
tools and weapons and can thus wage war more effectively; and It 
has the command of the sea. The feudal princes of India cannot 
possibly compete witii this new Power, and, one by one, they go 
down before it. 

This is a long enough prelude to this letter. We must now go 
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back a little. 1 have referred in my last letter and in this to ^pular 
risings and to a religious Hindu nationalistic reFiTal durmg the 
later days of Aurang7.eb*e reign. Wo must now say eometliing 
more ab^t this. We find quite a numbor of semi-religious popular 
moyements growing up in yarious parU of the Mogbal Empire. 
They are peaceful movemente for a time, baving little to do with 
politics. ^Dgs and religious hymns are written in the languages 
of the country—in Hindi, Marathi, Punjabi—and become popular. 
These songs and hymns raise mass consciousness. Religious sects 
are formed round popular preachers. Preasure of economic oircum* 
Rtances gradually turns tboeo sects to political questions; there is 
friction with the ruling authority—the Moghal Empire—then there 
is reprosaion of the sect. This repree&ion converts the poaoefni 
religious soot into a military brotherhood. This was the cloveloji* 
mont of the Sikhs, and of many other sects. The Marat ban have 
a more complicate history, but there also wo find a mixture 
of religion and nationalism taking up arms against the Mogbals. 
Tho Moghal Empire was not oy crib row n by the British, but 
by these roligious-nstionalist moyements, and especially by the 
Iiiarathas. These moyements naturally gained strength by Aurang- 
zeh*B policy of intolerance. It is al»to quito possible that Aurangzeb 
become more bitter and intolerant because of this rising religious 
eonsoiousnees against his rule. 

As early as 1609 tlie Jat peasauts of Mathura rose in rebellion. 
They were supprossod repeatedly, but they rose again and again 
for oyer thirty years, till Aurangieb's deatii. liemomber that 
Mathura is (fuitc near Agra, and these lobcllions were thus taking 
pirvoo near the captal. Another rebclbon woe that of tbo Satnamis, 
a Hindu sect consisting mainly of common folk. Thus this was 
also a poor poo pie rising, and was quite diUeront from the revolts 
of nobles and geyemors and the like. A Moghal noble of the 
time describos tliem in disgust as ** a gang of bloody misorablo 
rebels, goldsnutbs, carpenters, sweepor.s, tanners, and other ignoble 
beings In his opinion it loust have been a scandalous thing for 
such ** ignoble persons ” to rise against their superiors. 

We now come to the ^ikbs, and we must trace their history from 
an earlier period. You will remember ray telling you of Guru 
Nanak. He died soon after Babar came to India. Ho was one of 
those who tried to find a common platform between Hinduism and 
Islam. He v as suceeedod by three other gurHSj who, like him, were 
potfootly peaceful and wore only interested in roligious matters. 
Akbar gave the site of the tank and the golden temple at Amritsar 
to the ^urth ^ru. Since then Amritaar Kos been the hea<I quarters 
of Sikhism. 

Then came the fifth Arjuo Singh, who compiled the Oranik, 
which is a collection of sayings and hymns, and is the sacred book 
of tho Sikhs. Fur a ^litic^ offence Jaba^ir bad Arjun Singh 
tortured to death. ThW was the turning-point in the career of the 
Stkba. The unjust and cruel treatment of their guriZ filled them 
with resentment and turned their minds to arms. Under their 
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sixth gurii^ Hargovind* they became a mUitary brotherhood» and 
from that time onwards they were often in oon&ct with the ruling 
power. Guru Hargovind waa himself imprisoned for tea years by 
Jahangir. The ninth ^riZ was Tegb Bah^ur, who lived in Aurang- 
zeb^s reign. Ho was ordered by Aurangzeb to embrace Islam, and 
on bis refusal, ho was executed. Tlie tenth and the last gurfi was 
Govind Singh. He made the Sikhs into a powerful military com- 
munity, mainly to oppose tho Delhi Emperor. He died a year 
after Aurangzeb. There has been no guru since then. It is said 
that tbo powers of tho guru now rest in the whole Sikh oommunity, 
the Khalsaj or tho chosen ", as it is called. 

Soc»n after Auranerzob’s death thero was a Sikh rebellion. This 
was put down, but the Sikhs continued to grow in strength and 
to consolidate thcmselvoB in the Ihinjab. Later, at the end of tho 
century, a Sikh Slate was to emerge in the Punjab under Ranjit 
Singh. 

I't^ublesoino as wero all tbenc reboUionn, the real danror to the 
Moghal Empire catne from the rising power of tho Marathas in the 
south-west. Even in Shah Jalian's reign, a Maratha chieftain, 
Sbaliji Dhonslu, gave trouble. Ho wa.s an officer of the Ahmednagar 
State, and later of Bijauur. But it was his son, Shivuji, born in 
JG27, who became the glory of the Marathas and the; terror of the 
Kmpiro. Wlion only a boy of ninet<«on he started on his predatory 
career and captured his first fort near Poona. He was a gallant 
captain, an ideal guerilla loader and adventurer, and ho built up a 
band of brave and hanlcncd mountaineers, who were devoted to 
him. With thuir help be captured many forte and gave Auranmb's 
commanders a bad time. In 1065 he suddenly appeared at ourat, 
where thete was the English factory, and sacked tho dty. He wan 
induced to visit Aurangzeb's Court at Agra, but he felt humiliaUxl 
and insuhe<l by not being treated os an independent prinoc. He 
w'os kept a prisoner, but escaped. Even then Aurangzeb tried to 
win him over b^ giving him the title of raja. 

But soon Shivaji was on the war-path again, and the Moghal 
offioors in the south* were so terrified of him that they paid him 
money for protection. This was the famous diauih or fourth part 
of the revenuo which tho Marathas claimed wherever they went. 
8 o tho Maratha power went on increasing and the Delhi Empire 
weakening. In 1674 Shivaji had hims^f crowned with great 
ceremony at Raigarh. His victories continued to his death in 
1680. 

You have been living at Poona, in the heart of the Maratha 
country, for some time now, and you must know how Shivaji is 
loved and adored by the people there. He represented a religious* 
nationalist revival of the kud I have already mentioned. The 
economic breakdown and general misery of the people prepared 
the soil; and two great Marathi poets, Kamdas and lukaram, 
nurtured this soil by their poetry aim hymns. The Maratha people 
thus gained in ccnsciouaneea and unity, and just then came a 
brilliant captain to lead them to victory. 
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ShiTfrji'e BOD, Sambhaji, was tortured and killed by the Moghab, 
but the Marathae, after some setbacka, continued to grow in Btrength. 
With the death of Auraagzeb his great empire began to TaQiBhmto 
air. Various governors became independent of headquarters. 
Bengal fell away. So did Oudh and Kohilkhand. In the south 
the ^ ^azir Aflaf Jah founded a kingdom, tho modem Hyderabad 
State. The present Nizam ie a descendant of Asaf Jab. Within 
seventeen years of Aurangzeb's death Uie Empire had almoat dis¬ 
appeared. But in Delhi or Agra there was a succeasion of nonxinal 
emperors without an empire. 

As the Empire weakens, the Marathas grow stronger. Their 
prime minister, called the Peehwa, bocomee the real power, over¬ 
shadowing the Raja. The ofBoe of Peehwas becomes hereditary, 
like that of the Shogun in Japan, and the Raja into the bade- 
ground. The Delhi Emperor, in his weakness, recognizes the right 
of the Marathas to collect their chauih tax all over the Dekhan. 
Not content with this, the Peshwa oonquera Gujrat, Malwa and 
central India. His troops appear at the veiv gates of Delhi in 
1737. The Marathas seemed to be destined for tho overlonlsliip 
of India. They dotninatod the land. But suddenly, in 1730, there 
was an intrusion from the north-west, which upset tho balance of 
power and changed tho face of northern India. 
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September 13, 1032 

Ws have seen that the Delhi Empire was m a pretty bad way. 
Indeed, one could almost say that, ae an empire, it was in no way 
at all. Yet Delhi and norUiem India were to sink much lower 
still. As 1 have told you, it was the day of adventurers in India. 
A prince of adventurers suddenly swooped down from the north¬ 
west, and after much kilUng and plundering, walked off with 
enormous treasure. This was Nadir Shah, who bad made himself 
the ruler of Persia. He took away with him the famous peaoock 
throne which Shah Johan had had made. This terrible visitation 
took place in 1739, and northern IzMlia was prostrate. Nadir Shah 
brought his dominionB right up to tho Indus. Thus Afghsjuetan 
was cut off from India. From the days of the Mahdbhdrata and 
G&ndhUra, right through Indian history, Afghanistan was intimately 
connected with India. It is now cut adrift. 

Delhi saw yet another invader and plunderer within seventeen 
years. This was Ahmad Shah Dumni, who had succeeded Nadir 
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Shah in Afghaoisiati. Yet, in spite of Uieee invaaiciiA, the Maxatha 
power continued to spread, axitd in 1758 the Punjab was under 
them. They did not attempt to organize a goTornment OTer all 
this territoiy. They realized thoir famous chauih tax and left the 
niling to tlio local people. Thus they ha<l practically inhsrited the 
Delhi Empire. But then came a great checa. Durrani came down 
again from the north-west and, in alliance with others utterly 
defeated a groat host of the Maratbas at the old battlefield of Panipat 
in 1701. Durrani was then the master of the north of India, and 
there was no power to chock )iim. But in the moment of his 
triumph he had to face trouble and revolt among bis own people 
and bo rotumod home. 

For a whilo the Maraihas soemod to havo ended their days of 
domination and ceased to count for much. They had lost the groat 

E rizo they sought after. But they recovered gradually end anin 
ooame the most formidable inter^ power in India; Meanwhile, 
however, as we shall noe, other and even more powerful forces had 
como into play, and tho fate of India was being decided for a few 
generations. About this time there arose several Maratba chief* 
tains who were supposed to be dependants of tho Poshwa. Most 
prominent of these w*a8 Scindia of Gwalior; there were also the 
(»aekwar of Baroda and Holkar of Indoro. 

Now w'o must consider the other events i have referred to above. 
The dominating fact of this period in South India is the struggle 
botwecTi the ICngHsh and the French. Often during the oigbteenth 
century England and France wore at w'ar in Europe aiKl their 
representatives fought each other in India. But soroetimcM tho 
two fought in India even when tlicir countries were officially at 
peace. On both sides there wore bold and unsorupuloua ad von* 
turers, over •eager to gain wealth and power, and there was naturally 
intense rivalry between thorn. On tho French sido the most 

t rominent man in these days was Dupleix; on the English, Olive. 
)upleix started tho profitable game of taking part in local disputes 
between two States, hiring out his trained troops, and grabbing 
afterwards. French InfiuoDce increased; but the English f^oUowcd 
Lie methods soon enough and improved upon them. Both sides, 
like hungry vultures, looked for trouble, and there was enough of 
this to be found. Whenever there was a disputed succession in 
the south, you would probably find the English supporting one 
claimant, and the French another. England won against iYanoe 
after fifteen years of struggle (I74&-1761). The English adven* 
turers in India reoelved full support from their home country; 
Dupleiz and his colleagues had no such help from France. This Is 
not surprising. Behind the English in India wore the British 
merohante and othoi's holding ehoros in the East India Company 
and they could infiuence Parliament and the government; behind 
tho French was King Louis XV (grandson wd successor of the 
Grand Monarque, Louis XTV), boa^g merrily for disaster. The 
British mostoiT of the sea alro helped greatly. Both the French 
and the Briti^ trained Indian troope-^poys they were called, 
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from 9%p&ki —and aa they wm better armed and disciplined than 
tlie loc^ annjes^ their eezrioee wore in great demand. 

So the English defeated (he French in India and completely 
destroyed the French cities of Chandaniagoro and Pondi^erry. 
Such was the destruction that not a roof ia said to have been 
in either pJaoe. The French faded out from the Indian scene 
from this time onwards, and though they got back PondichciTy and 
Cbandamagore later» and still bold them to this day, they have 
DO importance. 

India was not the only battleground of the English and French 
at tills period. Besides Europe, they fought each other in Canada 
and elsewhere. In Canada also the English won. Soon after, 
liowovcr, the English lost the American colonios, and the French 
revenged tbemselves ucainst the British by helping thoee colonies. 
But we shall have much more to say about all this in a later letter. 

Having got rid of the French, what further obstacles did the 
English have in their way ? There were of ooureo the Morathas in 
Western and in Central India and even to some extent in the north. 
There vas the Nizam of Hyderabad, but be did not count for much. 
And there woa a new and powerful opponent in the south, Haider 
All. Ho had made himself master of the remnants of the old 
Vijayanagar Empire, which correspond to tlio present Mysore 
State. In iho north, Bengal was under Siraj*ud-Daum, a thoroughly 
incompetent individual. The Delhi Empire, as we have seen, 
existoa in imagination only. Yot, curiously enough, the English 
continued to send humble present^ in token of submlsaion to the 
Delhi Empire till 1766«—that is, till long after Nadir Shah's raid, 
which had put an end even to the shadow of the Central Govom- 
mont. You will remember that the English in Bengal onco 
ventured to lake the offensive in Aurangzeb's time. But they were 
badly defeated, and the defeat sobered them eo much that they 
bodtatod for a long time beforo venturing out again, although 
conditions in the north were an open invitation to any resolute 
person. 

Clive, the Euglishtnan who is so much admired by his country* 
mon as a groat ompire*builder, was such a resolute person. In ms 

B ^rson and in his deeds he illustrates how empires aro built up. 

e was daring and adventurous and extraordinarily covetous, and 
his resolution did not falter before forgery or falsehood. 8traj-ud* 
Daula, the Nawab of Beng^, irritated by znany things that the 
British had done, came down from his capital, Murshidabod, and 
took possession of Calcutta. It was then that the so-called ** Black 
Hole ” tragedy ia said to have taken place. The story goes that 
the Nawab’s ofneers locked a large number of English people in a 
small and stifiiog room for the night, and that most of them were 
suffocated and died. Undoubtedly such a deed is barbarous and 
horrible, but the whole story is based on the narrative of one 
person who is not considered very reliable. It is thus thought by 
many people that the story is lately untrue and, in any event, is 
grcaily exaggerated. 
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Cliv6 took reTeo^ for the Naw&b*B auccees in captnring Calcutta. 
But the empire-bauder set about it in his own way by bribing the 
Nawab*s minister, Mir Jafar, to play the traitor, and by forging a 
document, tbo story of which is too long to relate. Having pre« 
pared the ground by forgery and treason, Clive defeated the Nawab 
at Plassey in 2757. This was a small battle, as battles go, and 
indeed it bad been practically won by Clive by his intrigues even 
before the fighting ^gan. But the little battle of Plassey had big 
results. It decided fate of Benral, and British dominion in 
India is often said to begin from Plassey. On this unsavoury 
foundation of treason and forgery was built up the British Empiio 
in India. But such, more or less, is the way of all empires and 
ei^i re-bu i 1 d ort. 

This sudden turn in fortune's wheel went to the heads of the 
adventurous and covetous Englishmen in Bengal. They were 
masters of Bengal and there was no one to hold their hands. So, 
headed by Clivo, they dipped Into the piiblio treasury of tho 
province and completely drained it. Clive mado a present to 
himself of about two and a half million rupoes in cash and, not 
content with Uds, took also a very valuable or estate yielding 
several lakhs a year I All tho other Engli^i people ** ooropon- 
satod " themselves in a like way. There was a shameless scramble 
for riches, and the groed and unscnipulousnces of the officials of 
the East India Company passed all bounds. The English became 
tho nawab-makers of Bengal and changed nawabs at will. With 
each change there wa^ bribery and enormous presents. They had 
no responsibility for government—that was the poor, changing 
nawab's job; their job was to get rich quick. 

A few years later, in 1764, tho British won another battle, at 
Buxar, which resulted in the nominal Emporor at Delhi submitting 
to them. He became their pensioner. The mastery of the British 
in Bengal and Bihar was now unchallenged. They were not con* 
tent with the vast plunder they were taking from the country, and 
they set about finding new ways of mal^g money. They had 
nothing to do with internal trade. Now they insistM on carrying 
on this trade without paying the transit duties which all other 
merchants dealing with home-made goods had to pay. This was 
one of the first blows struck by tho British at India's manufaoturere 
and trade. 

The position of the British in northern India was now one of 
power and wealth without any responsibility. The merchant adven¬ 
turers of the East India Company did not trouble to distinguish 
between bona-fide trade and unfair trade and plunder pure and 
simple. These were tho days when Englishmen returned to England 
from India overfiowing with Indian money, and were called 
'' Nabobs If you have read Thackeray’s Vanity Fair you will 
remember such a bloated person in It. 

Political insecurity and troubles, want of rain, and the British 
policy of grab, all combined to bring about a most terrible famine 
in Bengal and Bihar in 1770. It is said that more than a third of 
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the populfttion of thcee axeae perished. Think of this awful figure I 
How roany millious died of slow Btarvation I Whole areas were 
depopulate» and juDglen pew up and swallowed cultivated fields 
and villages. Nobody did anything to help the starving pemle. 
The Nawab had no power or authority or incliDation. The East 
India Company had the power and authority, but they felt no 
responsibility or inclination. Their job was to gather monoy and 
to collect revenue, and they did this so efficiently and satisfactorily 
for their own pockets that, wonderful to relate, in spite of the 
great famine, and although over a third of the population dis« 
appeared, they collected tlie full amount of revenue zrom the 8ur> 
vivors I Indeed, they collected even more, and they did this, as 
the official report puts it, ** violently It is difficult to grasp fully 
the inhumanity of this forcible and violent collection from the 
starved and miserable survivors of a mighty calamity. 

In spite of the victory of the KngU^ in Rcngal and over the 
Frencii, they had to faoe groat difficulties in the south. Tliero 
wore defeats and humiliations for thorn before final victory came. 
Haider Ali of Mysore was their bitter opponent. Ho was an able 
and fierce leader, and he repeatedly defeated the English forces. 
In 1709 he dictate terms of peaoo favourable to himself under the 
very wells of Madras. Ten years later he was again succossful in 
a large measure, and after bin death his eon, Tippu Sultan, became 
a thorn in the sido of the British. It took two more Mysore w ars 
and many years to defeat finally 'I'ippu. An anoosior of the present 
Moliaraja of Mysore was then installed as a ruler under the pro* 
lection of the British. 

The Marathas also defeated the British in the south in 1782. 
In the north, 8cindia of Gwalior was dominant and controlled the 
poor hapless Emperor of DeUii. 

Meanwhile Warren Hastings was sent from England, and he 
became the first Govemor-Graeral. Tbo British Parbament now 
began to take interest in India. Hastings is supposed to be the 
greatest of Kriglish rulers in India, but even in bis time tbo govern* 
ment was weU known to be corrupt end full of abuses. Some 
instances of extortion of large sums of money by Hastings have 
become famous. On his return to England Hastings was impeached 
before Parliament for his Indian administration and, after a long 
trial, was acquitted. Previously, Clive bad also been censured by 
Parliament, and he actually committed suicide. So England satis¬ 
fied her conscience by censuring or trying these men, but in her 
heart she admired them, and was willing enough to profit by their 
policy. Clive and Hastings may bo censured, but they are the 
typical empire*builders, and so long as empires have to be forcibly 
imposed on subject people, and tbeeo people ex^oited, such men wm 
come to the fron t and will gain admiration. Methods of ezploi tation 
may differ from age to ago, but the spirit is the same. Qive may have 
been ceusured by the Britisb Pu’liament, but they have put up a 
statue to him in front of the India Office in Whiteh^ in London, and 
liLHide, his spirit dwells and fashions British p<^cy in India. 
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Hastings Btarted the i>olicy of having puppet Indian prinooe under 
British control. So we have to thank him partly for the crowds of 
gilded and empty-headed maharajas and nawaba who :^trut about 
the Indian scene, and make a nuisance of tUemdolves. 

As the British Empire grow in India there wore many more wars 
with the Marathas, Afghans, Sikhs, Burmans, etc. But tho unique 
thing about these ware was that although they were carriod on for 
Eiiglajid’s benoht, India paid for them. No burden fell on England 
or the English people. They only reaped tho profit. 

Remember that the East India Company-^a trading company— 
was governing India. Thero was growing control by tho British 
Parliament, but, in the main, India’s deHtinies were in tho hands 
of a set of merchant adventurers. Oovemment was largely trade, 
trade was largely plunder. Tho lines of dh^inction wore thin. 
Enormous dividends of 100 per oont. and per cent, and over 
200 per cent, per year were paid by the Company to its share* 
holdora. And, apart from this, Its agents in India picked up tidy 
little sums, as we have seen in the case of Clive. The officials of 
tho Company alHo took trade monopolies and built up huge fortunes 
in tlus way with great rapidity. Such was tho Company’s regime 
in India. 
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A GREAT MANCHU RULER IN CHINA 

StpUmber 15,1P32 

I AM shaken up oomplotoly and I know not what to do. Nows 
has corao, terrible nows, tliat Bapu has detorminod to starve him¬ 
self to death. My little world, in which he has occupied such a 
big place, shakos and totters, and there seems to bo darkness and 
emptiness everywhere. His picture comes before my eyoa again 
and again—it was the last time 1 saw him, just over a year ago, 
standing on the deck of the ship that was taking him away from 
India to the West. Shall I not see him again I And whom shall 
1 go to when I am in doubt and require wise counsel, or am afSicted 
and in sorrow and nood loving comfort! What shall we all do 
when our beloved chief who inspired us and led us has gone ? Oh, 
India is a horrid country to allow her great men to die so; and the 
people of India are slaves and have the minds of slaves to bickor 
and quarrel abotit trivial nothings and forgot freedom itself. 

1 have been in no mood to w*rite and 1 havo thought even of 
ending this series of letters. But that would bo a foolish thing. 
What can 1 do in this cell of mine but road and write and think! 
And what can comfort mo more when I am weary and distraught 
than thought of you sjid writinff to you t Sorrow and tears are 
poor oompanions in this world. More tears have been shed than 
the waters that are in the great ocean,” said the Buddha, and 
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niMiy more tears will bo shod before this unhappy world is put 
right. Our task still lies alioad of us, the great work still beckons, 
and there can be no rest for us and for those who follow us till 
that w'ork is completed. So I have decided to carry on with my 
UFiual routine, and 1 shall write to you as before. 

My lost few letters have been about India, and the latter part 
of the tale I have told has not been an edifying one. India was 
lying prostrate, a prey to every brigand and adventurer. China, 
her groat sister in the Elast, was in a much better way, and to China 
we must go now. 

You will remember my telling you (Letter 80) of the prosperous 
days of the Ming period, and how comi^ion and disruption came, 
and China's northern neighbours, the Manchus, came down and 
oonquorod. Prom 1650 onwards the Manchus wore firmly ostab^ 
lished all over China. Under this semi-forcign dynasty China grew 
strong, and oven aggrossive. The Manchus brought a new energy, 
and, while they interfered as little as possible with China internally, 
they spent thoir siipeHluous energy in extending their empire to 
the nortli and west and south. 

A now dynasty usually produces some capable rulers to begin 
with and then tails off into incompetenU. Bo aLo the Manclius 
produced some unusually able and competent rulers and statesmen. 
The second Knsjicror was Kang Hi. Ho was only eight years old 
when ho camo to the throne. For sixty-one years he w'os the 
monarch of an empire which was larger and more populous Uian 
any other in the world. But his place in history in not secured 
bocaiiHO of this or liocauso of his military prowesH. He is remem* 
bored because of bis statesmanship and uis remarkable literary 
activities. Ho was the Emperor from 1601 to 1722—that is, for 
fifty-four years he was the contemporary of Louis XIV, the Grand 
Mooarque of France. Both of them reigned for tremendously 
long {periods, Louis winning in this race for sotting up a record 
by reigning for seventy-two years. It is interesting to compare 
the two, but the comparison is all to the disadvantage of Louis. 
Ho ruined his country and exhausted and burdened her with vast 
debts. Ho was intolerant in religion. Kang Hi w'ae an earnest 
Confucian, but be was tolerant of other faiths. Under him, indeed 
under the first four Manchu emperors, the Ming culture waa left 
undisturbed. It retained its high standard and in some respects 
improved upon it. Industry, art, literature and education flourished 
as in the days of the Mings. Wonderful porcelain continued to be 

{ >roduced. Colour-printing was invented, and copper •engraving 
earnt from the Jesuits. 

The secret of the statesmanship and suocess of the Manchu rulers 
lay in their identifying thecnsolvos completely with CTbinesa culture. 
Absorbing Chinese thought and culture, they did not lose the 
energy and activity of the less civilized Mangos. And so Kang 
Hi was an unusu^ and ourions mixture-^ diligent student of 
philosophy and literature, absorbed in cultural activities, and an 
efficient i^itary head, rather fond of conquest. He was no mere 
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dUottanto or euporficial lover of literature and the arts. Among 
his literary activities the three following works, prepared at his 
suggestion, and often under bis personal supervudon, will give you 
some idea of the depth of his interest and learning. 

The Chinese language, you will remember, oonsTstfl of characters, 
not words. Kang Hi bad a lexicon or dictionary of the langiiago 
prepared. This was a mighty work containing over 40,000 char* 
actors, with numerous phrases illustrating them. It is said to be' 
unrivalled even to«day. 

Another of the productions which we owe to Kang Hi's enthusiasm 
was a huge illustrated encyclopedia, a wonderful work running into 
several hundred volumes. This was a complete library in itself ; 
everything was dealt with, every subject considered. I'he book 
was print^ from movable oopmr plates after Kang Hi's death. 

The third important work X shall mention hero was a ooiicor« 
fiance of the whole of Chincso literature—that is, a kind of dictionary 
in which words and passages are collected and compared. 'Jliia 
also wan an extraordinary piece of work, as it involved a close 
study of the whole of literature. Full quotations from })ootH, 
historians and essayists «oro given. 

There were many literary activities of Kang Hi, but those throe 
are enough to impress any one. I can think of no similar modern 
work to compare with any of these except the great Orjord English 
JJictionary, which took over fifty years^ labour of a iMge number 
of scholars, and was only complete a few years ago. 

Kang Hi was quite favourable to Christianity and Cliristian 
missionarios. He encouraged foreign trade and threw open all the 
(H>rt4 of China to it. Hut soon he discovered that the Europeans 
misbeliaved and had to ho kept in check. He suspected the mis« 
sionaries, not without good reason, of intriguing with the im perialisU 
of their home govemmoTita to facilitate conquest. This n^e him 
givo up his tolerant attitude to Christianity. His suspicions wore 
confirmed later by a report received from a Chinese military officer 
at Canton. In tbi.s report it was pointed out how close the eon* 
ncction was in the Pnilippines and in Japan betwoon European 
governments and their merchants and miBsiooarios. The officer 
therefore rocommended that in order to safeguard the Empire from 
invasion and foreign intrigue, foreign trade should be roetricted and 
the spread of Christianity stopped. 

This report was presented in 1717. It throws a flood of light on 
foreign intrigues in eastern oountriee and on the motives which 
led some of these countries to restrict foreign trade and the spread 
of Christianity. Some such development also took place, you may 
remember, in Japan, which led to the shutting up of the country. 
It is often stated thot the Chinese and others are backward and 
ignorant and hate foreigners and put difficulties in the way of 
trade. As a matter of fact our review of history has shown to 
us cleaily enough that there was abundant intercourse between 
India and China and other countries from the earliest times. There 
was no question of hating foreigners or foreign trade. For a long 
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limo, iixJocJ, India controlled many foreign markets. It was only 
when foreign trade missions became tbe recognized methods of 
imperialist expansion of the western European Powers, that they 
became suspect in tbe East. 

The report of the Canton officer was considered by the Chinese 
Grand Council of Stato and approved. Tbereupon the Emperor 
Kang Hi took action accordingly»and issued docroos strictly limiting 
foreign trade and missionary activity. 

I am now going to leave China proper for a wliile and take you 
to the north of Asia—Siberia—and you what was happening 

there. The vast expanse of Siberia oonnocta ('hina in the far oast 
with Russia in the west. 1 have told you that tlje Manchu Empire 
in China was an aggressive ono. It iocluded Mancliuria, of course; 
it spread to Mongolia and beyond. Russia a1so» having driven out 
the Mongols of the Golden Horde, had become a strong centralized 
State, and was spreading out to the oast, acroHS the SilxHian plains. 
The two ompircH now meet in Siberia. 

'J'hc rapid weakening and decay of the Mongols In Asia is ono 
of the strange facts of history. These people, who thimdered acrods 
Asia and Europe, and conquered the gror.ter part of the known 
world under Cbongiz and his <)escondants, sink into r>bIiv]on. 
Under Timur they rose again for a wltilo, but his empire dio<i 
with him. After him, some of his descendants, called the TimuridK, 
reigned in Central Asia, and wo know* that a wolUknnuui school of 
painting dourlsbod in thoir Courts. Babar, who came to India, 
was a Timurid. In spite of thc»4o Timurid rulers, however, the 
Mongol race, right across Asia, from Rua’^ia to its homeland in 
Mongolia, decayed and lost all importance. Why it did so, no ono 
seems to know. Some suggest that changes in climate had some« 
thing to do with it; others are of a diHei'ont oiiinion. Anyway, 
the old conquerors and invaders are now thenvscivos invaded from 
right and left. 

After tbe break-up of the Mongol Empire the overland routes 
across Asia wore cIohmI up for nearly 200 years. In tbe second half 
of the eixteoTith century, however, tbe Russians sent an embassy 
overland to China, lliey tried to ostabiish diplomatic relations 
with the Ming emperors, without success. Soon after, a Russian 
bandit of the name of Yermak crossed tbe Ural Mountains at the 
head of a bond of Cossacks and conquered the little State of Sibir. 
It was from tbe name of this State that the name of Siberia is 
derived. 

This was in 1581, and from that date the Russians went farther 
and farther to tbe east, till they reached the Pacific Ocean in about 
fifty years. Soon they came in conflict with tbe Chinese in the 
Amur Valley, and there was ^hting betweou the two, resulting in 
the defeat of tbe Buesians. & 1C89 there was a treaty between 
the two countries—the Treaty of Nerchinsk. Boundaries were 
fixed and trade arrangements made. This was the first Chinese 
treaty with a European country. The treaty checked Russian 
advance, but a eonaidarable caravan .trade developed. At that 
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time the Rossian Tear was Peter the Great, and he was anxious to 
deyeiop close relations with China. He sent two embassies to Kang 
Hi and then kept a permanent envoy at the ChineM Court. 

From the earliest days China was in the habit of reoeiving 
foreign embassies. I think I mentioned in one of my letters that 
the Roman Emperor, Marcus Aurelius Antonins, sent an embassy in 
the second century alter Christ. It in interesting to find that in 
Dutch and Russian embassies went to the Chinese Court and 
they found envoys from the Great Moghal there. These must havo 
been sent by Shah Jaban. 
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A* CHINESE EMPEROIl WRITES TO AN 

ENGLISH KING 


September iC, 1932 

Tills Manuhu emperors seem to have been extraordinarily long- 
lived. The grandson of Kang Hi was the fourth Emperor, Chien 
Lung. Ho aino reigned for the tremendouR period of sixty years, 
from 1730 to 1790. He was like bis grandfather in other respects 
aleo; his two main iniereets were Htemry activitioa and oxtenmon 
of empire. He had a great search mode for ail literary works 
worthy of prewrvatioo. These were collected and wore cataloged 
in great detail. Catalone is hardly the word for it, as all the facts 
known about each work were put down and critical remarks were 
added. This mighty descriptive catalo^e of the Impedal Library 
was under four he^s: classics, that le, CoafucianiBm; history, 
phiioaopby; and general literature. It is said that there is no 
parallel to such a work at^where. 

About this time also <^incae novels, nbort storiee and plays 
devdoi»ed, and attained a high standard. Tt is interesting to note 
that in England also the novel was then developing. Chinose 
porcelain and other lino works of art were in demand in Europe, 
and there was a continuous trade in them. More interesting was 
the beginning of the tea trade.* Thie began in the days of the first 
Manohu emperor. Tea reached England probably in the reign 
of Charles II. Samuel Pep^, a famous diarist in English, has an 
entry in his diary in IfiCO about drinking for the first time ** Tee 
(a China drink)The tea trade devdoped tremendously, and 
200 years later, in 1860, the export of tea from one Chineee port 
alone, Foochow, in one season, was one hundred million pounds. 
Later tea was cultivated in other places also, and, as yon Imow, it 
is now extensively gro w n in India and Ceylon. 

Chien Lung extended his empire by conquering Turkestan in 
Central Asia and occupying Tibet. Some years later, in 1790, the 
Gurkhas of Nepal invaded Tibet. Chien I^g thereupon not only 
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drove out tho ^urkfaae from Tibet, but pursued them over the 
into Nepal, and conipeUed Nepal to become a vaasal 
State of the Gbinede Empire. This conquest of Nopal was a 
romarkablo aebiovoment. For a Chinese army to cross Tibet and 
then the Himalavas and beat a warlike people like the Gurkhas in 
their Tory homefand, is amazing. As it happened, the British in 
India had trouble with Nepal only twenty-two years later, in 1814. 
They sent an army to Nepal, but this met with groat difficulties, 
although it bad no Himalayas to cross. 

At the end of Chien Lunff's reign in 1796 the Empire directly 
uovemed by 1dm includea Manchuria, Mongolia, Tibet and 
Turkestan. Vassal states admitting his suzerainty were : Korea, 
Annam, Siam and Burma. But conquest and the quest of military 
glory are exponslTe games to play. They result in heavy ex¬ 
penditure, and the bu^on of taxation grows. This burden alu ays 
falls most on the poorest. Economic conditions were also chemging, 
and this added to the discontent. Secret societies were forni^ all 
over the country. China, like Italy, has had quite a reputation for 
secret societies. Some of these had interesting names : White Lily 
Society, Society of Divine Justice, White Feather Society, Heaven 
and Earth Society. 

Meanwhile, in spite of all restrictions, foreign trade was growing. 
There was groat dissatisfaction among the foreign merchants at 
these restrietiotiB. Thu East India Company, which had spread out 
to Canton, had tho biggest share of the tr^e, and folt tho rostrictions 
til oat. Thodo wero Uio days, as we shall eoo in subsequent Jotters, 
when the so-called Industrial Revolution was beginning, and 
England was taking a lead in this. Tlie steam engmo hod been 
maiio, and now methods and the uso of machinery were making 
work easier and increasing production, especially of cotton goods. 
These extra goods that wero made had to w sold, and new markets 
were therefore sought. England was very fortunate id controlling 
India just at this period, as she could take steps, os she in fact did, 
to force the solo of her goods there. But she w^antecl the China 
trade also. 

So in 1792 the British Government sent an embassy, under Loiii 
Macartney, to Peking. George III was then King of England. 
Chien Lung received them in audience and there was an oxchango 
of presents. But the Emperor rofusbd to mako any change in tlie 
old restrictions on foreign tiade. The answer which Cbion Lung 
sent to George HI is a very interesting document, and I shall give 
you a long extract from it. It runs thus: 

. You, O King, live boyond tho oonhnes of many neas, 
neverthctlcMfi, impehod by your humble desire to partake of the 
benefits of our oivilizaiion, you have despatobod a miaeton re- 
Rpoctfully bearing your momorial. ... To show your devotion, 
you liavo also sent offerings of your country's produce. I have road 
your memorial: the oameet terms in which it is esAt reveal a 
respoetfu) humility on your part which is highly praiseworthy. . . . 

*^8wa3dng the wide world, 1 have but one aim in view, namely, 
to maintain a porfeot governance and to fulfil the duties of the 
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State; Btrange and coetly ob^t^ do not interoBt me. 1 . . . 
have no ubo {or your country a manulectureB. It bebovee you, 
0 King, to respect my eentimente and to diaplay even greater 
devotion and loyalty in future, eo that by perpetual aubmission 
to our Throno, you may eecuro peaco and pronperity for your 
country hereafter. . . . 

Tremblingly olx>y an<l show no negligence 1" 


George III and his ministers must have bad a bit of a shock 
when they read this answer I But the serene confidence in a 
superior civilization and the majesty of ix>wer which the answer 
shows had no enduring basis in fact. The Manchu Ooveroment 
looked strong, and was strong, under Chien Lung. But its founda* 
tions wore being sapped by the changing economic order. The 
secret societies 1 have mentioned were indications of discontent. 
But the real trouble was that the country was not being made to 
fit in with the now economic conditions. The West, inoan>riuIc, 
was the leader in this new order, and it forged ahoad rapidly and 
became stronger and stronger. In leas than seventy years after 
the Emperor Chien Lung had sent bis very superior reply to George 
III of England, China was hutniUaied by England and Franco and 
her pride was dragged in the dust. 

I must keep that story, however, for my next letter on China. 
With the death of Chien Lung in I7DC w*c roach practically the end 
of the eighteenth century. But before this century had ended 
much that was extraordinary had happened in America and in 
Europe. It was indeed <lue to the wars and troubles in Europe 
that the Western pressure on (/hina was lessened for a quarter of a 
century. 8o in our next letter we go to Europe and take up the 
tale from the beginning of the eigbteonth centtiry, and 3uake it fit 
in with devel<mments in India and Chi tut. 

But before I end this letter I shall tell you of Utissia's progress 
in the East. After the Treaty of Nerclnnsk in ]d89 between 
Russia and CSiina, Russian inilucnco in the East went on increasing 
for a century and a half. In 1728 a Danish captain in Russia’s 
service, named Vitus Bering, explored the strait between Asia and 
America. This strait, perhaps you know, is still called the Strait 
of BerinjL after his name. B^ng crossed over to Alaska and 
declared it Busrian territory. Alaska was a great place for furs, 
and as there was a largo demand for furs in China, a special fur 
trade developed between Russia and China. Theie was, indeed, 
so much demand for furs, etc., in China towards the end of the 
eighteenth oentuiy that Russia imported them from Hudson Bay 
in Canada, via England, and then sent them to the great fur market 
in Kiakhta near Lake Baikal in Siberia. What a tremendous 
journey the furs took ! 

This letter, for a change, is shorter than most of my letters to 
you in this series. I hope you will appreciate the change. 
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THE WAR OF IDEAS IN EIGHTEENTH- 

CENTURY EUROPE 

StpUmbtr 19» 1932 

Wk Bhali go back to Europe now and follow ita changing doatiny. 
It is on the ove of xnl^ty changes which imprcswxl Ihemsolvcfl on 
the worlds history. To understand those changes we shall have 
to pry underneath the surlaoe of things, and try to find out what 
was passing in the minds of men. For action, as we see it, is the 
result of a complex of thoughts and passions, prejudices and super* 
etitiens, hopes and fears; and the action by itself is diihoult to 
understand unless we oonsider with it the causes that led up to it. 
I3ut this is no easy matter; and even if I were capable of writing 
pertinently about these causes and motives which fashion tho out¬ 
standing events of history, 1 would not think of making these loiters 
duller and heavier than ^ey already aro. Sometimes I fear that 
in my enthusiasm for a subject, or for a certain point of view, I 
rush into dcopur water than 1 should. You will have to put up 
with that, I aui afraid. Wo cannot tlierefore go deeply into these 
causes. But it would be exceedingly foolish to ignore them; and 
indeed if we did so we would miss the fascination and significance 
of history. 

Wu have considered the upheavab and disordeiB of Europe during 
the sixteenth and tho first half of tho seventoenth oenturies. In the 
middle of the sevenleonth century there was the Treaty of West¬ 
phalia (1048) which ended the terrible Thirty Years' War; and, the 
year after, the civil war in England ended and Charles I lost his 
head. There followed a poriou of comparative peace. Tho con¬ 
tinent of Europe was thoroughly oxhaustod. Trade with the 
colonies in America and elsewhere brought money to Europe, and 
this gave relief and lessened the teasiom between different classes. 

In England there came tho peaceful revolution which drove away 
James II and gave the victory to Parliament (1688). The real fight 
had been won by Parliament in the civil war against Charles I. 
The peaceful revolution merely confirmed the decision arrived at 
forty years previously by force of arms. 

The king had thus to take a back seat in England, but on the 
contizient it was otherwise, except in a few small areas, like Switzer¬ 
land and Holland. Absolute and irreeponsible monarohs were still 
the fashion there, and Louie XIV of Fiance, the Grand Honar^e, 
was the model and the paragon to be followed by others. The 
seventeenth century is practically the century of Louis XIV on tho 
oontinent of Europe. Heedless of the doom that awaited their 
kind, and not even taking a lesson from tho fate of Charles I of 
England, the kings of Europe went on playing the autocrat with all 
pomp and oircumstance and folly. They cUuned all the power 
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and all the wealth of the 2and» and their country waa to them almost 
like a private eetate. Over 400 yeare ago a famous Dutch scholar, 
Erasmus, wrote: 

*' Of all the birdft the ea^le alone seemed to wise men the 
type of royalty—not beautiful, not musical, not Ht for food, but 
carnivorous, greedy, hateful to all, the cuTMe of all, uid, with its 
great powers of doing harm, surpassing them in its desire of doing 


Kings have almost disappeared to-day, and such as remain are 
rolics of a past ago, with little or no power. We can now ignore 
them. But other and more dangerous people have taken their 
place, and the eagle is still a fitting emblem for those latter-day 
icDwrialists and kings of iron and oil and silver and gold. 

The monarchies of Europe developed strong oentraUeed States. 
The old feudal ideas of lord and vassal were dead nr dying. The 
now idea of country as a unit and an entity took its place. Franco, 
under two very able ministerB, Richelieu and Maaarin, was the 
leader in this. So nationalism grow*, and a measure of patnotisui. 
Religion, which had so far been the most important element in 
men a lives, retired into tliu background and new ideas took its 
place, as I hope to toll you later in this letter. 

The seventeenth century is even moro notable, in tliat tho foun<]a- 
lions of modem science were laid in it, and a world market was 
created. This vast new market naturally upset the old economy 
of Europe, and much that subsequently happened in Europe and 
Asia and America can only be undciatood if this new market is 
kept in view. Science developed later, and provided means to 
supply the needs of this world market. 

In tho eighteenth century the race for colonies and empire, 
.especially bHweeo England and Ftance, resulted in w'ar not only 
in Europe but in Canada and, as we have seen, in India. After 
these wars in the middle of the centuiy there was again a period of 
comparative peace. Tho surface of Europe appealed to bo calm 
and almost unnifRed. The numerous Courts of Europe were full 
of very polite and cultured and fine ladies and gentlemen. But tho 
calm was on the surface only. Underneath there was turmoil, and 
tho minds of men were troubled and agitated by new thoughts aud 
ideas; and the bodice of men, apart f^m the charmed circle of tho 
Courts and some of the upper classes, were subjected to greater and 
greater suffering owing to increasing poverty. The ci]tn in tho 
second half of the eighteenth century in Europe was thus a very 
deceptive one; it was the prelude to a storm. On* the i4th of 
July, 1789, the storm broke in the capital of the greatest of European 
monarchies—Paris. It swept away this monarchy and a hundred 
other out-of-date and moas-grown customs and privileges. 

This storm and subsequent change were long prepare in France, 
and partly in other European <ountrie6 also, by new ideas. Right 
through the Middle Ages religion was the dominant factor in 
Europe. Even aftorwa^s, during the days of the Reformation, 
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oontinued to bo so. Every question, whether it wae poiitical 
or economic, was considered from the point of view of relimon. 
Relipon was orjguuzed and meant the views of the Pope or the nigh 
oCBcxals of the (^urcb. The oT^anization of eociety was rather like 
caste in India. The idea of costo originally was a division according 
to professionB or functions. It wee this very idea of social classes 
acoonling to functions that lay at the basU of the ideas of the 
Middle Ages on society. Within a class, as within a caste in India, 
there was equality. As between two or more classes, however, 
there was inequality. This inoqitality was at the very basis of the 
whole social structure, and no one challenged it. Tliose who 
suffered under this system wore told to expect their reward in 
heaven In this way religion tried to uphold the unjust social 
order and tried to distract people's minds from it by tal^g of the 
next world. It also preached what is callod the doctrine of trustee¬ 
ship—that is to say, that the rich roan was a kind of trustoo for tl )0 
f)oor; the landlord held bis land ** in trust " for his tenant. This 
was the Church's way of explaining a very aw'kward situation. It 
made little dilfon^Tice to the rich man, and it brought no comfort to 
the poor. Clever explanations cannot take the place of food in a 
hungry 6toma<*h. 

The bitter laligious wars between Catholic and Protestant, the 
intolerance of both the Catholic and the Calvinist, and the Inqui- 
mtion, all resulted from this intense religious and uommunal outlook. 
Think of it f Many hundreds of thousands of women arc said to 
have boon burnt in Europe as witobea, mostly by Puritans. New 
ideas in science were suppressed because these wero supposed to bo 
in conflict wdtli the (Jhurch's view of things. It wos a static, an 
unmoving view of life; there was no question of progress. 

Wo find that thc^c ideas b^n to change graaually from the 
sixteenth century onwards; science appears and the all-embracing 
hold of religion lessens; politics and economics aro considored apart 
from religion. There is, it is said, a growth of rationalism—that is, 
of reason os opposed to bUnd faith-^in the seventeenth and eigh¬ 
teenth centuries. The eighteenth century, indeed, is supposed to 
have edtablisliod the victory of toleration. This is partly true. But 
the rictory really meant that people Lad given up attaching as 
much importance to their religion as they utm to. Toleration was 
very near to indifl'erence. When people are terribly keen about 
anything they are seldom tolerant about it; it is only when they 
care little for it that they graciously proclmm that they are tolerant. 
With the coming of industrialism and the big machine, tfae indiifer- 
euce to religibn grew even more. Science sapped the foundations 
of the old belief in Europe; the new industry and economics pre¬ 
sented new problems which filled people's minds. Bo people in 
Europe gave up (but not entirely) the habit of breaking each other’s 
heads on questions of religious belief or dogma; instead, they took 
to breaking heads on ^oonoxntc and social issues. 

It is interesting and instmotive to compare this religious period 
of Europe with India to-day. India is ofWi called, both in praise 
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and in derisiun, a roligipua and sjuritual ooiutry. It is ooatrastad 
with Euiom, which is called irreligious and too food of the good 
things of life. As a matter of wt th i s ** religious ’’ India is 
extraordinarily like Europe in the sixteenth eentory in so far as 
religion colours the Indian outlook. Of course we cannot carry 
the comparison too far. But it is very cleax that we haye the 
same phenomena here in our over'Cmphasis on questions of religious 
faith and dogma, in our mixing up political and economic questions 
with the interests of religious groups, in our communal quarrels, 
and similar questions, as existed in medleyal Europe. There is no 
question of a ^actied and materialistic West and a spiritual and 
other-worldly East. The diflerence ie between an industrial and 
highly mechanized Went, with all ite acconijxuiying good and bad 
points, and an East which is still largely pre-i^i,»trial and 
agricultural. 

This gn>wth of toleration and rationalism in Europe was a slow 
process, it was not helped much at first by books, as people were 
afraid to criticize Christianity publicly. To do so meant imprison* 
meat or somo other puni^ment. A Gorman ]>hilo8opher was 
banished from Pnisaia because he had praibed Confucius too much. 
This was interfireted as a slight on Christianity. In the eighteenth 
century, however, as those new ideas became clearer and mors 
general, books came out dealing with these subjects. The most 
famous writer of the time on rationalistic and other Hubjeots was 
Voltaire, a Frenchman, who was impriBooed and 1>anisbed, and 
wlio ultimately lived at Femey near wneva. When in j)ri6on be 
waui not allowed paper or ink. So be wrote verseH with pieces of 
load between the lines of a book. He became a celebrity when quite 
voiitig. Indeed, he was only ten when he attracted attention by 
W unusual ability. Voltaire hated injustice and bigotry and he 
waged war against them. His famous cry was Ectomz Tm/dme. 
Ho lived to a great old age (169^1778) and wrote an enormous 
number of boo^. Because he critioized Christianity he was fiercely 
hated by orthodox ChristiaxiB. In one of his books he says that 
" a man who accepts his religion without examining it is like an 
ox which allows itself to be harnessed’'. Voltaire’s writings bad 
great influence in making people incline towards rationalism and 
the new ideas. His old house at Femey is still a place of pilgrimage 
for many. 

Another great writer, a oontemporary of Voltaire but younger 
than him, was Jean Jacques Rousseau. He was bom in Geneva, 
and Geneva is very proud of him. Do you remember his statue 
there ? Uousseau’e writings on reUgion sxid politics raised quite an 
outcry. None the less, his novel and rather daring social and 
political theories set the minds of many afire with new ideas and 
now resolves. His pc»Htical theories are out of date now, but they 
played an important part in preparing the people of Franoe for 
the ff^t revolution. Rousseau did not preach revolution, probably 
he oii not even expect one. But his books and ideas certainly 
•owed the seed in men’s mindm which blossomed out in the revolution. 
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Hi8 best known bodk is tbe Sociel Contract Cordrai 

Social —and this begins with a famous acntenoe (I quote from 
memory): Man is bom free, but is everywhere in chains.'’ 

Rousseau was also a great educationist, and many of the new 
methods of teaching he suggested are now used in schools. 

Beddes Voltaire and Rousseau there wore many other notable 
thinkers and writers in France in the dghteenth century. I shall 
only mention one other name—Montesquieu, who wrote, besides 
other books, the SipTit dc$ Lois. An Encyclopedia ilso camo 
out in Pads about this time, and this was full of articlee by Diderot 
and other able writers on political and social subjects. Indeed, 
France seemed to be full of philosophers and thinkers, and, what 
is more, they were widely read and mey succeeded in making large 
numbers of ordinary people thmif their thoughts and discuss their 
theorise. Thus there grow up in France a strong body of opinion 
opposed to religious intolerance and political and social privilege. 
A vague desire for liberty possessed the people. And yet, curiously, 
neither the philosophers nor the people wanted to get rid of the 
king. The idea of a republic was not a common one then, and 
people still hoped that Uiey might have an ideal prinoe, something 
like Plato's philosopher king, who would remove their burdens and 
give them justice and a measure of liberty. At any rate this is 
what the philosophers write. One is inclin^ to doubt bow far the 
suffering masses loved the king. 

In England there was no such development of political thought 
as in Frauco. It is said that the EngWiuian is not a ]K)UticaI 
animal, whilst the Frcoohman is. Apart from this the English 
revolution of 1G88 had relieved the tension somewhat. There was, 
however, plenty of privilege still enjoyed by certain classes. New 
economic developments, about which I sl^l tell you something 
in another letter soon, and trade and entanglements in America 
and India, kept the English mind busy. And when social tension 
became great, a temporary compromise averted the danger of a 
break. In France there waa no room for such compromise, and 
hence the upset. 

It is interesting to note, however, that the modem novel developed 
in England about the middle of the eighteenth century. OvUiver*s 
Travels and Bobinson Crusoe both appeared, as I have already told 
you, early in the ei^teenth century. They were foUowed by real 
novels. A new reading public comes into evidence in England at 
this time. 

It was in the eighteenth century also that the Eiulishman Gibbon 
wrote his famous Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 1 have, 
already referred to him and his book in a previous letter of mine 
when I dealt with the Roman Empire. 
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EUUOPK ON THE EVE OP GREAT CHANGES 

Stptember 24, 1032 

Wb hfrvo tried to h&vc a little peop into the inindA of the men 
and women of the eighteenth century in Europe, rapocially in 
Franco. It has been just a glimpse rerealing to us some now ideas 
growing and battling with the old. Having been behind the scones, 
wo shall now have a look at the actors on tho public stage of Europe. 

In France old Louis XIV finally succeeded in dying in 1715. He 
bad outlived several generations, and be was succe^ra hy his gr^t- 
grandson, who bocaino Louis XV. There was another long reign 
of fiily-nine years. Thus two successive kings of Franoe, Louis XIV 
and aV, reigned for a total period of 131 years ! Surely this must 
bo a world record. The two Manebu emperors in China, Kang Hi 
and Chion Lung, each reigned for over sixty years, but they did 
not follow each other, and there was a third reign in between. 

A^rt from its extraordinary length, the reign of Louis XV was 
cbiony remarkable for its disgusting corruption and intrigue. Thu 
resources of tho kingdom were used for the pleasures of the king. 
There was extravagance at Court baaed on graft. Tho men and 
women at Court who happonod to please the king got froo gifbi 
of land and sinecure offices, which meant income without work. 
And the burden uf all this fell more and more on tho masses. 
Autocracy and incompetence and corruption went band in hand, 
merrily forward. Is it surprising that before tbo century was over, 
they came to the end of their path and stepped into tbo abyss? 
What does surpriHO ns is that tho path was stich a long one and tho 
fall came so late. Louis XV escaped the people's judgment and 
vengeance; it was his successor in 1774, Louis XVI, who had to 
face this. 

in spite of his incompetence and depravity, Louis XV had no 
doubts about his absolute authority in the State. He was every- 
thing, and no one could challenge his right to do anything he chose. 
Listen to what he said, addreasiDg an assembly in Paris in )7C6: 

'' C*esl tn me pereonnt $e%d gue reside VotUoriU ^ouveraine. . . . 
C*c9t d mot sttd ^"oppartient le pouvotr ligi^alif oana dipendance ci 
san$ partagt, V^rdre public tput entier 4mana de moi ; ftn 9uie U 
guaraiert euprime. Mct\ ptuplc n'est qu^un avee moi; 1*9 droit* 
ci Ic* inUrii* de lo nation^ aorU on oec Joirt un corps Mpari du 
tnonarque, eorU Mceeccirement uni* avec lee mien* ct m repoecfU 
gu'enirt me* main*,** 

Such w&A the ruler of France for tlie greater part of the eighteenth 
century. He seemed to dominate Europe for a while, but then he 
came into conflict with the ambitions of oilier kings and peoples, 
and had to acknowledge defeat. Some of the old rivals ox France 
no longer played a dominant part on the European stage, but 
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others arose to t«ho their place and cfaslleoge the French power. 
Proud Spain had fallen back both ui Europe and elsowhore after 
her brief day of imperial glory. But she still hold large colonies in 
America and tbo Philippine Islands. The Hapsburgs of Austria, 
who had eo long monopolized the headship of the Empire and, 
through this, the leadership of Europe, were also no longer so 
prominent as they used to be. Austria was not the loading State 
of the Empire now; another, Prussia, had risen and become equally 
important. There wore wars about the Austrian succession to the 
crown, and for a long period a woman, Maria Theresa, occupied it. 

The Treaty of Westplialia of 1648, you will remember, had mode 
Prussia one of the important Powers of Europe. The House of 
Hohenzollcm ruled thoru and cbollongorl the supremacy of tlie 
other Gorman dynasty—the House of Hapsburg in Austria. For 
forty>siz years (1740-1786) Prussia was ruled by Frederick, who 
has been called, because of his military success, the Groat. He was 
an absolute monarch, like the others in Europe, but he put on the 
pose of a philosopher and tried to be fnenJs with Voltaire, lie 
built U]! a strong army and was a successful general. He called 
himself a rationalist and is roportod to have sahl that ** everyone 
should be allowed to get to heaven in his own way 

From the seventeenth century on wart is French culture was 
dominant in Euro])e. In the middle yean of the eighteenth century 
this became even more marked, and Voltaire hod a tremendous 
European reputation. Indeed, some people oven call this century 

the century of Voltaire French literature was read in all the 
(k)urt44 of £uro]>o, even in backward St. PoU^rsburg, and cultured 
and educated i»eoplo preferred writing and 8|>eaking in French. 
Th\iH Frederick the Great of l^uesia almost always wrote and 
spoke ill French. He even tried writing French |K>etry, which be 
wanted Voltaire to correct and polish up for him. 

East of Prussia lay Russia, already growing into the giant of later 
vearH. Wu have seen, when wo were considering Chinese history, 
how Russia ^ri^ad across Siberia to the Pacific, and even crosa^ 
to Alaska. Towards the end of the seventoenth century Russia 
had a strong ruler, Peter the Great. Peter w'anted to put an end 
to many of ^e old Mongolian associations and outlook that Russia 
had inherited. Ho waot^ to westernize her, oa they say. So 
he left his old capital, Moscow, which was full of the old traditions, 
and built himself a new city and a new capita). This was St. Peters¬ 
burg, in the north, on the banks of the Neva, at the head of tlie 
GuJi of Finland. Tbis city was quite unlike Moscow with its golden 
cupolas and domes; it was more like the great cities of western 
Europe. Fetersbu^ became the symbol of westomizatioD and 
Russia began to play a greater part in European politics. Perhapa 
you know that Petersburg, the name, is no more. Twice in the 
course of the last twenty years It has changed its name. The first 
change was to Petrograd, and the second one, which now holds, to 
Leningrad. 

Peter the Great made many changes in Russia. I shall mention 
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one which will interest you. He put an end to the practice of the 
neoiusion of women, called ierem, which prevailed in Russia at the 
time. Peter had his eyes on India and inew the value of India in 
international politics. In bis will he wrote : ** Bear in mmd that 
the commerce of India is the commerce of the world; and that he 
who can exclusively command it is dictator of Europe His last 
words were juatifiod by the rapid growth in Englana's power after 
she mined dominion over India. The exploitation of India gave 
England prestige and wealth, and made her for several generations 
the leading Power of the world. 

Between Prussia and Austria, on the one side, and Russia, on 
the other, lay Poland. It was a backward country with a poor 
peasantry. There was little trade or industry and no great towns. 
It had a curious constitution with an oleot^ king* and with the 
power in tho hands of the feudal aristocrats. As the countries 
surrounding it became stronger, Poland became weaker. Prussia 
and Russia and Austria eyed it hungrily. 

And yet it was tho King of Poland that hud beaten back the last 
Turkish attack on Vienna in liiSIf. Tho Ottoman Turks wore not 
aggressive again. They had oxhaustoci their energy and the tide 
turned gradually. Hen<‘Cforward they wore on the defensive^ and 
slowly tho Turkish Empire in Europe began to shrink. But in the 
first iialf of the eighteenth century, the period we are oonsidering, 
Turkey was a powerful country in tho south-east of Euroi)e, and 
her empire extended over tho Balkans and across Hungary to 
Poland, 

Italy in tho south was split up under different rulers and did not 
count for much in European politics. Tho Pope no longer played 
a commanding rdle, and the xingH and princes, while treating him 
with deference, ignored him in political matters. Gradually a new 
ayetcia was arising in Europe, the system of great Powers. Strong 
centralised monarchies, as 1 told you, helped to develop the idea of 
a nation. People began to think of their countries in a poouliar 
way, which is common enough to-day, but was uncommon before 
this period. France, England or Britannia, Italia and other similar 
figures, begin to emerge. They soem to symbolize the nation. 
lAter on, in the nineteenth century, these figures take definite shape 
in the minds of men and women and move their hearts strangely. 
They become the new goddesses at whose altar every patriot is 
Buppoeed to worship, and in their name and on their behalf patriots 
fight and kill each other. You know how the idea of Bhdroi Jddid 
^mother India—moves all of us, and how for this mythical and 
imaginary figure people gladly suffer and give their lives. So 
pMple in other countries felt also for their idea of their motherland. 
But all this wae a later devdopraont. For the pr^nt 1 want to 
tell you that the eighteenth century saw this idea of nationality 
and patriotism take root. The French philosophers helped in this 
process, and the great French Rovolution put tne eeal on this idea. 

These nations were the ** Powers Kmgs came and went, but 
the nation continued. Of these Powers gr^ually some stood out 
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BA more important than the others. Thus in the early eighteenth- 
century France* England, Austria, Prussia and Russia were 
definitely **Great Powers'*. Some others* like Spain* were in 
theory great* but they were declining. 

England was rapidly gainine in wcalUi and importanoe. Up to 
the time of Elizabeth we hod not been an important oountry in 
the European sense, and much lees so in the world nense. Her 
population was small; probably it did not exceed 6*0()D*000 at the 
time, which is far less than the population of liondon now. But 
with the Puritan rovolution and iho victory of Parliament over the 
king, England adapted herself to the new conditions and went 
ahead. ^ also did Holland* after the yoke of Spain had been 
shaken oS, 

In the eighteenth century there was a scramble for colonies in 
America and Asia. Many European Powers took put in this, 
but the chief contest ultimately lay between two^Eogland and 
Franco. England bad got a groat le^ in the raoo, both in America 
and India. Franco* apart from being incompetently governed by 
Louis XV. was too much involved in European politics. From 
1756 to 17C3 war was waged between tbceo two rowers, as weU as 
eevoral others, in Europe and Canada and India to decide aa to who 
was to ho master. TLih war is called the Seven Years' War. Wo 
saw a bit of it in India when France was defeated. In Canada aW 
England won. In Europe, England followed a policy* for which 
she has become well known, of pa^'ing others to fight for her. 
Frederick the Great was her ally. 

The result of this Seven Years' War was very favourable to 
England. Both in India and Canada abo had no European rival 
left. On the seas her naval Riinremacy was established. Thus 
England was in a position to establish and extend her empire and 
to become a world Power. Prussia also increased in importance. 

Europe was again exhausted by this fighting* and again there 
appeurra to be comparative calm over the continent. But this 
calm did not prevent Prussia, Austria and Russia from swallowing 
up the kingdom of Poland. Poland was in no position to fight these 
Powers* and so these three wolves fell on her, and by partitioning 
her repeatedly, put an end to Poland as an indopei^cnt country. 
There were three partitions—in 1772, 1703 and 1795. After the 
first of these, the Poles made a great efiort to reform and strengthen 
their country. They eetabli^ed a parliament, and there was a 
revival of art and literature. But the autocratic monarchs sur¬ 
rounding Poland had tasted blood, and they were not to be baulked; 
beeidos* they bod no love for parliaments. So* in spite of the 
patriotism of the Poles and the brave fight they put up under their 
groat hero Kosciusko, Poland disappeared from we map of Europe 
in 1795. It disappeared then* but the Poles kept alive their pat¬ 
riotism and continued to dream of freedom, and 123 years later 
tbeir dream was realized, when Poland reappoared as an independent 
country after the Great War. 

I have said that there was a measure of calm in Europe in the 
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flecoDcl half of the eighteenth contu^. But this did not last long, 
and it was modtij on the surface, f have also told you of various 
happenings in this ttentury. But the eighteenth century is really 
fauouH for throe events—three revolutions—and everything else 
that happened in Europe during these 100 years fades into inaig- 
iiificnnoe when put beside these three. All these three revolutions 
took place in the last quarter of the century. They were of three 
distinct typos-^^politic^, industrial, and social. The political 
revolution took place in America. This was the revolt of the 
British colonies there, resulting in the formation of an independent 
republic, ilie United iStates of America, which was to become so 
powerful in our own time. The Industrial Revolution began in 
Englanfl and nprewl to other wcsicm Kuro|K*an countries and then 
elsewhoro. It was a |>caceful revolution, but a far*rcaching one, 
and it has induenood Itfo all over the world mmo than anything in 
recorded history l>ororv. It meant the coming of stoain and the 
big machine, and ultimately the innumerable offshoots of Indus- 
trialistn that w'e seo around us. Tho.social revolution was tbo 
great Frcix h Kevolntion, which not only put an end to monarerhy 
in France, but also to innumerable privileges, and brought new 
classes to tho front. Wc shall have to study all these three 
revohitions separaUdy in soma alight detail. 

W'o have seen that on tho eve of these great changes mnnarrhics 
were suprcnie in Europe. In England and Holland there \suro 
parliamcntH, but they were controlled by aristocrats and the rich. 
The laws wore ma<]o for th{» rich, to protect their proj>orfcv an<l 
rights and privileges. E<lucation also W'os <jnly for tho rich and 
privileged classes. Indeed, government iUclf was for those cluAses. 
One of the great problems of tho time was tbo problem of tho poor. 
Although oonditionH ixiiprovod a little at the top, tlie misery of the 
jioor romained, and indeed became more marked. 

Right through tho eighteenth century tho nations of Europe 
carried on a cruel and bcurtleee slave tr^e. Slaves, as such, bad 
(teased to exist in Europe, although tho serfs or villeins, as tho culti* 
vators on the land were called, were little better than slaves. With 
tho discovery of America, however, the old slave trade was revived 
in its most cruol form. The Spanish and Portugueso began it by 
capturing Negroes on the African coast and taking them to America 
to work on tho land. The Englkh took their full fc;]iare in this 
abominable trade. It is difficult for you or for any of us to have 
any idea of the terrible sufferings of the Africans as they were hunted 
and caught like wild beasts and then chained together, and so 
transported to America. Vast numbers died before they could 
oven reach their journey's end. Of all those who have su^erod in 
this world, the Negroes have perhaps borne the heaviest burden. 
Slavery was formally abolished in the xuneteenth oontury, England 
taking the load. In the United States a oivil war bad to be fought 
to decide this queetion. The millions of Negroes in the United 
iStates of America to-day are the descendants of these slaves. 

I bhall finish this letter on a pleasant note by telling you of the 
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K )at development of musio in this contury in Germany &nfl Austria. 

you know, Germans are the leaders in European music. Some 
of their great names appear even in the eovonteenth century. As 
elsewhere, music in Europe was almost a port of religious ceremonial. 
Gradually this is separated, and music becomes an art by itself, 
apart from religion. Two great names stand out in the eighteenth 
contury—'Mozart and Beethovon. They were both infant prodigies, 
both composers of genius. Beethoven, perhaps the peatest musical 
composer of the West, become, strange to say, quite deaf, and so 
the wonderful music he created for others he could not hear himself. 
But his heart must have sung to him before he captured that music. 
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Wjc shall now consider what is called the Industrial Kcvolution. 
It began in England, and in Englaml therefore we shall study it 
briefly. I can give no exact date for it, for the change did not toko 
place on a particular date as if by magic. Yet it was rapid enough, 
and from the middle of the eighteenth century onwards, in less 
than 100 vears, it oliangod the faco of life. Wo have followed the 
course of history, you and I in those letters, from the earliest days 
for several thousand years, and wo have not^ many changes. But 
all those changes, great as they sometimes w<;rc, did not vitally alter 
the way life was Lived by the people. If Socrates or Aslioka or 
Julius toBsar had suddenly appeared in Akbar's Court in India, or 
in England or France in the early eighteenth century, they would 
have noticed many changes. They might have approved of some 
of those changes and disapproved of others. But on the whole they 
would have recognized the world, outwardly at any rate, for ideas 
would not have differed greatly. And, again so far os outward ap¬ 
pearances went, they would not have felt whoUy out of place in it. If 
they wanted to travel, they would have done so by horse or carriage 
drawn by horses, much os they used to do in their own time, and 
the time occupied in the journey would have been about Uie same. 

But if any of the three came to our present-day world, he would 
be mightily surprised, and it may be that his surprise would often be 
a paimul one. He would find that people travel now for faster than 
the fastest horse, swifter almost them the arrow from the bow. By 
railway and steamship and automobile and aeroplane they rush 
about at a terrific pace all over the world. Then be would be 
interested in the telegraph and the telephone and the wireless, and 
the vast number of b^ks that modem printing-presses throw out, 
and newspapers and a host of other things—all children of the now 
forms of industry which the Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth 
century and after introduoed. Whether Socrates or A^oka or 
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Juliud Cmar would approve of theee new metboda or disapprove 
of them, I caonot say, out there is no doubt that thoy wouia find 
them radically different from the methods prerailing in their own 
times. 

The Industrial Revolution brought the big machine to the world. 
It URhered in the Machine Age or the Mechanical Age. Of oouree 
there had been machinos before, but none had been so big as the 
new machine. Wliat is a machine t It is a big tool to help man 
to do his work. Man has been called a tooLmaking anlm^, and 
from his earliest days he has made tools and tried to better them. 
His supremacy over the other animals, many of them more powerful 
than he was, was established because of his tools. The tool was an 
extension of his hand; or you may call it a third hand. The 
machine was the extension of the tool. The tool and the machine 
raised man aliovo the bruto creation. They frood human society 
from the bondage of Nature. With the hap of tho tool and the 
machine, man found it easier to produce thmgN. He produced 
more, and yet ha<l more leisure. And this result^ in the progress 
of tho arts of civilirAtion, and of thought and scionco. 

But the big machine and all its allies have not been unniixed 
blessings. If it has encouragorl the growth of oiviliution, it Las 
also onc<»iirnged the growth of barbarism by producing terrible 
weapons of warfare and destruction. If it has pr^uoed abundance, 
this abundance baa not been mainly for the masses, but chiefly for 
the limited few. It has made tho difforenco botwocn the luxury of 
the very rich and the poverty of the poor even greater than it was 
in tho past. Instead of being tlio tool an<l servant of man, it has 
prosumed to bocomc his master. On the one side, it has taught 
eertain virtues—ou«operatlon, organisation, punctuality; on tho 
other, it has made life itself a dull routine for millions, a mechanical 
burden with little of joy or froodom in it. 

But why should we blame the poor machine for the ills that have 
fol]owe<l ^rom it? Tlic fault lies with man, who has misuRed it, 
and with society, which has not profited by it fully. It seems to 
be unthinkable that the world, or any countr}', can go back to the 
old days before tho Industrial Revolution, and it hardly seems 
desirable or wise that, in order to get rid of some evils, we should 
throw awsy the numerous good things that industrialism has brought 
us. And, io any event, the machine has come and is going to stay. 
Therefore the problem for us is to retain the good things of indue* 
trial ism and to get rid of the evil that attai^es to it. We must 
profit by tho wealth it produces, but see to it that the wealth is 
evenly distributed among those who produce it. 

This letter was meant to tell you something about the Industrial 
Revolution in England. But, as is my habit, I have gone off at a 
tangent and start^ disouering the effects of industrialism. I have 
put before you a problem that is troubling people io*day. But 
before we reach to*day we have to deal with yeet^ay; before we 
consider the resutte of industrialism we must study when and how 
it came. I have made this preamble so long in order to impress 
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you with the ImportADcc of tbi^ revolutioo. It was not a mure 
political rovolutioii changing kings and nilcrB at tht top. It was a 
reyolutioo affecting all the yarious classes, and indeed eyerybody. 
The triumph of the machine and of industrialhim moant the triumph 
of the olassos that controlled the machine. As I told you long 
ago, the class that controls the means of production is the olaas 
that rules. In oldon times the only important means of pioduction 
was the land, amd therefore those who owned the land—that is, the 
landlords—were the boasos. In feudal times this was so. Other 
wealth than land then appears, and the landowning classes begin 
to share their power with the owners of the new means of production. 
And now comes the big machine, and naturally the classes that 
control this come to the front and become the bosses. 

In the course of these letters 1 have told you on several occasions 
of bow the bour^isie of the towns ro*te in importance and struggled 
with the feudal nobles and gained a measure of victory in some 
places. 1 have told you of the collapse r^f feudalism, and I have 
probably led you to imagine that the 6ourg«oisie^tho now middle 
class-^took its place. If so, I want to correct myself, for the rise 
to power of the middle class was much slower, and it had not taken 
place at the period wo are discussing. It took a great revolution 
in Franco and the fear of a similar revolution in England for the 
bow'geoi$ie to gain power. The EInglish itevolution of 1688 resulted 
in the victory of Pariiamont, but Parliament itself, you will 
remombor, was a body repreeeoUng a small number of people, 
chiefly landowners. Home big morchante from the townn might 
get into it, but on the whole the merchant claes—the middle cUes 
—had no place in it. 

Political power w'as thus in the hands of those who owned landed 
property. This was so in Eoglond, and oven more ho elsewhere. 
Landed property was inheritod from father to eon. Thus political 
f>ower itself became an inherited privilege. I have already told you 
of ** pocket boroughs " in Englana—that is, coostltnencies, returning 
members to Partiament, consisting of just a few electors. These 
few electors were usually under someone's control, and tbits the 
borough was said to be in his pocket. Such elections were, of cwurse, 
farcical, and there was a great deal of corruption and Belling of 
votes and scats in Parliament. Some rich members of the rising 
middle class could afford to buy a seat in Parliament in this way. 
But the masses bod no look-in either wav. They inherited no 
privileges or power, and obviously they could not buy power. So 
what could they do when they were sat upon and cx])loitod by the 
rich and the privileged! They had no voice inside Parliament, or 
even in the election of members to Parliament. Even outside 
demonstrations by them were frowned upon by those in authority 
and put down by force. They were disorganized and weak and 
helpless. But when the cup of suffering and misery woe over-full 
they for^ law and order and had a riot. There was thus a great 
deal of mwleeanoes in England in the eighteenth oentury. The 
genera] economic condition of the people was bad. It was made 
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worse by the efforts of tiio big iAnd/ords to iocreaso tbeir estates at 
tiie expense of the small farmers who were squeezed out. Common 
land l^loDgiiig to villages was also grabb^. All this increased 
the sufferings of the masses. The people also resented having no 
voice at all in the government, and there was a vague demand for 
more liberty. 

In France the position was oven worse, and led to tbe Revolution. 
In England the Icing was unimportant and more people shared the 
power. Besides, there was no such development of political ideas 
in England as in Franco. So England escaped a big outburst and 
tbe changes came to it more gradually. Meanwhile the rapid 
changes made by industrialism and the new economic 8tructure 
forced the pa<*e. 

Such was the political background in England in the eighteenth 
century. In home industries England had forged ahead chiefly by 
the immigration of foreign artisans. Tbe religious wars on the 
(Continent foroisl many l*rofccstantrt to leave their <^ountric8 and 
homes and take refuge in England. At the time when the 
Spaniar<lH wore trying to cni^h the revolt in the N other lands, large 
numbers of artiFUkus tied from the NoUierlands to England. It is 
Hoid that 30,000 of them settled in the east of Englatuf, and Queen 
Elizabeth iueuIo it a condition of allowing thciu to settle that each 
house should employ one English apprentice. This helped England 
to build up her own ctoth*niaking induntry. When this was 
establiriied, the English |)eople prohibited the fabrics of the Nether¬ 
lands from coming to England. Meanwhile the NothcrlandH were 
still in tbe midst of tlieir flcrco war for freedom, and tbeir industries 
Huffered. So it happened that while previously numerous vessels 
laden with the fabrics of the Nothorlands went to England, soon 
after, not only wah this stopped, but ah opposite flow of English 
fabrics to the Netherlands wgaii and increased in volume. 

Thus the Walloons from iielgium taught the English cloth¬ 
making. Later cainc the Huguenots—Protestant refugees from 
Franco—and they taught the English silk-weaving. In tbe latter 
half of the seventeenth century largo numbers of skilled workers 
came over from the Continent, an<i the English learned many tradoe 
from them, such as the making of paper, gloss, mechanical toys, 
clocks and watches. 

So England, which had so far been a backward country in 
grew in importance and wealth. London also grew, and becoino a 
fairly important port with a thriving population of merchants and 
traders. There is an interesting story which shows us that London 
was a considerable port and trading centre early In the Beventeenth 
century. James I, tbe King of En^and who was father of Charles I, 
who lost his head, was a great believer in the autocracy and the 
divine right of kings. He did not like Parliament or the upstart 
merchants of London and, in bis anger, threatened the citizens of 
l^ndon with the removal of bis Court to Oxford. The Lord Mayor 
of London was unmoved by this threat, and ho said that he hoped 

His Majesty would be graciously pleased toleavetberatbeTbames'’! 
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It was this rich merchaDt class of London that baokod Parliament 
and gave it a great deal of money during tho struggle with Charles I. 

All these industries that had gro wn up in England were what is 
called cottage or home industriee. That ia to say, the artisans or 
craftsmen usually worked in their own houses^ or in hmall groups. 
There were guilds or associations of craftsmen in each trade, not 
unlike many castes in India, but without tho religious element in 
caste. Tho master craftsmen took apprentices and taught them 
their craft. Weavers had their own looms, spinners their own 
spinning*wheels. Spinning was quite widespn^, and was tho 
spare-time industry of girls and women. Sometimes there wore 
small factories whore a number of looms wore eollectod and the 
weavers worked together. But each weaver worked separately at 
his loom, and there was really no diflerence between his working at 
this loom at homo or at some other place in company with other 
weavers and their looms. The small factory was wholly unlike the 
modem factory, with its big machinery. 

This cottage stage of industry flourished not only in England then, 
but all over the world, in every country where there was industry. 
Thus in India those cottage industrios were very advanced. In 
Plngland cottage industries I^ave almost completely disappeared, 
but in India there aro still many of them. Both the big machine 
and the cottage loom still flourish sido by side in India, and you 
can compare and contrast the two. As you know, the cloth we 
wear is khadi. It is hand spun and hand woven, and is thus 
entirely a product of the cottages and mud-huts of India. 

Now mochanicat inventions, however, made a groat deal of 
dilference to cottage industries in Eoglud. Machines did mote 
and more the work of man, and made it easier to produce more with 
loss efibrt. Those inventions began in the middle of the eighteenth 
(^ntury, and wo shall consider them in our next letter. 

I have referred briefly to our khadi movemont. 1 do not wish 
to say much about it hero. But I should like to point out to you 
that this movement and the cJtarkha ^ are not meant to compete with 
the big machine. Many people fall into this mistake, ana imagine 
that the charkka means a going back to the Middle Ages, and tho 
discarding of machines and all that industrialism has brought us. 
This is all wrong. Our movement is decidedly not against indus¬ 
trialism as such or machines and factories. We want India to have 
the best of everything, and as rapidly as possible. But having 
regard to existing conditions in India, and especially tbo terrible 
poverty of our peasantry, we have urged them to spin in their 
spare time. Thus not o^y do they better their own conditions a 
little, but they help in lessening our dependence on foreign cloth, 
which has taken so much wealth out of our country. 

^ Spinaiag wh««]. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION BEGINS IN 

ENGLAND 

SepUmber 27» 1932 

I MUST now tell you of somo of tho roeuhanical iiiTentions which 
made such a tremendous dilVeronce in methodB of production. They 
seem siraplo enoush when we aee them now id a mill or factory. 
But to think of them for tho Uni time aod to invent them waa 
a very diChoult matter. The lint of those inventions came in 178S, 
when a man named Kay made tho flying shuttle for cloth*weaving. 
Before this invention tho thread in the shuttle in the weaver^s band 
had to be carried slowly across and through the other threads 
plaoed lengthwise, called the warp. The flying shuttle quickened 
this process, and thus doubled the weaver's output. This meant 
that the weaver could oorummo much more yarn. Spinners were 
hanl put to it to supply this additional yarn, and they tried to find 
some way of incroaiiing thoir output. This problem was partly 
solved by the invention by Hargreaves in 17G4 of the spinning* 
jenny. Oilier inventions by Rich^ Arkwright and others followed; 
water^wer was used and later steam-power. Ail these inventions 
were first applied to the ootton industry, and factories or cotton* 
mills grow up. Tho next industry to take to the new methods w*a8 
the woollen industry. 

Meanwhile, in 1705, James Watt made his steam engine. This 
was a great event, %nd the use of steam in factory production followed 
from it. Coal was now wanted for tho new factories, and the coal 
industry theroforo devoloped. Tlie use of coal led to new methods 
of iron-smoltiflg—that b, the melting of tho iron ore to separate 
the pure metal. The iron industry thereupon grew fast. Now 
factories wore built near the coal-fields, os coal was cheaper there. 

Thus three great industries grew up in England-^the textile, iron 
and coal—and factories sprung up in tho coal areas and other suitable 
places. The face of England changed. Instead of the green and 
pleasant countryside, there grew up in many placee these new 
factories with their long chimneys belching forth smoke and darken¬ 
ing the neighbourhood. They wore not beautiful to look at these 
factories, surrounded by mountains of coal and heaps of refuse. 
Nor were the new manufacturing towns, growing around the fac¬ 
tories, things of beauty. They were put up anyhow, the ooly object 
of tho owners being to get on with the mald^ of money. They 
were ugly and large and di^, and the starving workers had to put 
up with these as well as with the terribly unwholesome conditions 
in the factories. 

You may remember my telling you of the squoosing out of the 
small farmers by the big landowners and the mwth of unemploy* 
ment, resulting in riots and lawlessness in England. The new 
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indiistries made matters worse to begin witli. Agrioultnre suffered 
and unempJoyment increaaed. Indeii, as each new invention oame 
it lesultea in replacing manual labour by meohaxucal devioas* This 
often led to workers being discharged, and caused great resentroent 
among them. Many of them oame to hate the new machines, and 
they even tried to break thorn. The machine*wreckers these 
people were called. 

Machine*wrecking has quite a long history id Europe, going back 
to the sixteenth century, when a simple marine loom was invented 
in Germany. In an old book written by an Italian priest in 1579 
it U stated about this loom that the Town Council of Danzig ** being 
afraid that the invention might throw a large number of the work¬ 
men on the stxoeta, had the machine destroyed, and the inventor 
aeorotly strangled or drowned ” 1 In spite of this summary way 
of dealing with the inventor, this machine appeared again in the 
seventeenth century, and there ucro riots all over Europe because 
of it. Laws were passed in many placee against its uso, and it was 
oven publicly burned in the market-place. It is possible that if 
this machine had come into use when it was first invented, other 
inventions would have followed, and the machine age would have 
(ome K)oner than it did. But the mere fact that it was not used 
shows that comiitions were not then ripe for it. When these oon* 
ditioDs were ripe, then machinery establii^hod itself in spite of 
numerous riots in England. It was natural for the workers to feel 
resentment at the marine. Gradually they came to loam that the 
fault did not lio with the machine, but with the way it was used for 
tho profit of a lew persons. Let us go back, however, to the develop* 
tnent of the machine and of factories in England. 

Tho now factories svallow*ed up many of the cottage industries 
and the private workers. It was not possible for these homo- workers 
tn compote with the machine. So they bad to give up their old 
orafts and trades and seek employment as wage-earners in the very 
faotories they hated, or to join the unemployed. The collapse ^ 
the oottage industries was not sudden, but it was rapid enough. 
By the end of the century*^that is, by about ISOG^tbe big factories 
were much in evidonoe. About thirty yeais later steam railways 
began in England with Stopbenson'a famous engine naoied the 
Hocket. And so the machine wont on advancing all over the 
oountry and in almost all departments of mdustry and life. 

It is interesting to note t^t ail the iuventora, many of whom 1 
have not mentioned, came from the class of manual workm. 
It is from this class also that many of tho early industrial leaders 
came. But the result of their inventions and the factory system 
that followed was to make the gulf between the employer and the 
worker wider still. The worker in the factory became just a cog 
in a machine, helpless in the hands of vast ooonomii forces he coula 
not even understand, much less control. The oraftaman and the 
artisan first sensed that something was wrong when they found that 
the new factory was competing with them and making and selling 
articles far cheaper than uey oould possibly make them with their 
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simple and primitiTe tools at homo. For no fault of theirs they bad 
to shut up tboir little shops. If they oould not carry on with their 
own crafts, much less could they succeed with a new one. .So 
they joined the army of the unemployed and starved. Hunger 
it has been said, is the drill-sergeant of the factory owner,* ^ and 
liungcr ultimately drove them to the now factories to seek employ¬ 
ment. The employors showed them little pity. They gave them 
work indeed, but at a bare pittance, for which the miserable workers 
had to pour out their life-blood in the factories. Womei^, and little 
ohildren even, worked long hours in stifling, unhealthy places till 
many of them almost fainted and dropp^ down with fatigue. 
Men w'orked right down below in the coal-mines the whole day long 
and did not see the daylight for months at a time. 

But do not think that all this was just due to the cruelty of the 
employers. They were seldom consciously cruel; the fault lay with 
tJie system. Tlicy wore out to increase their business and to conquer 
distant world-markets from other countrieH, and in order to do tliie 
they wore prepared to put up with anything. The building of new 
i uclories and the purchase of machinery cost a lot of money. It is 
only after the factory begins to produce and these goods are sold in 
the market that the money comes back. So these factory-owners 
had to economise in order to build and, even when money came 
by sale of goods, they went on building more factories. They 
had got a over tho other countries of the world because of their 
early industrialization, and they wanted to proflt by this—and, 
indeed, they did proflt. So» in their mad dexire to increase their 
business and make more money, they cm shed the poor workers 
whose labour produced tho sources of their wealth. 

Thus tho new system of industry was particularly adapted to tlio 
exploitation of the weak by tho strong. Right through history 
wo have seen the powc^ul exploiting the weak. The factory 
H^'biem made this easier. In law there was no slavery, but in fact 
too starving worker, the wage-slave of the factory, was little bettor 
than the old slave. The law was all in favour of tho employer. 
Even religion favoured him and told the poor to put up with tboir 
miserable lot here in this world and expect a heavenly compensa¬ 
tion in the next. Indeod, the governing classes developed quite 
a,convenient philosophy that the poor were neceesary for society, 
and that thcraoro it was quite virtuous to pay low wages. If 
higher wages were paid the poor would tiy to have a good time, and 
not work hard enough. It was a comforting and useful way of 
thinking, because it just fitted in with the material interests of tbe 
factory-owners and the other rich people.. 

It is vety interesting and instructive to read about theeo times. 
One learns so much. We can see what tremendous effect the 
mechanical processes of production have on economics and society. 
The whole social fabric is upset; new classes come to the front and 
gain power; tbe artisan class becomes the wage-earning class 
in tbe factory. In addition to this, the new economics moulds 
people's ideas even in religion and morals. Tbe oonriotlons of the 
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m9S8 of mankind run hand in hand with their intoreste or oUhs* 
feelings, and they take good care, when they have the power to do 
so, to make laws to protect their own intoreeta. Of course all this 
is done with eyery appearance of yirtoe and with every aaauranoe 
that the gc^ of mankind is the only motiye at the back of the law. 
We, in India, haye enough of pious eentiinonte from English viceroys 
and other officials in India. We are always being told how they 
labour for the good of India. Meanwhile they govern us with 
ordinances and bayonets and crush the life-blood out of our people. 
Our zamiTidars tell us how they love their tenants, but they do not 
scruple to squeeze and rack-rent them till they have nothing left 
but their starved bodies. Our capitalists and big factory-owners 
also assure us of thoir good-will for their workers, but the good-will 
does not translate itself into better wages or better conditions for 
the workers. Ail the profits go to make now palaces, not to improve 
the mud hut of the worker. • 

It is amazing how people deceive themselves and others when 
it is to thoir interest to do so. So we find the English employers 
of the eighteenth century and after resisting all attempts to better 
the lot of their workers. They objected to factory legislation and 
housing reform, and refused to admit that society h^ any obligation 
to remove the causes of distress. They comforted themselves with 
the thought that it was the idle only who suffered, and in any event 
they hai^iy looked upon the workers as human beings like them¬ 
selves. They developed a new philosophy which is called laisitz- 
faire —that is, they wanted to do just what they liked in their 
business without any interference from government. By having 
started factorise to make things before other countries hod done so, 
they had got a lead, and all they wanted was a free field to make 
money. Laissez^fairt became almost a semi-divine theory which 
waH supposed to give an opportunity to everybody if he could but 
take advantage of it. Eatm man and woman was to fight the rest 
of the world to go ahead, and if many fell in tbe struggle, what did 
it matter 1 

In the course of these letteze 1 have told you of the progress of 
co-operation between man and man, which had been the basis of 
civilization. But laissez-faire and the new capitalism brought the 
law of the jungle. ** Pig philosophy Carlyle called it. Who laid 
down this new law of life and business t Not tho workers. The 
poor follows had little to say in the matter. It was the succossfuJ 
manufacturers at tho top who wanted no interference with their 
BuccesB in the name of foolish sentiment. So in the name of liberty 
and the rights of property they objected even to the compulsory 
sanitation of private houses and int^erence with the adulteration 
of goods. 

i have just used the word capitalism. Capitalism of a kind 
had existed in all countries for a long time—that is to say indua^ 
was caniod on with accumulated monov. But with the coming 
of the big machine and industrialism far larger sums of money were 
required for factory production. ** Industrial capital this was 
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oalltKi. and ibe word capitalism is now uaod to refer to the economio 
system which grow up after the Industrial Revolution. Under this 
S 3 ^tein capitalists—that is, owners of capital*-H)ontrolled the fae* 
tones and took the profits. With mdustriaiizstion capitalism 
spread all over the world, except now in the Soviet Union and perhaps 
one or two other plaoee From its earliest days capitalism emphasie^ 
the difference between the rich and the poor. The meebanizatioD 
of industry resulted in much greater production, and therefore it 
produced greater wealth. But this new wealth w*ent to a small 
group only—the owners of the new industrlea. The workers re¬ 
main^ poor. Very slowly tho workers’ standards improved in 
England, largely bwaune of tho exploitation of India and other 
places. But the workers’ share in the profits of industry was very 
small. The Industrial Revolution and capitalism solved the 
problem of production. They did not solve tho problem of tho 
(listnbntion of the new wealth created. So the old tussle between 
tbs havos and the have-nots not only remainod. but it became 
acutor. 

Tho Industrial Revolution took place in tho second half of the 
eighteenth century. This was the very jieriod when tho Britial\ 
were fitting in India and Canada. It was then that tho Seven 
Years’ War took place. Theeo events acted ami rcactod on each 
other greatly. The enormous sums of money that tho Euet Irniia 
Company and its servants (you will romemb^ Clive) extorted out 
oi India, after tho Battle of Plasscy and later, were of groat help 
in starting tlie new industries. I have told you earlier in this lett^ 
that industriidiaation is an expensive job to wgio with. It swallows 
up money without any return for some time. Unless plenty of 
nmney is available, cither by loan or otherwise, it results in poverty 
aud distress till such time as the indusUy begins to work and make 
money. England was extraordinarily fortunate in getting these 
vast sums of money from India just when she wanted them most 
for her dcvolouing industries and factories. 

Having built up thceo factories, new wants arose. *i'be factories 
wanted raw material to convert it into manufactured articles. Thus 
cotton was required to make cloth. Even more neceesary were 
new markets where the new goods produced by the fai^ries could 
bo sold. England had got a tremendous lead over other countries 
by storting factories firet. But in spito of this lead she would 
havo had difBcultics in finding easy markets. Again India came, 
very unwillingly, to the rescue. The English in India adop^ all 
manner of devices to ruin Indian industries and force English 
cloth on India. 1 shall say more of this later. Meanwhile it is 
important to note how the Industrial Revolution in England was 
helped by the BritiRb holding India and forcing it to fit in with their 
schemes. 

Industrialism spread U\ all parts of the world during tho nineteenth 
century, and capitalist indusbyr developed elsewhere on the general 
Unea laid down in England. Capitaliim led inevitably to a new 
imjierialiem. for everywhere there was a demand for raw materials 
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for macufooture and znarketa to seU the xnanuiacturod goods. 
The eadeet way to have the marketa ezkd the raw meterialB was to 
take poaeeesioa of the oountry. So there was a wild scramble among 
the more powerful cotzntries for new territories. England, again, 
with her poss oM ioD of India and her sea power, had a great adrantage. 
But of imperialism and its fruits I shall have to say something 
lator. 

With the coming of the Industrial Revolution the English world 
was more and more dominated by the great cloth manufacturerB 
of Lancashire, and the iron-mastors and the minc-owuers. 
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AMERICA BREAKS AWAY laiOM ENGLAND 

Odober 2,1032 

We shall now oouaidor the second great revolution of the 
eighteenth centory^tho revolt of the American colonise against 
England. This was a political revolution only, and not so vital 
as the Industrial Revolution, which we have bwn studying, or tiic 
French Revolution, which was to follow it soon and shake &o social 
foundaiiooH of Europe. And yet this political change in Amorioa 
was important and dostinod to bear great results. The Amoricau 
oolonieri which became free then have grown to*day into the most 
powerful, the richest, and industrially iht most advanced oountry 
in the world. 

Do yon remember the Matiftotver, the ship that took a batch of 
Protestants from England to America in lb^>? They did not like 
the autocracy of James I; nor did they like his religion. So those 
people, since then called the ** Pilgrim FathofS," shook the dust of 
England from off their feet and went to the strange new land across 
the Atlantic Ocean, to found a colony where th^ would have greater 
freedom. Tlioy landed in the north, and c^ed the place Kew 
Plymouth. Colonists had gone before them to other parts of the 
Nortii American coast-line. Many others followed them, till thoe 
were little colonies dotted all over the east coast from north to 
south. There were Catholic colonies, and ooloniee founded by 
Cavalier nobles from England, and Quaker ooloniee—Pennsylvania 
is named after the Quaker Penn. There were also Dutchmen, and 
Germans and Dance and some Frenchmen. Th^ were a mixed lot, 
but by far the greatest number of them were the English oolemists. 
The Dutch fouled a town and called it New Amst^am. When 
the Enalish took this later they changed the name to New York 
w^l known now. 

The English colonists continued to acknowledge the British King 
and Parliament. Many of them had left their homos because they 
were discontented with tbeir lot there and did not approve of much 
th at* the King or Parliament ^d. But they had no oesire to break 
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away. The southern coloniee, consisting of cavabcrs and eupportors 
of the King, were eren more attached to England. The ooloniea 
liyed their separate liree, and bad little in common with each other. 
By the eighteenth century there were thirteen colonies on the 
east coast, all under Briti^ control. To the north was Canada, 
to the south Spanish territory. The Dutch and Dani^ and other 
settiemonts in those thirteen colonies had all boon swallowed up 
by them and were under British control. But remember that the 
colonies wore along the coast only, and some distance inland. 
Beyond them, to the west, lay vast territories stretching right up 
to the Pacific Ocean, nearly ten times the use of tho thirteen cronies. 
These territories wore not occupied by any European colonists. 
They were inhabited by, and were binder tho control of, various 
tribes or nations of liod Indians. Tlio chief of those w*ero the 
Iroquois. 

In the middle of tho century tlicro was, as you will n^momber, 
u w'orld'Wido struggle between England and France. This was 
known as tho Seven Years' War (175^1763), and it was waged not 
only in Europe, but in India and Canada. England won, and 
Frtmoe hod to give up Canada to her. France was thus eliminatod 
from America, and England controlled all tho settiemonts in North 
America. Only in the province of Quebec in Oamula was there any 
Frencli population; otherwise the settiemonts were predominantly 
English. Quebec, strange to say, is still an island of French 
language and culture surrounded by an Anglo-Rason population. 
Montreal (from Mont Royal), tho biggest city of Quebec Province, 
has, 1 believe, more French-speaking people in it than any city other 
than Paris. 

I have told you, in an earlier letter, of the slave trade that was 
carried on by European countries to bring Negro workers from 
Africa to America. This terrible and ghastly trade was largely 
in the hands of tho Spanish, Portuguese and English. Labour 
was needed in America, especially in the southern States, where 
largo tobacco plantations had grown up. The people of the country, 
the BO*called Rod Indians, wore nomads and did not like to settle 
<iown; besides, they refused to work under oonditions of slavery. 
They would not bend ; they preferred to be broken, and broken 
they were in subsequent years. They were practically extermiDatod, 
and most of them died off under the new conditions. There are 
not many left to-day of these people who once inhabited a whole 
oontinent. 

As the Red Indians would not work in the plantations, and labour 
was badly needed, the unhappy people of .^rioa were captured in 
horrible man-hunts and sent across the seas in a manner the cruelty 
of which is almost beyond belief. These African Negroes ware 
taken to the southern States—Virginia, Carolina and Qeotgia— 
and made to work in gang»4 on the largo plantations, chiefly of 
tobacco. 

In tho northern 8Mm conditions were different. The old 
Puritan traditions brought over by the Pilgrim Fathers in the 
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Mayjiotvtr ^till iJoiirisbcd. There were compact farma, aad no such 
hugu plAntaiionA as in the south. SlaTos, or large numbers of 
worlicre, wore not needed for these farms. Aa there was no lack of 
new evory^rson tended to become bis own master by baTing 
bis own farm. ^ a feeling of equality grew among the settlers. 

Tims we find two economic systems growing up in these colonies, 
one in the north based on small farms and somo notions of equality, 
the other in the south based on large plantations and slaTery. The 
lied Indian had no nloco in either of these. So these people, who 
were the original inimbitants of the continent, were pres^ book 
blou'ly io the w'cst. This process was made easier by the quarrels 
und ciiviKions among the Indians thomselTes. 

The £n;;lish King and many big landowners in England hod large 
interests in these colonics, especially in the south. They tried to 
exploit them as much os possible. After the Seven Years' War a 
special edV^rt wan modo to got money out of the American ( oloniee. 
The Englibh Parliament, dominated os it was by landowners, was 
willing enough to exploit the colonies, and it backed the King. 
Ta.xation was impost and restrictions on trade. You will re¬ 
member that ill India aho at tliis time an intensive exploitation 
was begun by the British in Bengal, and all manner of obstacles 
wore put 111 the wa^ of Indian trade. 

The colonists objected to these restrictions and to ibo new taxa« 
tion, but the English Government felt strong and confident after 
tlieir victory in the Seven Years' War and cared little for their 
objeeiions. The Seven Ycoth' War had, however, taught the 
colonists many things also. I’eojilo from different colonies or 
States met each other and got to know ctu'h other. They fought 
with regular English troops against the French troops, and so became 
familiar with fighting and the ghastly game of war. on their side 

also, the colonists were in no mood to submit to what they considered 
an injuMtice and a wrong to them. 

Matters came to a head in 1773, when the British Government 
sought to force the East India Company's tea on thuin. Many of 
the rich people in England hold aharen in the East India Company, 
and were thus interested in its fortunes. The government was 
under their it^uonoo, and probably the members of the govommont 
themselves were interested in the East Indian trade. So the govern* 
ment tried to encourage the business of the East India Company 
by making it easy for it to take its tea to America and sell it there. 
But this caused injury to the local colonial tea trade, and was much 
resented. It was decided therefore to boycott this foreign tea. 
In December 1773, when an attempt was made to land the East 
India Company's tea at Boston, this was resisted. Some of the 
colonists disguised themselves as Red Indians, went on board the 
cargo-vessels and threw the tea overboau^. This was done publicly 
before a large sympathetic crowd. It was a obalJenge which led to 
war between the rebellious colonies and England. 

History never repeats iteelf exactly, and yet it is strange bow 
near it comes to it sometimes. This incident of throwing overboard 
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of tho tes at Boston in 1773 haa become very famous. It is called 
the ** Boston tea*party When Bapu, two and a half years ago, 
started his salt oampaign and the great march to Dandi, and the salt 
raids, many people in America thou^t of their ** Boston tea-party '* 
and compart the new salt-party to it. But of course there was 
a great coal of differeooe between the two. 

A year and a half later, in 1775, war began betwoen England 
and her American ooloniee. What were the colonies fighting for! 
Not independence, not to out away from England. Even when 
fighting hM begun and blood had been abed on both sides, tho leaders 
of tho colonists continued to address George III of England as 
their Most Gracious Sovereign ” and to considor thomselvoa as 
his faithful subjects. It is moat interesting to notice this, as you 
will find tho same thing happening often enough. In Holland, 
Philip II of Spain was called sovereign, although bitter warfare 
wsH being carried on against his armies. It was only after 
many years of fighting that Uollan<I was forced to declare her in¬ 
dependence. In India, after many years of doubt and hesitation, 
and dallying with the idea of Dominion Status and the like, our 
National Congress declared, on tho 1st January, 1U30, in favour of 
independence. Even now there are some people who soem to be 
afraid of tho idea of independence and talk of Dominion rule in 
India. But history teaches us, and the examples of Holland 
and America made it clear enou^, that the end of such a struggle 
can only be independence. 

In 1774, a little before war began between the oolonies and 
England, Washington stated that no thinking man in all North 
America desired independence. And yet Washington was to bo the 
first president of the American Republic I In 1774, after tho war 
bad l>egun, forty-six leading mombers of the Colonial Congross 
addressed King George III os his faithful subjects and pleaded 
for peace and tho cessation of the ** offusioo of blood They were 
ardently deHirous of restoring harmony and good-will betweon 
England and her American children. All they ask for is some 
kind of Dominion government, and they declare, la Washington's 
words, that no thinking man wanted independence. This was 
called the ** Olive Branch Petition 

But in less than two years twenty-five of the signatories of this 
petition had signed another document—the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. 

So the colonics did not begin fighting for the sake of independence. 
Their grievances wore taxation and restrictions on trade. They 
denied the right of the British Parliament to tax them against their 
will. ** No taxation without representation " was their famous 
cry, and they were not represented in the British Parliament. 

The colonists had no army, but they had a vast country to retire 
and fall back upon whenever necessary. They built up an army, 
and Washington ultimately became their ^mmander-in-Chief. 
They had a few successes and, thinking perhaps that the time was a 
favourable one for a fling at the old enemy, Kugland, Franco joined 
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the colonics. Spain also declared wax affainat England. The odds 
were against England now, but the war dragged on for many years. 
In 177G came the famous Declaration ofindependence of the 
colonies. In 1782 the war ended, and the Peace of Paris between 
the warring countries was signed in 1783. 

So the thirteen American colonies became an independent re* 
publio^the United States of America as they were called. But 
for a long time each State was jealous of the others and considered 
itself more or less independent. Only gradually came the feeling 
of a common nationality. It was a vast country, continually spread* 
iog westwards. It was the first great ropublic of the modem world— 
tiny Switzerland being the only other real republic at the time. 
Holland, although republican, was controlled hy the aristocracy. 
England was not only a monarchy, but its Parliament was in the 
hands of the small rich lanaowning class. So the United States 
Republic was a new kind of country. Itha<l no past, as the countries 
of Europe and Asia had. It had no relics of feudalism, except in 
the plantation system and slavery in the south. It had no hcredi* 
tary nobility. The bourgeoisie or middle class had thus few obstacles 
to its growth, and it grew rapidly. Its population at the time of the 
War of Inde))endence was less than 4,000,000. Two years ago, in 
1930, it was nearly 123,000,000. 

George Washington became the fir^ president of tlio United 
States. Ho was a groat landowner from the State of Virginia. 
Other great men of this period who are considered the founders 
of the republic are Thomas Paine, Benjamin Franklin, Patrick 
Henn*, Thomas Jefferson. Adams and James Madison. Benjamin 
Franklin was an especially distinguished man, and was a great 
scientist. By flying boys’ kites he showed that the lightning in the 
clouds was the same thing as electricity. 

The Declaration of Independence of 1770 stated that all men are 
bom equal This is haitlly a correct statement, if analysed, for 
some are w'eak and some are strong, some are znoro intelligent 
and capable than others. But the idea behind the statement is 
clear enough and praiseworthy. The colonists wanted to get rid 
of the feudal inequalities of Europe. That in itsdf was a very 
great advance. Ptobably many of the framers of the Declaration 
of Independence were infiuencM by the i^tlosophora and thi^ers 
of eighteenth-century France, from Voltaire and Rousseau onwards. 

** All men are bom equal ”—and yet there was the poor Negro, 
a slave with few rights! What of him ? How did he fit in with the 
constitution ? He did not fit in, and be has not yet fitted in. Many 
years later there was a bitter civil war between the northern and 
southern States, and as a result slavery was abolished. But the 
Negro problem still continues in America. 
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OcUAtr 7, m2 

Wk have now considored very briefly two of the rovoJutions of 
the eighteenth century. In this Jetior I shall tell you something 
of the third revolution—the French Revolution. Of the throo this 
one in France created the most stir. The Industrial Revolution, 
which began in England, was a vastly important one, but it crept 
on gradually and was almost unnoticed by most people. Few 
realized at the timo its real aignificanco. The French Revolution, 
on the othor hand, burst suddoily on an astonished Europe, like a 
thunderbolt. Europe was still under a host of monarch and 
emperors. The ancient Holv Roman Empire bad long ceased to 
function, but it still existeci on paper and its ghost cast a long 
shadow over Europe. In this world of kings and emperors and 
courts and palaces, there came, out of the depths of the common 
people, this strange and terrifying croaturo, which paid no attention 
to inoBs-grown custom or privilege, and which hurlM a kin^ from lus 
throne and threatened others with a like fate. Is it surprising that 
the kings and all the privileged people of Europe trembled ^fore 
this revolt of the masses, whom they had so long ignored and 
cnished t 

The French Revolution burst like a volcano. And yet revolutions 
and volcanoes do not break out suddenly without rcoHon or long 
evolution. We sec the sudden burst and are surprised; but under¬ 
neath the surface of the earth many forces play against each other 
for long ages, omd the Arcs gather together, till the crust on the 
surface can hold them down no longer, and they burst forth in 
mighty flames shooting up to the sky, and molten lava rolls 
down tlie mountain side. Even so the forces that tUtimately 
break out inTevolution play for long under the surface of society. 
Water boils when you heat it; but you know that it has reached 
boiling point only after getting hotter and hotter. 

Tdoas and ooonomio conditions moke revolutions. Foolish 
people in authority, blind to everything that dooe not fit in with their 
ideas, imagine that revolutions are caused by agitators. Agitators 
are people who arc discontented with existing conditions and desire 
a change and work for it. Every revolutionary period has its full 
supply of thc^m ; they are themselves the outcome of the ferment 
and dissatisl'action that exist. But tens and hundreds of thousands 
of people do not move to action merely at the bidding of an agitator. 
Most people desire socurity above everything; they do not want 
to risk losing what they have got. But when economic conditions 
are such that their day •to-day suffering grows and life becomes 
almost an intolerable burden, then oven the weak arc prepared to 
take risks. It is then that they listen to the voice of the agitator 
who seems to show them a way out of their misery. 
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lu nittiiy oi tuy Jettcr^ 1 have told you of the diutress of the people 
and of peasant mings. In every country of Asia and Europe there 
have been these rovolta of the peasantry, often resulting in much 
bloodshed and in oniel ropremon. Their distress drove the peasants 
to rovoluttooary action, but usually they had no clear ideas of thoir 
goal. Because of tliis vagueness in thought, this want of an ideology, 
their efforts often ended in failure. In the French Revolution wo 
find a now thing, at any rate on such a big scale^the union of ideas 
with the economic urge for revolutionary action. Whore there is 
such a union, thoro is the real revolution, and a real revolution 
affects the whole fabric of life and society-^politica), social, economic 
and religious. We find this happening in France in the last years 
of the eighteenth century. 

I have told you already of the luxury and incompetence and cor* 
ruption of the French kings and the grinding poverty of the common 
people. 1 have also told you something of the ferment in the 
minds uf the French people; of the new ideas set going by Voltaire 
and Rousseau and Montesquieu and many others. & ^ere were 
the two processes—economic distress and the formaUon of an ideology 
—going on together and acting and reacting on each other. It takes 
a long time to build up the ideology of a people, for new ideas 
have to filter down gradually to them, and few persons are eager 
to give up their old prejudices and notions. It so happens, of^n 
enough, that bv the time a new ideology is establisbm and the 
people have at last sucoeodod in accepting a new set of idoas, those 
ideas themselves arc somewhat out of date. It is interesting to 
notice that the idoas of the French philosophers of the oighteonth 
century were basod on the pro*industrial age in Kuropo; and yet 
almost at that very time the Industrial Revolution was boginning 
in England, and this was changing industry and life so much that in 
reality it was knocking out the bottom from many of the new French 
tbeones. The Industrial Revolution roaUy developed later on, 
and the French philosophers could not of oourse guess what was going 
to happen. Yet their ideas, on which to a large extent the French 
Be volution based its ideology, were partly out of date, with tlie 
ooming of big industry. 

However that might be, it is clear that these ideas and theories 
uf the French philosophers had a very powerful effect on the Revolu* 
tion. There had previously been many instanoee of masses in action 
in risings and revolts; now there was a remarkable instance of con¬ 
scious masses in action, or rather consciouBly guided masses in action. 
Henoe the importance of this great revolution in France. 

1 have told you that Louis XV succeeded his great-grandfather 
Louis XIV in 1715 and reigned for fifty-nine years. He is reported 
to have said: Apri$ inoi U diiuge^^ and he acted accoraingly. 
Merrily be sent his country to the abyss. He took no lesson from 
the British Revolution and the beheading of the English King. 
In 1774 he was succeeded by his grandson, Louis XVI, a very 
foolish and brainlees man. His wife was Marie Antoinette, a sistw 

* Alter nio tb* deluge. 
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of the Uftpeburg Auetrian Emperor. Sbo was also very foolish, 
but she haa a kiod of obstinate strength, and Louis XVI was entirely 
under her thumb. Sbo was eren more full of the idea of the 
** divine right of kings than Louis, and she hated the common 
people. Between the two of them, wife and husband, they did 
erery thing to make the idea of monarchy hateful to the people. 
The French people, even after the beginning of the Revolution, 
were not olear on the question of the monarchy, but Louis and Marie 
Antoinette by their actions and follies made the republic inevitable. 
And yet wiser people than they were oouJd have done little. Even 
80 the Tsar and Tsarina of Russia behaved with amazing folly on 
the eve of the Uiissian RovolutioD of 1917. It is curious how those 
people become even more foolish as the crisis deepens, and thus help 
in thoir oVn destruction. There is a famous Latin saying whi^ 
just fits ihem—guem dtus perdere vuU, priuB d^nunlai, whom Qod 
wishes to destroy he first makes mad. There is an almost exact 
equivalent in Sanskrit— kdle viparit buddhi. 

One of the props of monarchy and dictatorship has ofton boen 
military glory. Whenever there is trouble at home, a king or a 
government clique is attracted towards military adventure abroad 
to distraot people’s minds. But in France tlie result of the military 
adventures had been bad. 'The Seven Years’ War had meant 
defeat for Franco, and was thus a blow to the monarchy. Bank* 
ruptcy came nearer and nearer. The French participation in the 
American War of Independence meant more expenditure. Where 
was all this money to oomo from! The nobles and priests were 
privileged and exempt from most taxes, and they had no intention 
of giving up their privileges. Yet money hod to be raised not only 
to pay debts, but also for the extravagances of the Court. Wbat 
of the masses, the common pooplef 1 shall give you a description 
of them from Carlyle, an EnglM writer on the French Revolution. 
He has a peculiar style, as you will notice, but he is often very 
effective in bis pen picturoe : 

** With the working people again, it is not woU. Unlucky I 
For there are from twenty to twenty-five millions of them. Whom, 
however, we lump togeUUr into a kind of dim compendious unity, 
monstrous but dim, far off, as the canaille ; or, more humanely, as 
'the maMs/ MaHses indeed; and yet singular to say, if, with 
an effort of imagination, thou follow them, over broad France, 
into their clay hovels, into tJicir garreta an<] liutchos, the masses 
consist all of units. Every ^mit of whom has his own hoart and 
Borrows; stands covered there with his own skm, and if you 
pinch him lie will bleed.'* 

How well the description fits, not only the France of 2789, but the 
India of 1932 ! Do not many of us lump together the ** masses ” 
of India, the scores of millions of peasants a^ workers, and think 
of them aa some unhappy, ungainly boast ? Boasts of buzden thev 
have been for many a long day and still are. We sympathize 
with them and talk patrcmizingly of doing them good. And yet we 
hardly think of them as individuals and human beings, not very 
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much unlike us. It is ivell to remember that in their mud hut« they 
have their separate lires and feel hunger and cold and pain like all 
of us. Many of our politicians, learned in the law, think and talk 
of constitutions and the like, forgetting the human boings for whom 
constitutions and laws are made. Politics for the dwellers of our 
millions of mud huts and town slums means food for the hungry 
and clothing and shelter. 

So stood France under Louis XVI. Right at the beginning uf his 
reign thoro wore hunger riots. For eevoral yoars these continued, 
and then there was a gap, followed later by fresh peasant risings. 
During one of these food riots at Dijon, the Governor told the 
starving people: The gross has sprout^, go to the fields and 
browse on it! ” Vast numbers of people became professicuial 
beggars. It was officially declared that in 1777 there wore eleven 
lakhs of beggars in France. How India oomoa inevHably to our 
minds when we think of this poverty and misery ! 

The peasants were not only hungry for food, but were also hungry 
for land. Under the feudal system the nobles were lords of the land, 
and to them wont a great part of the income from it. The peasanU 
had no clear ideas, no clear goal, but they wanted to own their 
land and they hated this feudal system which cnishod them, they 
hated the nobles, and the clergy, and (think of India again!) the 
gabtUe or salt tax, which was especially felt by the poor. 

Such was the coDdition ol* the peasantry, and yot the King and 
Quoon clamoured for monc^. The governmeut ha<l no money to 
spend and debts grew. Marie Antoinette was niok^oamed Madame 
Deficit". There was no way of raising more money. At last, 
Louis XVI, at his wits' end, summoned the States-General in May 
1780. This body consisted of the reprosontatives of the throe classes, 
or Estates of the realm oa they were called : nobles, clergy, commons. 
In composition it was thus not unlike the British Parliament, with 
its House of Lords, consisting of nobles and clergy, and the House 
of Commons. But there were many diiferGneos between the two. 
The British Parliament had boon moeUng more or less regularly 
for some hundreds of years and had got well established with tra* 
ditions and rules and methods of doing work. The Statos-Oeneral 
seldom met and had no traditions, l^oth bodies ropresentod tlie 
upper classes, the British House of Commons even more so Uiaii 
the Commons in the Statos-Goncral. The peasantry were nowhere 
represented. 

On May 4, 1780, the States-Oeneral was opened by the King at 
Versailles. But soon the King was sorry that he ever called those 
reprosontatives of the three Estates together. The third Estate— 
that is, the Commons or the middle clasaee began to take the bit 
between their teeth and insist that no taxation could be levied 
without their coneent. They had the example of England before 
them, where the Commons' House had established this right. The 
recent American example was also before them. They thought, 
verv mistakenly, that EogUod was a free country. As a matter 
of fact this was a delusion, as England was oontroUed and governed 
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by the anstooimtio and landowning claasea. Parliament iteeif 
was a monopoly of tbeirB^ owing to tbo very limited franchiee— 
that is, tbe right to Tote. 

However, whatever little the Third Entato or the Commons did 
was too much for King Louis. He had them turned out of the hall. 
The deputies had no intention of going away. They m ot immed lately 
on a tennis-court near by, and took an oath not to disperse till they 
had establisbod a constitution. This is known as the Oath of the 
Xeunis-Court. Then came tbe critical moment when the King tried 
force and his own soldiers refused to obey his orders. Always in a 
revolution the crisis comes when the army, which is the main 
prop of government, refuses to fire on their brethren in the crowd. 
Louis was frightened and he gave in, and then, in his usual foolisJi 
way, intrigued to get foreign regiments to shoot down his own 
people, was too much for the people and, on tbe memorable 
14th of July, 1789, tb^ rose in Paris and captured the old prison 
of the Bastille and set ireo the prisoners. 

The fall of the BasUUe is a great event in history. It began the 
revolution; it was a signal for popular risings all over tbe country; 
it meant the end of tlie old order in France, of feudalism and grand 
monarchy and privilep; it was a terrible and terrifying portent 
for all the kings and ompororH of Europe. France, which had 
set the fashion in grand monarchs, was now setting a new fashion, 
and Europe was amazed. Some h>okod at the with fear and 
trembling, but many saw hone in it and tbo promise of a better day. 
The 14th of July is etiJl the aay of the Feto Nationalc of France, and 
every year it is celebrated all over tbe country. 

The 14th of July saw the Bastille fall to the mob of Paris. Yet, 
so blind often are thoso in authority, that on the evening before, 
on the 13th, there was a royal fete at Versailles. There was dancing 
and singing, and toasts were drunk, before the King and Queen, 
to the coming victory over rebolUous Paris. It is strange how 
cjctraordinory was tbo hold of the idea of the monarchy in Europe. 
We, in the present age, have got used to republics and hardly t^e 
kings sorioasly. The few kings that remain in the world behave 
very circumspectly lest worse befall them. Even so, most people 
are opposed to the idea of monarchy, as it keeps up class divisions 
and encourages the spirit of exclusion and eoobbery. But this 
wad not so in eighteenth-century Europe. For tbe people of those 
days a country without a king wae a little difficult to imagine. So 
it happened that in spite of Louis’s folly and attempted defiance, 
there was yet no talk of deposing him. For nearly two years more 
they put up with him and bis intrigues, and it* was only when ho 
trira to run away and wde caught that France decided to do with¬ 
out a king. 

But that was to be later. Meanwhile the Statce-General became 
the National Aseembly, and the King was supposed to have become 
a constitutional or limited monarch-^tbat Is, a king who did what be 
was told to do by the Assembly. But be hated this and Marie 
Antoinette hated it still more, and the people of Paris did not 
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love them oTer-much and aospectod them of all manner of intrigues. 
Versaillee, where the King and Queen held Court at the time, was 
too far from Paris for the people of the capital to keep an eye on 
thorn. Tales and rumours of mating and luxury at VorsaillM also 
exoitod the hungry people of Paris. So the King and Queen were 
taken to the Tuueries in Paris in one of the sUungest of prooesaions. 

1 shall continue the story of the Revolution in my next letter. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

October 10, 1032 

I riKD it a Utile difficult to write to you about the Frenoh Revolu¬ 
tion. This is not for any lack of material, but because of the very 
abundance of it. The Kevolution was an amaring and an evcr« 
changing drama, full of extraordinary incidents that still faeoinate 
us and honify and thrill. The politics of princes and statesmen have 
their home iu tbo closet and the private room, and an air of mystery 
covers them. A discreet veil uidos many sins, and decorous lan> 
guage conceals tho conflict of rival ambitions and greed. Even when 
this conflict leads to war and vast numbers of young people are sent 
to tboir death for the sake of this greed and ambition, our ears are 
not offended by mention of any such lowly motives. We are told, 
instead, of noble ideals and great causes which demand tho last 
sacrifleo. 

But a revolution is very different. It has its home in the field 
and the street and the tnarkct-pJaco, and its methods are rough 
and coarse. Tho |»eo))le who nu^e it have not bad the advantage 
oi the education of the princes and tho statesmen. Their language 
is not oourtly and decorous, hiding a multitude of intrigues and 
evil designs. There is no mystery about tliem, no veils to hide 
the worUng of their minds; even their bodies have little enough 
covering. Politics in a revolution cease to be the sport of kinra or 
professional politicians. They deal with reriities, and behind them 
are raw human nature Skcd the empty stomachs of the hungry. 

So we see in France, during these fateful five years from 1789 to 
1794, the hungry masses in action. It is they who foroe the bands 
of timid politiciaoB and make them abolish monarchy and feudalism 
and the privileges of the Church. It is they who pay homage to 
the terrible Madame Guillotine and take cruel vengeanoe against 
those who had crushed them in the past and those whom they suspect 
of intriguing against thoir new-found freedom. It is these ragged, 
barefooted peo^e who, with improvised arms, rush to defend weir 
Revolution on the battlefield, and drive back the tiained armies of a 
Europe united against them. They achieve wonders, these people 
of France, but after several years of terrible strain and oonfliot, 
the BevolutioD exhausts its entfgy and turns on itself and begins 
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to eat up ite own cKUdren. And then comee the ooimttf-reTolution, 
swaDowing up the Rey<dution, and eendiDg the oonunos people vbo 
had dared and suffered eo much back to be ruled by the ** Buperior ” 
olaesee. Out of the oounter-reyolution emerges Napoleon, oictator 
and emperor. But neither the couDter>revolution nor Napoleon 
oould send back the people to their old plaoee. No one could 
wipe away the principal oonqueete of the Revolution; and no one 
could take away from the French people, and inde^ the other 
peoplea of Europe, the paeaionaie memory of the days when the 
under •dog cast off his yo^, even though for a while only. 

There were many parties and groups fighting for roaatery in the 
early days of tho KevoIutJon. There wore the royalists, indulging 
in the vain hope of keeping Louis XVI as on abMlute king; the 
moderate liberals wanting a constitution and prepared to keep 
tho King as a limited monarch; the moderate republicans, called 
tho party of the Gironde; and the more extreme republicans, 
nam^ tlie Jacobins, because they used to meet in the hall of tho 
Jacobin Convent. Theeo wore the main groups, and among them 
all, and outside them, were many adventurers. Behind aU these 
groups and individuals were the masses of France, and especially 
of Paris, acting under many an unknown loader from their own 
ranks. In foreign countries, especially iu England, there were the 
the French nobles who had run away from the Revolution 
and were continiially intriguing against it. All the Powers of 
Europo wore ranged against revolutionary i^Vance. Parliamentary 
but aristocratic Engla^, as well as the kings and emperors of the 
Continent, were equally afraid of this strange eruption of the common 
man, and tried to orusb it. 

The royalists and the King intrigued, and only brought their own 
ruin nearer. Tho i^arty which was most iDi|>oriant at first in the 
National Assembly was that of the moderate liberals, who wanted 
a constitution somewhat after the fashion of England and America. 
Their leader was Mirabeau. For nearly two years they were in 
power in the Assembly and, flushed with the suoooss of the first days 
of the Revolution, they made brave declarations and brought 
about some important changes, "twenty days after the fall of the 
Bastille, on August 4, 1789, there was a dramatic scene in the 
Assembly. Ihe subject before the Assembly was the abolition of 
feudal rights and privileges. There was something in the air of 
France then which went to the heads of the people, and even the 
feudad lords seem to have been intoxicated for a while by the new 
wine of freedom. Great nobles and leaden of the Church got up 
in the Assembly Chamber and vied with each other in giving up 
their feadad ri^ts and speoia] priviieces. It was an honest and 
genesous gesture, tiiough it did not nave much effect for some 
years. Sometimes, but rarely, sucb generuus impulses move a 
privileged olaas; or pwhaps it may be that a realisation oomea to 
it that the end of privilege is near and a virtuous generosity is the 
best oourse. Only a few days ago we aaw a wooderiul gesture of thk 
kind made by the caste Hindus in India when Bapu fasted to remove 
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untouchability and, as if by a tnagician’s waiid» a wave of feeling 
passed through the land. The ^ains that Hindus bad plaoea 
over many of their bretiiren fell trofn them m aoiue measure, and 
a thousand doors, that had been closed to these untouchables for 
ages, opened out to them. 

So in a flush of onthuaiasm tbo National Assembly of reTolutionary 
France abolished, by resolution at least, serfdom and privileges and 
feudal oourte and the exemption of nobloe and clei^ from taxation, 
and even titles. It was strange that although the King still remained, 
the nobility lost their titles. 

The Assembly then went on to pass a Declaration of the Rights 
of Man. The idea for this famous declaration was probably t^on 
from the American Declaration of Independonoe. But the American 
declaration is short and simple, the French one long and rather 
complicated. The Rights of Man were the rights which wero sup- 

E osod to ensure him equality and liberty and happiness. Very 
rave and daring seemed this Declaration of the Rights of Man 
at tho time, and for nearly 100 yoars afterwards it was tbe charter 
of the liberals and democrats of Europe. And yot to-day it is out 
of date and does not Rolve any of the problems of our time. It took 
a long time for pooplo to discover that mere equality before tho law 
and toe possession of a vote do not ensure real equality or liberty 
or happiness, and that those in power have other ways of exploiting 
them still. PoliUoal thought has advanced or changed much since 
tho days of the French Revolution, and probably even most of tho 
conservatives to-day would accent the high-sounding principles 
of the Declaration of tho Rights of Man. But that does not mean, 
as all of US can find out witltout much trouble, that they are pre¬ 
pared to grant real equality and freedom. This Declaration, indeed, 
protoctocl private property. Tho ostatee of tbe big no bios and tbo 
Church wore confiscated for othor reasons relating to feudal rights 
and special privileges. But the right to own property itself was 
consiaered a sacred and inviolable one. As you perhaps know, 
advanced political thought now considers that private property is 
ao evil and should, as far as possible, be abolished. 

The Declaration of the Bights of Man may seem to us to-day a 
commonplace document. The brave ideals of yesterday often 
enough Iwcome the oommonplaces of to-day. But at the time it w an 
procl^med it sent a thrill mough Europe, and it seemed to carry tbe 
f^air promise of better times to all wno Buffered and were down¬ 
trodden. But the King did not like it; he was amazed at this 
blaaphemy, and he refused to eanction it. He was still at Versailles. 
It was then that the Paris mob,led by the women, osmetothe VerBsilles 
palace and not only made the Ki^ sanction the Declarataon, but 
forced him to go to Paris. It was this strange procession to which 
I referred at the end of my last letter. 

T%e Assembly brou^t about many other useful reforms. Tbe 
vast property of the <^urcb was confiscated by the State. A new 
division of France was made into ei^ty departments and 
^vision, I believe, still ezista. Better law-courts, to take the place 
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of the old feudal courts, wm set up. AJI> this wsa to the good, but it 
did not CO far enough. It did not benefit much Uie pe&.s&ntry who 
huncerea for land or the common people in the towns who hungered 
for bread. The Revolution seemed to have been arrested. Ae I 
have told you, the maases, the peasantry and the common pe^lo 
of the towns woro not represented in the Assembly at all. The 
Assembly was controlled by the middle classes, under the leadership 
of Miraboau; and as soon as thoy felt that they bad gained their 
objects, they tried their best to stop the Revolution. They even 
began to ally themselves to King Louis and to shoot down the 
peasantry in the provinces. Their leader, Mirabeau, actually 
became the secret adviser of the King. And the common people, 
who had stormed and captured the Bastille and thought that they 
liad thereby cast asido their chains, wondered wliat bad happened. 
Their freedom seemed to be os far off as over, and the now National 
Assembly was keeping them down almost in the manner of the old 
lords. 

Foiled in the Assembly, the people of Paris, which waa the heart 
of the Revolution, found another outlet for their revolutionary 
etiergy. This was the Commune or municipality of Paris. Not only 
the Communo, but each section of the city, which returned never^ 
members to the (*kimmune, bad a living organization, in direct 
touch with the masses. The Commune, and the sections especially, 
became the standard-bearers of the Revolution and the rivals of the 
moderate and nuddle-clasa Assembly. 

Meanwlule the anniversary of tbo fall of the Bastille came round, 
and the people of Paris held a groat fdte on July 14. The Fete 
of tho F^oration it was called; and the common people of Paris 
gave their labour frocly to docorato tho city, for thoy felt that tho 
f6te was theirs. 

So tho Revolution stood in 1790 and 1701. The Assembly had 
lost all its revolutionary ardour and had bad enough of changes; 
but the people of Paris were still simmering with revolutionary 
ener^, the peasantry still looking hungrily at tho land. Matters 
could not continue for long in this way; either the Revolution hod 
to go ahead or to die down. Mirabeau, the moderate leader, died 
early in 1791. In spite of his secret intriguce with tho King he was 
popular with the people and kept them in check. On June 21,1791, 
an event took place which decided the fate of tbo Revolution. 
This was the flight of King Louis and Marie Antoinette in disguise. 
They almost managed to reach the frontier. But some peasants 
recognized them at Varennes, near Verdun, ^nd they wore stopped 
and brought back to Paris. 

This act of the King and Queen sealed their fate so far as tbo people 
of Paris were concerned. The idea of the republic now grew rapidly, 
and yet so moderate and so far removed from pubOo sentiment 
were the Assembly and the government of the day, that they oon- 
tinued to shoot down people who demanded that Louis be de¬ 
throned. Marat, one ot the great figures of the Revolution, #as 
hunted by tho authorities bemuse he denounced the King, after 
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bis flight, as a traitor. He had to hide in the sewers of Paris and 
contracted a terrible skin disease there. 

Still, strange to say, Louis continued in theory as king for OTer 
a year more. In September 1791 the National Assembly flnished 
its career and gave place to the Legislative Assembly. This was 
ae moderate as the other, and was representative only of the upper 
classes. It did not represent the rising fever of France. This fever 
of revolution spread among the people, and the extreme republicans, 
the Jacobins, who came from the poople, grew in strength. 

Meanwhile the Powers of Europe were watching those stran^ 
happenings with alarm. For a while Prussia and Austria and Russia 
were busy with booty elsewhere. They were putting an end to the 
old kingdom of Poland, but events in France were marching too 
far aho^, and clain\ed their attention. In 1792 France was at war 
with Austria and Prusna. Austria. 1 might inform you, was now 
in possession of the Belgian part of the Netlicrlsndo, and this had a 
common frontier with France. Foreign armies advanced into 
French territory and defeated the French troops. The King 
supposed, not without reason, to be in loague with them, and all 
royalists were suspected of treachery. As the dangers mw round 
them, the peopln of France became rooro and more inflamed and 
panicky. They saw spies and traitors everywhere. The revolu¬ 
tionary Commune of Paris took the lead at this crisis, hoisted tlie 
Red Fl^ to signify that the people bad pn^claimod martial law 
against the rclwllion of the Court, and on August 10, 1792, ordered 
an attack on the King*R paJaco. The King them shot down by 
his Swiss guards. But the victory lay Nvith the people, and the 
Commune foroe<l the Assembly to depose the King and imprison 
him. 

Tho Red Flag, as everybody knows, Is now' the flag of the workers 
everywhere, of socialism and oommunism. Formerly it used to bo 
the official flag to proclaim martial law against the people. I 
imagine, but I am not sure, that the use of this flag by the Paris 
Commune was the first use of it on behalf of tho people, and it was 
from this that it gradually developed into the workers' flag. 

Tho deposition and imprisonment of the King were not enough. 
The people of Paris, inflamed at the action of the Swiss guards in 
shooting and killing many of them, and full of fear and anger at 
traitors and spies, went about arresting the people whom they 
suspected and filling the prisons with them. Many of those arrested 
were no doubt guilty, but many innocent persons wore also arreated 
and imprisoned, ^me days later another floroe wave of passion 
came over the x)eoplo, and tney brought out their prisoners from the 
prisons and, after a moek trial, killed most of them. Over 1000 per- 
sons were killed in these ** September massacres as they are called. 
This was the first taste of blood on a luge scale which the Paris 
mob got. Much more blood was to flow before the thirst for it was 
AatiaM. 

In September also occurred the first victory of the French troops 
over the invading Austrians and Prussians. This was at tbo little 
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b&ttle of Valtny« small in itwlf but with big rcsolto, for it saved the 
Berolution. 

On September 21, 1792, the National Convention met. This wm 
a new body taking the place of the Assembly. It was more ad* 
vanced than the two Assemblies that had gone before it, but it itil] 
lagged behind the Commune. The first thing that the Convention 
dio^ was to proclaim a republic. The trial of Louis XVI came 
soon after; be was condemned to death, and on January 21, 1793, 
he had to i»y with his head for the anw of the monarchy. He was 
guillotined^that is, beheaded by the guillotine. The people of 
r^noe had now bumod their boats behind them. They had taken 
the final step and defied the kings and emperors of Europe. There 
was no going back for them, and from the very steps of the guillo¬ 
tine, which was still covered with a king's blood, Danton, a great 
leader of the Revolution, addressed the assembled crowds and 
hurled his challenge at these other kings. ** Tho kings of Europe 
would challenge us,’' he cried; *' me throw them the head of a 
king I *' 
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Kofo Louis was gone. But even before his death France had 
undergone an amaaing change. The blood of her people was afire 
with the fever of revolution; their veins tingled and a fiaming 
enthusiasm took possession of them. Republican France was at 
bay; the rest of Europe, kingly Europe, was agaicut her. Republican 
France would show these oneto kings and phnoes how patriots 
wanned by the sun of Lberty could fight. They would fight not 
only for their own newly won freedom, but for the froedom of all 
others who were oppressed by kings and nobles. To the nations 
of Europe tho French people sent their message, calling ut^n them 
to rise gainst their rulers, and declaring thomeolves the friends of 
all peoples and the enemies of all kingly governments. France, la 
became the mother of freedom, at whose altar it was a joy 
to sacrifice. And in this hour of fier^ enthusiasm there came to 
them a wonderful soi^, in tune with their flaming mood, making 
them rush forward singing to the battle-firont and leap over all 
obstacles, reckless of the ^ds. This was Rouget de loale's war- 
song for ^e army of the Rhine, known since then as the MaraeiOaxse, 
and even now the national song of the French. 

V r*“ 

ABQn9,tr^<inUiUlapQ$r\e» 

L$ jovr (U €H omoi / 

Oontrt fious dt la lyrownw 
L'4ioryiard lmf6. 

Bnttndn-oom done Us carnpoynss, 

Mugir dm /Stodm eoldats f 
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11$ viefmeni /u#jwe dan$ nc9 6ro4« 

£g<>rg$r no# compoyne# / 

armes, ct^oyen# / /orm#2 vo# ftctattfon# / 

Mare^ont, morcAon#, ^u'un #an{r impttr a6r#wt>e noi tiUcnf / 

They did not sing futile songs about long life to kings. Instead 
they sang of the aaored love of the motherland» ano of liberty» 
beloved liberty. 

Amour rocri la patri^, 

ConJui#. #9ul«#ii# no# bn$ twn^eur# / 
lAbrrti, liberid Mri4, 

Combats avec Uo ddjmocurs I 

Inhere were terrible privations. There was not food enough or 
clothing, or boots or shoes, or ovcai amis. In many places the 
oitivoDS wore asked to give up their boots and shoes for the army; 
patriotK gave up many kinds of food which were scarce and were 
needed by the army; some even fastod frequently. Leather and 
kitchen utensils and frying-pans and buckets and many other 
household articles were requisitioned. And in the streets of Paris 
there was a hammering at many a forge for the common people, 
all the ciloyenb and cifot/eunes wero helping oven in the manufacture 
of arms. There wero groat privations; but what did it matter 
when Franco, la pains, beautiful I'^rance in her rags but with the 
orown of freedom on her bead, was in danger, and the enemy was 
at her gatet So the youth of Franoe rushed to her rescue and, 
careless of hunger or thirst, marched to victory. '* Seldom,*’ says 
Carl vie, do we find that a whole people can be said to have any 
Fait\i at all; ex<«pt in things tliat it can oat end handle. When¬ 
soever it gets any Faith, its history becomes spirit-stirring, note* 
worthy." This faith in a groat cause came to the men and women 
of the Kovolution, and the history they made in those memorable 
days, and the sacrifices they endiirM, have still the power of stirring 
us and quickening our pulse. 

These revolutionary armies of new recruits, half-trained as they 
wero, drove out all foreign troops from French soil and then freed 
the lower Netherlands (Bdgium, etc.) from the Austrians. For the 
last time the Hapsbui^ left the N^erlands, to return no more. 
The trained proieaaional armies of Europe could not faoo those 
revolutionary recruits. The trained soldier fought for pay and 
fought cautiously; the revolutionary rocruit fought for an ideal 
and was prepared to take great risks to win. Tbo former moved 
slowly with a mountain of baggage, the latter had little to carry 
and moved rapidly. The revolutionary armies were thus a new 
tvpe in war, and they fought with a new technique. They changed 
the old methods of warfare and became, to some extent, the models 
for the armies of the next 100 years in Europe. But the real 
stren^ of theae armies lay in their enthusiasm and their audacity. 
For their motto, and indeM for the motto of the Revolution ito^ 
at this stage, we can give Danton’s famous phrase: ” Pour vainert 
led tnntmii de la pairie il nous faui de Vaudace, encore de Vaudaee el 
ioujours de Vaudaee/* 
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war ^read. Endand bacame a powerful enemy because of 
her navy. Republican fVance had built up a great land army, but 
on the sea she was weak. England started a blockade of all I^nch 
ports. From England also the French Tigris poured into France 
milUone of false assignaU or currency notes of the French RepubUc. 
In this way they tri^ to ruin French currenoy and finances. 

The foreign war dominated everything, and all the energy of the 
nation went into it. Such wars are dangerous for revolutions, for 
they turn attention from social problems to fighting the foreign 
enemy, and thus the real object of the revolution is defeated. War 
fever taikee the place of the fever of revolution. So it happened in 
France and, as we shall see, the last stage of France was the 
dictatorship of a great militaiy commander. 

There was trouble also at home. In the Vendee, in the west of 
France, a great peasant revolt broke out, partly because of the 
refusal of the peasantry there to join the now armies, and partly 
because of the efforts of the royalist leaders and Tigris, The 
Revolution was really being controlled and directed by the city 
people of Paris; the peasantry could not understand or appreciate 
the swift changes in the capital, and they lagged behind. The 
Vend6e revolt was suppressed with great cruelty. During war, and 
especially civil war, the worst passions arc aroused and pity becomes 
a nomelese wanderer. In Lyons there wos a oountor-revolittionary 
rising. It was put down and a proposal was made that the great 
city of Lyons be destroyed as a punishment 1 Lyons made war 
against liberty—Lyons exists no more I Fortunately this 
proposal was not accepted, but Lyons was niade to suffer a great 
deal. 

Meanwhile what was happening in Paris 1 Who was in control 
there t A newly elected Conununo and its sections still dominated 
the life of the city. In the National Convention there was a struggle 
for power between the various groups, chief amonnt which were 
the Oirondins or the moderate republicans and the Jacobins or the 
extreme republicans. The Jacobins won, and at the beginning of 
June 1793 most of the Girondin deputies were excluded from the 
Convention. The Convention now took the final stop to abolish 
feudal rights, and lands which had belonged to the feudal lords 
were restored to the local communes or municipalitice—that is, 
these lands became common property. 

The Convention, dominated by the Jacobins now, appointed two 
oommittses—^the Committees of Public Welfare and ^blic Safety 
—and gave them wide powers. These committees, and especially 
the one on Public Safety, soon became very powerful and dreaded. 
They drove the Convention on from step to etm till the Revolution 
tumbled into the abra of the Terror. Fear still cast its shadow over 
everybody : fear ot the foreign enemies who surrounded them, of 
spies and traitors, and there were many of these. Fear blinds and 
makes desperate, aznl the Convention, urged on by this ever- 
haunting fear, passed a tmible law in September 1793—the Iaw 
of Suspects. No one who was suspected was safe, and who could 
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be free from being nispMted ? A month Iftter twenty •two Girondin 
deputies of the Convention were tried by the Revolutionary Tribunal 
and rapidly sentenced to death. 

Thus began the Terror. Daily there were journeys to the guiUo* 
tine of those who wore oondemned; daily the carte—tumbrils they 
were called—carrying these victims, crewed and rumbled over the 
cobble-stones of the Paris streets, and the people jeered at the 
unhappy pereons. To speak even in the Convention against the 
ruling <jique was dangerous, for Uiat led to suspicion, and suspicion 
led to trial and the guillotine. Tho Convention was controLM by 
tbe Coinmittoes of Public Welfare and Public Safety. These Com* 
mittooN, with all Uie power of life and death in their bands, did not 
like to share it with others. They objected to the Commune of 
Paris; indeed, they ohjectod to everyone who did not agree with 
them. Power has an extraordinary way of corrupting people. So 
these Committees set about to crush tho Commune, which, with its 
sections, bad tho backbone of the Revolution. They orushod 
the sections first, and, having lopped off its supports, they crushed 
the Commune. Thus docs revolution often eat itself up. Tbe 
sections in each part of Paris were tlie links which joined the 
populace with tho people on top; they were tho veins through 
which ran tho red blood of the Involution, which gave it Btrengib 
and life. Tho crushing of tho sections and the Commune early in 
1794 meant the cutting off of this life-blood. Henooforth the Con¬ 
vention and the Coinmittoes were organs of goveniment on top, not 
in living touch w ith the people, trying, like all ‘thoso In authority, 
to impose their will on others by means of tbe Terror. This was 
tbe beginning of the end of tbe real revolutionary i>oriod. For 
another six m on the the Tern>r was to continue and the Revolution 
drag on. But the end was in sight. 

Who were tbe leaders of Paris and France during those days oi' 
stonn and stress ? . Many naznen stand out. Camille Desmoulins, 
the man who led tbe attack on the Bastille in 1789, and played a 
notable part on many another occasion. Pleading for a policy of 
cleineticv during tbe Terror, lie himself fall a victim to the gmllotine, 
to be followed only a few days later by his young wife, Lucille, who 
preferred death to living without him. Fabre d'Eglantme, tbe 
poet, Fouquier*Tinville, the dreaded public prosecutor. Marat, 
perhaps the greatest and ablest of the men of the Revolution, 
stabbed to death by a young girl, Charlotte Corday. Dantcn, 
whom I have twice quoted already, bravo and leonine, a great and 



practioally the dictator of tbe Convention during the days of the 
Terror. Ue has become almost the embodiment of the Tmor, and 
many people think of him with a shudder. Yet of this man's 
honesty and patriotism there is no question; be was known as tbe 
** inoomiptible But simple as he was in his life, he was inor* 
dinatelv self-centred, and he Doomed to think that everyone who 
differed from him was a traitor to the Republic and tbe Revolution. 
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"UAnj of the great men of the Revolation, who had been his coL 
lea.gue6, were sent to the guillotine at his instance; till at last the 
Oonvontion which had been following him bo meeldy turned upon 
him. They called him a tyrant and a deepot» and put an end to 
him and his despotism. 

All these leaders of the Reyolution were young men; revolutions 
are seldom made by the old. Important as many of tbeee leaders 
were» none of them, not even Rob^pierre, plays a dominating pvt 
in the great drama. Before the fact of the Reyolution itself they 
seem to shrink; for the Reyolution was not brought about, or even 
controlled, by them. It was one of those elemental human earth* 
quakes wUoh occur from time to time in history, and which social 
conditione and long-continued miaery and despotism prepare, slowly 
but irrevocably. 

Do not imagine that the Convention did nothing except quarrel 
and guillotine. The energy released by a real revolution is always 
very great. Much of this was absorbed by the foroign wars, but still 
much remained, and a groat deal of constructive work was done. 
In particular, the whole system of national education was over* 
hauled. The Metric System, which every child in school loams 
now, was introduced then, and it simpliiied all weights and moasuros 
of length and volume. This system has spread now to roost parts 
of the civilized world, but conservative England still sticks to an 
ancient out-of-date eystem of yards and furlongs and pounds and 
hundredweights and the like. We in India have to put up with 
these complicated lengths and weights as well as seers and 
maundfl, etc. 

As a logical corollary to the metric system, there was a new 
republican calendar. It began from the day the Republic was 
proclaimed, September 22, 1792. The week of seven days was 
changed to a week of ten days, the tenth day being a holiday. There 
were twelve mooths stiU, but their names were changed. Fabre 
d*Eg1antine, the poet, gave delightful new names to the months, 
in accordance with the season. The three spring months were 
Germinal, Floral, Prairial; the eummer months were Meseidor, 
Thennidor, Fructidor; autumn came in Vendtoilaire. Bnimaire, 
hVimaire; and winter in Nivdee, Pluvibse, Veotbse. This calendar 
did not long sttrvive the Kepublic. 

At one time there was a strong movement against Christianity 
and the worship of Reason was proposed. Temples of Truth were 

S ut up. The movement sprei^ rapidly to the provinces. In 
fovember 1793 there was a great F5te of Liberty and Reason in 
Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris, and a beautiM woman personified 
Heason. But Robespierre was conservative in such matters. He 
did not wprove of this movement. Neither did Danton. The 
Jooobin Ciommittee of Public Welfare ws« against it, and^the 
leaders of the movement were therefore guillotmed. There was no 
half-way house between power and the goiliotine. As a counter* 
blast to the F5te of liberty and Reason, Robespierre arranged 
another oelebration-^the F5te of the Supreme Being. By a vote of 
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the ConTentioD it was decided that France bell eyed in a Supreme 
Being I The Roman Catholic religion crept back'again into farour. 

After the crushing of the Paris sections and Commune, matters 
were rapidly coming to a bead. The Jacobins were supreme; they 
controlled the government, but they were falling out among them* 
selves. The ^llotining of Hibert and his supporters, who had 
taken the lead in the FOte of Liberty and Reason, was the first big 
break in the Jacobin party. Fabro d'Eglantine followed; and 
when, early in 1704, Daoton and Camille DcsmonliiiB and others 
protested against Robespierre sending too many people to the 
guillotine, they tbemeelves were Btrxx^ down. The execution of 
Danton, in April 1704, carried ont in a huny lest the people should 
intervene, meant to the people of Paris and the provinces that the 
Revolution had ended. A lion of the Revolution had fallen, and a 
narrow clique was now in power. Surrounded by enemies, cut off 
from the people, this clique spotted treason everywhere and saw 
no other way of saving it^lf than to intensify the Terror. 

6 o the Terror grew worse and the tumbrils rolling to the guillotine 
were more crowded with victims than ever. In Juno a new law 
was passed, called the Law of the 22nd Prairial, which made it a 
crime, punishable by death, to spread false news to divide or stir 
up the people, to undermine morality and comipt the public con* 
science. Kvoryone who differed from Robespierre and his henchmen 
could be caught in the wide net of this law. Largo groups of persons 
were tried together and sentenced—os many os 150, a mixture of 
convicts, royalists and others, being tried together on one occasion. 

For forty-six days this new Terror lasted. At last, on the 
9th Thormidor (July 27, 1794), tho worm turned. The Convention 
suddenly turned against RobMpierre and bis supporters, and with 
cries of Down with tho tyrant*', they arrested thorn, and would 
not allow RobeBpierre even to speak. The next day the tumbril 
carried him to the guillotine whore be had sent so many. Thus 
ondcKl the French Revolution. 

After tho fall of Robespierre came the counter-revolution. The 
Moderates came to the iront, and these people now fell on tho 
Jacobins and torrorized over them. After the Hod Terror there 
came what is called tho White Terror. Fifteen months later, in 
October 1796, the Convention broke up and a Directory of five 
members became tiie (Sovemmont. This was definitely a bourgeois 
government, and it tried to keep down the common people. For 
over four years the Directory rul^ France and, Buch was the prestige 
and strength of the Republic even after all the internal troubles, 
it carried on victorious war abroad. There w*ere some insurrections 
against it, but they were put down. One of tbcee was suppressed 
by a voung general of the Republican Army, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
who dared to fire at the Paris crowd—this is famous as the ** whiff 
of grapeshot **—and kill many of them. When the old Revolutionskry 
Army could itself be used to kill the common people of France, then 
obviously there was no shadow of revolution left. 

So the Revolution ended, and many of the bright dreams of the 
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idoalifits and the hopes of the poor ended with it. And yet it had 

f amed much that it set out to gain. No counter-revolution oouid 
ring back serfdom again, and not even the Bourbon kings—the 
French dynasty was Bourbon—when they came back, could take 
back the land which had been distribute among the peasantty. 
The common man in the field or in the town was far better off than 
he bad ever been before. Indeed, even during the Terror he waa 
better off than before the Revolution. The Terror was not against 
him, but against the upper classes; though towards the end some 
of the poorer p^plc al^ suffered under it. 

The He volution foil, but the republican idea spread throughout 
Europe, and with it went the principles which bad boon proclaimed 
in the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
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Ociober21, 1032 

I HAVE not written for two weeks. I am afraid I grow slack. 
The thought that I am approaching the end of my story keeps me 
back a little. Already we ore at the end of the oighteentb century; 
the 100 years of the nlnotcontb century await our inspection, and 
then wo shall have just tw'o and thirty years of tho twentieth to 
bring UB right up to to*day. But these 132 years that remain will 
take a lot of telling. Being quite near us, they loom largo and fill 
our mlndn, and seem to us more important than earlier events. 
Much that we see around us to-day has its roots in those years, and 
indeed 1 shall have no easy task in leading you through the dense 
forest of events and happenings of the Tost century and more. 
Perhaps this is tho reason why 1 shirk it I But I wonder also what 
I shall do when, at last, I bring this story of man to tho year 1932, 
and the past merges into the present and stops before the shadow 
of the future. What shall I write to you then, my dear 1 What 
pretext shall I find to sit pen in liand and think of you, or imagine 
you sitting by me asking me many a question whicli 1 try to answer ? 

Three letters 1 have written al^ut the French Revolution-—three 
long letters about five brief years in the history of France. During 
our journey through the ages we have taken centuries at a stride, 
and we have seen oontinents at a glanoe. But here in France, 
between the years 1789 and 1794^, we have made a fairly lengthy 
stay; and yet you will be surprised to learn that I have tried very 
ha^ to be brief, for my mina was full of the subject and my pen 
wanted to run on. The French Revolution is important historically. 
It marks tho end of an epoch and the b^iiining of amothcr. But 
it fascinates even more by its dramatic character, and it teaches 
many a lesson to all of ns. The world is to-day again in a ferment, 
and we are on the eve of groat changes. In our own country we 
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live in a period of roTolution, however peAoeful it may be. So we 
may leam much from the French Revolution and from the other 
great revolution, which has taken place in Hunsia in our own day 
and almost before our eyee. Real revoluUotKH of the people, like 
those two, cast a heroe light on the grim realities of life; like a flash 
of lightning they reveal the whole landscape, and specially the 
dark places. For a while at least the goal seoms clearly visible and 
strangely near. Faith and energy All one. Doubt and hesitation 
vanish. There is no question of compromise with the second best. 
Straight, like an arrow, the men who make the revolution go toward 
the goal, seeing neither to the right nor to the left; and the straighter 
and keener their vision the farther goes the revolution. But this 
occurs only during the high period of the revolution, when its 
leaders are on the mountain peaks and the masses are marching up 
the mountain side. But, alas ! there rotnes a time when they have 
to eomc down from the mountains Into the dark valleys below, and 
faith grows dim and energy grows lees. 

In 1778 old Voltaire, ^^o had been an exile almost all his life, 
came back to Paris to die. He was oigbty*four yean old then. 
Addressing the youth of Paris be said : " The young are fortunate; 
they will soe jpxuit things.'* Indeed they saw and took pari in 
great thinp, for the Revolution broke out eleven years later. It 
had been kept waiting long enough. '' L*iitU c*eM moi ", had said 
Louis ^iV, the Grand Monarque, in the seventeenth century; 
' ‘ Apris moi le dilugt ", said his successor, Louis XV, In the eighteenth; 
and after this invitation the deluge came and swept away I^uis XVI 
and his company. Instead of the nobles with their powdered wigs 
and silken breeches, the sansculottes *'—the men without breeches 
—came to the front; and everybody in Franoe was a " citoyen or 
a " oitoyenno." LiberU, 6^iU, FraUmiU*' was the motto of 
the now Republic shouted out to the world. 

The Terror looms large in the days of the Revolution. In less 
than sixteen months, from the appointment of the special Bevo> 
lutionary Tribunal to the fall of Robospierre, nearly 4000 persons 
were guillotined. That is a large number, and when one thinks 
that many an innocent person must have bam sent to the guillotine, 
one is shocked and grieved. And yet it is well to remember certain 
facts, so that we may see the French Terror in its true perspective. 
The Republic was surrounded by enomiee and traitors and spies, 
and many of those condemned to the guillotine were avowed 
opponents working for the destruction of the Republic. Toward 
the end of the Terror the innocent suffered with the guilty. When 
fear comes our vision is clouded, and it becomes £fficult to dis* 
tinguish between the guilty and the innocent. The French Republic 
had to face at a critical moment the opposition and treache^ of 
Bomo oven of their own great generals, like Lafayette. It is no 
wonder that the nerve of the l^^ers failed them and they started 
hitting right and left indiscriminately. 

It is abo well to remember, as H. O. Wdls points out in his 
History, what was happening in those days in England and America 
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and other ooontriee. The criminal law, eepedally tn defence of 
property, wae eavage, and p^ple were han;^ for trivial offenoee. 
la some places torture was atilf officially need. Welle says that far 
more people were hanged in this way in England and America than 
were sent to the guillotine under the Terror in France during the 
same period. 

Think again of the slave raids of those days with their horrible 
cruelty and inhumanity. Think also of war, modem war especially, 
which wipee off hundr^s of thousands of young men in tboir prime. 
Oome nearer, to our own oountry, ami consider recent events. 
Thirteen years ago, on an April evening in Amritear, the day of the 
spring festival, hundreds were done to death and thousands griev¬ 
ously wounded in the Jallianwaia Bagh. And all the conspiracy 
cases and special tribunals and ordinances—^wbat are they but 
attempts to terrorize and coerce a people t The intensity of repres¬ 
sion and terrorism is a measure of the fear of a govormuent. Every 
gOTcmmont, reactionary or revolutionary, alien or awadeshif when 
it fears for its own existence, indulges in terrorism. The reactionary 
government does so on behalf of some privil^ed people and against 
tbo masses; tiie revolutionary government acta on behalf of the 
mas^cH and against the priyllcgod few. The revolutionary govern¬ 
ment is franker and more sUaightforvkard; it is often cruel and 
harsh, but there is little of subterfuge or deceit in it. The reac¬ 
tionary govomroont lives in an atmosphere of deception, for it 
knows that it could not last if it were t^ound out. It talks about 
liberty, and means thereby liberty for itself to do what it pleases. 
It talks of justictc, and means by it the pcqretuation of the existing 
order under which it flotirishos, though others perish. Above ill, 
it talks of law and order and, under cover of this phrase, shoots and 
kills and imprisons and gags and does every illegal and disorderly 
thing. In the name of law and order ’* hundreds of our brethren 
have been tried by special tribunals and condenmed to death. In 
this name, on an April day two and a bsdf years ago in Peshawar, 
machino-guns shot down Wge numbers of our brave Pathan fellow- 
countrymen, unarmed as they were. And for this law and 
order the British Air Force dn>p8 bombs on our frontier vUlages 
and in Iraq, and kills or maims lor life men and women and little 
children indiBcriminately. Lest people should escape on the 
approach of an aeroplane, a fiendish ingenuity has devise what are 
o^ed time-delayed bombs which fall down apparently harm* 
essly and do not burst for a while. The men ana women of the 
village, thinking that the danger is past, return to their homes, and 
soon afterwards the bombs burst and kill and destroy. 

Think also of the day-to-day terror of starvation which over¬ 
shadows millions. We get ue^ to the misery around us. We 
imagine that the workers and the peasants are a coarser lot than 
we are and not very sensitive to sunerix^. Vain arguments to still 
the pricking of our own oonsclenoes I I remember visiting a coal¬ 
mine in Jharia in Bihar, and I shall never forget the shock I had 
when I saw men and women working away far underneath the 
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surface of the earth in long, black, dark corridors of coal. People 
talk of au eight-hour work-day for the mine*workers, and some 
even oppose this and think that more work should be got out of 
them. And when I hear or read those arguments, my mind goes 
back to that risit of mine to the black dungeons below where even 
eight minutes became a trial for me. 

The French Terror was a terrible thing. And yet it was a flea- 
bite compared to the chronic evils of poverty and unemployment. 
The costs of social revolution, however great they might 1 m, are less 
than these evils and the cost of war which comos to us from time 
to time under our present political and social system. The Terror 
of the French Hovolution looms large because many titled and 
Aristocratic persons weio its victims, and we are so used to honouring 
the privilege classes that our sympathies go out to them when they 
are m trouble. It is well to sympathize with them as with others. 
But it is also well to remember that they aro just a few. We may 
wish them well. But those who really matter are the masses, and 
we cannot saoriflee the many to a few. Tia the people that 
compose tho human race,'* writes Kousscau; what is not people 
is BO small a concern that it is not worth the trouble of counting/^ 

I intended tolling you of Napoleon iatbis letter. But my mind 
has wandered and my pen run on to other subjects, and Napoleon 
still awaits inspection. He must await our pleasure till tho next 
letter. 
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NAPOLEON 

November 4, 1932 

Out of the French Revolution emerged Napoleon. France, 
Republican France, that had challenged and dared tho kings of 
Europe, succumbed to this little Corsican. A strange, wild b^uty 
bad r^nco then. A French poet, Barbier, has oompared her to a 
wild animal, a proud and free mare, with head high and shining 
skin: a boautiful vagabond, fiercely intolerant of saddle and harness 
and rein, stamping on the g^und, and frightening the world with 
the noise of her neighing. This proud mare oonsonted to be ridden 
by the young man f^rom Corsica, aud he did many wonderful deeds 
with her. But ho tamed her also and made the w-ild free thing lose 
all bor wildness and freedom. And he exploited her and exhausted 
hor till she threw him down and fell down herself. 

0 Coree S eheveuz phis / ^ h Franu daie beUe 
Av ffrand soUil as mesiidor f 
0*4ta%i uns eavaU indomphbU ti nbsils, 

Sans /rsin d'acier, m rtms d'or; 

Vne jttmsfU sausage d la coups nMqus, 

Fumanis tncors du sang dis rois, 

Mais JUrc, ei d*un pM Jon hsurtant Is sol antigm, 

Librs pour h primiirsfois / 
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Jama%4 aucwhc main n'avaif pas^i gur tUg 
Pour la Jiitrir el Vovirogtr ; 

Jamait ee* lar^^anc# n'avaiont porU la teilo 
Et le hamaii dc I'itranffer ; 

Tout eon pail reluieati, el, belle eo^obande, 

L'ctil haui, la croupe en mouvemgru, , 

6'uf eee jarr4U dreee^e, tlU o^rayail U tnorvle 
Du bruil de eon benmeeemenl. 

What manner of man was Napoleon, then t Was bo one of tho * 
great cnee of the eailh» the Man of Destiny, as he Mas callotl, a 
mighty horo and ono who helped in freeing humanity from its many 
burdens ? Or was he, as H. G. Wells and some otbors say, a mure 
adventurer and a wrecker, who did great injury to Europe and 
civilization t Probably both those views arc exaggerated; probably 
both contain some measure of the truth. All of us are curious 
mixtures of tho good and the bod, the great and tho little. Ho was 
such a mixture, but, unlike most of us, extraordinary qualities 
wont to make up this mixture. Courage he had and saIf*confideDce 
and imagination and amazing energy and vast ambition. He was 
a very great general, a master of the art of war, comparable to the 
great caiitains of old—Alexander and Chengiz. But ho was potty 
also, and solftsh and self-centred, and the dominating impulse of liis 
life was not the pursuit of an idea), hut tho queet of ])ersonal power. 
'^My mistress!” he once said, Power is my inistroes! Tho 
conquest of that mistress has cost me so much that I will allow no ono 
to rob mo of her, or to share hor with mo ! '* Child of the Itovolution 
he was, and yet ho dreamt of vast empire, and the conquests of 
Alexander filled his mind. Even Europe scorned small. Tho East 
lured him, and especially Etfypt and India. ** Only in the East,'* 
ho said, early in his career when he wna twenty-seven, **bave there 
been groat empires and mighty changes; in tho East where six 
hundred million people dwell. Europe is a tnole-bill I " 

Napoleon Bonaparte was bom in 1700 in tho island of Corsica, 
which was under France. Ho had mixed French-Corsican and 
Italian blood. He was trained in a military school in France, and 
during the Revolutico was a member of the Jacobin Club. But 
probaoly be joined tbo Jacobins merely to advance hla own interests, 
and not because he bolievod in their ideals. In 1793 be won his 
first victory at Toulon. Tho rich people of this place, afraid of 
loRiog their property under the revolutionary r6^mo, bad actually 
invited tho English and banded over the remains of the French 
navy to them. This disaster, coupled with others at the time, had 
been a great blow to the young KepubUo, and every availablo man, 
and even women, were called upon to enlist. Napoleon crushed the 
rebels and defeated the English force at Toulon by a masterly 
attack. His star began to ehino brightly now, and at the age of 
twenty-four ho was a general. Within a few months, however, 
he got into trouble when Robespierre was guillotined, and he was 
suspected of belonging to his party. But the only pe^y be really 
belonged to had a membership of one only—namely, Napoleon 1 
Then oamo tbo Directory, and Napoleon proved that, far from being 
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a Jaoobm» be waa a leader of counter-revolution and could shoot 
down the common people without turning a hair. This was the 
famous " whiff of grapewot in ]795> of which I have told you in 
a previous letter. that day Napoleon wounded the Republic. 
Within ten years be bad put an end to the Republic and become 
Emperor of the French. 

In <1796 he became the commander of the Army of Italy and he 
astonished Europe by a brilliant campaign in northern Italy. The 
French army had still aomething of the of revolution. Rut they 
were in ra^ and bad neither proper clothes nor shoes nor food nor 
money. He led this tattered and footsore band acroes the Alps, 

f remising them food and all good things when they reached the rich 
talian plain. To the people oi* Italy, on tho other hand, ho 
proznieed freedom; he was coming to liberate them from oppressors. 
A strange mixture of revolutionary jargon with the prospect of loot 
and plunder I So be played cleverly on the feelings of both the 
Fronoh and the ItalianH, and, being partly Italian himself, be pro¬ 
duced a great impression. As viutorios came to him, his prestige 
grew and hie fanm Mj>read. In his own army ho sharod in many 
ways the lot of the common soldier, and he sharod also his danger, 
for an attack usually found him wherever danger threatened most. 
Ho waa ever on the look out for real merit, and rewarded it im¬ 
mediately, oven on the baUlofiolJ. To hie soldiers he was like a 
father—a very young father l^known affectionately as the Petit 
Cafwral”, and often addressed by them as ** Ui Is it any 
wonder that this young general in bis twenties bocaTua the darling 
of the French soldiers ? 

Having triumphed all over nortbern Italy aud defeated Austria 
there, and put an end to the old republic of Venice, and made a very 
undesirable imperialistic (leace, be returned to Paris os the great 
conquering hero. He was beginning to dominato France alre^y. 
But he felt perhaps that the time was not ripe for him to seize 
power, aud so he arranged to go witli on army to Egypt. From his 
3 routh onwards ho had felt this call of the East, and now he could 
gratify it, and dreams of vast empire must have floated in his mind. 
He just managed to escape the English fleet in the Mediterranean 
and reached Alexandria. 

Egypt was then part of the Ottoman Turidsb Empire, but thk 
empire had dcclin^, and in effect the Mamelukes ruled Egypt 
nominally under the Sultan of Turkey. Revolutions and inventions 
might shake Europe, but the Mamelukes stiU lived after the fashion 
of the Middle Ages. It is said that when Napoleon approached 
Cairo, a Mameluke knight, in brilliant attire of silk and damascened 
armour, rode up to the French army and challenged the leader to 
oioflle combat! The poor man was met most unduvalronsly by a 
volley. Soon afterwards, Napoleon w*ou the Battle of the Pyramids. 
He was fond of dramatic poses. Riding in front of his troops before 
the Pyramids he addree^ them : ** ^Idlers, forty oenturies are 
looking down upon you I 

Napoleon was master of war on land and he continued to win. 
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But on 8ca be waa belpleea. He did not understand it, and be does 
not Boom to have had competent admirals. England just then had 
a genius in command of her navy in the Mediterranean. This was 
Horatio Nelson. Nelson came, rather audaciously, right into 
harbour one day and destroyed the French fleet at what is called 
tho Battle of the Nile. Napoleon was thus cut off horn France in 
a foreign country. Me managed to escape secretly and reached 
hVanoe, but in doing so be aachflccd his Army of the East. 

In spite of victories and some military glory, the great eastern 
expedition had been a failure. It is interesting to note, however, 
that Napoleon took with him to Egypt a whole crowd of savanta 
and learned men and professors with books and all manner of 
apparatus. Thoro were daily discusaions of this ** Institute in 
which Napoleon joined as an equal, and the savants did a great deal 
of good work of .Hciontiflc exploraUon. The old riddle of the 
hieroglyphics W'as solved by the discovery of a granite slab con* 
taining an inscription in three scripts—Greek and two variants of 
Egyptian picture writing. With the help of the Greek the other 
two scripts wore deciphered. It is also interesting to And that a 
proposal to cut a canal at Sues interested Napoleon greatly. 

when in Eg}^t, Napoleon opened negotiations with the Shah 
of Persia and Tipp^i Sultan in ^utb India. But nothing came of 
thorn because oi his powcrlessnoss at sea. It was eea^powor that 
ultimately broke Napoleon; and it woe sea*power that made 
England great in the ninetoenth century. 

France was in a ba<l way when Napoleon returned from Egypt. 
Tho Directory was discredited and unpopular, and so overyDody 
turned to him. He was wiiUng enough to assume power. A month 
alter his return, in November 1799, with tho help of his brother 
Lueion, ho forcibly dispersed the Assembly, and thus put an ond 
to the constitution as it then existed, under which the Directory 
had governed. This coup d'etat, as such forcible State actions are 
called, rootle Napoleon the master of the situation. Ho could 
only do it because he was popular and the people had faith in him. 
llie Revolution bad long been liquidated; democracy even was now 
disappearing and a popular general held the field. A new oonsti* 
tution was drafted under which there were to be throe consuls (this 
name was taken from ancient Rome), but the chief of these with 
full power was Napoleon, who was called First Consul and was 
appointed for ton years. During the discussions on the oonstitution 
someone suggested that there should be a president with no real 
power, whose chief busioees would be to si^ documents and formally 
represent the R^ublic, something like the constitutional kings, or 
the French President, of to*day. But Napoleon wanted power, not 
merely the livery of royalty. He would have none of this stately 
but powerless President. Away with this fat hog he 
cried. 

This constitution, with Napoleon aa First Consul for ten years, 
was put to the vote of the people, and it was almost unanimously 
adopted by over 3,000,000 votes. Thus the people of France 
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tbemaelvee presented all power to Napoleon, in tho vain hope ilk at 
he would bring them freedom and bappinoss. 

But we cannot follow Napoleon’s lifu-ntory in detail. It is full 
of intense activity and a hunger for more and moro power. On 
the very first night after the coup d*4ial, before the new constitution 
was framed or passed, he appointed two committees to draft a legal 
code. This was the first act of bis dictatorship. After long dis* 
cussions, in which Napoleon joined, ibis code was finally adopted 
in 1804. It was called the Code Napoleon. Judged by the ideas 
of the Revolution or by modem standards, this code was not 
advanoed. But it was an advance on existing conditions, and for 
100 years it was. in some respects, almost a model for Europe. In 
many other ways ho introduced simplicity and cfKcioncy in tho 
administration. Ho interfered in everything and had a wonderful 
memory for details. With bis amazing energy and vitality ho 
exhausted all his eo-workers and secretaries. One of these co> 
workers writes about him during this period: Killing, odminis* 
taring, negotiating—w*ith that orderly intelligence of hin, he gets 
through eighteen hours’ work a day. In three years he bos ruled 
more than the kings rulo<l in a century.’* This, no doubt, is exag* 
gerated, but it is ck^ar that Nap<ilcon had, like Akbar, an extra¬ 
ordinary memory and perfectly ordered mind. He said himself: 

When I wish to put away any matt^^r out of my mind, I close its 
draw'or and open the drawer belonging to another. Tho contents 
of the drawers never get mixed up, and they never worry me or 
weary me. Do T want sloop 1 I close all the drawers and then I 
am asleep.’' Indeed, he was known to lie down on the ground in 
the middle of a battle and sloop for half an hour or so and then got 
up for another long spell of intensive work. 

He had been m^e First Consul for ten years. Tho next step in 
the ladder of power came after three years, in 1802, when be had 
himself made Consul for life, and bis powers were increased. The 
Republic was at an end. and bo was a monarch in all but name, and 
inevitably, in 1804, bo declared himself Emperor, after taking a 
vote of tike people. He was all-powerful in Franco, and yet there 
was a great difference between him and the autocratic kings of old. 
He could not base his authority on tradition and divine right. He 
bad to base it on bis effidoncy and on hts popularity with the people, 
especially the peasants, who were all along his most faithful sup* 
porters because they felt that he bad saved their lands for them. 

What do 1 care," said Napoleon once, for the opinion of drawing* 
rooms and the babblers f T recognize only one opinion, that of the 
peasants.** But the peasants al£> grew weaxy at last of supplying 
their sons for the w^are that was almost continuously going on. 
When this support was withdrawn, the mighty edifice that Na]^Ieon 
had created began to totter. 

For ten years he was Emperor, and during these years he rushed 
about all over the Continent of Europe and carried on striking 
military campaigns and won memorable batties. All Europe 
tromblod at bis name and was dominated by him as it has never 
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beeo dominated by anyone ehe before or flinoe. Marengo (tiiia waa 
in 1800, when be croe^ with bis army the Great St. Bernard pass 
in Switzerland, alJ oowered with the winter snow), Ulm, Auaterlitz, 
Jena, Eylau, fViedland, Wagram, are the names of some of his 
famous victories on land. Austria, lYussia and Bnasia all oollapsed 
before him. ^^in, Italy, the Netherlands, a great part of Germany 
called the ConiMeration of the Rhine, Poland called now the Duchy 
of Warsaw, were all subject States. The old Holy Roman Empire, 
which had long existed in name only, was finally ended. 

Of the major European Powers, England alone escaped disaster. 
The sea, which was ever a myst^ to Napoleon, aaved England. 
And because of the security given by the sea, England became the 
greatest and most relentless of his enemies. I have told you how, 
right at the begiutung of bis career, Nelson destroyed Napoleon's 
fleet in the Battle of the Nile. On October 21, 1805, Nelson won 
a gnuktor victory still againKi the combined bYonch and Spanish 
fleets off Cape l^falgar on the south coast of Spain. It was just 
before this sea battle that Nelson gave his famous signal to bis 
fleet: England oxpecte that every man will do his duty." Nelson 
died ill the hour of triumph, but his victory, proudly Perished by 
the EngliHli people and commemorated in the Nelson column and 
l>afalgar Square in London, destroyed Napoleon's dream of invading 
England. 

Napoleou retaliated W an onlor closing all the liarbours on the 
continent of Europe to England. There wore to be no communica* 
lions with lior of any kind, and England, the nation of shop* 
keepers ", was to be subdu^ in this way. England, on her part, 
blockaded these }K>rts and proventod trade between Napoleon's 
Empire and America and other continents. England also fought 
Napoleon by ceaseless intrigue on the Continent and lavish distri* 
bution of gold to his enemies and to neutrals. She was helped in 
this by some of the great money houses of Europe, notably the 
Rothschilds. 

Yet another method adopted by England against Napoleon was 
propaganda. This was a novel kind of campaign then, but it has 
einoe become common enough. A Press campaign against Franco, 
and especially Napoleon, was started. AH manner of articles, 
pamphlets, news-sheets, cartoons making fun of the new Emperor, 
and spurious memories, full of falsehoods, were issued from London 
and smuggled into France. Nowadays a Press campaign of false¬ 
hood has become a roguiar part of m<^em war. During the Great 
War of 1914-1918 the most eztoaordinary lies were told unbloshingly 
by all governments of the countries mvolved« and in this art 
manufacturing and circulating falsehood the English Government 
seems to have been easily first. It had a long oenturv-old training 
since the days of Napoleon. Wo in India know w^ enough how 
truth about our country is suppressed and the most amaaing 
falsehood circulated here and in England. 
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November 6, 1032 

Wb must c&rry ou the story of Napoleon from where we left off 
in our last letter. 

WhereTer Napoleon went, he carried something of the French 
Reyolution with him, and the peoples of the countries he conquered 
were not wholly averse to hie coming. They were weary of thoir 
own effete and Ealf-feudal rulers, who sat heavily upon them. This 
helped Napoleon greatly, and feudalism fell before him as he marched. 
In Germany especially was feudalism swept awa^. In Spain he 
put an end to the Inquisition. But the very spirit of nationalism 
that he uncotisoiously evoked turned against him and ultimately 
defeated him. He could overpower the old kings and emperors, 
but not a whole people roused against him. The Spanish people 
thus rose against him and for years sapped his energy and reoources. 
The German people also organized themselves under a great patriot, 
Baron von Stein, who became the implacable enemy of Napoleon. 
There was a German war of liberation. Thus Naiionalism, which 
Napoleon himself had aroused, allied to sea^power, brought about 
bis fall. But in any event it ivould have been diilicult for the whole 
of Kuropo to tolerate a dictator. Or perhaps Napoleon himself was 
correct when be said afterwards: No one but myself can be 
blamed for my fall. 1 have been my own greatest enemy, the cause 
of my disastrous fate.’* 

This man of genius had the most extraordinary failings. He 
always had a touch of the parvenu^ the upstart, about him, and he 
Qouiisliod a strange desire to be treated as an equal by the old and 
effete kings and emperors. He advanced his own brothers and 
sisters in the most absurd way, although they were thoroughly 
incompetent. The only decent brother was Lucien, who had hoTped 
Napoleon at a critical moment during the coup d*iUU of 1799, but 
who subsequently fell out with him and retired to Italy. The other 
brothers, vain and foolub, were made kings and rulers by Napoleon. 
He had a curious and vulgar passion for pushing on his family. 
Almost every one of thorn playM him false and deserted him \riieQ 
he was in trouble. N^raleon was also very keen ou founding a 
dynasty. Early in his career, eren before ho had gone on the Italian 
campaign and become famous, he had married Josephine de Beau- 
hamais, a beautiful but rather flighty lady. He was terribly dis¬ 
appointed at having no children by her, for be bad set bis heart on 
a dynasty. So be decided to divorce Josephine and marry another 
woman, al^ough he liked her. He wanted to marry a Bussian 
Grand Duchess, but the Thar would uot agree to this. Napoleon 
might be almost the master of Europe, but the Tsar ooneidered it 
somewhat presumptuous of him to aspire to marry into the Bussiau 
imperial family 1 Napoleon then more or less forced the Hapsburg 
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Emperpr of Austria to nre him bis daughter Marie Louise in 
marriaffc. He had a sonl >7 her, but she was dull and unintelligent 
and did not like him at all and made him a bad wife. When be was 
in trouble, she deserted him and forgot all about him. 

It is very strange bow this man, who towered abore his generation 
in some ways, fell a viotim to the ompty glamour which the old 
idea of kingship ezerdeed. And yet, oRen enough, he spoke in 
terms of revolution and made fun of these effete kings. He bad 
deliberately turned his back on the Revolution and the new order; 
the old order neither suited him nor was it prepared to have him. 
So between the two he fell. 

Gradually this career of military glory goes to its inevitable tragic 
end. Some of his own ministers are treacherous and intrigue 
against him; Talleyrand intrigues with the Tsar of Russia, Fouch6 
intrigues with England. Napoleon catches them in their treachery 
and yet, strange to say, merely upbraids them and allows them to 
continue as his ministers. One of his generals, Bernadotto, turns 
Against him and becomes a bitter enemy. His family, except for 
his mother and his brother Lucien, continue to mbbehave, and often 
work against him. Even in France discontent increases and his 
dictatorship becomes hard and ruihleBs, many people being im¬ 
prisoned without trial. His star is definitely on the decline, and 
many a rat, foreseeing the end, deserts the ship. Physically and 
mentally he is also dccliuing, although still young in years. Ho 
gets violent colic pains right in the middle of a batUo. Power also 
corrupts him. His old skill is still there, but he moves more heavily 
now; often bo hesitates and is in doubt, and his armies are more 
cumbrous. 

In 1812, with a mighty army-—the Grando Anneo it was called 
—he moves to the invasion of Russia. He defeats the Russians 
and then advaiices without much opposition. The Russian armies 
retreat and retreat and refuse to fight. The Grande Ann6e seeks 
them in vain, and at last roaches Moscow. The Tsar is inclined to 
give in, but two men, a hVeiichman, Bernadotte, Napoleon's old 
colleague atid general, and the German nationalist leader, Boron 
von Stein, whom Napoleon hod declared an outlaw, prevail upon 
him not to do so. The Russians set fire to their own beloved city 
of Moscow to smoke the enemy out. And when news of the burning 
of Moscow reaches St. Petersburg, Stein, sitting at table, raises his 
glass to it and cries : Three or four times, ere thto, I have lost my 
baggage. We must get used to throwing away such things. Since 
we must die, let us be valiant 1 

It is the beginning of winter. Napoleon decides to leave burning 
Moscow and to return to France. And so the Grande Armde trudges 
back wearily through the snow with the Russian Cossacks ever by 
their sides and at their heels, attackins them, harassing them 
continuously, cutting down stragglors. The bitter cold and the 
Cossacks between them take toll of thousands of lives, and the 
Grande Arm^ becomes a ghostly procession—all on foot and in 
rags, footsore and frost-bitten, wearily dragging thomselvee along. 
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Napoleon also marches on foot with bis mnadiers. It is a terrible 
and hearts breaking march, and the mighty army becomes sm^er 
and smaller and almost Tanisbefl away. Just a handful of'people 
return. 

This Russian campaign was a terrible blow. It exhausted P^^ce 
of her man-power. Even more so it aged Napoleon, and made him 
careworn and weary of strife. But be was not to be allowed to 
reet in peace. His enemies surrounded him and, although he was 
still the brilliant commander winning rictories, the net drew closer 
and closer. Talleyrand's intrigues inoreased, and some e^en of* 
Napoleon's trusted ruarsbaU turned against liim. Weary and 
disgusted, Napoleon abdicated from the throne in April 1814. 

A groat congress of the European Powers was helci in Vienna to 
make a new map of Europe, now that Napoleon was out of the way. 
Napoleon was sent to the little island of Elba in tho Mediterranean. 
Another Bourbon, another Louie, brother of the one who wos guillo¬ 
tined, was brought out from wherever he had been living in seclusion 
and was placed on the throne of Franco os Louis aVIII. The 
Bourbons were thus back again, and with them came back much of 
the old tyranny. So this was tho end of all tho bmvo doings of five 
and twenty years since tho BastiUe fell I In Vienna the l&gs and 
their ministore argued and quarrelled among themselves, and during 
the intervals had a good time. They felt enormously relieved. A 
groat terror bad b^n removed, and they could breathe again. 
Talleyrand, the traitor who had betrayed Napoleon, was popular 
with this crowd of kings and ministers, and played an important 
part in the Con gross. Another famous diplomatist at the Congress 
was Mettomicb, tho Forei^ Minister of Austria. 

In lees than a year Napdeon bad had enough of Elba, and France 
had had enough of the Bourbons. He managed to escape in a little 
boat, and landed at Cannes on the Riviera on February 26, 1816, 
almost alone. He was received enthuaiastioally by the peasants. 
The armies that were sent against him, when they saw their old com¬ 
mander, the Petit Caporal", shouted " Vive VBtnpcreur " and 
joined him. And so, triumphantly, he reached Paris and the 
Bourbon King fled away. But an ail the other capitals of Europe 
there was terror and consternation. And in Vienna, whero the 
Congress was still dragging on, the dancing and the feasting came 
to a sudden end, and a common fear made the kings and ministers 
forget all their squabbling and concentrate on ^e one task of 
cni^ing Napoleon anew. So all Europe marched against him, 
but France was weary of warfare. And Napoleon, although only 
forty-six, was a tired old mao, forsaken even by hia wife, Marie 
I^uise. He won some battles, but Anally be was defeated at 
Waterloo, near the city of Brusseb. by the English amd Pnissian 
armies, under Wellington and Bliicher, just 100 days after he 
landed. This period oi his return is therefore called " Toe Hundred 
Days Waterloo was a hardly oonteeted battle and victory bung 
in the balance. Napoleon had very bod luck. It was quite possible 
for him to have won it, but even so be would have had to go down 
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some time later before a combined Europo. Defeated aa he wah 
now, many of bis eupportors tried to save themeeives by turning 
against him. A struggle was hopeleee, and he abdicated for the 
secoDcl time» and going to an English ship in a French port, handed 
himself over to the captain, saying that bo wanted to live quietly 
in England. 

But he was mistaken if he expected liberal and courteous treat* 
ment from England or Europe. They were too frightened of him, 
and his escape from Elba hail ooQTinced them t^t be must be 
kept far away and securely guarded. 6o, in spite of his protests, 
he was declared a prisoner and sent, with a few companions, to the 
far*away island oi 8t. Helena in the South AtianUo Ocean. He 
was considered the prisoner of Europe ”, and several Powers 
sent commissioners to Veep watch on him in St. Helena, but in 
reality the English.had the full responsibility for guarding him. 
Even on that far-away island, out off from the world, they brought 
quite an army to keep watch on him. This lonely rook of Bt. 
Helena was described at the time by Count Balmain, the Russian 
Commissioner there, as ” that spot in the world which is the saddest, 
the most isolated, the most unapproachable, the cosieRt to defend, 
the hardest to attack, the moat unsociable . . The English 
Governor of the island was an oxtraortUnarily uncouth and bar¬ 
barous person, and be treated Napoleon very shabbily. Ho was 
kept in the most unhealthy part oi* the island in a wro^hed house, 
an<i all manner of irritating restrictions were placed on him and 
his oom|Minions. Sometinioa be did not even have enough whole 
some food to eat. He was not allowed to communicate with friends 
in Europe, not even with his little son/whom, iu the days of his 
power, he bad given the title of King of Kerne. Indeed, even news 
of his SOD was not allowed to reach him. 

It is surprisiDg how meanly Napoleon was treated. But the 
Governor ot St. Helena was but the tool of hie government, and it 
seems to have been tho deliberate policy of the Elngliah Government 
to ill-treat and humiliate their prisoner. The other Powers of 
Europe were consenting parties to this. Napoleon's mother, in spite 
of her old age, wanted to join him in St. Helena, but the Great 
Powers aaid no ! This shabby treatment given to him is a measure 
of the terror which he still inspired in Europe, altiiougb his wings 
hnd been clipned ami ho lay powerless in a far-away island. 

For five and a half yoars he endured this living death in St. Helena. 
It is not difficult to imagine how this man of vast energy and 
ambition must have suffe^, cooped up io that little rook of an 
island and subjected daily to petty hundliationa. He died in May 
IS21, and even after death he was pursued by the hatred of the 
Governor, and a wretched grave was provided tor him. Slowly, as 
the news of the ill-treatment and persecution of Napoleon reaped 
Europe (news travelled alowly in ^ose days), there was an outcry 
gainst it in many conntries, including England. Castlereagh, the 
^glish Foreign Minister, who was chiefly reeponaible for Uiis ill- 
treatment, became very unpopular because of tnis and also because 
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of biB harsh doiDddtic policy. He felt this bo much that he 
committed suicide. 

It is difficult to jud^ j^teat and extraordinary mon; add that 
Napoleon was great in his own way and oztraord^iafy there can be 
no doubt. He was elemental, almost like a force of Nature. Foil 
of ideas and imagination, he was yet blind to the value of ideals and 
unseldah motives. He tried to win and imprw people by offering 
them glory and wealth. Whm therefore bis stock of glory and 
power leesened, there were few ideal motives to keep by him those 
very people whom he bad advanced, and many basely deserted 
him. Beliffion was to him just a method of keeping the poor and 
the miseraole satisfied with their lot. Of Christianity he once 
said 1 How could 1 accent a religion which would damn Socrates 
and Plato! *' When in Egypt he showed some favour to Islam, 
no doubt because he thou^t this might win him popularity witii 
the people there. Ho was thoroughly irreliginuti, and yet bo en* 
couraged religion, for he looked upon it os a prop to the existing 
social order. ^ligion,** ho said, ^'aaaooiatos with heaven an 
idea of equality, whi^ prevents the poor from massacring the rich. 
Religion has the same sort of value as vaccination. It gratifies our 
taste for the miraculouB, and protects us from quacks. . . . Society 
cannot exist without inequality of property; but this latter cannot 
cxiKt without religion. One who is dying of hunger when the man 
next to him is feasting on dainties can oiHy be sustained by a belief 
in a higher power, and by tlio conviction that in another world 
there will be a different distribution of goods.’^ In the pride of his 
strength, he is reported to have said : ** Should the heavens fall 
down oti us we shall hold them off with the points of our lanoes.’* 

He had the magnetism of the great, and be won devoted friend¬ 
ship from many. His glance, like Akbar’s, was magnotic. 1 
have seldom drawn my sword/’ he said once; ** I won my battles 
with my eyes, not with my weapons.” A strange statement for a 
man who plunged Europe into war ( In later years, during his exile, 
he said that force was no remedy, and that the spirit of man wan 
greater than the sword. ” Do you know/' he said, " what amazes 
me more than all else I The impotence of force to or^nizo any¬ 
thing. There are only tw'o powers in the world : the spirit and the 
sword. In the long run the sword will always be conquered by the 
spirit.” But there was no long run for him. He was in a hurry, 
am right at the b^pnnmg of bis career he had chosen the way of 
the sword; by the sword he triumphed, and by the sword he fell. 
Again, he said : ” War is an anachronism; some day viotories will 
be won without cannon and without bayonets.” Circumstances 
were too much for him'-^his vaulting ambition, the ease with which 
he triumphed in war, and the hatred of the rulers of Europe for this 
upstart and their fear of him, which allowed him no peace to settle 
down. He was rooklees in eaoriGoing human lives in battle, and 
yet it is said that the sight of suffering greatly moved him. 

In his personal life he was simple, and never indulged in any 
ezoesses, except excess of work. According to him, ” However 
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little a roan may eat bo always eata too much. One can get ill from 
over-eating, but never from under-eating.” It waa this simple life 
which*gave him splendid health and vast energy. He could sleep 
when he liked and os little as he liked. To ride 100 miles in the 
course of the morning and afternoon was not an extraordinary thing 
for him. 

As his ambition carried him across the European Continent, he 
began to think of Europe as one State, one unit, with one law, one 
government. ** I sliall fuse all the nations into one.” I^ter, 
chastened by his exile in St. Helena, this idea came back to him, 
and in a more impersonal form : ” Sooner or later, ibis union [of 
European nations] will be brought about by the force of events. 
The nrst impetus has been given; and after the fall of my system, 
it seems to me that the only way in which an equilibrium can bo 
achieved in Europe is throu^ a league of nations.” More than 
100 years later, h^urope is still groping and experimenting with a 
League of Nations I 

He wrote a last testament in which be left a massage for his little 
son, whom he had called the King of Romo, and news oven of whom 
bad been so cruelly kept away wm him. He hoped that bis son 
would reign one day, and he told him to reign in peace, and not to 
have recourse to violence. ” I was obliged to daunt Europe by 
arms; in tlio pTe.<wnt dav, the way is to convince by reason.” But 
the son was not destined to reign. He died in Vienna in his youth, 
eleven years after his father. 

But these thoughts came to him during Jus exile, when he was 
much chastened, and perhaps also be wrote to influence posterity 
in his favour. In the days of his greatness ho was too much of a 
man of action to be a philosopher. Ue worsliipped only at the 
altar of power; his real and only love was power, and he loved it 
not cnidely but as an artist. ”I love power,” he said^”yoa, I 
love it, but after the manner of an artist: as a fiddler loves his 
fiddle in order to conjure from it tone and chords and harmonies.” 
But tho quest for over-much power is a dangerous one, and sooner 
or later downfall and ruin come to the individuals or nations who 
seek it. So Napoleon fell, and it was as well that he fell. 

Meanwhile the Bourbons rcimed in France. But it has been 
said that the Bourbons never foamed anything and never forgot 
anything. Within nine years after Napoleon's death, France had 
had enough of them and overthrew them. Another monarchy 
was eetabliahed and, as a gesture of good-will to the memory of 
Napoleon, bis statue, which had been removed from the top of the 
Venddme column, was placed on it a^in. And the unhappy mother 
of Napoleon, blind through age, said: ” Once again the Emperor is 
in Paris.” 
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So Napoleon parsed away from the a’or]d*B stage which ho had 
dominate for so long. More than a 100 years have passed sinoe 
then, and the dust of many an old controversy has settled down. 
But, os I have told you, people still differ greatly about him. 
Probably if Napoleon had Imn bom during some other, and more 
peaceful, period he would have been just a distinguished general 
and nothing more, and might have paasod almost unnoticed. But 
revolution and change gave him the chance to forge ahead, and he 
seized it. His fall and passing out of European politics must have 
come as a groat relief to the people oi Europe, for they were weary 
of war. A whole generation had not seen real peace, and they 
longed for it. None felt the relief more than the kings and princes 
of Europe, who bad trembled at Napoleon’s name for many years. 

We have spent a long time in Franco and Europe, and now we are 
well advanced into the nineteenth century. Let us Lave a look round 
the world and see what it was like when Vapoleon fell. 

In Europe, you will remember, the old ainm and their ministen 
had gathered together at the Congress of Vienna. The bogey¬ 
man was gone, and they could now play at their old game and settle 
the fate oi millions of human beings at their sweet will and pleasure. 
It did not matter what the people wanted, nor did it matter what 
the natural and linguistic boundaries of a country were. The 
Tsar of Russia, England (represented by Castlereagh), Austria 
(represented by Mettemicb), and Prussia were the principal Powers; 
and of course there was T^leyrand, clever axul witty and ^pulor, 
once the minister of Napoleon, now the minister of the Bourbon 
King of France. These people, in the intervals of feasting and 
dancing, re-oast the map of Europe, which had been changed so 
much hy Napoleon. 

Louis XVIII, the Bourbon, was thrust back on France. In 
Spain even the Inquisition was restored. The monareba at the 
Congrose of Vienna did not like republics. So they did not re¬ 
establish the old Dutch Republic in Holland. Instead, they 
lumped up Holland and Belgium in one kingdom of the Netherlands. 
Polled disappeared again as a separate country and was swallowed 
up by Prussia, Austria and chiefly Russia. Venice and North 
I^y went to Austria. A bit of Italy and a bit of France, between 
Switzerland and the Riviera, became the kingdom of Sardinia. 
In central Europe there was a curious and vague German Con¬ 
federation, but the two chief Powm in it continued to be Prussia 
and Austria. And there were other changes also. So the wise 
men of the Congress of Vienna ordained, forcing people hither 
and thither against their will, making them speak a language wjiich 
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waB aot their owd> and geneKiUy eowiag the aoodfl of future trouble 
and war. 

What the CongrcHH of Vienna of 1814—1815 was especially con¬ 
cerned with was to make the kings quite secure. The French Revolu¬ 
tion had given them the fright of their livee^ and they thought, 
foolishly, that thev could prevent the new revolutionary, ideas from 
Horcadins. The I'sar of xiuasia, the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Prussia even formed what was called The Holy AJlianoe 
to preserve themselves and other manarchs. Almost it seems as 
if we are back to tho days of Louis XIV and Louis XV. There was 
Huppreseion all over Europe, including England, of all liberal 
ideas. How proffreesive people in Europe must have despaired that 
the agony of the French Involution had been in vain t 

In Um east of Europe, Turkey had weakened greatly. It was 
undergoing a procesn of slow decay. Egypt was supposed to be 
with ill tho Turkish Empire, but was Komi-indonondoiit. Oroooe 
revolted against Turkish dominion in 1821, and after eight years of 
war won its freedom with tlie help of England, Franco and Russia. 
It was in this war that the English poet Byron died as a volunteer 
fighting for Groece. He haa written some very beautiful ])ocmB about 
Greece which perhaps you know. 

I might as well mention here two other political changes that 
took place in Europe in 1830. Fmnoe, fed up with tho repression 
and tyranny of the Bourbons, drove them out again. But instead 
of a republic, another king was chosen. This wu«i Louis Philippe, 
who behaved a little better, and more or less as a oonstitutionat 
king. He managed to reign till 1848, when there was another and 
a bigger outburst. In Botgium also there was a revolt in 1830. 
This resulted in the se|>aratioQ of Belgium and Holland. The big 
Euroi)ean Powers of course strongly disapproved of a republic. 
So they presented a German prince to Ikigium and mode him 
king there. Anotlier German prince was made King of Greece. 
Tho many states of Germany always soom to have had an abundance 
of such princes, to be had whenever a throne woe vacant. The 
English royal house that is still reigning, you will remember, came 
from the little State of Hanover in Germany. 

The year 1830 was a year of revolts in many other places in Europe 
also—in Germany and Italy and especially in Poland. But the 
revolts were crushed by tbeVings. There was a great deal of cruel 
repreesion in Poland by the Rustuans, and even the use of the 
Polish language was forbidden. This year—1830—was a kind of 
prelude to 18^, which, as we shall see, was a year of revolution 
in Europe. 

So much for Europe. Across the Atlantic, the United States 
were gradually spreading out towards the west. Far away from 
European rivalries and wars, and with uiilimiied land at their dis« 
posal, they were making taipid progress and were catching up 
Europe. In South America, however, great ohai^es took place. 
These were indirectly caused by Napoleon. \^on Napoleon 
conquered Spain and put a brother of his on the throne there, the 
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SpAnifih ooloniee in South America^ revolted. Thue, 8trangely 
enough, it vu the loyalty of the Spaniah American colonies to the 
old SpaiuBh dynaety that Led them to iiidependenoo. But this was 
the immediate excuse. The break would nave uoido anyhow some 
time later, for the spirit of indepondenoe was growing all over 
South America. The great hero of South American iudependeuce 
was Simon Bolivar, called ^1 Liberiador, tho Liberator. The Re> 
public of Bolivia in South America is oamed after him. Thus, when 
Napoleon fell, Spanish America was cut off from Spain aud was 
fighting for independence. The removal of Napoleon made no 
difference to the straggle, and it continued against the new Spain 
for many years. Some of the European kings wanted to help their 
brother •King of Spain to crush the revolutionaries in the American 
colonies. But the United States put a final stop to this interferoooe. 
Monroe was Proeident of the United States then, and he told the 
European Powers tliat if they interfered anywliete in America, 
Korth or South, they would have to tight tho United States. This 
throat frigbteneti tho European Powers, and since then they have 
more or less kept away from South America. President Monroe's 
threat to Europe has become famous as the *' Monroe Doctrine 
It protected tho now South American republics from the greed of 
Europe for a loug time, and allowed them to grow. They were 
protected from Europe well enough, but there was no one to protect 
them from tho protector—the United States. To-day the united 
States dominate them, and many of the smaller republics are 
completely under their thumb. 

Tho vast country of Brazil was a colony of Portugal. This also 
became independent about the same time as the Spanish colonies 
of America. So we find that by 1830 the whole of South America 
was freo from European doiuinatiun. In North America there was 
of course tho British colony of Canada. 

We now come to Asia. In India the English wore now undoubtedly 
tho predominant Pow'cr. During the Napoleonic wars in Europe 
the English bad consolidated their position and even taken possession 
of Java. Tippu Sultan in Mysore had been vanquished, and in 
1819 the Maratha power was finally overthrown, in the Punjab, 
however, there was a Sikh State under Kanjit Singh. All over 
India the BHUhIi were creeping on and spreading. In the east, 
Assam was annexed, and Ai^an—Burma—remained for the next 
mouthful. 

While Britain spread in India, another great European Power, 
RuHsia, was spreading in Central Asia. Already it touched the 
Pacific in the east and China. Now it was rolling down through 
the petty States of Central Asia right to the frontier of Afghanis¬ 
tan. The British in India grew afraid of d)is giant a^roaebing 
them, and in their nervousness provoked a war with Afghanistan 
without the shadow of an excuse. But they burnt their fingers 
badly. 

China was under the MsnehuK, HUii|>ecting, with good reason, 
the foreigners who came in the name of trade or religion, and trying 
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to keep them out. But thetoreigners coDtinued to about and mia* 
behaTe at her gates, and especially encouraged the trafBo in opium. 
The East India Company had the monopoly of the Britiah Uhina 
trade. The Chinese Emperor prohibit^ the entry of opium, 
but smuggling continued, and the foreigners carried on an illegal 
trade in opium. This resulted in a war with England, rightly called 
the Opium War, and the British forced the Chinese to take opium. 

I told you long ago of the shotting up of Japan in 1634. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century it was still cloaed to all 
outsiders. But within its closed borders the old Shogunate was 
getting weaker, and new conditions were rising which were going to 
put a sudden end to the old system. Farther south, in south* 
eastern Asia, European Powers were absorbing territory. The 
Spanish still hold the Philippine Islands. The Portuguese had 
b^n driven away by the English and Dutch. The Dutch got back 
Java and the other islands after the Congroso of Vienna. The 
English were spreading out to Singapore and the Malay Peninsula. 
Annam, Siam and Burma wore still independent, though they paid 
an occasional tribute to China. 

Very roughly this was the political state of the world during 
the fifteen years from Waterloo to 1830. Europe was definitely 
coming out as the boss of the world; and in Europe itself reaction 
was triumphant. The emperors and kings, and even the reactionary 
Parliament of England, thought that they bad finally crushed 
liberal ideas. They tri^ to bottle up those ideas. They failed, 
of course, and there were repeated revolts. 

Tbe political changes seem to dominate the scono. Yet far more 
important was tbe great revolution in methods of production and 
distribution and travel that began with the Industrial Revolution 
of England. Silently but irresistibly this was spreading in Europe 
and North America, and wae changing the outlook and habits of 
millions, and the relations between different classes. Now ideas 
were emerging out of the clanging of the machinery, and a new 
world was being built up. Europe was growing more and more 
eSioient and deeply, more and more greedy and imperialistic and 
callous. The spirit of Napoleon seemed to pervade it. But in 
Europe also were growing up ideas which were deetine<l to fight 
and overthrow imperialism. 

Also there is the literature and poetry and music of this period 
that fascinates. But I most not allow my pen to run on. It has 
done enough duty for to-day. 
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THE HlINHREl) YEARS BEFORE THE WORLD 

WAR 

Nwtffibtr 22, 1932 

Napo^on fell in 1814; lie returned from Elbft next year and 
was again defeated, but his system bad collapeed in 1814. Exactly 
100 years later, in 1914, twgan the Great War, which spread 
almost all over the world and, during the four years that it lasted, 
caused terrible loss and suSoring. Wo shall have to consider this 
period of 100 years in some detail. Already, in my last loiter, 1 
nave tried to give you a rough idea of iho world as it was when this 
period began. It is worth while, I think, for us to have a look at 
the century as a wholo before we examine bita of it in different 
countries. In this way, |>orbape, we shall have a bettor idea of the 
main currents during those 100 years, and thus see the wood as 
well as the trees. 

These 100 yoare from 1814 to 1914 foil, as you will of course 
notice, very largely in the nineteenth century. We might as well 
refer to them, therefore, as the ninctoonth century, although this 
w'oubl not bo quite accurate. 

Tho nineteenth century is a fascinating period. But the study 
of it is no easy matter for us. It is a vast panorama, a great picture, 
and because wo are so near to it, it appears to us bigger and fuller 
than the oenturice that preceded it. '^is bigoees and complexity 
are rather apt to overwhelm us at tiraee, as we try to unravel the 
thousand threads that go to make it up. 

It was tho century of marvoUouB meobanical progress. The 
Industrial Uevolution brought in its train the Meebanioal Mvolution) 
and machines became more and more important in man’s life. They 
did a great deal that man bad done before, and eased his drudgery, 
and lossoned his dependence on tho elements, and produced wealth 
for him. Science helped emtiy, and travel and transport became 
swifter and ever swifter, ^iht railway came and displaced the stage* 
coach; the steamslup took the place of the sailing-ship, and then 
came ^e great ocean liner, powerful and stately, going from continent 
to continent with speed and regularity. Towards the end of the 
century came the automobile, and motor-care spread out all over 
the world. And lastly came the aeroplane. At the same time 
man began to control and utilize a new wonder—electricity—and the 
tclegra^ and telephone appeared. All this made a vast difference 
to the world. As the means of communication developed and people 
travelled faster and faster, the world seemed to shrink and tocome 
much smaller. We are us^ to all this to-day, and we seldom think 
about it. But all theee improvements and ebanra are newoomers 
to this world of ours; they have all come within the last 100 years. 

It was also the century of Europe, or rather of Western fiuropo, 
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and especially of Eocland. The Industrial and Mechanical Revolu¬ 
tions bad begun and progressed there, and they gave a great lead 
to western Europe. England was pr^ominant in sea-power and 
industry, but gradually the other countries of western Europe oaught 
up with it. The United States of America also forged afiead with 
this new mechanical civilization» and railroads carried them west¬ 
wards to the Pacific, and made the huge country one nation. They 
were too busy with their own problems and their expansion to 
trouble them^ves much about Europe and the rest of the world. 
But they were strong enough to resent and prevent any interference 
from Europe. The Monroe Doctrine, about which I told you in my 
last letter, preserved the republics of South America iVom the greed 
of Europe. These republics are called the Latin republics, as they 
wore founded by people from Spain and Portugal. These two 
countries, as well as Italy and I^Vanee, arc callod Latin nations. 
The northern countries of Europe arc, on the other hand, Teutomo, 
England being tbo Anglo-Saxon branch of the Teutons. The 
t)eople of the united States of America originally came from this 
Anglo-Saxon stock, but of course all kinds of immigrants have gone 
there since. 

The rest of the world was backwanl induHtrially and mechanically, 
and could not compete with the new mechanical civilization of the 
West. The now machine industrios of Europe pn>dncod ^ods far 
more rapidly and abundantly than the old cottage-indust nos. But 
to produco these goods raw material was ruqnirc<l, and mu<?h 
of Inis was not to hod in western E\iropo; and when the goods 
wore produced, they had to bo sold, and so markote for them wero 
necessary. Sc western Europe searched for countries which would 
provide this raw material and buy tbo maniifacturod goods. Asia 
and Africa were weak, and Europe foil on them like a l^st of prey. 
In the race for empire, England, by virtue of her load in industry 
and hor sea-power, was casuy first. 

You will remember that Europeans first came to India and the 
East to buy spices and other articles in demand in Europe. Thus 
Eastern go^s went to Europe, and many a product of an Eastern 
band loom went west. But now, with the development of the 
machine, this process was reversed. The cheaper goods of western 
Europe came to the East, and the cottage-industries of India were 
delibmtely killed by the East India Company in order to encourage 
the sale of English goods. 

Europe eat on giant Asia. In the north the Russian Empire 
^rawled across the whole continent. In the south England had 
firm hold over the biggest prize of all—India. In the west the 
Turkish Empire was going to pieces, and Turkey waa referred to as 
the Sick man of Europe Persia, nominally independent, 
waa dominated by England and Russia. The wbefie of south¬ 
eastern Asia—Burma, Indo-China, Mah^, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
the I%i1ippines, etc.—was absorbed by Europe, with the exception 
of a bit 0 / Siam. In the Far Blast China was being nibbled at by 
all the European powers and oonoeasion after ooncesaion was forced 
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out of her. Only Japau stood upright and faced Europe as an equal. 
She had ooiDe out of her seclusion and adjusted herself to the 
now conditions with remarkable rapidity. 

Africa was very backward, except for Egypt. It cwuld offer no 
effeotiye resistance to Europe, and so the European Powers fell 
on it in a mad race for empire and divided up this huge continent. 
England occupied Egypt, for it was on the way to India, and British 
policy henceforth was dominated by the deeire to bold on to India. 
The Suez Canal was opened in 1860, and this made the journey from 
Europe to India much shorter; it also made Egypt more valuable 
to England, for Egypt could interfere with the canal, and thus con¬ 
trolled the sea-route to India. 

So, as a result of the Mechanical Revolution, capitalist civilization 
spread all over the world and Europe was dominant eve^where. 
And capitalism led to imperialism, w that the century might also 
be callra the centu^ of imperialism. But this new Imperial Age 
was very different ttem the old imperialisms of Rome and China 
and India and the Arabs and Mongols. There was a new type of 
empire, hungry for raw materials and markets. The now imperialism 
was the child of the new industrialism. ** Trade follows the flag 
it was said, and often enough the flag followed the Bible. Iteligion, 
science, the love of one s own country, all were prostituted to one 
end—the exploitation of the weaker and induRtriaily more backward 
peoples of the earth, so that tho lords of the big machine, tho princes 
of iiiciuKtrialism, migikt grow richer and richer. The Christian 
ruissionary, going in the name of truth and love, was often the out¬ 
post of cuipiro, and if any harm befell hhn, bis counUy made this 
au excuse to seize territory and extort conoeeeiouB. 

The capitalist organization of industry and civilization led in¬ 
evitably to ibis iiuperialism. Capitalism also Jed to an intensifloa- 
lion of the feeling of nationalism, so that you can also call this oentury 
the century of nationalisiD. lliis nationalism was not merely a 
love of one's own country, but a hatred of all others. From this 
gloriflcation of one's own patch of land and contemptuous running 
down of others, trouble and friction between different coutitries 
were bound to result. Industrial rivalry and imperial rivalry between 
different European countries made matters worse. The map of 
Europe as settled by the Congroes of Vienna in 1814 15 was 
another irritating factor. Acoo^ing to this, some nationalities 
had been suppres^ and put forcibly under other people's rule. 
Poland had ^sappeared as a nation. Austria-Hungary became an 
ill-assorted empue containing all manner of people oordi^y disliking 
each other. Tlio Turldsh Empire in the south-east of Europe 
contained many non-Turkish peoples in the Balkans. Italy was 
split up into many States, and part of it ivas under Austria. Re¬ 
peated attempts were made through war and revolution to chaise 
this map of Europe. In my last letter I mentioned some which 
followed soon after the Vi^ma settlement. In the second half of the 
century Italy managed to shako off the Austrians in the north 
and the Pope's domination in the oentrs, and became a united 
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nation. Thia was followed soon afterwards the unification of 
Germany under the leadership of Prussia. I^nce was defeated 
and bumUiated by Germany and deprived of two of her frontier 
provinoev<(» Alsace and Lorraine, and from that day she dreamt of 
revanche (revenge). In leee than fifty years there was a bloody and 
terrible revenge. 

England, with her groat lead, was the most fortunate of tbo 
European countries. She held all the prizes, and was well content 
with things as they were. India was the mc^el of the new typo of 
empire, a rich temtory from the exploitation of which a river 
of gold flowed ceaaele^y to Englana. All the other would-be 
empire-builders envied this powsaion of India by England. They 
sought to build empires elsewhere after this Indian model. The 
French succeeded in some measure; the Germans came rather late 
into the field, and there was little left for them. So there was 
political tension ail over the world between these '* Great Powers " 
of Europe, each trying to swallow more and more territory and coming 
up against another engaged in the same procees. Between England 
and Russia especially there was continuous friction, for Russia 
seemed to threaten England’s ]> 08 session of India f^rom central 
Asia. So England was always tf^ng to checkmate Russia. When 
Russia, in the middle of the century, defeated Turkey and coveted 
Constantinople, Encland came down on the aide of Turkey and droro 
Russia back. En^and did this not out of love for Turkey, but 
from fear of Russia and of losing India. 

E^land’s industrial load gradually grew less and less as Germany 
and Irance and the United States crept up to her. By the end of the 
century matters were coming to a head. The world was too small 
for the vast ambitions of those ICuropoan Powers. Each feared 
and hated and envied the other, and this fear and hatred made them 
increase their armies and their ships of war. There was a feverish 
competition in these engines of destruction. There wore also alliances 
between different countries to fight others, and ultimately two 
systems of alliancee faced each other in l^urope—one was hooded 
by France, to which England also privately adnered, and the other 
was headed by Germany. Europe became an armed camp. And 
there was ever fiercer competition in industry and trade and arma* 
ments. And a narrow spirit of nationalism was whipped up in each 
western country, so that the masses might be mUed and made 
to hate their neighbours in other coun^es, and thus be kept ready 
for war. 

A blind nationalism thus began to domiaato Europe. This was 
strange, for the speeding up of communications bad brought different 
countries closer to each other and many more people travelled. 
One would have thought that as people grew to know their neighbours 
better, their prejudices would lessen and their narrow-mindednees 
give place to a broader outlook. To some extent this undoubtedly 
took place, but the whole structure of society under the new industrial 
capitalism was such that it bred friction between nation and nation, 
class and claM, and man and man. 
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Nationalism also mw in the East. It took the shape of resistance 
to the forei^er, who was dominating and exploiting the country. 
At first the Toudal rolios in eastern countries resisted foreign domina* 
tion, because they felt that their position was threatened. Iliey 
failed» as they were bound to do. A new nationalism then arose 
tinged with a religious outlook. Gradually this religious colouring 
faded off and a nationalism of the weetem type emerged. In Japan, 
foreign domination was avoided, and an intense half-feudal national* 
ism was encouraged. 

Asia began to resist European aggression from the earliest days, 
but the resistanco became half-hearted when the power and efficiency 
of the new weapons which the European armies possessed were 
realized. The growth of science and the mechanical progross made 
in Europe bad made these European armies far more powerful 
than aii^^hinc the East had then. Kastem countries therefore felt 
powcrlosB betOTO thorn and bowed their hca^ in despair. Some 

S lo say that the East is spiritual and the West material. This 
of remark is very doceptivo. The real difforoiice between 
the East and the West at the time when Europe camo as aggressor, 
in the eightoontli and ninetoonih conturios, was the medievalism 
of tho East and the industrial and mechanical progress of the 
West. India and other eastern countries wore dazzled at first, 
not only by tho military efficiency of the West, but also by their 
scientific and technical progress. All this combined to give them a 
fooling of inferiority in regard to military and technical matters. 
Tn spite of this, however, nationalism grew, and tho desire to resist 
foreign aggression and turn out tho foreigner. Early in tho twentieth 
century an event occurred which had a great effect on the mind of 
Asia. This was the defeat of Tsarist Hussia by Japan. For little 
Japan to defeat one of the greatest and most poweriul of European 
Powers surprised most people; in Asia tho surprise was a most 
pleasant one. Japan was looked upon as the representative of 
Asia battling against western agmssion and, for tho moment, 
became very popular all over the East. Of course Japan was no 
Ruch representative of Asia, and she fought for her own band just 
like any Groat Power of Europe. I remember well how excited 
I used to get when news came of the Japanese victories. I was 
about your age then. 

So, as the imperialism of the West became more and more ag¬ 
gressive, nationalism grew in the East to counter it and fight it. 
All over Asia, from the Arab nations in the West to the Mongolian 
nations of the Far East, national movements took shape, advanced 
cautiously at first and moderately, and then became more and more 
extreme in their demands, lu^a saw the beginmngs and early 
years of the Natiockal Congress. The revolt of Asia had begitn. 

Our survey of the nineteenth centmy is far from over yet. But 
this letter is long enough and must end. 


0 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY CONTINUED 

November 24, 1932 

ITOLP you in my last letter of flonxe of the dietinguiahiug features 
of the nineteenth century and of the many things that resisted from 
the industrial capitalism which took possession of western Europe 
after the coming of the big machine. One of the reasons why 
western Europe took the lead in this was the possession by it of coal 
seams and iron ore. Coal and iron were essential for the making 
and working of the big machines. 

This capitalism led, as we saw» to imperialism and nationalism. 
Nationalism was no new thing; it had existed before. But it became 
in tensor and narrower. At the ss^o time it bound together and 
separated; those living in one national unit came closer to each 
oilier, but they Wore cut off more and moro from others living in a 
different national unit. While patriotism grow in each country, 
it was accompanied bv disliko and distnist of the foreigner. In 
Europe, the industrially advanced countries glared at each other 
like beasts of prey. England, having got most of the booty, wanted 
naturally to stick to it. But for other countries, notably Germany, 
there was too much of England all over the place. 6o friction 
incroaeed, and ended in open f^hting. The whole structure of 
industrial capitalism, and its offshuot imperialism, loads to this 
friction and conflict. Inherent in thorn there seem to be contra* 
dictions which cannot be reconciled, based as they are on conflict 
and competition and exploitation. Thus in the East, nationalism, 
chil<l oi* imperialinm, became its bitter enemy. 

these contradictions, however, the capitalist form 
taught many a useful lesson. It taught organization, 
for the big machine and large*scal6 industry require a great deal 
of organization before they can function. It taught co*operation 
in lai^ undertakings. It taught officieQcy and punctuality. It is 
not possible to run big factories or a railway system unless these 
qualities are present. Sometimes it is said ^at these qualities are 
typical western qualities and the East does not possess them. 
In this, as in most other matters, there is no question of the East 
and the West. The qualities were developed because of industrial* 
ism, and the West, being industrialized, possesses them, while the 
East, being still lai^ly agricultural and not industrialized, is lacking 
in them. 

Industrial capitalism performed one other great service. It 
showed how weuth could be produced by power production—that 
is, with the help of the big machine and and steam. The old 
fear that there was not enough in the world to go round, and so there 
must always be vast numbers of poor people, hid the bottom knocked 
out of it. With the help of science tM machinery, enough food and 
clothing, and every other thing that was necessary, could be pro* 
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of civilization 
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duoed for the world’s population. The problom of production 
WM thufl solved, at least in theorj. And yet there it stopped. 
Wealth was undoubtedly produced abundantly, but the poor re* 
mained poor and, inde^> became poorer. In the eastern and 
African ooantriee, under European domination, there was of course 
naked and unashamed exploitation. There was no one to care for 
the unhappy people who uved there. But even in western Europe 
poverty remained and became more and more obvious. For a while 
the exploitation of the rest of the world brought wealth to western 
Europe. Most of this wealth remained with the few rich people 
at the top, but a little percolated through to the poorer ciassee, 
and their standard of living went up a little. Population also 
increased very greatly. 

But much of this wealth and the raising of the standard of living 
was at the expense of enloited people in A^a, Africa, and other non- 
iDduetrialized areas. Tixvi exploitation and flow of wealth hid for 
a while the contradictions of the capitalist system. Even so, tbe 
difference between the rich and the poor grew; the distance became 
greater. They were two different peoiflee, two aeparate nations. 
Iknjamin Disraeli, a great English statesman of the nineteenth 
century, haa doeoribed them : 

'* Twq natioOB ; bctw<?eii whom tboro is no intercourse end no 
sympathy; who arc as ignuraal of each othor'u habits, thoughts 
and feelings, as if they w*ere dwellers in different Eones, or in- 
habitonts of differeot planets; who are formed by a difleient 
breeding, are fed by a different food, are ordered by different 
maanere, are not governed by the eame laws . . . the Rich and 
tho Poor.’* 

The new conditions of industry brought large numbers of workers 
to the big factoriee, and so a new class arose—that of the factory- 
worker. These people were different f^m tbe peasants and fiel^- 
workers in many ways. Tho peasant bus to rely a groat deal on the 
seasons and tbe rainfall. These are not under his control, and so 
he begins to think that his misery and poverty aro due to super- 
naturd causes. He becomes superstitions and ignores economic 
oauses, and lives a dull, hopeless life, resigned to an unkind fate 
which he cannot alter. But the factory .worker works with machines, 
things msde by man; he produoss goods regardless of the seasons 
and the rainfall; ho produces wealth, but he finds that this very 
goes to others and that he himself remains pO(X ; to some 
extent he can sec economic laws in action. And so he does not think 
of supernatural cause# and is not so superstitious as tbe peasant. 
For his poverty he does not blame the gods; ho blames sooiety 
or the social system, and especially Ute capitalist owner of tho 
factory who takes such a big part of the pronto of his labour. He 
becomes dass-oonsoioos, and sees that there ore different ciassee 
and tbe upper classes prey on his class. And this leads to discontent 
and rerolk The first mtmnurs of discontent are vague and dull; 
the first uprisings are blind and thoughtless Md weak, and they are 
easOy orudied by tbe gownment. For the govemiDeQt now 
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wholly ropreseuts the interests of the new middle class which 
controls the great factories and their ofTsboots. But hunger cannot 
be crushed for long* and eoon the poor worker finds a new source of 
strength in union with his comrades. So trade unions arise to 
protect the worker and fight for his rights. They are secret bodies at 
first, for the government will not even permit the workers to organize 
thomaelvos. It bocomos clearer and clearer that the government 
IS definitely a class government, out to protect by all means the class 
it represents. I^ws also are class laws. Slowly the workers gain 
etrei^th, and their trade unions become pow^ul organizations. 
Different kinds of workers see that their interests are r^ly one as 
against the exploiting class in power. So different trade unions 
CO-operate together and the factory*workers of a country become one 
organizo<l group. 'The next stop is for the workers of different 
countries to unite, for they too foci that their interests are common 
and the enemy is a common one. Thus arises the cry : Workers 
of the World Unite*', and international organizations of >^'orker8 are 
formed. Capitalist industry also grows meanwhile, and becoinos 
international. And so labour confronts capitalism, wherever this 
industrial oapitaiisu flourishes. 

i have gone ahead too fast and must m back. But this nine 
toenth-century world is such a jumble of many toodonoice, often 
contradicting each other, that it is difficult to keep them all in view. 
What will ^ou make, T wonder, of this strange mixture of capitalinm 
and impenaiism and nationalism and intoraationalism and wealth 
and poverty ? But life itaolf is a strange mixiuro. Wo have to take 
it os it is, try to understand it, and then to bettor it. 

This jumble of misfits made many people in Europe and America 
think. Early in the century, after Napoleon fell, there was little 
liberty in any European country. In some of those countries there 
was the king^s despotism, in some, like England, a small aristocratic 
and rich class was in power. Everywhere, as I have told you, 
there was repression of the liberal elements. But in spite of this, 
the American and the French Revolutions had made the ideas of 
democracy and political liberty known and appreciated by liberal 
thinkers. Democracy, indeed, began to bo looked upon as the cure 
for all the ills and troubles of the State and the people. The demo¬ 
cratic ideal was that there should be no privilege: every person 
should be treated by the State as of equal social and politick value. 
Of course people differ greatly from each other in many wim: 
some are stronger than others, some wiser, some more unsel^ah. 
But the believers in democracy said that whatever their differences 
might be, men should have the same political status. And this was 
to be b rought about by giving everyone the vote. Advanced thinkers 
and liberals believed in the virtues of democracy fervently, and they 
tried hard to bring it about. The conservatives and reactionaries 
opposed them, and everywhere there was a great tussle. In some 
countries there were revolutions. Ezmland was on the verge of 
civil war before the froAchise was extended-^that is, votes for elect* 
ing members to Parliament were given to some more people. 
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Gradually* however, democracy triumphed in most places, till by 
the end of the century most men at least hod the vote in western 
Europe and America. Democracy bad been the great ideal of the 
nineteenth century, so much so that the century m^ht also be called 
the century of democracy. Democracy bad triumphed in the end, 
and yet, when this end came, people had begun to lose faith in it. 
They found that it had failed to put an end to poverty and misery 
and many contradictions of the capitalist system. What was the 
good of a vote to a man who was hungry? And what was the 
measure of the liberty he bad if his vote or bis servicoe could be 
purchased for the price of a meal ? So democracy fell into disrepute, 
or, to be correct, political democracy went out of favour. But 
this is outside the scopo of the nineteenth century. 

Democracy dealt with the political aspect of liber^. It was a 
reaction against autocracy and other despotisms. It oflorod no 
special solution of the industrial problems that were arising, or of 
poverty, or class conflict. It laid stress on a theoretical ueedom 
of each individual to work according to his bent, in the hope that 
ho would try, from solf-intereet, to better himself in every way, 
and thus society would progress. T*his was the dootriue of lais&ez- 
/atVs, about which 1 think. I wrote to you in a previous letter. But 
the theory of individual froedom failed because the man who was 
compelled to work for a wage was far from free. 

Tho great difliculty that arose under the system of industrial 
capitalism was this : those who worked and thus served the com* 
munity wore poorly paid, tho rewards wont to others who did not 
work. Thus the rewards were divorced from the services. This 
resulted, on the one hand, in the degradation and impoverishment 
of those who laboured; and, on tho other hand, In the creation of a 
class who lived, or rather sponged, on industry without therDHelvoe 
working in it or adding in any way to its wealth. It was like tho 
peasantry, who worked on the land, and the zairtindar, who profited 
oy their labour, without working on the land himself. This distri* 
bution of the fruits of labour was manifestly unjust; what is more, 
the worker, unlike the long-suffering peasant, folt that it woe 
unjust, and resented it; it tended to get worse as time went on. 
In all the industrialized countries of the West these discrepancies 
became glaring, and thoughtful and camost people tried to find a 
way out of the tangle. Thus arose the set of ideas ^own as socialism, 
child of capitalism, and enemy of it, and perhaps destined to supplant 
it. In England it took a moderate form, in France and Germany 
it was more revolutionary. In the Unit^ States of America the 
comparatively small population in a vast country had plenty of 
opportunity for growth, and so the injustices and misery which 
cartalism brought to western Europe were not apparent to the same 
extent for a long time. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century there arose a man in 
Gennany who was destined to become the prophet of socialism 
and the father of that form of socialism whiw is known as com- 
munism. His name was Karl Marx. He was not just a vsgue 
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philosopher or 6 profeesor who diecosaod academic tbeorieB. He 
wee a practical philosopher, and his method wee to apply the 
technique of science to the study of political and eoonomio proUemi, 
and thus to find a remedy for the world*s ills. P^oeophy, 
he eaid, had hitherto merely set out to explain the world; com* 
munist pliilosophy must aspire to change it. Together with 
another man, Engels, ho issued the ** Communist Manifesto" 
which gave the outline of his philosophy. La tor he published a 
mighty book in German called Dcu Kapifal or Capital, in which 
be reviewed the world's history scientifically, and showed in what 
direction society was developing and how this process oould be 
hurried up. I shall not try to explain the Marxian philosophy here. 
But ] should like you to remember that Marx's great book bad 
tremondouR influence on the development of socialism, and it is to*day 
the Bible of (k^mmunist Russia. 

Another fomous book, which came out in England about the 
middle of the century, and created a great sensation was Darwin’s 
Ori{fin of Species, Darwin was a naturalist—that is, he observed 
and studied Nature, and especially plants and animals. He showed, 
with the help of many examples, how plants and animals had 
developed in Nature, how one species had chaiiged into another by 
a process of natural selection, how simple forms bad gradually 
become more complex. This kind of scientific reasoning was directly 
opposed to some religious toaebinga about the creation of the world 
and the animals and man. There was then a great argument 
between the scientists and the believers in these teachings. The 
real conflict was not so much about facts as about the attitude to 
life generally. The narrow religious attitude was largely one of 
fear and magic and superstition. Reasoning w'os not encouraged, 
and people were asked to believe in what they were told, and 
were not to question why. Many subjects were wrapped up in a 
mystic oororinff of sanctity and ho^ees, and wore not to be uncovered 
or touched. The spirit and metboda of scienoe were very different 
from this. For science was carious to find ont everything. It 
would not take anything for granted, nor would the supposed 
holineas of a subject frighten it away. It probed into ever^bing, 
and discouraged superstition, and believed only in such things as 
could be established by experiment or reason. 

The spirit of science won in this struggle with a foBsilizod religious 
outlook. Most people who thought ahmii these matters had already, 
even as far back as the eighteenth century, become rationalists. 
You will remember that I told you of the wave of philosophic 
thought in France before the Revolution. But now the change 
went deeper into society. The average oduoated person began to 
be affected by the progress of science. He did not perhaps think 
very deeply on the subject, nor did be know mu^ about sdenoe. 
But he oould not help awed by the pageant of discovery 

and invention that unfoldM itself before him. The railway, 
electricity, the telegraph, telephone, phonograph and ever so znany 
other things came one after the other, and iboj were all children 
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of the Roientiflc method. They were hailed ae the triumph of 
soieDoe. Soienoe was seen, not only to increase human knowWge, 
but also to increase man's control over Nature. It is not eurprising 
that Bcionoe triumphed and that people bowod down in worship 
before this all-powerfol new god. And the men of science of the 
nineteenth century became yory complacent and cocksure of them* 
seWes, and very definite in their opinions. Science has made vast 
progress from those days half a century ago, hut to>day the attitude 
is very difTeront from that oomplacency and cocksureness of the 
nineteenth century. To-day the real scientist foels that the ocean 
of knowledge is a vast and boundless one, and though be sacks to 
sail on it, he ia humbler and more hesitating than his predecossors. 

Another notable feature of the nineteenth century waa the great 
progress of popular education in the West. This was opposed with 
^reat vigour by many members of the ruling olasseH, who said that 
It would make tho common people discontented, seditious, insolent, 
and un^Christian I Christianity, according to this argument, con> 
sists in ignorance arid a willing obedience to tho rich and power¬ 
ful. But in spite of this opposition, elemontury schoobi wore intro¬ 
duced and popular education spre^. Like many other features 
of the nineteenth century, this also was a couKequence of the new 
industrialism. For the i)ig factory and big maohiue required in¬ 
dustrial efficioncy, and this could only be produced by education. 
The society of the period was in great need of all kinds of skilled 
labour; this need was met by popuW education. 

This widespread olemoiitary education produoed a very large 
class of literate people. They could bar^y bo called educate, 
but they could read and wriio, and the habit of reading newspapers 
»read. Cheap ne wspapers came ou t and bad enormous circu lations. 
xbvy began to exercise a powerful influence over people's minds. 
Often indeed they misled and roused men's passions against a 
neighbourinff country, and thus led to war. But, io any event, the 

^ess " definitely became a power to be reckoned with. 

Much that I have written in this letter applies chiefly to Europe, 
and particularly to western Europe. To North America, also it 
applies to some extent. The rest of the world, Asia, with the ex¬ 
ception of Japan and Africa, were paasivo and suffering agents of 
Europe’s policy. The nineteenth century was, as I have said, the 
century of Europe. Europe seemed to fill the picture; Europe 
oceupiod the centre of the world's stage. In the past there had been 
long periods when Asia dominated Europe. There were periods 
when the centres of civiliaation and progrees lay in Egypt or Iraq 
or India or China or Greece or Rome or Arabia. Bot the old 
civilizations exhausted themselves and became petrified and fossilised. 
The vital clement of change and progress left them, and life passed 
on to other regions. It was Europe's tom now, and Europe was 
all the more dominant because of the progress in oommuDications 
which made all pvts of the world easily and rigidly aooessible. 

The nineteentn century saw the flowering of European oiviliaation 
-^"bourgtoii civilization it is called, becauee the bourgeois classes. 
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produced by industnal capitalifim^ dominated it. I have told ^ou 
of marw of the contradictions and bad poinU of this civilization. 
We in India and the East saw these bad points especially, and suf¬ 
fered from them. But no country and no people can rise to great¬ 
ness unless they have something of the stuff of greatness in them, 
and western Europe bod such stuff in her. And the prestige of 
Europe rested ultimately not so much on her military power as on 
the qualities which had made her great. There was an abundant 
life and vitolity and creative rawer evident everywhere. Great 
poets and writers and pbiioso^ers and scientists and musicians 
and ongino(*.rs and men of action were produced. And undoubtedly 
oven the lot of tlie common man in western Europe far better 
than it had over boon l>eforo. I’ho great capital citios—London, 
Paris, Berlin, New York—became bigger and bigger, and higher anfl 
higher wont their buildings, and luxury increased^, and science offered 
a thousand ways of lessening human toil and drudgery and of adding 
to tlte comfort und pleasure of life. And life among the welhto-do 
classes became mellow and cultured, and a certain complacency 
and eelf-sufSciency and unctuousness came to them. It seems 
almost like the pleasant afternoon or evening of a civilization. 

Ho, iu the second half of the nineteenth century, Europe bore a 
pleasant and prosperous aspect, and it seemed, on the surface at 
least, that this mellow culture and civilization would endure arid 
progress from triumph to triumph. But if you pccix'd below the 
suriaco, you would see a strange commotion and many an unpleasant 
sight. For this prosperous culture was largely meant for the upper 
classes of Europe only, and it w'as based on the exploitation of many 
countrioH and many peoples. You would see some of the oontra- 
dictions that I have poiutod out, and the national hatreds and the 
grim and cruel faco of imperialism. You would not then be so 
stive about the pcrntanonco or charm of this nineteenth-century 
civilization. The ouhrido body was fair enough, but there was a 
canker in the heart; there was a groat deal of talk of health ati<i 
progress, but decadence was eating at the ritals of this bouTQtoi$ 
civilization. 

The crash came in 1014. After four and a quarter years of war, 
Europe emerged indeed, but \rith terrible woun<ls which have not 
yet been healed. But of that I shall have to tell you afterwards. 
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WARS AND REVOLT IN INDIA 

November 27, 1032 

Wb have bad a good long survey of the nineteenth century. 
Let us now look more closely at cortain parte of the world. We 
shall begin with India. 

I told you some time back of how the British triumphed over 
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their rivals ia India. The French were definitely eliminated during 
the Napoleonic ware. The Marathaa, Tippu Sultan in Mysore, and 
the Silus in the Punjab, held the British for a while. But they 
could not resist them for long. The British were obviously the 
strongest and best^equipped Fewer. They bad better weapons 
and better organization, and, above all, they had sea^power to fall 
back upon. Even when defeated, as they often were, they were not 
eliminated, as they could draw upon other resources owing to their 
command of the sea routes. For the local Powers, howevor, defeat 
often meant a disaster which could not be remedied. The British 
were not only the better •equipped fighters and the better organizore, 
but were al^ far cleverer than their local rivals, and took every 
advantage of their mutual rivalries. So inevitably the Britisli 
powor spread and the rivals were knocked dow*n one by one, and often 
with the help of others whose turn to go down came next. It ia 
surprising how shorteighted these feudm cliicnains of India were 
at the time. They never thought of uniting against the foreign 
enemy. Each fought a lone hand aud lost, and deserved to lose. 

As the British power grow in strength it became more and more 
aggressive and truculent. It made war wirii or without oxcuko. 
Thoro were many such wars. I do not propose to weary you with 
an account of them. Wars are not pleasant subjocto, and far too 
much importance is paid to them in history. But the picture would 
be incomplete if I did not say something about them. 

I have already told you of two ware between Haider All of Mysore 
and the British. Haider Ali was largely Huocossful in these. His 
son, Tippu Sultan, was a bitter enemy of the British. It took 
two more wars, in 1700-02 and 1709. to put and end to him. Tippu 
died fighting. Near Mysore city you can still seo the ruins of his old 
capital. Seringapatam, where ho lies buried. 

The Maratbas remained to challenge British supremacy. There 
was the Peshwa in the west and Scindia of Gwalior and Holkor 
of Indore and somo other chiefs. But the Maratha power went to 
pieces after the death of two great statesmen, Moba^ji Scindia of 
Gwalior who died in 1704, and Nana Faniavis, minister of the 
Peshwa, who died in Still the Marathas took a lot of beating, 

sjid tbero were British defeats before the final overthrow of the 
Marathas in 1819. The Mavatba chiefs w*cre defeated separately, 
each watching the otbor go down without helping. Scindia and 
Holkar became dei^ndent nilors acknowledging the suzerainty of 
the British. The Oaikwar of Baroda had even previously come to 
terms with the foreign Power. 

Before taking leave of the Marathas I should like to mention one 
name which has become famous in Central India. This is the name 
of Ahalya Bai, a ruler uf Indore for thirty years from 1760 to 1795. 
She was a young widow of thirty when she came to the gaddi, and 
she succeeded remarkably well in administering her State. Of 
ooureo she did not observe purdah. The Marathas have never done 
so. She attended to the business of the State herself, sat in open 
durbar, and raised Indore from a village to a wealthy city. She 
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avoided wars aod kept peace and made her State prosperous at a 
time when the greater part of India was in a state of turmoil. It is 
not surprising that she is still oonsidered a saint and is revered in 
Central India. 

A little before the last Maratha war, the British had a war with 
Nepal &om 1814 to 1810. They had great diffioultiea in the moun* 
tains, but they won in the end, and this district of Dehra Dun, 
where I sit in prison writing this letter, and Kiimaun and Naini 
Tal came under British rule. You may perhaps remember my 
telling you, in a letter on China, of the atnaung exploit of a Chinese 
army which crossed Tibet and walked over the Himalayas and beat 
the Gurklias in their homeland, Nepal. This was only twenty- 
two years before the British-Nepal War. Ever since then Nepal 
formally acknowledged China’s suzerainty, but I suppooo it does not 
do HO now. It is a peculiar country, very backwaru, very much cut 
off from the rest of the world, and yet, from all accounts, a delight* 
fully situated place, full of natural wealth. It is not a dependent 
State like Kashmir or Hyderabad. It is called independent, but 
the British people see to it that this indopendenoe is kept within 
bounds. And the brave and warlike people of Nepal—the Gurkhas 
—are enrolled in the British army in India and are used to keep 
down Indians. 

In the east, Burma had spread right up to Assam. So there was 
bound to be conflict with the ever>advancing British. There were 
three wars with Burma, each time the British annexing some terri* 
tory. The first war in 1824-20 resulted in Assam coming under the 
British; in the second war, in 1802, South Burma was annexed. 
North Burma, with the capital at Ava near Mandalay, wm oompletoly 
cut off from the sea and loft high and dry, at mercy of the 
British. The end came in 1885, when there was a third Burma 
War, and the whole of the country was annexed by the British and 
join^ on to the British Empire. But Burma was in theory a 
vassal of China; and indeed it used to send tribute regularly. It 
is curious to note that tho British, when annexing Burma, agreed 
to continue this tribute to China. This shows that even in 1885 
they were sufficiently impressed by the power of China, aJtbou^ 
Gtdna was so involve in her own troublee that she could not h^p 
her vassal when Burma was invaded. The British paid the tribute 
to China once after 1886, and then discontinued it. 

The Burma Wars have taken us to 1885. 1 wanted to deal with 
them all together. But now we must go back to North India and 
to an earlier part of the century. In the Punjab a great Sikh 
State had risen under Banjit Singh. Right at the begimung of 
the century Ranjit Singh became master of Amritsar. By 1820 
be was master oi nearly* tli^ whole of the Punjab and Kaabmtr. 
He died in 1839. The Sikh State weakened and began to break 
up soon after his death. The Sikhs illostrate the old maxim that 
one rises in advorsity and fails after success is attained. It was 
not possible even for the later Moghals to suppress the Sikhs when 
they were a bunted minority group. But with political suooeas, 
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the very foundatioDfi of success were weakened. Tliere were two 
wars between the British and the Sikhs, the first in 1845-48 and the 
second in 1848-40. During the second there was a eevore defeat 
of the British at Chilianwala. In the end, however, the British 
triumphed completely and the Punjab was annexed. It may 
interest you to ^ow—because you are a Kashmiri—that Kashmir 
was sold by the British to a certain Raja Gulab Singh of Jammu 
for about seventy-fivo lakhs of rupoee. It was a bargain for Gulab 
Singh! The poor people of Kashmir of course did not count in 
the transaction. Kashmir is now one of the States dependent on 
the British and the present Maharaja there is a doecoodant of Gulab 
Singh. 

Farther to the north, or rather norUi-west of the Punjab, lay 
Afghanistan, and not far from Afghanistan, on the other side, ware 
the Russians. The spread of the Russian Empire in central Asia 
upset the nerves of the British. They were afraid tliat Russia 
might attack India. Almost right through the nineteenth century 
there was talk of the Russian menace As early as 1889 the 
British in India made an entirely unprovoked attack on Afghanistan. 
At that time tbo Afghan frontier woe for from British India, and the 
indenondont Sikh State of the Punjab intervened. None the lees, 
the British moichod to Kabul, making the SUihs their allies. But 
the Afghans took signal revenge. Howovor backward they may 
be in many resects, they love their freedom and will fight to the 
last to preserve It. And so Afghaniston baa always been a " hornets* 
nest for any foreign army that invaded it. Although the British 
had occu])iod Kabul and many parts of the country, suddenly there 
were revolts everywhere, tbe^ were driven back, and a whole 
British army suffered destruction. Later another British invasion 
took place to avenge this disaster. The British occupied Kabul 
and blew up the great covered baxaar of the city, and the British 
Boldierv plundered and set fire to many parts of the city. It w'as 
ulear, however, that Afghanistan could not oa.si]y be held by the 
British without oontmuous fighting. 8o they retired. 

Nearly forty years later, in 1878, the British in India were again 
unnorv^^ by the Amir, or ruler, of Afghanistan becoming friendly 
with Russia. To a large extent history repeated itseu. There 
was another war, and tho Britash invaded the country and seemed 
to have won, when the British envoy and party were massacred 
by the Afghans and a British army defeat^. The British took 
some measures of retribution and again withdrew from the ** hornets* 
nest”. For many years oRerwards the position of Afghanistan 
was peculiar. The British would not allow the Amir to have any 
direct relations with other foreign countries, and at the same 
time they gave him annually a large sum of money. Thirteen years 
ago, in 1019, there was a third A&han War which resulted in 
iU'ghaQistan becoming fully independent. But this is outside the 
scope of the period we are discussing now. 

'^ere were other little wars also. One of these, a particularly 
shameless one, was forced on Sindh in 1843. The British Agent 
there bullied the Sindhis and goaded them to action, and then 
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oruahed thorn and annexed the provinoe. And as a profitable 
side>line, j»rize money was distributed to the British offioors for this 
deed; the Agent’s (Sir Charles Napier) share being about seyeu lakhs 
of rupees I it is not surprising that tho India of that period attracted 
the unscrupulous and adventurous BritiKher. 

Oudh also was annexed in 1856. It wqb ii\ a frightful state of 
misgovernmont at the time. Tho rulers for some time past had 
been tho Nawab-Viziers, as they were called. Originally, the 
Nawab-Vizior had been appointed by the Moghal Emperor at Delhi 
as bis Governor of Oudh. But with the decay of Iho Moghal 
Empire, Oudh became independent. But not for long. The later 
Nawab-Viziers were thoroughly incompetent and depraved, snd even 
if they wanted to do aiiy good, they were unable to do it ^cause of 
the interference of the East India Company. They hud no real 
power left, and tho British not at all interestod in the internal 
government of Oudh. So Oudh went to pieces, and, inevitably, 
^came part of tho British dominions. 

1 have said enough, and porhape nioro than enough, of u^ars 
and annexations. But all these wore just the outward indications 
of a great process that was going on, and Utai was bound to go on. 
In India the old ecotiomic order was already breaking up whon tho 
British came. Feudalism was cracking up. Even if no foreigners 
had come to India then, the feudal order could not long have survived. 
As in Europe, it would have given place slowly to a new order under 
which tho new productive classes bad more power. But before ibis 
ebanj^ could take place, when only the break-up had occurred, 
tho British camo and, without much difficulty, stopped into the 
breach. The rulers they fought in India and defeated belonged 
already to a past and vanishing ago. They hnd no real future 
before them, llie British were thus, under tbo circumstances, 
bound to succeed. They hastened tho end of tho feudal order 
in India; and yet strangdy, as we shall see laU^r, they tried to prop 
it up outwardly and thus put obstacles in tho way of India's progress 
towards the new order. 

Thus the British became tho agents of a historical process in 
InJxo—the process which was to change feudal India into the modern 
kind of industrialized capitalist State, 'fhey did not realize this 
themselves; and cortainiy the various Indian rulers who fought 
them knew nothing about it. An order that is doomed soldom 
sees the signs of the times, seldom realizes that it has fulfilled its 
purpose and its function and should retire gracefully before all- 
powerful events force it into undignified retreat, seldom understands 
the lesson of history, and seldom appreciates that tho world is march¬ 
ing on, leaving it b^ind in the ’’ dustbin of history os somebody 
Km said. Even so, the Indian feudal order did not realize all this 
and fought unavailingly against the British. Even so, tbo British 
in India and elsewhere in the East to-day do not realize that their 
day is past, the day of empire is past, and that the world marches 
onward relentlessly pushing the Briti^ Empire into the dustbin 
ofhisto^". 

But the feudal order that prevailed in India, when the British 
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were spreading out, made one more final effort to reccyer power 
and driye out the foreigner. This waa the great reTolt of 1667. 
All over the country there was a great deal of disaatififaction and 
discooteiit against the Brituh. The East India Company’s policy 
was to make money and to do little else; and this poQoy, adored to 
the ignorance and rapacity of many of its ofBcers, had resulted in 
widespread misery. Even the British Indian army was affected, 
and there were many petty mutinies. Many of the feudal chiefs 
and their descendants were naturally bitter against their new 
masters. So a great royolt was organized secrotly. This organize* 
tion spread especially round about the United Proyinoes and in 
Central India, and yet, so blind are the British people in India to 
what Indians do or think, the goyomment had no inkling of it. 
Apparently a date was fixed for tbo revolt to b^in simultaneously 
in many places. But some Indian regiments at Moorut went 
ahead too fant and mutinied on May 10, 1657. This premature 
outburst upset the programme of the loaders of the reyolt, as it put 
the goyemroent on their guard. The royolt, however, spread all 
over the United Proyincos and Delhi and paitly in Central India 
and Bihar. It was not merely a military revolt; it waa a general 
popular rebellion in these areas against the British. Bahadur 
8hah, the last of the line of the Great Moghals, a fooble old man 
and a poet, was proclaimed by some as Emperor. The Revolt de- 
velopea into a war of Indian independence against the hated 
foreigner, but it was an independence of the old feudal type, with 
autocratic emperors at the liead. There was uo freedom for the 
common people in it, but large numbers of them joined it because 
they conttected their miserable condition and poverty with the 
coming of the British, and also in some places because of the hold 
of the big landlords. Rolimous animosity also urged thorn on. 
Both Hindus and Mohammewns took full part in this war. 

For many months British rule in North and Central India hung 
almost by a thread. But the fate of the Revolt was settled bv the 
Indians themselves. The Sikhs and the Gurkhas supported the 
British. The Nizam in the south, and Scindia in the north, and 
many other Indian States, also lined up with the British. Even 
apart from these defections, the Revolt had the seeds of failure 
in it. It was fighting for a lost cauee, the feudal order; it had no 
good leadership; it was badly oreuized, and there were mutual 
squabbles all the time. Some of tne reboie also sullied their cause 
by cruel raaasacree of the British. This barbarous behaviour 
naturally set up the backs of the British people in India, and they 
paid it back in the same coin, but a hundred and a thousand times 
multiplied. The English were especially incensed by a massacre 
of English men and women and children in Oawnporo, treacherously 
orders, it is stated, after promise of safety nkd been mven, by 
Nana Sa^b, a descendant of the Peahwa. A memoriiu well m 
Cawnpore commemorates this horrible trag^y. 

In many an outlying statioa the English were suirounded by 
crowds. Sometimes they were treated * well more often badly. 
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Thev fought well &nd bravely against great odda. The sien of 
Lu^now standa out, coupled ^th the names of Outram and Have* 
look, aa an example of British courage and endurance. The siege 
and fall of Delhi in September 1857 marked the turning-point 
of the Revolt. Henceforth and for many months afterwards 
the British crushed the Revolt. In doing so thev spread terror 
everywhere. Vast numbers were shot down in cold blood; large 
numbers were shot to pieces from the mouth of cannon; thousands 
were hanged from the wayside trees. An English general, Neill, who 
marched from AlLahab^ to Oawnpore, it said to have banged 
people all along the way, till hardly a tree remained by the roadside 
which had not been converted into a gibbet. Prosperous villages 
were rooted out and destroyed. It is all a terrible and most paiidul 
story, and I hardly dare toll you all the bitter truth. It Nana 
Sshab had behaved barbarously and treacherously, many an 
English officer exceeded his barbarity a hundred-fold. If mobs of 
mutinous Indian soldiers, without officers or leaders, had been 
guilty of cruel and revolting deeds, the trained British soldiers, led 
by their officers, exceeded thorn in cruelty and barbarity^ 1 do not 
want to compare the two. It is a sorry businesfl on both sides, 
but our perverted histories toll us a lot about the treachery and 
cruelty on the Indian side, and hudly niontian the other side. It 
is also well to remember that the cruelty of a mob is nothing compared 
to the onielty of an orgaoixed government when it begins to behave 
like a mob. Even to-day, if you go to manv of the villages in our 
province, you will find that the pecmle have still got a vivid and ghastly 
memory of the horrors that befell them during the crushing of the 
Revolt. 

In the midst of the horrors of the Revolt and its suppression, one 
name stands out, a brii^bt spot against a dark background. This 
is the name of Lakshmi Bai, Rani of Jhansi, a girl-widow, twenty 
years of age, who donned a man's dress and came out to lead her 
people sgaiost the British. Many a story is told of her spirit and 
ability and undauntod courage. Kv(m the English general who 
oppo^ her has called her the best and bravest ” of the rebel 
leaders. She died white fighting. 

The Revolt of 1867-58 was the last flicker of feudal India. It 
ended many things. It ended the line of the Great Mogbal, for 
Bahadur Shah's two sons and a grandson wem diot down in oold 
blood, without any reason or provocation, by an English officer, 
Hodson, as he was carrying thorn away to Delhi. Thus, 
ignominlously, ended the line ofTimur and Babar and Akbar. 

The Revolt also put an end to the rule of the B^ast India Company 
in India. The British Government now took direct charge, and the 
British Govemcr-Oeneral blossomed out into a ** Viceroy”. Nine¬ 
teen years later, in 1877, the Queen of England took the title of 
** Ka{ier4-Hind ”, the old title of the CMars and of the Byzantine 
EmpiJB, adapted to India. The lf(^hd dynasty was no more. 
But the spirit and even symbols of autocracy remained, and another 
Great Hoghal sat in England. 
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THE INDIAN ARTISAN GOES TO THE WALL 

Dtumbtr 1932 

V/e hftve done >vith the niDeteenth-ceDtury ^var8 in India. I am 
glad of it. We can now proceed to consider more important happen¬ 
ings of this period in Inaia. But remember that these wars for the 
benefit of England were carried on at the expense of India. The 
British people practised with ^reat success the method of making 
the people of India pay for their own conquest. The Indian poople 
also paid with blood and treasure for the conquest of neighbouring 
peoples with whom tliey had no quairol^the Burmese and Afghans. 
The wars impoverished India to some extent, for all war moans 
destruction of wealth. War also meant prise money for the con- 
({uorors, os wo have eoen in the case of Sindh. In spite of this 
impoverishment, due to these and other causes, the flow of gold and 
silver to the East India Company continued so that fat dividends 
might be paid to their shareholders. 

I think I have told you previously that the early days of the 
British power in India were the days of merchant adventurors who 
traded and plundered indiscriminately. The East India Company 
and its agents carried off in this way a vast amount of the accumu¬ 
lated wouth of India This was practically without any return to 
India. In the case of ordinary trade there is some give and take, 
but in the second half of the eighteenth century, after Plossoy, the 
money all wont ono way*—to England. India was thus deprived of 
a great deal of its old wealth and this went to help the industrial 
development of England at a vital period of transition. This first 
British period in India, based on trade and naked plunder, ended 
roughly by the end of the eighteenth oontury. 

Toe second period of British rule covered the nineteenth century, 
when India b^me a groat source for raw materials which were 
sent to the factories of En^nd, and a market for British manu¬ 
factured goods. This was done at the expense of India’s progress 
and economic development. For the first half of the century the 
East India Company, a trading company, started originally to make 
money, govern^ India. The British Parliament, however, paid 
more ana more attention to Indian affairs. Then, after the Revolt 
of 1867-fifi, as we have seen in the last letter, the British Govern¬ 
ment took direct cbaim of India. But this m^e no vital difference 
in the fundamental policy, for the government represented the same 
class which controlled the East India Company. 

Between the economic interests of India and England there was 
an obvioiis conflict. This conflict was always decided in England’s 
favour, as all power lay with England. Sven before the induitrialiaa- 
tion of England a famous English writer had pointed out the 
harmful effects of the East India Company’s rule in India. This 
man was Adam Smith, who is called the father of politiosl economy. 
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In a famous book of his called Th€ Wtalih of Valions, which was 
published as early as I77G, ho said, referring to the East India 
Company: 

** The government of an exclueivo company of merchants is 
perhaps the worst of ell governments for any country whatever. 

• • . It is the interest of the East India Company considered as 
sovereigns that the European goods which are carried to their 
Indian dominions should w sold there as cheaply as poiwible; and 
that the Indian goods which arc brought from there sliould bo 
sold thoro os dear as possible. But tho reverse of thw is their 
interest as merchants. As sovereigns their interest is exactly tho 
samo with that of the country which they govern. As mcrcnantR 
their intereet is directly opposite to that mterest.'* 

I havo told you that when tbo British came to India tJ)o old 
feudal order was breaking up. The fall of the Mogha] Empire pro¬ 
duced political chaos and disorder in many parts of India. But, 
oven 60 , ** India in the eighteenth century was a groat manufacturing 
as well as a great agricultural country, and tho Indian hand-loom 
supplied the markets of Asia and Europe as an Indian economist, 
Kotnosh Cbundra Dutt, has written. In the course of tbeso letters 
I have told you of India's control over foreign markets in ancient 
days. Four-tbousand-year-old mummies in Egypt wore wrapped 
in fine Indian muslin. Tho skill of tho Indian artisan was famous in 
the East as well as tho West. Even when political downfall came, 
tho artisans did not forget the cunning of their bands. The English 
and other foreign mordants who came to India in quest of trade 
came not to sell foreign goods hero, but to buy the fine and delicate 
aritclos made in India and to sell them at a great profit in Europe. 
Thus tho European traders were attracted first not by raw materials, 
but by tho manufactured wares of India. Tbo East India Cooipaoy, 
before it gained dominion in India, carried on a very profitable 
business by selling Indian-made linens and woollens and silks and 
embroider^ goods. In particular a high degm of efficiency was 
reached in India in tho textile industry—that is, in tbo making of 
cotton, silk and woollen goods. \^6aviDg,’' says R. C. I^tt, 
" was tho national industry of the people and spinning was the 
pursuit of millions of women.” Indian textiles went to England 
and other parts of Europe, to China and Japan and Burma and 
Arabia and Persia and parts of Africa. 

Clive has described the city of Murshidabad in Bon»l in 1757 as a 
city '* as extensive, populous, and rich as the city oi London, with 
this difference, that there are individuaU in the first possessing 
infinitely boater property than in tho last This was in the ve^ 
yw of PlasBey when the British finally established themselves in 
Bengal. At the vep^ moment of politick downfall, Bengal was rich 
and full of many industries, and sending out her fine fabrics to 
different parts <» the world. The city of Dacca was especially 
famous for its fine muslins, and did a huge export trade in them. 

llus India at this period bad developed far beyond the purely 
agricultural and village stage. Of course India was, and still is. 
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and must long remain, predominantly agricultural. But with 
Tillage life and agriculture a town life bad $£o developed. In tbeee 
towTiR the artisans and craftsmen gathered, and collective pro¬ 
duction took plac<^tbat is, there were little factoriee employing 
100 or more artiaans. Of couree these factoriee could not com¬ 
pared to the huge factoriee of the Machine which came later. 
In western Europe, and especially in the Newetlands, there were 
many such factories before induRtrialism began. 

India was in a transition stage. It was a manufacturi^ country, 
and a bourffeois class was being evolved in these towns. Ae owners 
of these factories were capitalkie who suppLed raw material to the 
craftsmen. In course of time this class would no doubt have grown 
powerful enough, as in Europe, to replace the feudal class. Just 
then the British intervened, with fatal results to India's industries. 

At first the East India Company encouraged Indian industries 
because they made money out of them. The sale of Indian goods 
in foreign countries brought gold and silver to the country. But 
the manufacturers in England did not like this competition, and so 
they induced their government, early in the eighteenth century, to 
tAK Indian goods coming to England. Some Indian articles were 
entirely prolubited from entering England, and I believe it was 
made a crime for any one to w*ear in public some Indian material, 
could enforce their boycott with the help of the law. Here in 
at presemt a mention of the boycott of British cloth lands one 
in gaol ( This policy of boycott of Indian goods by England would 
not, by itself, have done much harm, for many other markets 
remained. But England happened to control a great part of India 
at the time, through the East^dia Company, and England deliber¬ 
ately began a policy of pushing oo British industries at the cost of 
Indiuii industries. English goods could enter India without the 
payment of any duty. In India the artisans and craftsmen were 
harassed and forced to work in tho East India Company's factories. 
Even the internal trade of India was crippled by moans of certain 
transit duties—that is, duties which haa to be paid if goods were 
sent from place to place. 

So efficient was the textile industry of India that even the rising 
English machine-industry could not compete with it, and had to 
be protected by a duty of about 80 per oent. Elarly in the nineteenth 
contui'y some Indian silks and cottons could be sold in the Britisb 
market at a much lower price than those made in England. But 
this could not last when England, the ruling Power in India, was 
bent on onishbig Indian industries. In any event the products of 
the Indian cottage-indus^ee could not long compete witu mathine- 
indust^ as this improved. For machine-industry is a far more 
efficient way of manufacturing large quantities of goods, which are 
thus much cheaper than cottage-m^e goods. But England forcibly 
hurried the process and prevented India from adapting bersw 
gradually to changed conditions. 

So India, which bad been for hundreds of years the Lancashire 
of tho Eastern world ", and had, in the eighteenth century, supplied 
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oottoD goods oa a Tast scale to Europe, lost her position as a manu* 
faotuiing country, and became just a consumer of British goods* 
The maohiiie did not come to India, as it might have done in the 
ordinary oooree; but machlne^mado gooiE came from outside. 
The current which was flowing from luma, bearing Indian goods to 
foreign countries, and bringing back gold and silver, was reversed. 
Henooforth foreign goods came to India and gold and silver went 
out of it. 

The textile industry of India was the first to collapse before this 
onslaught. As maoUne-industry developed in England, other 
Indian industriee followed the way of the textue industry. 
Ordinarily it is the duty of a country's government to protect and 
encourage the country's industrios. But far from protecting and 
encouraging, the East India Company crushed overv industry 
which camo into conflict with British industry. Shipbuilding in 
India collapsed, and the metal workers could not carry ou, and the 
manufacture of glass and paper also dwindled away. 

At first forcifm goods reached the port towns and the interior Jtear 
them. As roaiis and railways were built, foreign goods wont farther 
and farther inland, and drove out the artisan even from the village. 
The outting through of the Suez Canal brought England nearer to 
India, and it became cheaper to bring British goods. So more and 
more foreign machine^goods came, and they went oven to the remote 
villages. The process went on right through the nineteenth oentury, 
and indeed it is going on to some extent still. During the last few 
years, however, there have been some checks to this which we shall 
consider later. 

This spreading, creeping movement of British goods, chiefly cloth, 
brought death to the hand-industrios of India. But thero was 
another aspect which was more terrible still. What of the millions 
of artisans who were thrown out of work ? What of the vast 
numbers of weavers and other workers who became unemployed ? 
In England also the artisans w*ere thrown out of work when tho big 
factories came. They suffered greatly, but they found "work in the 
new factories, and so they adapts themselves to the new conditions. 
In India there was no such alternative. There were do factories to 
go to; the British did not want India to become a modem industrial 
country and did not encourage factories. So the poor, homeleea, 
woridesB, starving artisans fell back on the land. But even the land 
did not welcome them; there were enough people already on it, 
and there was no land to be had. Some of the ruined artisans 
managed to become peasants, but moat of them became just landless 
labourers on the loox-out for a job. And large numbers muat have 
simply starred to death. In 1834 the Ecglinh Qovemor-Oeneral in 
India is said to have reported that the misery hardly finds a 
parallel in the history of commerce. The bones of the cotton* 
weavers are bleaching the plains of India." 

kloflt of these weavora and artisans had lived an towns and cities. 
Now that their occupation was gone they drifted back to the Ismd 
and to the villagee. And so the population of the towns went down 
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aod the population of the Tillagoe ^rent up* That is, to put it in 
another >vay, India became leea urban and more rural. Tbb niraliza- 
tion continued right through the nineteenth century, and even 
now it has not stopped. * Now, this is a very curious thing about 
India durins this peiiod. AU over the world the effect of machine- 
industry ana industrialization was to draw people from the villages 
to towns. In India there was the opposite tendency. The cities 
and towns grew smaller and langui^ed. And more and more 
people hung on to agriculture to find a very difficult livelihood. 

Together with the main industrios, many an auxiliary or sub¬ 
sidiary industry also began to disappear. Carding, dying, printing 
beoamo less and less; and hand-spioning stopped and charkk<Ui dis¬ 
appeared from millions of homes. This meant that the peasantry 
lost an additional source of income, for spinning by the members of 
the peasant household bad helped to a<id to the income from land. 
AU this had happened, of course, in western Europe when machine- 
industry had begun. But the change had been natunii there, and 
if there was the death of one order, there was at the same time the 
birth of a now one. In India the change was violent. The old order 
of manufacturing cottage-industries was killed, but there was no 
rebirth; it was not nermitted by the Britiali authorities in the 
interests of British inoustry. 

We have seen that India was a prosMrous manufacturing country 
when the British gained power hero, next stage, in the ordinary 
course, should have been to make the countiy industrial and to 
introduce the big machine. But instead of going forward, India 
actually w'ent back as a result of British policy. She coosed ovon 
to bo a manufacturing country, and became, more than ever, an 
agricultural country. 

So poor agriculture bad to support all these vast numbers of 
unemiiloyod artisans and others. The pressure on land became 
terrible, and yet it still went on increasing. This is the foundation 
and the basis of the Indian problem of |»ovorty. From this policy 
roost of our ills have resulted. And till this basic problem is solved 
there can be no ending of the poverty and misery of the Indian 
peasant and villa^-dwellor. 

Too many peopl^e having no profession but agriculture, haumng on 
to the land, cut up their farms and holdings into tiny little bits. 
There was not more to go round. The little land each peasant house¬ 
hold bod was too small to support it decently. Poverty and semi- 
starvation always faced them at the best of times. And often 
enough the times wore far from good. They were at the mercy of 
the seasons and the elements and the monsoons. And famines came 
and terrible diseases spread and carried off millions. They went to 
the 2«nia-^the village money-lender—and borrowed money, and 
their debts grew bigger and bigger and all hope and possibility of 
pa 3 mient passed, arm life became a burden too heavy to be borne. 
Such became the condition of the vast majority of the population 
of India under British rule in the nineteenth century. 
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I UAVs told you in my last loiter of the British policy in India 
which resulted in the death of Indian cottage-industries and the 
driving of the artisan to agriculture and tlie villa^. This over* 
pressure or burden on the land of far too many peoide who have no 
other occupation is, as I havo said, the great problem in India. It 
is due to this, largely, that India U poor. If these people could be 
diverted from the land and given other wealth-producing occupa¬ 
tions, they would not only add to the wealth of the country, but the 
pressure on land would bo greatly relieved, and even agriculture 
would prosper. 

It is often said that this over-proesure on land is due to tlie growth 
of tlie population of India, and not so much to British policy. This 
argument is not a correct one. It is true that the population of 
India has gone up during the last 100 years, but so have the popula* 
tions of most other countries. In Eutom, indeed, the proportionate 
increase, especially in England and B^ium and Holland and 
Germany, has been far greater. The question of the growth of 
population of a country, or of the world as a whole, and how to 
provide for it, and how to restrict it, when necessary, is a very 
important one. I cannot enter into it here, as it might confuse the 
other issues. But I should like to make it clear that the real cause 
of the pressure on land in India is the want of occupations other 
than agriculture, and not the growth of population. The present 
population of India could pro^bly be easily absorbed and thrive 
m India iJf other occupations and industries were forthcoming. It 
may be that later we shall have to deal with the question of the 
growth of population. 

Let us now examine some other aspects of British policy in India. 
We shall go to the village first. 

I have often written to vou about the village panchdyaU of India, 
and how they persisted wough invasion and change. As late as 
1830 a British Governor in India, Sir Charles Met^fe, described 
the village communities as follows : 

*‘Thc village cororoimitios are little lopublics having nearly 
everything th^ want within theoxsoK’CS; and almost independent 
of foreign relations. They seem to lost where nothing else lasts. 
This unl^ of the village communities, each one forming a separate 
little State in itself ... is in a liigh degree conducive to their 
happiness, and to the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom and 
independence.** 

This description is very complimentary to the old village sv^m. 
We have a picture of an almost idyllic state of affairs. Undoubtedly 
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the amount of local fmdom and independeDce that the Tillages bad 
waa a good thing, and there were othor good features also. But 
we must not lose sight of the defects of the sjstem. To Uto a self- 
sufficient Tillage life cut off from the reet of the world was not 
conduciTe to progress in anything. Growth and progress consist in 
co-operation between larger and larger units. The more a person 
or a group keeps to himself or itself, the more danger there is of hjm 
or it becoming self-centred and selfish and narrow-minded. Village 
folk when compared to town people are often narrow minded and 
superstitious. So the village communities, with all their good 
points, could not be centres o? progress. They were rather primitive 
and backward. Handicrafts and industry flourished mainly in the 
towns. Of course there were large numbers of weavers spread out 
in the villages. 

The real reason why the village communities lived their separate 
lives, without much contact with each other, was the lack of means 


other, was the lack of means 


of communication. There were few good roads connecting villages. 
H was, indeed, this lack of good roads that made it rather difiicult 
for the Central Government of the country to intorvone too much 
in village affairs. Towns and villages on the banks of, or near, 
good-sired rivers could communicate by boats, but there were not 
many rivers that could bo used in this way. This want of easy 
communications came in the way of internal trade also. 

The East India Company, for a great many years, wore only 
interested in making money and paying dividends to their ah are- 
holders. Tliey Kpent very little on roMs, and nothing at all on 
education and sanitation and hospitals and the like. But later, 
when the British bec^n to concentrate on buying raw material and 
selling British machine-goods, a different policy regarding com¬ 
munications was adopted. On the sea coast of In<£a new cities 
^rang up to servo tne growing foreign trade. These cities-^like 
Eombay, Calcutta, Madras, and later Karachi—collected raw 
material, such as cotton, etc., for despatch to forei^ countries, and 
received foreign machine-goods, especially from England, for dia- 
tribution and sale in India. These new cities were very different 
from the great industrial cities that were growing in the West, like 
Liverpool and Manchester and Birmingham and Sheffield. The 
European cities were manufacturing centres, with big factories 
making goods, and ports for the despatch of these goods. The 
new Indian cities produced nothing. They were )U5t depots for 
foreign trade, and symbols of foreign rule. 

Now, I have told you that owing to British policy India was 
becoming more and more rural and pecmle were living the towns 
and going to the village and the land. In spite of this, and without 
affecting this process, these new cities grew up on the seaboard. 
They grew at tne expense of smaller cities and towns, and not at the 
<‘xpense of the villages. The general process of ruralkation 
continued. 

These new cities on the seaboard had to be connected with the 
interior to be able to help in the ooUeotion of raw material and the 
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distribution of foreign goods. Some other cities aUo grew up ae 
capitals or administrative centres of provinces. The need for good 
oommunioations thus became urgent. Roads were made and fatcr 
railways. The first railway was built in Bombay in 1853. 

The old village communities were bard put to it to adapt them¬ 
selves to the changing conditions produo^ by the destruction of 
Indian industries. But when more good roads and railways came 
and spread all over the country, the old village system, whii^h had 
survived for so long, broke up at last and ended. The littlo village 
republic could not keep out off from the world when the world came 
knocking at its gate. The price of articles in one village immedi¬ 
ately affected prices in another, for articles could be sent easily from 
one vil lage to another. I ndeed, as world oommumeation s dovoloped, 
the price of wheat in Canada or tlie United States of America would 
affect the price of Indian wheat. Thus the Indian village sysiom 
was draggM, by the force of events, into the circle of world prices. 
The old eoonomic order in the village wont to pieces and, much to 
the astonishment of the peasant, a now order was forced on him. 
Instead of growing food and oilier HtuffH fur his village market, ho 
began to grow for the world market. Ho caught in the whirl- 

K \ of world production and prices, and he sank lower and lower. 

viously there hod l>een famines in India when a harvest failed, 
and there won nothing to fall back upon, and no suitable means of 
obtaining fooci from other parts of the country. There wore famines 
of food. But now a Htrango thing happoned. People would starve 
in the midst of plenty, or when food was available. Even if food 
were not locally available, it could be brought from olsowhere by 
train and other svrift means. The food was there, but there was 
no money to buy it. Thus there were famines of money, and not 
food. And, stranger still, sometimes the very abundance of a 
harvest brought misery in its train for the peasantry, os we have 
seen during last three years of deprmion. 

So the old village system ended, and the panchdyai ceased to 
exist. We need not express any great regret for this, as the system 
had outlived its day and did not fit in with modem conditions. 
But here again it broke up without any rebirth of a new village 
system in accord with these oonditione. This work of rebuilding 
and rebirth still remains to be done by us. 

We have so far considered the indirect results of British policy 
on the land and the peasant. Let us now consider what the actn^ 
land policy of the East Iz^dia Company was—that is, the policy 
which directly affected the peasant and all connected with the land. 
This is a complicated affair, and rather dull, I am afraid. But our 
country is full of these poor cultivators, and we should make some 
effort to noderstand what ails diem, and how we can serve them and 
better their lot. 

We hear of zamindan and Uduqadara and their tenants; and 
there ore many kinds of tenants; and there are sub-tenant»-~that 
is, tenants of tenants. 1 shall not take you into the intrioaoiee of 
all this. Broadly speaking, the zamindets to-day are middle- 
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men—that in, thev stand between the cultiTator and the St^te. 
The cultivator ie their tenant, and be pays them rent, or a kind of 
tax, for tho ubo of the land, which ie euppusod to Mong to the 
zamindar. Out of tbie rent the zamindar P^yd a portion as land 
revenue to the State, aa a tax on his land. Thus tho produce of the 
land ia divided up into throe parts; one part goes to the zamindar^ 
another to the State, and the third remains with the tenant«oulti* 
yator. Do not im^ine that these parts are equal. The cultiyator 
works on the land, and it is due to his labour, ploughing and sowing 
and dozens of other activities, that the lana produces anything. 
He is obviously entitlod to tho fruits of his toil. Tho State, as 
representing society as a whole, has important functions to perform 
in the interests of everybody. Thus it ought to educate all tho 
children, and build good roads and oUier means of communication, 
and have hospitals and sanitary services, and parka and museums, 
and a vast number of other things. For this it requires money, 
and it is right that it should take a sharo out of the produce of the 
land. What that share should be is another question. What tho 
cultivator gives to the State really comes bock to him, or ought to 
come back to him, in the Bha)>e of servicce^roads, education, sanita^ 
tion, etc. At tho present moment the State in India is represented 
by a foreign government, and so we are apt to dislike the State. 
But in a properly organized and free country the State ia the people. 

So we have dispo^ of two parte of the produce of tho land*-one 
going to the cultivator and the other to the State. A third part, 
as wo have soon, goes to the zamindar or middle-man. What does 
he do to get it or deserve it ? Nothing at all, or proctioally nothing. 
He just takes a big share in tho produce—his rent—without helping 
in any way in the work of production. He thus becomes a fifth 
wheel in the coach—not only unnecessary, but an actual encum¬ 
brance, and a burden on the land. And naturally the person who 
suffers most from this unnecessary burden is the cultivator, who has 
to give part of his earnings to him. It is for this reason that many 
people ^ink that the zamindar or (aluqadar is a wholly unnecessary 
miodle-man, and that the zamvnddrt system is bad and ought to be 
changed so that the middle-man disappears. At present we have 
this zaminddri s^tem chiefly in three provinces in Indiar^Bengal, 
Bihar, and the United Provinces. 

In the other provinces the peasant cultivators usually pay their 
land revenue direct to the State and there are no middle-men. 
These people are sometimes called peaunt proprietors; sometimes, 
as in the I\injab, they are called zamindarSf but they are different 
from tho big zemindars of the United Provinces and Bengal and 
Bihar. 

After this long enlanation 1 want to tell you that this zaminddri 
system which flourmes in Bengal, Bihar, and the United Provinoes, 
and about which we hear so much nowadays, Is quite a new thing 
in India. It is a creation of the British. It did not exist before 
th^ came. 

m the old times there were no such zamindars or land-holders or 
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middlo-mon. The cultiTatore gave a part of their produce direct 
to the State. Sometimes the Tillage ^nchayat acted oo behalf of 
all the oultivatore of the village. Iq Akbar’s time, bis famous 
Finance Minister, Raja Todar Mai, had a very careful survoy of the 
land made. The goyemment or State took one-third of the produce 
from the cultivator, who could, if he so chose, pay in cash. Taxes 
were on the whole not heavy, and they increa^ very gradually. 
Then came the collapeo of the Moghal Empire. The Central Govern¬ 
ment weakened and could not collect their taxes properly. A now 
way of oolleotion then arose. Tax collectors were appointed, not 
on salary, buths agents who could keep one-tenth of the eolloctiona 
for themselves. They w*cre called revenue-farmers, or sometimes 
mmindarn or taluqadar^y but remember that these words did not 
mean what they mean to-day. 

As the Central Government decayed, the system became worse and 
worse. It even came to this, t{iat auctions were hold for the revenue- 
fanning of an area, and the highest bidder got it. This meant that 
the man who got the job had a free hand to extort as much as he 
could from the unhappy cultivator, and be used thia freedom to the 
full. Gradually those revenue-farmers tended to become hereditaxy 
as the government was too weak to remove them. 

As a matter of fact, the first so-called legal title of the East India 
Company in Bengal was that of revenue-farmer on behalf of the 
Moghal Emperor. This was the grant of the [Hwani to the 
Company in 17(i5. The Company thus bocamo a kind of Diwan of 
the Moghal Em|>oror at Demi. But all this was fiction. After 
Plaseoy, in 1757, the Britiah were predominant in Bengal, and the 
poor Moghal Emperor had little or no power anywhere. 

The East India Company and its officers were terribly greedy. 
As I have told you, they emptied the treasury of Bengal and lud 
violent hands on money wherever they could find it. They tried 
to squeeze Bengal and Bihar and extract the maximum of land 
revenue. They created smaller rovenue-farmers and they increased 
the revenue demand on them most exorbitantly. The land revenue 
was doubled in a short space and collected pitilessly, any one* not 
paying up punctually being turned out. The revenue-farmers, in 
their turn, were cruel and rapacious to the cultivaton, who were 
rack-rented and ejected from their holdings. Within twelve years 
of Flassey, within four years of the grant of the Dtvwii, the policy 
of the East India Company, added to want of rain, brought about 
a terrible famixm in Benral and Bibar, when one-third of the whole 
population perished. 1 have referred to this famine of 1769-70 in 
a previous letter to you, and told you that, in spite of it, the East 
India Company collected the full amount of revenue. The officers 
of the Company deserve special mention for their remarlcable effi¬ 
ciency. Men and women azwl children died by tens of millions, 
but ^ey were able to extort money even out of the corpses, so that 
big dividends might be paid to w^tby men in England. 

So matters went on for another twenty years or more, and, despite 
the famine, the East India Company continued to extort money, 
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and the fair proviace of Bengal was brought to ruin. Even the big 
revenue^farmers were reduced to beggary, and from this one can 
imagine what the state of the miserable cultivator was. Things 
were so bad that the East India Company woke up and made an 
attempt to remedy them. The Oovemor-Qenera) of the day, Lord 
Cornwallis, himself a big landlord in England, wanted to create 
landlords after the British fashion in India. The revenue*famert 
for some time past had been behaving like landlords. Cornwallis 
came to a settlement with them and treated them as such. The 
result was that for the first time India got this new type of middle¬ 
man, and the cultivatorH were teduc^ to the petition of mere 
tenants. The British dealt with those land‘holders or zamindau 
directly, and left them to do what ti)oy liked with their tenantry. 
There was no protection of any kind for the poor tenant from the 
rapj^ty of the landlord. 

This settlement that Cornwallis made with the zamtndars of Bengal 
and Bihar in 1703 is called the Permanent SettlementThe 
word ” settlement means the fixing of the amount of land rovonuc 
to be paid by each tamindar to the Government. For Bengal and 
Bihar this was fixed permanently. There was to bo no diange. 
Later on, as British rule spread in the noTth*wost to Oudh and 
Agra, the British policy was changed. They had temporary settle* 
monte with samtn^rs, not permanent as in Bengal. Each tempor¬ 
ary settlement was revised periodically, usually every thirty years, 
and the sum to be paid as land revenue was fixed afresh. Usually 
it was enhanced at every settlement. 

In the south, in Madras and round about, the zamlnddrl system 
did not prevail. There was peasMt propriotorabip there, and so 
the East India Company settled directly with the peasants. But 
there, and everywhere, an insatiable giood made the Company’s 
officers fix the land revenue at a very high figure, and this was 
cruelly extorted. For non-payment there was immediate ejection, 
but where was the poor man to go to t Owing to the over-pressure 
on land there was always a demand for it; there were always starving 
people who ^vere wUiing to accept it on any conditions. Frequently 
there were troubles and agrarian riots when even the long-suffering 
peasant oould boar no more. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century another tyranny 
arose in Bei^al. Certain English people established themselves 
as landlords in order to cany on trade in indigo. They made very 
hard terms with their tenants about the cultivation of the indigo 
plant. The tenants were compelled to grow the indigo plant in a 
certain part of their holdings, and then had to sell this at a fixed 
rate to English landlords or planters, as they were called. This 
svstem is oaU& the plantation system. The oonditiooa forced on 
the tenants were so bard that it was very difficult for them to fulfil 
them. The British Government then came to the help of the 
planters, and pnninrl special laws to force the poor tenants to culti¬ 
vate indigo aooording to those oondirions. By these laws, with their 
punishments, the tenants of these plantations became serfs and 
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olATes of the plantem in some respecte. They were terrorued over 
by the a^nte of the indigo factories, for these English or Indian 
agents folt quite secure with the protection of the gOTemment. 
Often, when the price of indigo fell, it was far more profitable for the 
cnltiTator to grow aomething else, such as rioe, but he was not per* 
mitted to do so. There was a great deal of trouble and misery for 
the oultiTator, and at last, exasperated beyond measure, tho worm 
turned. The peasantry rose against the planters and sacked a 
factory. They were crushed back into submission. 

I haTC tried in this letter to giye you^^t some length, I am afraid 
—a picture of agrarian conditions in the nineteenth century. I 
have tried to explain how the lot of the Indian peasant grew 
worse; how he was exploited by everyone who came in contact with 
him, by tax-gatherer, and landlord, and banxa, and the planter and 
his agent, and by the biggest bania of aU, the British Government, 
acting either through the East India Company or directly. For at 
the basis of all this exploitation lay Uie policy deliberately pursued 
by the British in India. Tho destruction of cottage-industries with 
no efl'ort to replace them by other kinds of industry; the driving of 
the unemployed artisan to the village and the consequent over¬ 
pressure on land; landlordism; the plantation system; heavy 
taxation on land resulting in exorbitant rent, cruelly collected; the 
forcing of the pcaeant to the bania monoy-Icndor, from whose iron 
grip ha never escaped; innumerable ejections from the land for 
inaoility to pay rent or revenue in time; and, above all, the perpetual 
terrorism ol policeman and tax-gatherer and landlord’s agent and 
factory agont, which almost destroyed all spirit and soul that he 
possessed, ^^at could be the result of all this but inevitable 
tragedy and frightful catastrophe t 

Terrible famines occurred which wiped off miUiona of the popula¬ 
tion. And, strange to say, even when food was lacking and people 
wore starving for the want of it, wheat and other food-grains were 
exported to iotcign countries for the profit of the rich triers. But 
the real tragedy was not the lack of tood, for fexKl could bo brought 
by railway train from other parte of the country, but the lack of 
means to buy it. In 1861 there was a great famine in North India, 
especially in our province, and it is stated that over 8} per cent, of 
the population oi the affected area died. Fifteen years later, in 
1876, and for two years, there was another terrible famine in North 
and Central India as well as in South India. The United Provinces 
were again the worst sufferers, and also the Central Provinoea 
and part of the Punjab. About 10,000,000 people died I Again, 
twenty years later, in 1896, more or lees in this same unhappy area, 
there was another famine, more terrible than any other k^wn in 
Indian history. This fri^tful visitation laid !Nortb and Central 
India low ana crushed it utterly, lo 1900 there was still another 
famine. 

In a brief paragraph I have told you of four mighty famines in 
the course of mrty years. I cannot tell you, and you cannot realize, 
the terrible suffering and horror that are oont^ed in this grim 
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story. Indood, I am not sure that I want you to realir^ it, for witli 
this realization would come angor and great bittemes!!, and I do not 
want you to be bitter at your a^. 

You have heard of Florence tugfatingale, the brave Englishwoman 
who first organized efficient nursing of those wounded in war. As 
long ago as 1878, she wrote : The saddest sight to bo seen in the 
East—nay, probably in the world—is the peasant of our Eastern 
Empire.'* She referred to the " consequences of our laws " pro* 
duclng in ** the most fertile country in the world, a grinding, chronic 
semi'Starvation in many places where what is called famtno does 
not exist *'• 

Yes, there can be few sights that are sadder than the sunken eyes 
of our kisdm with the bunted, hopeless look in them. Wliat a 
burden our peasantry have carried these many years I And lot us 
not forget that w*e, who have prospored a little, have been part of 
that burden. AH of us, foreigner and Indian, havo sought to 
exploit that long'Sufforing kMn and have mounted on his back. 
Is it surprising that bis back breaks? 

But, at long last, there camo a glimmering of hope for him, a 
whisper of hotter times and lighter burdens. A little man came who 
look^ straight into his eyes, and doo}) down into his shrunken heart, 
and sensed his long agony. And there was magic in that look, and 
a fire in his touch, and in his voice there was understanding and a 
yearning and abounding love and faithfulness unto death. And 
when the peasant and the worker and all who wore down-trodden 
saw him and heard liim, their dead hearts woke to life and thrilled, 
and a strange hope rose in them, and they shontod with joy: 
** Mahdbnd Odndhi H jai/* and they prepared to march out of their 
valley of Buffering. But the old machine that had crushed them for 
so long would not let them go easily. It moved again and produced 
new weapons, new laws and ordinances, to crush them, new chains 
to bind them. And then ?*—that Is no part of* my tale or history. 
That is still part of to-morrow, and when tO'Diurrow booomes to-day, 
we shall know. But who doubts ? 
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HOW BRITAIN RULED INDIA 

December fi, 1032 

I HAVE already written you three long letters on India in the 
nineteenth oentury. It is a long story and a long agony, and if 1 
compress it too much, I fese that I shall make it still more difficult 
to understand. I am perhaps paying more attention to this pmod 
of India’s story than I have to other countriee or other periods. 
That is not unnatural. Being an Indian, I am more interested in 
it, and knowing more about it, J can vrite more folly. Besides, 
this period has something much more than a historical Interest for 
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U6. Modem Iadia> auch aa we find her to-day, was formed and took 
shape in this travail of the ninoteenth century. If we are to under* 
stand India as ebe U. we must know aomethihg of the forces that 
went to make her or mar her. Only eo can we serve her intelligently, 
afid know what we should do and what path we should take. 

I have not done with this period of India’s history. I havo still 
much to tell you. In these letters I take one or more aspect and 
tell you something about it. 1 deal with each ospeot separately, so 
that it may be easier to understand. But you will know, of course, 
that all these activities and changes that I have told you about, 
and all those that I ahaU describe In this letter and afterwards, took 
place more or loss simultaneously, one influencing the other, and 
oetween thorn they produced the India of the ninctoenth century. 

Reading of those deeds and misdeeds of the British in India, you 
will Bometimee feel angrv at the policy they havo pursued and the 
widespread tnisory that resulted from it. But whoso fault was 
it that this happened t Was it not due to our own weakness and 
ignorance ? Weakness and folly are always invitations to despotism. 
If the British can profit by our mutual dissensions, the fault is ours 
that wo quarrel amongst ourselves. If they can divide us and so 
weaken us, playing on the selfishness of separate mups, our per¬ 
mitting this 16 itself a sign of the superiority of the British. There- 
foro if you would be ang^, be anc^y with weakness and ignorance 
* and mutual strife, for it is these things that are responsible for our 
troubles. 

The twanny of the British, wo say. Whose tyranny is it, after 
ain Who proGU by it? Not the whole British race, for millions 
of them ore themselves unhappy and oppressed.. And undoub^ly 
there are small groups and classes of Indians who have profited a 
little by the British exploitation of India. Where are we to draw 
the line, then ? It is not a question of individuals, but that of a 
system. We have been living under a hi^ maebino that has 
exploited and cm shed India's millions. machine is the 

machine of the new imperialism, the outcome of industrial capitalism. 
The profits of this exploitation go largely to England, but in England 
tliey go almost ontirdy to certain q\mbos. Some part of the profits 
of exploitation remain in India also, and certain classes benefit by 
them. It is therefore foolidi for us to get angry with individuals, 
or even with the British as a whole. K a system is wrong and 
injures os, it has to be changed. It makes little differenoe who runs 
it, and even good people arc belpleas in a bad system. With the 
bwt will in the world, you cannot convert stones and earth into good 
food, however much you may cook them. 8o it is, I think, with 
imperialism and capitalism. They cannot be improved ; the only 
reed improvement is to do away with them altorother. But that u 
my opmion. Some people differ from this. You need not take 
anything for granted, and, when the time comes, you can draw your 
own conclusions. But about one thing most people do agree: 
that what is wrong is the system, and it is useless getting annoyed 
with individuals. If we want a change, let us attack and ohange the 
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■ystom. We have seen some of the evil effects of the system ia 
India. When we consider China and Egypt and many other 
ootiDtries we shall see the same system, the same machine of capital^ 
ist-imperiaUsm, at work exploiting other peoples. 

We shall go back to our story. I have told you of the adTanoed 
stage of Indian cottage«indiiBtriee when the British came. With 
natural progress in the methods of production, and without any 
intervention from outside, it is probable that some time or other 
machine^industry would have come to India. There was iron and 
coal in the country and, as we saw in England, these helped the new 
induHtrialibiD greatly, and indeed partly brought it a^ut. Uiti* 
matcly this would have happened in Imlia. also. There might have 
been some delay in ibis, owing to the chaotic political conditions. 
The British, however, intervened. They roprosonted a country 
and a community which bad already changed over to the new big 
machine {>ro<iuctioQ. One might think, thorefuro, that they would 
favour such a change in India also, and encourage that class in 
India which was most likely to bring it about. Th^ did no such 
thing. Indeed, they did the very oppo^to of this. Treating India 
as a possible rival, they broke up her iodustriee, and actuaUy dis¬ 
couraged the growth of machine*industry. 

'Thus wc find a somewhat remarkable state of affairs in India. 
We hnd that the British, the most advanced people in Europe at 
the time, ally them selves in India with the most back want and * 
conservative classes. They bolster up a dying leu dal class; they 
creato landlords ; Uiey support the hundreds of dependent Indian 
rulers in their semi-feudal states. They ootually strengthen 
feudalism in India. Yet these British had been the pioneers in 
Europe of the middle-class or bourgeois revolution which had given 
their Parliament power; they had also been the pionoors in the 
Industrial Hevolution which had resulted in introducing industrial 
capitalism to the world. It was because of tbsir le^ in these 
matters that they went far ahead of their rivals and established a 
vast empire. 

It is not difficult to understand why the British acted in this way 
in India. The whole basis of capitalism is cut-throat oompetition 
and exploitation, and imperialism is an advanced staro of this. So 
the British, having the power, killed their actual rivaJs and deliber¬ 
ately prevented the growth of other rivals. They could not possibly 
make friends with the masses, for the whole object of their presence 
in India was to exploit them. The interests of the exploiters and 
the exploited could never be the same. So they, the Britlab, fell 
back on the relics of feudalism which India still possessed, '^ese 
had little real strongth left even when the British came; hut they 
wm propped up azKl given a amall share in the exploitation of the 
country. This propping up could only give temporary relief to a 
class which had curved its utiJitv; when the props wm removed 
they were sure to fall or adapt themselves to the new oonditions. 
There were as many as 700 Izxlian States, big ud small, depending 
oo the goOd-will of the British. You know some of these big States: 
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Hyderi^Mui, Kashmir, Mysore, B&roda, Gwalior, etc. But, ooriously, 
most of the Indian rulers of these States are not descended from the 
old feudal nobility, just as most of the big zamiiidan haye no very 
ancient traditions. There is one chief, however—the Mabarana ^ 
Udaipur, the head of the Surya Vanshi, Rajputs of the race of the 
Sun, who can trace bis lineage back to dim prehistoric days. Prob« 
ably the only living person who can compete with in ^is respect 
is the Mikado of Japan. 

British rule also belp^ religious oonservatism. This sounds 
strange, for the British claimed to profese Christianity, and yet their 
coming made Hinduism and Islam in India more rigid, To some 
extent this reaction was natural, as foreign invasion tends to make 
the religions and culture of the country protect themselves by 
rigidity. It was in this way that Hinduism bad beoorae rigid and 
oasto bad developed after the Muslim invasions. Now, boUi 
Hinduism and Islam reacted after this fashion. But, apart from 
this, the British Government in India actually—both deliberately 
and nnoonsciously—helped the oonservativo dements in the two 
religions, The British were not interested in religion or in oon> 
vendoDB; they were out to make money. They wore afraid of 
interfering in any way in religious matters lest the people, in their 
anger, rose against them. So to avoid even the suspicion of inter- 
ferenoo, they went so far as actually to protect and h^ the country*B 
religions, or rather the external forms of religion. The result often 
was that the (mter form remained, but there was litUe inside it. 

This fear of irritating Uie orthodox P^pl^ made the government 
side with them in matters of reform, ^us the cause of reform was 
held up. An alien government can seldom introduce social reform, 
because every change it seeks to intro<luce is rcr^cnted by the people. 
Hinduism and Hindu law were in many respects changing and pro¬ 
gressive, though the progress had been remarkably slow in recent 
Genturies. Hindu law it^f is lar^ly custom, and customs change 
and grow. This elasticity of the Hindu law disappeared under the 
British and gave place to rigid legal codes drawn up after consulta¬ 
tion with tlie most orthodox people. Thus the growth of Hindu 
society, slow as it was, wss stopped. The Muslims reecntod the 
new conditions even more, and retired into their shells. 

A great deal of credit is taken by the British for the abolition of 
what is (rather incorrectly) called satl, the practice of a Hindu 
widow burning herself on the funeral pyre of ner husband. They 
deoerre some credit for this, but as a matter of fact the government 
only took action after many yearn of agitstioD by Indian reformers 
besided by Raja Ram Mohan Boy. Pnvious to them other rulers, 
and especially the Marathas, had forbidden it; the Portugese 
Albuquerque had abolished the practice in Goa. It was put down 
by the British as a result of Indian agitation and Christian mismonary 
endeavours. So far as I can remember, this was tho only reform of 
religious significance which was brought about by the British 
Government. 

Bo the British alhed themselves with all the ba^ward and 
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cooeervaiive elcmentd in the country. And they tried to make India 
a purely agricultural country pn^ucing raw iDatcriaU for their 
induBtriee. To preveDt factories growing up in India they actually 
put a duty on macbioery CDtering India. Other countries encour* 
aged their own industrioB. Japan, as we shall see, simply galloped 
ahead with industrialixatioo. But in India the British Govern¬ 
ment put its foot down. Owing to the duty on machinery, which 
was not taken off till 1660, the cost of building a factory in India 
was four times that of building it in England, al^ough labour was 
far cheaper in India. This policy of obstruction coiud only delay 
matters; it could not stop the inevitable march of events. About 
tho middle of the century machine-industiy began to grow in India. 
The jute industry began in Bengal with British capital. The coming 
of tho railways helped the grov^ of industry, and after 1660 cotton- 
mills, largely with Indian captal, grew up in Bombay and Ahmeda- 
bad. Then camo minings Except for tho cotton-miII b, this slow 
industrialization was very largely done with British capital. And all 
ibis was almost in spite of the government. Tho government talked 
of tho laissez-fairt policy, of allowing matters to take thoir own 
oourRO, of not interfering with private initiative. The British 
Qovemment had interfere with Indian trade in England and 
crushed it with duties and prohibitions when tliis was a rival in 
the oighteonth and early ninoteonth centuries. Having got on 
top, they could afford to talk of laistezjain. As a mat ter of fact, 
however, they were not merely indifleront. They actually dis¬ 
couraged certain Indian industries, especially tho growing cotton 
industry of Bombay and Abmedal^. A tax or duty was put on 
the products of these Indian mills; it was called the excise duty on 
cotton. Tho object of this was to help British cotton goods from 
Lancashire to compete with Indian textiles. Almost every country 
puts duties on some foreign goods, cither to protect its own industries 
or to raise money. But the British in India did a very unusual 
and remarkable thing. They put the duty on Indian go^s them¬ 
selves I This cotton excise duty was ooniinued, in spite of a groat 
deal of agitation, till recent years. 

Id this way modem industry grow alowly in India, despite the 
government. The richer classes in India cried out more and more 
for industrial development. It was only as late, I think, as 1605 
that the government created a departoent of Commerce and 
Industry, but even so, little was done by it till the World War came. 
This growth of induBtrial conditions created a class of induBtrial 
workers who worked in the city factories. The pressure on land, of 
which I have told you, and the semi-famine coi^itions of tho rural 
areas, drove many villagers to these factories, as well as to the great 
plantations that were rising in Bengal and Assam. This preeaure 
also led many to emigrate to other countries where they were told 
they would get high wa^. Emigration took place especially to 
South Africa, Fill, Iwuritius and Ceylon. But the change did uttle 
good to the workers. The emigrants in some of the oountries were 
treated almost like slaves. In the tea-plantations of Assam they 
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were in no better condition. Discouraged and disheartoned, many 
of them sought, iator on, to retam to their villages from the planta* 
But they were not woloomo in their own villages, as there 
was no land to be had. 

The workers in tho factories soon found that the slightly higher 
wago did not go veiy far. Everything cost more in the cities; 
altogether the cost ol living was much higher. Tho places where 
they had to live were wretched hovels, fil&y, damp and dark and 
insanitary. Their working conditions were also bad. In the 
village they hod often starvod, but they had had their fill of the sun 
and of fresh air. There was no fresh air and little sun for the 
factory-worker. His wages were not enough to meet tho higher 
coat of living. Even women and children ha<l to work long hours. 
Mothers with babes in their arms took to dnimng their babies so 
that they might not interfere with work. Snen were tho miserable 
conditions under which these industrial workers worked in the 
factories. They were unhappy, of coureo, and discontent grew. 
Sometimes, in very despair, ^cy had a strike—that is, they stoptKxl 
work. But they wero weak and fooblc, and could easily crusnod 
by their wealthy ©mployoTR, ba<^kod often by the government. Very 
slowly and after bitter experience they learnt the value of joint action. 
They formed trade unions. 

Do not tlnak that this is a description of past conditions. There 
hai< been some improvement in labour conditions in India. Certain 
laws have been i>assod giving just a little protoction to the poor 
worker. But even now you have but to go to Cawnporc or Homoay, 
or a number of other places where factories exist, and you will be 
horrified to see the houses of the workers. 

1 have written to you in tliis and other letters of tho British in 
India and of the British Government in India. What was this 
like, and how did it function! There was the East India Company 
at first, but behijid it was tho British Parliament. In 1B58, after 
the great Revolt, the British Parliament took direct charge, and 
later the English King, or rather Queen, for there was a queen 
then, became Kaisor-i-Uind. In India there was the Governor- 
General, who became a Viceroy also, at the top, and under him were 
crowds of officials. India was divided up, more or less as it is now, 
into large ])rovincos and States. The States under Indian rulers 
were suppoWd to be halfdndependent, but as a matter of fact they 
wore wholly <lcpcDdcot on the British. An English official, called 
the Resident, lived in each of the larger States, and be exercised 
general control over the administration. He was not intorosted in 
internal reform, and it mattered little to him how bad or old- 
fashioned the government of the State was. What he was interested 
in was in stiengthening British authority in the State. 

About a thira of India was divided up into these States. The 
remaining two-thirds were under the direct govornment of the 
British. These two-thirds were therefore called British India. All 
tho high officials in British India were British, except towards the 
end of the century, when a few Indians crept in. Even so all power 
p 
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and authority of course remained, and still remains, with the 
British. These high officials, apart f^m the military, were members 
of what la called the Indian Civil Service. The whole government 
of India was thus controlled by this service, the I.C.S. Such a 
government by officials, who appoint each other and are not respon* 
sible for what they do to the people, is called a bureaucracy, from the 
word bureau, an office. 

We hear a great deal about this I.C.8. They have been a curious 
set of persons. They were efficient in some ways, l^hey organized 
the government, str^igtbonod British rule, and incidentally, profited 

f roatly by it themsolvee. All the departmente of government which 
elped in consolidating British rule and in collecting taxes were 
efficiently organized. Other departments wore neglected. Not 
being appoint^ by, or re6)>onaib]e to, tbo |>ooplo, the I.C.8. paid 
little attention to these other departments wluclk concerned the 
people most. As was natural under the circumstances, they became 
arrogant and overbearing and contemptuous of public opinion. 
Narrow and limited in outlcH»k, they began to look U]>on themselves 
as the wisest people on earth. The good of India meant to them 
primarily the goc^ of their own nervico. They formed a kind of 
mutual admiration society and were ooutinually praising each other. 
Unchecked power and authority inevitably lead to this, and the 
Indian Civil Service were practi^ly maKters of India. Tho British 
Parliamont was too fur away to iiitorlere and, in ajiy event, it had no 
occasion to interfere, as they served its intorusU and the interests 
of Britibli industry. As for the iotorcsts of the people of India, 
there w us no way of influcnciDg them to any inarkod extent. Even 
fruble criticism of their actions was resentod by them, so intolerant 
wore they. 

And yet the Indian Civil Service has had many good and honest 
and capable people in it. But they could not change the drift of 
policy or divert the curront which was dragging India along. The 
l.C.S. were, after all, the agents of the industrial and ^aticiul 
interests in England, who wore chiefly interested in exploiting India. 

This bureaucratic government of India grew efficient wherever 
its own in tor sets and the interests of British industry were con* 
cemed. But education and Bonitatiou and hospitals and the many 
other activities which go to make a healthy and progressive nation 
were lu^lected. For many years there w'as no thought of these. 
The old village schools died away. Then slowly and grudgingly a 
little start was made. This start in education was ^o mought 
about by their own needs. The British people filled all the hj^ 
offices, but obviously they could not fill tne smaller offices and the 
clerksffips. Clerks ware wanted, and it was to produce clerks that 
schools and colleges were first started by the British. Ever since 
then this has bt»en the main purpose of education in India; and 
most of its products are only capable of being clerks. But soon the 
supply of clerks was greater than the demand in government and 
other offices. Many were left over, and these form^ a new class of 
educated unemployed. 
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Beogai took the lead in tfaia new Eogliah education»and therefore 
the early supply of clerks was very largely Bengali. In 1857 three 
universities were started—in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. A 
fact worth noticing is that the Muslims did not take kindly to 
new education. Iney were thus loft behind in the race for derksh^ 
and government sorvice. Later this became one of their grievandes. 

Another fact worth noticing is that even when the government 
made a start with education, girls were completely ignored. This is 
not surprisine. The education given was meant to produce clerks, 
and men-cle^ wore wanted, and only they were available thcti, 
owing to backward social customs. So girls were wholly xieglecbud, 
and it was long afterwards when some little beginning w'as made 
for them. 
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THE REAWAKENING OF INDIA 

Dece7^(5€r 7, 1032 

I HAVK told you of the consolidation of British rule in India and 
of the policy which brought poverty and misery to oiir people. 
Peace certainly came, and orderly goverojaent also, and both were 
welcome after the disorders which followed the break-up of the 
Moghal oinpiro. Organized gangs of thieves and dacoits liad been 
put down. But peace and order were worth little to the man in 
the Hold or the factory, who was cnisbed under tho grinding weight 
of the new domination. But again, 1 would remind you, it is foolish 
to got angry with a country or with a people, with Britain or the 
British, lliey were as much the viotimn of circumstances as we 
wore. Our study of histoiy has shown us that life is often very 
cruel and callous. To get excited over it, or merely to blame people, 
is foolish and does not holp. It is much more sensible to try to 
understand the causes of poverty and misery and exploitation, and 
then try to remove them. If we fail to do so, and taU back in the 
march of events, we arc bound to suffer. India fell back in this 
way. She became a bit of a fossil; her society was c^stallised in 
old tradition; her social system lost its energy and ^ife and b^an 
to stagnate. It is not surprising that India suffered. The British 
happened to be the agents to make her suffer. If they had not 
been there, perhaps some other people might have acted in the same 
way. 

But one grout benefit the English did oonfer on India. The very 
impact of their uew and vigorous life shook up India and brought 
about a lecling of political unity and nationality. Perhaps such a 
shook, painful as it was, was needed to rejuvenate our ancient 
country and people. English education, intended to produce 
clerks, also put lumans in touch with current westem thought. A 
new class TOgon to arise, the English-educated class, small in 
numbers and out off &om the masses, but still destined to take the 
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lead in tho new nationalist movemente. This dase, at Erst, was 
full of admiration for England and the English ideas of lil^rty. 
Just tlioii people in England wore talking a great deal about liberty 
and democracy. All this waa rather vague, and in India England 
was ruling despotically for her own benefit. But it was hoped, 
rather optimistically, ^at England would confer freedom on India 
at the right time. 

Tho impact of western ideas on India had its effect on Hindu 
religion al^ to some extent. The masses were not affected and. as 
I have told you, tU<f British Oovomment^s policy actually helped 
tho orthodox pooplo. But tho new middle class that was arising, 
consisting of government servants and professional people, wore 
affected. Early in the nineteenth century an attempt to reform 
Hinduism on western linos took place in Bengal. Of course 
UinduisTii liad had iiinuoierable reformers in the i>ast, uiid some 
of those I have montionod to you in tho course of those letters. 
But the new attempt was dofinitoly influonoed by Cliristianity and 
western thought. The maker of this attempt was Raja Ham 
Mohan Hoy, a great man and a gi^eat scholar, wlioso name wo have 
como across already in coimoctioii with tho abolition of t<U\. He 
knew Sanskrit and Arabic and many other languages well, and ho 
oarefuUy studied vaiious religions. Ho was opposod to religious 
coroinonics and pujd^ and the like, and he pleaded for social reform 
and women's education. Tho sodety he founded was called tho 
Drakmo Samaj. It was, and has remained, a small organization, 
Bo far as numtIorB go, and it has been confined to the EngU^^knowing 
{)eovlo of Bengal. But it has liod considerable infiuenoo on the life 
of ^ngal. The Tagore family took to it, and for long tho poet 
Rabindranath's father, known as Maharsbi Debrndra Nath Tagore, 
was the prop and pillar of the Samdj. Another loading member 
was Kosbab Chander Sen. 

Later in the century another religious reform movement took 
place. This was in tho Punjab, and tho founder was Swamt Daya* 
nanda Saraswati. Another society was started, called tbo Arya 
Samdj. This also rejected many of the later growths of Hinduism 
and oonibated oastc. Its cry was Back to tho Vedas Although 
it was a reforming movement, infiuenced no doubt by Muslim and 
Christian thought, it was in essence an aggressive militant move* 
ment. And so it happened, curiously, that the Arya Samdj which, 
of many Hindu sects, probably came nearest to Islam, became a 
rival and opponent of Islam. It was an attempt to convert tho 
defensive a^id static Hinduism into an aggressive missionary religion. 
It was meant to revive Hinduism. What gave the movement some 
strength was a colouring of nationalism. It was, indeed, Hindu 
nationalism raising its head. And the very fact that it was Hindu 
nationalism made it difficult for it to become Indian nationalism. 

The Arya Samdi was far more widespread than the Brakmo Samdit 
especially in tho Punjab. But it was largely confined to the middle 
classes. Tht Samdj has done a great dou of educational work, and 
has started many schools and cdleges, both for boys and girls. 
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Another remarkable reliaous man of the century, but yory 
<lifferent from the others I have mentioned in this letter, wsa 
RamaluiBhna Paramliansa. He did not start any aggressive society 
for reform. Ho laid sir ess on sorvioo, and the RarrSerMna 
ram$ in many parts of the country are carrying on this tradition df 
servioe of the weak and poor. A famous disciple of Kamakrishna*s 
was Swami Vivekanatida, who very eloquently and forcibly preached 
the gospel of nationalism. This was not in any way anti-Muslim 
or anti anyone else, nor was it the somewhat narrow nationalism 
of the Atya Samdj. None the less Vivekanaoda's nationalism was 
H indu nationalism, and it had its roots in Hindu religion and 
culture. 

7'huB it is interesting to note that the early waves of nationalism 
in India in the nineteenth century were religious and Hindu. The 
Muslima naturally could take no part in this Hindu nationalism. 
They kept apart. Having kept away from Elnglisb edtication, the 
now ideas affected thorn less, and there was lar loss intellectual 
ferment amongst them. Many decodes later they began to oomo out 
of their shell, and then, as with the Hindus, tbcir nationalism took 
tho shape of a Muslim nationalism, looking back to Islamic traditions 
and culture, and fearful of losing tlieec boe.’vuso of the Hindu majority. 
But this Munlim movement became evident much later, towards 
the end of the century. 

Another interesting thing to note is that these reform and pro* 
grosbive movements in Hinduism and Islam tried to fit in, a^ far 
M possible, the new scientific and political ideas derived from tho 
West with their old religious notions and habits. 'Phey worn not 
prepared to cballcnse and examine fearlossly these old notions and 
liabits; nor could they ignore tho new world of science and political 
and social ideas which lay around them. So they tried to harmonize 
the two by tryi ng to show that all modem ideas and progress could 
bo traced back to the old sacred books of their r^igions. This 
attempt was bound to end in failure. It merely prevented people 
from thinking straight. Instead of thinking boldly and trying to 
understand tho new forces and ideas which wore changing tho world, 
they were oppressed by the weight of ancient habit and tradition. 
Instead of looking ahead and marching ahead, they were all the 
time furtively looking back. It is not easy to go ahead, if the head 
Ih always turned and looks back. 

Tho English*oducated class grew slowly in the cities, and at tho 
same time a new middle class arose consisting of professional people 
-*that is, lawyers and doctors and the like, and merchants and 
traders. There had been, of course, a middle class in the P^ast, but 
this was lately crushed by the early British policy, xbe now 
bourgeoisie, or middle class, was a dir^t outcome of British rule; 
in a sense they were the hangers*on of this rule. They shai'ed to a 
small extent in the exploitation of the masses; they took tbo 
crumbs that fell from the richly laden table of the British ruling 
classes. They were petty officials helping in the British adrainistra* 
tion of the country; many were lawyers assisting in the working of 
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the law courts and growing rioh bj litigation; and thero wore 
merchants, the go-betweens of BritiRih trade and industry, who 
sold British goods for a prolit or commission. 

The great majority of tbeso people oi' tho now bourgeoisie were 
Hindus. This was due to their somewhat better economic condition, 
as compared to the Muslims, and also to thoir taking to English 
education, which was a passport to government service and the 
professioDB. Hie Muslims were generally poorer. Most of the 
weavers, who had gone to the wall on account of the British destruc¬ 
tion of Indian industrios, were Muslims. In Bengal, which has the 
biggest Muslim population of any Indian province, they were poor 
tenants or small land-holders. TTie landlord was usually a Hindu, 
and so was the village hanta, who was the money-lender and the 
owner of the village store. Tho landlord and the bania were thus 
in a position to oppress the tenant and exploit him, and they took 
full advantage of tikis position. It is weli to remember this fact, 
for in this lies the root cause of tho tension between Hindu and 
Muslim. 

In the same way tho higher-caate Hindus, especially iu tho south, 
exploited the so-called depressed classes, who were mostly 
workers on the land. The problem of the depressed classes has been 
very much before us recently, and especially since Banu's fast. 
Untouchability has been attacked all along tho front, andliundreds 
of temples and other places have been thrown open to tiioso classes. 
But right down at the bottom of the question is thb economic 
exploitation, and unless this goes, the depressed classes will remain 
depressed. The untouchable have been agricultural serfs who 
were not allowed to own land. They had other disabilities also. 

Although India as a whole and the masses poorer, tho hand¬ 
ful of people comprising the now bourgeoisie prospered to some 
extent Mcause they shared in the country's ox{witation. The 
lawyers and other professional people and the merchanta accumu¬ 
late some money. They wante to invest this, so that they could 
have an income from interest. Many of them bought up land from 
the impoverished landlords, and thus they became themselves 
landowners. Others, seeing the wonderful prosperity of English 
industry, wanted to invest their money in factories in India. So 
Indian capital went into these big machine factories and an Indian 
industrial capitalist class began to arise. This was about fifty 
years ago, af^r 1880. 

As imB bourgeoisie grew, their appetite also grew. They wanted 
to get on, to make more money, to nave more poets in government 
service, more facilities for starting factories. They found the 
British obstruotinff them in every path. All the high posts were 
monopolized by the British, and industry wae ran for the profit 
of the British. So they began agitating, and this was the origin 
of the new nationaliBi movement. Afber the revolt of 1857 and its 
cruel suppression, people had been too much broken up for any 
agitation or aggressive movement. It took them many years to 
revive a little. 
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Nationalist idoaa were soon spreadings and Bengal was taking the 
lead. Now books caine out in Bengali, and they a great influonoe 
on tbo language as w*cU aa on the <Ie^’eIo]>inent of nationalism in 
Bengal. Jt was in one of these books, Ananda Matha, by Baiddm 
Chandra Chatterji. that our famous song Funds Mairam ocoura. 
A Bengali poem which created a stir was Nil Dafyan —the mirror 
of indigo. It gave a very painful account of tbe miseries of the 
Bengal peasantry under the plantation system*, of which I have 
told you something. 

Meanwhile tlie power of Indian capital was also iuoreasing. and 
it demanded more e1bow*room to grow. At last in 1885 all these 
various elements of the new determined to start an 

organization to plead their cause, llius waa the Indian National 
OongroMS founded in 1K85. This organization, which you and 
every boy and girl in India know well, has become in recent yearn 
great and powerful. It took up tbe cause of the masses and be^mc, 
to some extent, their champion. It challenged the vo^ basis of 
British rule in India, and le<i great mass movements against it. It 
raised the bnnnor of indejjendonce and fought for froodom manfully. 
And to*day it is still carrying on tbe fight. But all this is subsequent 
history. The National Congreas when it was first founded was a 
very moderate and cautious body, affirming its loydty to the British 
and asking, very politely, for some petty reforms. It represented 
the richer ItourgioiM ; even the poorer middle classes were not in 
it. As for the masses, the peasants and workorH, they had nothing 
to do with it. It was the organ of tho English-educated classes 
chiefly, and it c.arried on its activities in onr step*n>othor tongue— 
tbe English language. Its demands wore the demands of tbo land¬ 
lords and Indian capitalists and the educated unemployed seeking 
for jobs. little attention was paid to tbe grinding poverty of tbe 
masses or their needs. It demanded the Indiauization ** of the 
services—that is to say, the greater employment of Indians in 
government service in place of Englishmen. It did not see that 
what was wrong with India was the machine which exploited the 
people, and that it made no difference who had charge of tho machine, 
Indian or foreigner. Tbe Ck>nmM further compluned of tho huge 
expenses of the English officii in the military and civil services, 
and of tho ** drain '"of gold and silver from Inma to England. 

Do not think that in pointing out how moderate the early Congress 
was I am criticizing it or trying to belittle it. That is not my 
purpose, for 1 believe that the Congress in those days and its leaders 
did great work. The bard facts of Indian politics drove it step by 
step, almost unwillingly, to a more and more extreme position. 
But in the early days it could not have been anything but what it 
was. And in those days it required great courage for its founders 
to go ahead. It is easy enough for us to talk bravely of freedom 
when the crowd is wi^ us aM praises us for it. But it is very 
difficult to be the pioneer in a great undertaking. 

The first Congress was held in Bombay in 1885. W. C- Bonnerji 
the first 


of Bengal was 


president. Other prominent namee of those 
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early days are Siirendra Nath Banerji, Badruddin Tyabji. Pberoze- 
Rhah Mehta. But one name towers above all others—that of 
Dadabhai Naoroji, who became tbo Grand Old Man of India and 
who first uned the word SMSwai for India’s goal. One other name 
I shall tell you, for he is the sole survivor to-da^' of the old guard of 
the Congress, and you know him well. He is Pandit Madan Mohan 
Maiaviya. For over fifty yoars he has laboured in India's cause, 
and. worn down with years and anxiety, be labours still for tho 
realization of the dream ho dreamed in the days of Ills youth. 

So the Congress went on from vear to year and gained in strength. 
It was not narrow in its appeal like the Hindu nationalism of an 
earlier day. But still it was in the main Hindu. Sotno loading 
Muslims joined it, and oven presided over it, but tho MusUraR as a 
whole kept away. A great Muslim loader of tho <lay woe Sir 8yod 
Ahmad khan. He saw that lack of education, and especially 
modern education, had injured the Muslims greatly and kept them 
backward. He felt therefore that he must^rsuf^e them to take 
to this education and to concentmto on it, before dabbling in politics. 
So he advised the Muslims to keep away from tho CoDgrens, an<i ho 
co-operatod with the government and founded a fine college in 
Aligarh, which has since grown into a university. Sir Syed'e a^ivice 
was followed by the great majority of tho Muslims, who did not join 
the Congress. But a small minority was always with it. Remember 
that whon 1 refer to majorities and minoritioH 1 mean the majority 
or minority of the upper middle class, English .e<lucatcd, Muslims and 
Hindus. The mosses, both Hindu and MuHlim, had nothing to do 
with the Congress, and very few had even heard of It in thoso days. 
Even the lowor middle classes were not affected by it then. 

The Congress grew, but oven faster than the Congtoss grow tlio 
ideas of nation^ty and the desire for freedom. The Congress 
^{>eal was noccssarilv limitod because it was confined to the 
Sfi^lish-knowing people. To some extent this helped in bringing 
di^rent provinces nearer to each other and developing a common 
outlook. But because it did not go down deep to the people, it 
had little strength. I have told you in another letter of an occur¬ 
rence which stirrod Asia greatly. This was tho victory of little 
Japan over giant Russia in 1904-5. India, in common with other 
Asiatic countries, was vastly impressed, that is, the educated middle 
classes wore impressed, and their self-confidence grow. If Japan 
could make go^ against one of the moat powerful European 
countries, why not India ? For long the Indian people had suffered 
from a feeling of inferiority before the British. Ine long domination 
by the British, tho savage suppression of tho Revolt of 1S57, had 
cowed them. By an Aims Act they were prevented from keeping 
arms. In everything that happened in Inma they were reminded 
that they were the subject race, the inferior race. Even the educa¬ 
tion that was given to them filled them with this idea of inferiority. 
Perverted and false history taught them that India was a land 
where anarchy bad always provaned, and Hindus and Muslima had 
cut each other's throats, till the British came to rescue the country 
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from tluB miserable plight and give it peace and prosperity. Indeed, 
the whole of Asia, the Europeans believed azui proclaimed, regard, 
less of fact or history, was a backward continent which must romain 
under European domination. 

The Japanese victory^ therefore, was a great pick*tQe-up for Asia. 
In India it lessened the feeling of inferiority, from which most of us 
suffered. Nationalist ideas spread more widely, especially in Bengal 
and Maharashtra. Just then an event took place which shook 
Bengal to the depths and stirred the whole of India. The British 
Government divided up tho great provinoo of Bengal (which at that 
time included Bihar) into two parte, one of these being Eastern 
Bengal. The growing nationalism of the bourgeoisie in Bengal 
renonted it. It suspected that the British wanted to weaken them 
by thus dividing them. Eastern Bengal hod a majority of Muslims, 
so by this divihion a Hindu-Muslim question was also raised. A 
groat anti-British movement rose in Bengal. Most of the land* 
lioldors joined it, and so did Indian capitalists. Tho cry of Swadeshi 
was first raised then, and with it tho boycott of British goods, which 
of course helped Indian industry and capital. The movement oven 
the masses to some extent, and partly it drew its inspire* 
Hinduism. Side by side with it there arose in Bengal a 
ecbool of revolutionary violence, and tho bomb first made its appear¬ 
ance in Indian politics. Aurobindo Ohoee was one of the brilUaut 
leaders of the Bengal movement. Ue still lives, but for many years 
he has lived a retir^ life in Pondicherry, which is in French India. 

In westom India, in tho Maharashtra country, there was also a 
great ferment at this time and a revival of an aggressive nationalism, 
tinged also with Hinduism. A gi^t leader arose there, Bal Gangad* 
bar Tilalc, known throughout Inaia as the Lokamanya, the * 'Honoured 
of tho People Titak was a great scholar, learned alike in tho old 
ways of the East and the new ways of tho West; ho was a great 
politician; but, above all, he was a great mass leader. The leaders 
of the National Congress had so far appealed only to the English* 
educated Indians; they were little known by the masses. Tilak 
was the first political leader of tho new India who reached the 
masses and drew strength from them. His dynamic personality 
brought a new element of strength and indomitable courage, and. 
added to tho new spirit of nationalism and sacrifice in Bengal, it 
changed the face of Indian politics. 

What was the Congress doing during these stirring days of liK)6 
and 1907 and 1908! The Congress leaders, far i^m leading the 
nation at the time of this awakening of the national spirit, hung 
back. They were used to a quieter brand of politics in which the 
masses did not intrude. They did not like the flaming enthusiasm 
of Bengal, nor did they feel at home with the now unMnding spirit 
of Maharashtra, as embodied in Tilak. They praised Swadeshi but 
hesitated at the boycott of British goods. Two parties developed 
in the Congress—the extremists under Tilak and some Be^al 
leaders and the moderates under the older Congress leaders. Tho 
most prominent of the moderate leaders was, however, a young man, 
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Oopal Kri^bnar Gokhale, a rery able mao who had devote hia life 
to servioe. Gokbale was abo from Maharashtra. Tilak and he 
faced each other from their rival groups and, inevitably^, the split 
came in 1007 and the Congrcas waa divided. Tho moderates con¬ 
tinued to control the Congrees. the extremists were driven out. 
The moderates won, but it was at the cost of their popularity in the 
ooiintry, for Tilak*s party waa far the more popular with the people. 
The Congress became weak and for some years had little innuenoe. 

And what of the government during these years ? How did it 
react to the growth of Indian nationalism f Oovemments have 
only one method of meeting an argument or a demand which they 
do not like—the use of the bludgeon. 8o the govemmeni indulged 
in repression and sent people to prison, and curbed the newspapers 
with Press laws, and lot loose crowds of secret policemen anil spies 
to shadow oyorybo<ly they clid not like. Sinoe those days the 
members of the C.I.D. in India have been the constant oompanions 
of prominent Indian politicians. Many of tbe bongal loaders were 
sentenced to imprisonment. Tbe movt noted trial was that of 
Lokamanya Tilak, who was sentenced to six years, and who during 
his imprisonmeot in Mandalay wrote a famous book. Lala Lajpat 
Ilai was also deported to Burma. 

But repression did not succeed in emshing ifongal. So a measure 
of reform in the administration was hurried up to appease some 
|teo}de at least. Tbe policy was then, as it was later and is now, 
to BTilit up tho oationalLst ranks. The moderates wore to be 

rallied *' and the extromiste crashed. In 1908 these new reforms, 
called tho Morloy-Minto reforms, were announced. They succeeded 
in rallying the moderates", who were pleased with them. The 
extremists, with their leaders in gaol, wore doraorabr^ and the 
national movement weakened. In Bengal, however, the agitation 
against the partition continued and ended with sueoess. In 19H 
the British Government reversed the partition of Bengal. This 
triumph put new heart in tbe Bengalis. But tbe movement of 1907 
had spent itself, and India relapsM into political apathy. 

In 1911 also it was proclaimed that Delhi was to be tbe now 
oapital^Dolhi, the seat of many an empire, and tbo grave also of 
many an empire. 

So stood India in 1914 when the World War broke out in Butom 
and ended tho 100-year period. That war also affected Indja 
tremendously, but of that 1 shall have something to say later* 

I have done, at long last, with India in tbe nineteenth eentory. 
I have brought you to within eighteen years of to>day. And now 
we must leave India and, in the next letter, go to China and examine 
another type of imperialist exploitation. 
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BRITAIN FORCES OPIUM ON CHINA 

IMc^iber ]4» 1D32 

I KAVfl told you, at conmderablo length, of the cfTc'ct of the 
Industrial and Mechanical Reyolutions on India, and of how tbo 
new imporialiBri) worked tn India. Being an Indian, 1 am a partisan, 
and I am afraid I cannot help taking a partisan view. But I have 
triad, and I should like you to try, to oonaidor these questions as a 
soientist impartiaDy examining facta, and not as a nationalist out 
to prove one side of the caso. Nationalism is good in its place, but 
it is an unrcliabte friend and an unsafo historian. It blinds us to 
many happenings, and Romctirnos distorts the truth, ospocially 
when it concerns us or our country. So we have to be wary, when 
oonridoring tlie recent history of India, teet we cast all the blame for 
our misfortunes on the British. 

Having soon how India was exploited in the ninetcenih century 
by the industrialists and capilaliste of Britain, let us go to the other 
great country of Asia, India's old-time friend, that ancient among 
nations, China. We shall find here a <lifleront typo of exploitation 
by the West. China did not become a colony or dependency of any 
European country, os India did. She escaped this, as she bad a 
strong enough central govemmout to hold the country togotbor 
till about the middle of the nineteentli century. India, as we have 
seen, had gone to pieces more than 100 years before this, when the 
Moghal Empire fell. China grew weak in the nineteenth century, 
but still it held together to the last, and the mutual iealousies of 
foreign Powers prevented thorn from taking too much advantage 
of China's weakness. 

In my last letter on China (it was numl)er 94) I told you of the 
attempts made by the British to increaae their trade with China. 
I gave you a long quotation from the very superior and patronizing 
letter written by the Manchu Emperor Cnien Lung in answer to the 
English King George III. This was in 1792. This date will remind 
you of the stormy times that Europe was having than—^it was the 
(period of tbo French Revolution. And this was followed by 
Napoleon and tlie Napoleonic wars. England had her hands full 
during this whole period and was fighting desperately gainst 
Napol^D. There was no question thus of an extension of the 
China trade for her till Napoleon fell and England breathed with 
relief. Soon after, however, in 1816, another British embassy was 
sent to China. But there was some difficulty about the ceremonial 
to be observed, and the Chineee Emperor refused to see the Britiah 
envoy, Lord Amhurst, and ordered mm to go back. The ceremony 
to be performed was called the koUM, which is a kind of prostration 
on the ground. Perhaps you have be^ of the word kow«towing 

So nothing happened. Meanwhile a new trade was rapidly 
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growing—the trade in opium. It is not |>erhap<^ corroct to call this 
a new trade, oh opium was Hrst imported from India os early as the 
fifteenth centu^. India hod sent in the past many a good thing 
to China. Opium woa one of the really bad things sent by her. 
But the trade was limited. It grow in the nineteenth century 
because of the Europeans, and especially the East India Con^ny, 
which liad a monopoly of the Briti^ trade. It is said that the Dutch 
in the East used to mix it with their tobacco and then smoko it as a 
preventive agaizb^t malaria. Through them opium-smoking went 
to China, but in a worse form, for in China pure opium was smoked. 
The Chinese Government wanted to stop the haoit because of its 
bad effect on the people, and also becauso the opium trade took away 
a lot of money from the country. 

In 1800 the Chinese Government issued an edict or order pro* 
hi biting all importation of opium for any puri>oee whatsoever. 
But the trade was a very proutable one for the foreigners. They 
continued to smuggle opium into the country and bribed Chinese 
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officials to overlook thU. The Chlneee Govemmont thereupon 
made a rule that their officials were not to meet foreiffo mercbante. 
Severe penalties were also laid down for teaching the Chinese or 
Manchu Languages to any foreigner. Bat all this was to no purpose. 
The opium trade continued, and there was probably a great deal of 
bribery and corruption. Indeod, matters became worse after iS34, 
w'ben the British Government put on end to the monopoly of the 
East India Company in the China trade, and throw this open to all 
British merchants. 

Ihore was a suddoo iocrooso in opium •smuggling, and the ChinoBo 
Govonimcnt at last decided to tue strong action to suppress it. 
They choeo a good man for this purpose. Lin Tsc-hsi was appointed 
a special comniissioner to suppress the smuggling, and he took 
swirt and vigorous action. Ho went down to Canton in tl)o south, 
which was the chief cenUo for this illegal trade, and ordered all the 
foreign merchants there to deliver to him all the opium they had. 
They rofusml to oboy the order at first. Theron])on Lin forced thorn 
to oboy. Ho cut them off in their factories, mode their Chinese 
>voi kers and servants leave them, and allowed no food to go to them 
from outside. This vigour and thoroughnees resulted in the foreign 
merchants coming to ternxs and handing over to the Chinese 20,OW 
of opium. Lin had this bugo quantity of opium, which was 
obviously meant fov stnnggling purpoM, dostroyod. Lin also told 
the foreign morchanls that no ship w'oulil bo allowed to enter Canton 
unless the captain gave an undertaking that he would not bring 
opium. If this promise w'as broken, the ('binese Govemmont would 
conhscatc the ship and its entire cargo. Commissionor Lin was a 
thorough person. He did the work entrusted to him well, but be 
did not realize that the consequenooe wore going to bo hard on 
China. 

Tho consequences wore: war wJtli Britain, defeat of China, a 
humiliating treaty; and opium, the very thing the Chinese Govern* 
ment wanted to prohibit, forced down their throats. Whether 
opium was good or bad for the Chinese waa immaterial. What tho 
Chineso Government wanted to do did not much matter; but what 
did matter was that smuggling opium into China was a very profitable 
job for British merchants, ara Britain was not prepared to tolerate 
the loss of this inoomo. Most of tho opium destroyed by Com* 
missioner Lin belonged to British merchants. So, in the name of 
national honour, Britain went to war with Chiu in 1840. This 
war ia rightly called the Opium War, for it waa fought and won for 
the right of forcing opiuza on China. 

China could do little against the British fleet which blockaded 
Canton and other places. After two vears she was forced to submit, 
and in 1S42 tho Treaty of Nanking lead down that five ports were 
to be openeil to forein trade, which meant especially the opium 
trade tnon. Those five ports were Canton, Shanghai, Amov, 
Ningpo, and Foochow. They were called the "treaty porta 
Britain also took posseasion of the island of Hongkong, near Canton, 
and extorted a large sum of money as compensation for the opium 
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that had been destroyed, and for the ooeU of the war which she had 
forced on China. 

Thus the British achieved the victory of opium. The Chinese 
Emperor made a personal appeal to Queen Victoria, England’s 
Qiioon at the time, pointing out with all oourtesy the terrible effects 
of the opium trade which was now forced on China. There was no 
reply from the Queen. Just fifty yean earlier his predecessor, Chien 
Lung, had written very differently to the King of England I 

This was the beginning ol* Ciiina's troubles with iho imperialist 
Powers of the West. Her isolation was at an end. She had to 
accept foreign trade ; and she had to accept, in addition, Christian 
missionaries. These missionariee played au important part in 
China as the vanguard of imporialism. Many of China's subsequent 
troubles bad something to do with missionaricH. Their behaviour 
was often insolent and exasperating, but they could not be tried by 
Chinese courte. Under the new treaty* foreigners frum the West 
were not subject to Chinese law or Chinese justice. They were 
trie<l by their own courts. This was called extra •territoriality ", 
and it still exists, and is much resented. The converts of the 
missionaries also claimed this special protection of " cxtra-teni« 
tonality ". They were in no way entitled to it; but that uiade no 
difference, as the great miesienary, the representative of a powerl'ul 
imperialist nation, was behind them. Thus village w'as Homoiimes 
sot against village, and wlion, exas])erated beyond rneusuro. the 
villagers or others ruse and attacked the missionary, and sometimes 
killed him, then the imperialist Power behind swooped down and 
took vugual reparation. Few occurrences have been so profitable 
to Eui'Oi>ean Powers as the murders of their missionaries in China I 
For they made each such murder the occasion for demanding and 
extorting further privileges. 

It was also a convert to Christianity who started one of the most 
torrible and cruel rebellions in China. This was the Xaiping IlobeL 
lion, started about 1850 by a halLinad person, Hung Hsiu*Chaan. 
This religious maniac had extraordinary success and went about with 
the war-cry " Kill the idolaters ", and vast numbers of people were 
killed. The rebellion devastated more than half China, and during 
a dosen years or so it is estimated that at least 20,000,000 people 
died on account of it. It is not right, of course, to hold the Christian 
missionaries or the foreign Powers responsible for this outbreak and 
the tnsiwacres which accompanied it. At first the missionaries 
seemed to bless it, but later they repudiated Hung. The Chinese 
Government, however, continu^ to believe that the Christian 
missionaries were responsible for it. This belief makes us realize 
how greatly the Chinese roeonted misaonary activities then and later. 
To them the miaaionary did not come as a meesenger of relimon and 
good-will. He was the ag^t of imperialism. As an Engliw author 
has said : First the missionary, then the gunboat, then the land- 

f rabbinc-^this is the procesrion of events in the Chinese mind." 
t ia w^l to bear this in mind, as the missionary crops up often 
enough in Chineea troubles. 
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It 16 extiuordinAiy that a robellioQ led a mad fanatia abould 
have had auoh success before it vas finally suppressed. The 
real reason for this was that the old order in China was bzeaMng up. 
In my last letter on Qiica, I think 1 told you of the burden of taxa¬ 
tion and the changing oconomic conditions and the growing dis* 
content of the people. Secret societies wore rising oTerywhere 
against the Manchu OoTcmment, and there was rot^Uiou in the 
air. Foreign trade» the trade in opium and other orticlos, made 
matters worso. Foreign trade China had had, of course, in the past. 
But now the conditions were ditforent. The big inachine-mdiistry 
of the West was turning out goods fast, and these could not all be 
sold at home. So they hod to iind markets clsowbore. This was 
the urge for markets in India os well as in China. These goods, 
and eepeoially opium, upset the old trade arrangumonts, and thus 
made the oconomic confusion worao. As in India, tho price of 
articlos in the Chinese bazaars began to be affootod by the world 
prirofi. All this added to tho discontent and nusery of tho people 
and strengthened the Taiping Kobcllion. 

This was the background in China during these days of growing 
arrogance and intorl'eronce by tho wusurn Powers. It is not 
eurprieing that China could do little to withstand their demands. 
These Pluropean Powers and much later Japan, an wc shall sc^i, took 
full advantage of China’s confurioo and diUjculties to extort privi¬ 
leges and territory from her. China, indeed, would have gone 
the way uf India, and become tho deporidoncy and empire of one 
or more of tho western Powers and Japan, but for tho mutual 
rivalry of these Powers and their jealousy of oa(^h other. 

1 have strayed from my main story in telling you about this 
general background during the nineteenth oentufy in China, of 
eoonomio breakdown, Taiping Ro boll ion, jnissionaries, and foreign 
aggression. But one mu^ know something of this to ho able to 
foUow intelligently tho tiarrstive of events. For evouts in history 
do not just happen like miracles. They occur because a variety of 
causes lead up to them. But tboso causcR are often not obvious; 
they lie under the surface of events. The Mauohu rulers of China, 
tilt recently so great and powerful, must have been amazed at the 
sudden change of fortune’s wheel. They did not see, probably, 
that the roots of their collapse lay in their own past; they did not 
appreciate the industrial progress of the West and its disastrous 
consequences on China's economic system. They resented greatly 
the intrusious of the barbarian ” foreiraers. Tho Emperor at 
the time, roferring to these intrusions, used a delightful old Chineec 
phrase : be said that be would allow no man to snore alongtdde of 
his bed I But the wisdom and humour of the old olaasics, though 
they taught a serene oonfidenoo and a magnificent fortitude \n 
zniflfortune, wore not enough to repo) th<^ foroigner. 

The Treaty of Nanking opened the door to Britain in China. 
But Britain was not going to Iiave all the fat plums to herself. 
France and the United States stepped in and also made commercial 
treaties with China. China was heljJees, and this compulsion 
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exercised on her did Dot make her love or re&peot the foreigner. 
She resented the very presence of these barbaxiana The 
foreigner, on his tdde, wa«t still far from con toot. His appotite Ibr 
exploiting China grew. The British again took the lead. 

it was a vc^ favourable time for the foreigners, as China was 
busy with the 'faiping Rebellion and could offer no resistance. So 
the British set about to find a pretext for war. In 185G the Chinese 
Viceroy of Canton had the Chinese crew of a ship arrosied for piracy. 
Tbe shm belon^^ to the Chinose, and no foreigner was involved. 
But it new the British flag because of a permit from the Hongkong 
Government. As it liappened, even this permit had expired. 
None the loss, as in the fable of the wolf and the Iamb at tho river, 
the British Government made this tho excuse for war. 

Troops were nont to China from England. Just then the Indian 
Revolt of 1B57 broke out, and all these troops were diverted to India. 
Tho China War had to wait till tho Itevolt was crumbed. In IB08 
this second China War began. Tho French, meanwhile, had also 
(liscovorod a pretext for taking part in it, for a French missionary 
had been kille<] somowhcrc in China. So the English and tho 
French swoor^ down on tho Cliincso, who bad thoir liands full with 
tbe Taiping itebelHon. The British and the French Governments 
tried to induce Russia and the United States of America to join 
thorn, but they did not agree. They were Quite prepared, however, 
to share in tbe loot. There was practically no fighting, and new 
treaties, extorting more privilcgce, wore signed by all tho four 
Powers with China. More ports were opened to foreign trade. 

Bub tho story of tho Second China War is not yet over. There 
was another act to tho play, with a still more tragic sequel to it. 
When treaties are made it is cuHtooiary for tho governments con¬ 
cerned to ratify or oonfirm thorn. It was arranged that this ratiflca« 
tion of the new treaties should take place within a year at PekiDg. 
When tho time came for this, the rtussian envoy came direct to 
Peking, ovorland from Russia. The other three camo by sea and 
want^ to bring their boats up the river Peiho to Poking. This 
city was being threatened by the T^ing rebels just then, and 
the river had been fortified. Tho Chineee Government tbore- 
fore asked the British, French and American envoys not to como 
by the river route, but to travel by a land route farther north. It 
was not an unreasonable request. The American agreed to it. Not 
so the British and French envoys. They tried to force their way 
up the Peiho river in spite of tbe fortifications. The Chinese fired 
upon them and forced thorn back with heavy losses. 

Arrogant and over>proud governments, which would not even 
listen to a request from the Chineee Government to change their 
travel route, could not tolerate this. More troops were sent for to 
take vengeance. In 1860 they marched on tho old city of Peking, 
and their vengesneo took tbe form of tho destruction and looting 
and burning of one of the most wonderful buildings in tbe city. 
This was the Imperial Summer Palace, the Yuen^Mi^^Yuen, com* 
pleted in the reign of Chien Lung. It was fuU of rare treasuroB of 
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art and literature, the fineet that China bad produced. There were 
old broutos of groat beauty, and amazingly fine porcelain, and rare 
manuBchpU, and pictured, and every kind of ctirio and work of art 
for which China had been famouB for 1000 years. The Anglo- 
French eoldiorv, ignorant vandals tliat they were, looted these 
treasures and destroyed them in huge bonfires which kept burning 
for many days 1 Is it any wonder that the Chinese, with a culture 
of thousands of years behind them, looked upon this vandalism with 
anguisli in their heurte, and oonsiderod the wreckers ignorant 
barbarians who only knew bow to kill aocJ destroy ? And momorios 
of the Huns and the Mongols and many other old-time barbariati 
wreokom must have oomo to them. 

But the foreign ** barbarians *’ cared little what the Cluiieeo 
thought of them. They felt secure in their gunboats and with tboir 
modem weapons of war. What did it matter to them that Uie rich 
and rare *>or.ures which bad been colicctod during hundreds of 
ycMbrs were*no more? What did they care for Chineso art and 
culture ? 

'* Whstevor happonn. 

Wti have got 
Tbo MoiizD gufu 
And they b*vo not 1 *' 
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Ik my last letter I told you of the doatruction by the British and 
French of the wonderful Summer Falaoo of Peking in 18G0. This 
was done, it is said, as a punishment for a Chinese violation of a 
fiag of truce. It may have been true that some Chinese troops 
liad been guilty of such an ofTenco, but still tbo deliberate vandalism 
of the British and French almost passos one's comprehension. 
This was not the act of a few ignorant soldiers, but of tbo men in 
authority. Why do such thin^ happen? The English and tho 
French are civilized and cultured peoples, in many ways the leadms 
of modem civilization. And yet those people, who in private life 
are decent and considerate, forget all their civilization and decency 
in their public dealings and confiicU with other po^lo. There 
seems to be a strange contrast between the behaviour ofindividuals 
to each other and tbo behaviour of nations. Children and boys and 
girls are taught not to be too selfish, to think of others, to behave 
properly. All our education U meant to teach us this lesson, and 
to a small extent we learn it. And then cornea war, and wo forget 
our old lesson, and the brute In us shows his face. So docont people 
behave like brutes. 
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This is BO e^en when two kindred nations, like the French and 
Oermens, fight each other. But it is far worse when dififerent 
races are in conflict; when the European faces the races and peoples 
of Asia and Africa. The different races know little of each otoar, 
for each is a closed book to the other; and where there is i^oranoe 
there is no fellow-feeling. Kadal hatred and bitterness Increase, 
and when there is a oonfliot between two races, it is not only a political 
war, but something far wors^^-^ racial war. This explains to some 
extent the horrors of the Indian Revolt of 1857, and tne cruelty and 
vandalism of the dominant European Powers in Asia and Africa. 

It all seoms very sad and very silly. But where there is the 
dominatiou of one nation over another, one people over another, 
one class over another, there is bound to be discontent and friction 
and revolt, and an attempt by the exploited nation or peoi^e or 
olasH to get rid of its exploiter. And this exploitation of one by 
another is the very basis of our present-day society, Hoiicb is called 
capitalism, and out of which im|)erialism has emerged. 

In the nineteenth centuiy the big machines and induatrial pro¬ 
gress liiul made the western European nationH and the United States 
of America wealthy and powerfuJ. They begau to think that they 
were the lords of the eartn and that the other races were far inferior 
to them ond tnust make way for them. Having gained some 
ooutrol over tiie forces of Nature, they became arrogant and over- 
bearing to otho))!. They forgot that civilised man must uot only 
control Nature, but must also control himself. And so we see in 
this iiineteentli century progreMsive races, alioud of others in many 
ways, often behaving in a manner which would put a backward 
savage to shame. Xliis may perhaps help you to understand the 
behaviour of JCuropean races in Asia and iUrica, not only in the last 
century, but even to-day. 

Do not imagine that i am comparing the European raoes to our¬ 
selves or to other races to our advantage. Far from it. We all 
have our dork spots, and some of ours are pretty bud; or else wo 
micht not have fallen quite so low as we have done. 

We shall go back to China now. The British and French had 
mven a demonstration of their might by destroying the Summer 
Palace. They followed thin up by forcing China to ratify the old 
treaties and extorted fresh privileges out of her. In Shanghai the 
Chinese customs service was organized under foreign officials by 
the Chinese Government in accordance with these treaties. This 
w as called the ** Imperial Maritime Customs 

Meanwhile tlio Taipiog Rebellion, which bod enfeebled China and 
thus given an opportunity to the foreign Powers, was still dragging 
on. At last, in 1804, it was finally put down by a Chinese Governor, 
Li Hung Change who became a leading statesman of China. 

While England and Frarice extorted privileeea amd coDoossions 
out of China by terrorism, Kusaia in the north achieved a remarkable 
success by more peaioi'ul methods. Only a few years before, 
Russia, Luxmry for the possession of Constantinople, had attacked 
Turkey in Europe. England and Franoe were afinoid of Russia's 
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^wing strength, and so they joined the Turks and defeated Russia 
in what is known as the Crimean War of 1854-56. Defeated in the 
west* Russia began to look towards tbo east, and had great suooess. 
China was persuaded by peaceful means to c^e to Bi^aia a proTince 
in the north-oost* adjoining the sea* with the city and harbour of 
Vladivostok. This triumph for Russia was due to a brilliant 
young Ruaslao offioor, Uuravieif. In this way, Russia gained far 
more by friendly methods than England and Franco had gained 
after their throe years’ war and insensate destruction. 

So matters sUkxI in 1860. 'J'he groat Chinese Empire of the 
Manchus, which by tho end of the ei^teenth century covered and 
dominated nearly half Asia* was now bumbled and disgraced. 
Weetern Powers from distant Europe bad defeated and huxuUated 
it; an internal rebellion hod almost upset the Elmpiro. All 
this shook up China completely. It was obvious that all was not 
well, and some effort was niado to reorganize the country to meet 
the now conditions and the foreign menace. 8o this year 1860 might 
almost be considered the boginiiijig of a new era when China pre¬ 
pares to resist foreign aggression. China’s neighbour, Japan* was 
oimilarly occupied at thin time, and this also served as an example. 
Japan succeeded far move than China* but for a while Cliina did 
hold back tbo foreign Powers. 

A Chiiiese mission, under an Aniorican named Burlingame, who 
was a warm friend of China, was sent to t)iu treaty Powors* and he 
Huooeedod in getting somewhat better terms from them. A now 
Sino•American treaty was sispied in 1868, and it is interesting to 
find that in ibis tho Cliineso Governinont agreed, as a favour and a 
concession to the United States, to permit the omifn^ation of 
Chinese workers to the States. The United States wore ousy then 
developing their western PaciGv States, especially California* and 
labour was scarce there. So they imported Chinese labour. But 
this became the source of fresh trouble. The Amoricans began to 
object to cheap Chinese labour, and there was friction between the 
two governments. The United States Government later stopped 
Cliinese immigration, and this humiliating treatment was greatly 
resertied by we Chinese people* who boycotted American goods. 
But all this is a long story w*hich brings us into the twentieth century. 
We need not go into it. 

The Taiping RebelUon had hardly been crushed when another 
revolt broke out against the Manchus. This was net in China 
proper* but in the m west, in Turkestan, the centre of Asia. This 
was lately inhabited by Muslims; and the Muslim tribee, under a 
leader named Yakub B^, rose in 1863 and drove out the Chinese 
authorities. This local revolt has interest for us for two reasons. 
Russia tried to take advantage of it by seizing Chinese territory. 
This, of course, was a well-established European manceuvre who¬ 
ever China was in difficulties. But* to every one’s surprise* China 
refused to agree, and ultimately imule Russia disgorge. This wua 
due to an extraordinary campaign by the Chinese Gaierai Tso 
Tsung-tang in Contra! Asia against Yakub Beg. This general 
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took mattere in a moat leisurely fashion. He marched slowly» 
allowing year after year to pass by before he reached the rebefs. 
Twice ho actually halted his army long enough to plant and reap a 
crop of grain to provide for its use 1 The problem of providing 
food supplies for an army is always a difficult one, and this must 
have been formidable when the Gobi desert had to be crossed. So 
General Tso solved it in a novel way. He then defeated Yakub Bog 
and put an end to the rebellion. His campaign in Kashgar and 
Turfan and Yarkand, etc., is said, from a mintary point of view, to 
have been a wonderful one. 

Having settled satisfactorily with Russia in central Asia, the 
Chinese Government soon had trouble in another part of their wide- 
hung but diaintoCTating empire. This was in Annam, which was a 
vassal State of China. The French had designs on it, and there 
was fighting between China and France. Again, to every one's 
surprise, ('bina did rather well, and >vaa not cowed down by France. 
Thoro was a satisfactory treaty in 16fi5. 

The imperial is t Powers were sufficiently impressed by these new 
signs of strength in Cluna. It seemed as if she were recovering from 
her weakness of 1860 and before. There was talk of reform, and 
many people thought that she had tumod the comer. It was 
because oi this that England, w*hen annexing Burma in 1886, 
promised to send every ten years the customary tribute to 
China. 

But China was far from having turned the coruei yet. There 
was still a groat deal of humiliation ami suffering and disruption in 
store for her. What was wrong with her was not mer(«ly the >4'cak- 
ness of the army or navy, but something which went far deeper. 
Her whole social and eouaomic structure was going to pieces. As 
I have told you already, it w*as in a bad way early in the niuoteonth 
ooniuiy when many secret societies were formed against the Manchiis. 
Foreign trade and the effects of contact with industrialised countries 
made matters worse. The appearance of strength which came over 
China after 1860 had little reality behind it. Tuore were some local 
reforms bv energetic officials here and there, eepecially by Li Hung 
Chang. Juut these oould not touch the roots of the problem or euro 
the dhjoaso which enfeebled China. 

The chief reason for the outward showing of strength by China 
during these years was the presence at the h^td of affairs of a strong 
ruler. 'This w'as a remarkable woman, the Empress Dowager Tzu 
Hsi. She was only twenty-six when power came into her bands, as 
the nominal Emperor was her infant son. For forty-seven years 
pbo ruled China with vigour. She chose efficient officials and 
impressed them with some part of her own vigour. It was largely 
due to this and to her that China made a braver show of strength 
than she bod dune for many a year. 

But meanwhile, across the narrow seas, Japw was performing 
wonders and changing out of all recognition. To Japan, therefore, 
wo must now go. 
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JAPAN RUSHES AHEAD 

DeumUr 27» 1932 

It la tong aince I wroto to you about Japan. Over fivo 
monthe ago I told you (in letter 81) of the fttrango way in which 
this country shut horsolf up in the sevonteentb oentun*. Prom 
1041, for over 200 yean, tbo people of Japan livod out on from the 
rest of the world. Theae 200 years saw great changes in Europe 
and Asia and America, and even in Africa. Of some of the stirring 
events that took place during this period I have already told vou. 
But no news of them reached this secluded nation; no breath from 
outside came to disturb the old-world feudal air of Japan. Almost 
it soeiaed oa if the march of time and change had been stayed, and 
the mid-seventeenth coutury held captivo. For though time rolled 
on, tho picture seemed to remain the same. It was feudal Japan, 
with tho landowning class in power. The Emperor hod little 
Mwor; tho real ruler was tho Shogun, the head of a groat clan. 
Like tlio Kshattriyas in India, there was a warrior class called tho 
Samurai. The feudal lords and tho Samurai were tho ruling class. 
Often different lords and clans quarrollod with each other. %ut all 
of them joined in oppressing and exploiting tho peasantry and all 
others. 

Still, JaiKin had puacxn After tho long civil wars which had ex¬ 
hausted the country this p^co woe very welcome. Some of tho great 
warring nobles—the Daimyos—were supprossed. Slowlv Japan 
began to rocovor from the ravages of civil war. Peoples minds 
turned more to industry and art and literature and rolimon. Christi¬ 
anity bad been suppressed; Buddhism rovived, and later Shinto, 
which is a typical Japanese worship of ancestors. Confucius, the 
sage of China, became tbo ideal to bo looked up to in matters of 
social behaviour and morals. Art flourished in the circlee of the 
Court and tho nobility. In some ways the picture was similar to 
that of tbo Middle Ages of Europe. 

But it is not so easy to ke^ out change, and though outside 
contacts were stopped, inside Japan itself change worked, though 
more slowly than it might otherwise have dono. As in other 
oountries, tho feudal oraor moved towards economic collapse. 
Discontent grow, and tho Shogun, being at the head of affairs, 
became the target for this. The growth of Shinto-worship mado 
people look more to the Emperor, who was supposed to be tho 
direct descendant of the Sun. Thus a spirit of nationalism grew 
out of the prevailing discontents, and this spirit, based as it was on 
an economic breakdown, would have inevitably led to a change 
and tho opening of Japan to the world. 

Many attempts had been made by foreign Powers to open up 
Japan, but they had all failed. About the middle of tho nineteontn 
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century the United States of America became especially interested 
in this, lliey had just spread out to the west in (^liforoia, and San 
Francisco was becoming an important port. The newly opened 
trade with China was inviting* but the journey across the Pacific 
was a long one. So they want^ to call at a Japanese port to break 
this long journey and take supplies. This was the reason for 
Americans repeat^ attempts to open up Japan. 

In 1S53 an American squadron came to Japan with a letter from 
the American President. These were the first steamships seen 
in Jap^. A year later the Shogun agreed to open two ports. 
The British, Russians and Dutch, loaming of this, came soon after 
and also made similar treaties with the Shogun. So Japan was 
open again to the world after 213 years. 

But there was trouble ahead. The Shogun bad posed as the 
Emperor before the foreign Powers. He was no longer popular, and 
a great Hgitation rose against him and his foreign treaties. Some 
foreigners were also kifled, an<l this resulted in a naval attack 
hy tne foreign Powers. The position became more and more 
difficult, at)d ultimately the Shc^n was prevailed upon to resign 
his office in 1867. Thus ended the Tokugawa Shogunate which* 
you may or may not remember, began with lyeyasu in 1(103. Not 
only that, but Uic whole system of the Shogunate, which had lasted 
for nearly 700 years came to an end. 

I'ho new Kmjicror now came into his ow'n. Ho was a boy of 
fourteen who had just succeeded to the throne as the Rtnperor 
Mutsihito. For forty-fivo years he reignwl, from 1807 to it) 12, 
aud this period is known qh the Meiji (or ** onlightonod rule *') ora. 
It was duriTig his reign that Japan forged alioad, ond, copying 
western nationH, bacatnc thoir equal in many respects. This vast 
change brought about in a generation is remarkable aiKl without 
parallel in history. Japan beoamo a gieat industrial nation and, 
after the manner of the western Powers, an in^porialistio and 

f redator}’ nation. She bore all the outward signs of progress. 
D indus^ eho oven advanced beyond her teachers. Her popula* 
tion increased rapidly. Her ships went round the globe. She 
became a groat Power whoso voice W'as heard with respect in inter* 
national affairs. And 3 'ot all this mighty chance did not go veiy 
deep down into the heart of the nation. It would be w i oug to call 
the changes superficial, for they were far more than that. But the 
outlook of the rulers still remained feudal, and they sought to com- 
bine radical reform with this feudal shell. They seemed to succeed 
to a large extent. 

The people who were responsible for these groat uhangee !n Japan 
were a band of far-seeing men of the nobility—the ** Elder States¬ 
men they were called. When the antl-foreign riots in Japan were 
followed by bombardment by the foreign warships, the Japanese 
saw their lielpleasncss and felt bitterly humiliated. Instead of 
cursing their late and tearing their hair, they decided to learn a 
lesson from this defeat and degradation. The Elder Statesmen 
chalked out a programme of reform and they adhered to it. 
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The old feod&l Daimioe w^e abolished. The capital of the 
Kmperor waa taken from Kyoto to Yedo» which was now renamed 
Tokyo. A new constitution was announced with two Houses of 
Parliament, of which the lower House was elected, the upper 
nominated. There were changes in education, law, industry, and 
in almost eTerything. Factories grew up, and a modern army 
and navy were formed. Experts were sent for from foreogn 
countries, and JapuMse students were sent to Europe and America, 
not to become barristers and the like, as Indians Imve done in the 
past, but to become scientists and technical experts. 

All this was done by the Elder Stateemen in the name of the 
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Kmperor, who in spite of the new Parliament and all else, remained 
in law tho absolute niler of the Japaneee Empire. And at the same 
time oa they pushed ahead these reforms, they spread the cult of 
emperor'Worship. It was a strango combination: factories and 
modem industry and a semblance of parliamentary goTemment 
on the one side, and a medieval worship of the divine fimperor on 
tho other. It is difficult to understand bow the two could go to¬ 
gether even for a short while. Yet they did march together, and 
oven to-day they have not separated. The Elder Statesmen 
utilized this great fooling of reverence for tho Emperor in two ways. 
They forced the reforms on the conservative and feudal classes 
who would otherwise have rebiated them but were cowed down by 
the prestige of the Emperor's name; and they held back tho more 
progrosaive elements who wanted to go faster and get rid of all 
f^ouualism. 

The contrast between China and Japan during this last half of 
the iiinoieonth century is remarkable. Japan rapidly westernized 
lierself; China, as we have scon and shall see evon more later on, 
got involved in tho most oxtroordinary difficulties. Why did this • 
happen 1 The very vastness of China, her great population and 
area, mode change difficult. India also suffers from this seeming 
source o£ siren gth-^-^huge area and population. China’s govern- 
ment also was not sufficiently centralized—that is to say, each part 
of the country had a great deal of sclf-govommont. It was thus 
not easy for tho central government to interfere and bring about 
big ebangos as had boon done in Japan. Then again, Chimes great 
civilization hod grown up in thousands of years and was too closely 
interwoven with her liie to be easily discarded. Again wo can 
compare India to China. Japan, on tho other hand, had borrowed 
Chinese civilization and could more easily rep]a<^c it. Another 
reason for China’s difficulties was tho continual interference of Euro¬ 
pean Powers. China was a great continental country. She could 
not shut herself up, as the islands of Japan hod done. Russia 
touched her territories to tho north and north-west; tho British 
Empire in the south-west; France was creeping up in the south. 
Those European Powers had managed to extoH important privileges 
from China and bad dovoloped groat commercial interests. These 
interests gave them plenty of excuses for interference. 

So Japan shot ahead, while China was still blindly struggling 
on and trying, with little success, to adapt herself to the new con¬ 
ditions. And yet there is another strange fact worth noticing. 
Japan took to western machinery and industry and, with a modem 
army and navy, put on the garb of an advanced industrialized 
Power. But she did not take so roadily to the new thought and 
ideas of Europe; to notions of individual and social freedom; to a 
scientific outlook on life and society. At heart she remained feudal 
and authoritarian and tied up to a strange empCTor-worship which 
the rest of the world had Jong outgrown, ^e passionate and 
self-sacrificing patriotism of the Japanese was closely allied to this 
loyalty to the Emperor. NationoUsm and the cult of the divine 
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Emperor went aide by side. Chine, on the other hand, did not take 
readily to big machinery and industry; but the Chinese, or at any 
rate modern China, welcomed wostem thought and ideas and the 
scientific outlook. 'Pheso were not so far removed from their own. 
Thus we see that although modem China entered more Into tbo spirit 
of western civilization, Japan outstrippe«l her because she put on 
the armour of it, ignoring the spirit. And all Europe praised Japan 
because she w as strong in this armour, and they made her one of their 
fellowship. But China was weak and unprovided with Maxim 
guns and tbo like. So they insulted her and preached to her and 
exploited her, caring Little tot her thought and ideas. 

Japan not only iullowed Europe in industrial methods, but also 
in imperialistic aggression. She was more than a faithful pupil of 
the European Powers: she often improved on thorn. Her real 
difficulty was tho discordance between tho now industrialism and 
tho old feudalism. In her attempts to carry on with both she 
could not establish economic oquiUbrium. Taxation was very 
heavy, and people gniinhled. To prevent trouble at home she had 
rocoitrso to an old device—distracting attention by war and im* 
perialistic adventures abroad. Her new industries also forced her 
to look to other countries for raw materials and markets, just as 
the Industrial Revolution had forced England, and later other 
western European Powers, to look abroad and conquer. Production 
increased ana there was a rapid growth of population. More and 
more food and raw materials were required. Whore was she to get 
them? Her nearest neighbours were China and Korea. China 
offered op^rtunitios for trndo, but she was a thickly populated 
country. In Manchuria, however, which formed the north'Oastem 

f provinces of the Chinese Empire, there was plenty of olbow-room 
or development and colonization. 8o to Korea and Manchuria, 
Japan looked hungrily. 

Japan also saw with concern the western Powers getting all 
manner of privileges from China, and even trying to get territory. 
She (lid not like this at all. If these Powers became weU established 
on the mainland opposite to her, her safety might bo imperilled and, 
at any rate, her growth on the continent would be dicclted. 

In less than twenty years after her opening to the outer world, 
Japan began to be aggressive towards China. A petty dispute 
about some fishermen, who had boon shipwrecked and were murdered, 
gave Japan an opportunity to demand compensation from China. 
China refused at first, but then, threatened with war and occupied 
at the time with tho French in Annam, she gave in to Japan. This 
was in 1874. Japan was elated by this triumph and immediately 
looked round for further conquests. Korea seemed inviting and, 
picking a quarrel with her for some petty reason, Japan invaded 
her and forced her to pay a sum of money and to open some porta 
for Japanese trade. 

Korea had long been a vassal State of China. She looked to 
China for support, but China was unable to help. The Chinese 
Government, fearing that Japan might acquire too much influence, 
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advified Korea to gi7e in for the moment and also to make treaties 
with tlio weslom Powora to checkmate Japan. So Korea was 
thro^fTi open to the world by 1S82. But Japan was not going to 
8atis/icd with this. Taking advantan of China's difficulties, she 
again raised the Korean question and mode China agree to a joint 
protectorate 07er Korea—that is, poor Korea became a vaasal state 
of both. This was obvioualy a most xiosatisfactory state of affairs 
for all concerned. There was bound to bo trouble. Japan, indeed, 
wanted trouble, and in 18d4 she forced a war on China. 

The Sino-Japanese War of 18M-95 was a runaway affair for Japan. 
Her army and navy were up to date; the Chinese were still old» 
fashioned and inefficient. Japan won all along the line, and forced 
a treaty on China which put ner ou the same level as the western 
treaty Powers. Korea was declared independent, but ibis was only 
a Teil for Japanese control. China was also forced to give to Japan 
the Liaotung peninsula in Manchuria, with Port Arthur, as well as 
h'ormosa and some other islands. 

This crushing defeat of China by little Japan surprised the world. 
The westorn Powers were by no means pleased at this rise of a 
]>owerful country in the Far East. Evon during the Sino Japanese 
War, when Japan was aeon to be winning, she was warned by these 
Powers that they wduld not consent to Japan auDoxiiig any part 
of China's mainland. In spite of this waruing she took the Liaotung 
peninsula with an important port—Port Arthur. But sho wok not 
allowed to keep this. Three great Powers^iiussia, Germany and 
Franco—insists on her giving it up, and, much to her annoyance 
and anger, she bad to do so. She was not strong enough to face 
these three. 

But Japan remembered this alight upon her. It rankled and made 
her prepare for a greater struggle. Nino years later this struggle 
came with Russia. 

Meanwhile Japan, by her victory over China, had established her 
position as the strongest nation of the Far East. China had appeared 
ill all her weakness, and all fear of her vanished from the western 
Powers. They swooped down on her like vultures on a dead or 
dying body, and UM to get as much as possiblo for themselvoe. 
FWnoe, Russia, England, and Oermany-^all scrambled for sea* 
ports on the China coast and for privileges. There was an unholy 
and a most unseemly battle for conceesions. Every little thing 
was made an excuse for claiming additional privileges or concessions. 
Because two missionaries were killed, Germany seised by force 
Kiauchau in the Shantung peninsula in the east. Because Oennany 
took this, the other Powers insisted on their share of the booty. 
Russia took Port Arthur, of which she had deprived J^an three 
years previously. England took Wei-hai*wei to set off Russia's 
poesession of Port Arthur. France took a port and torritory 
in Annam. Russia also got permisaion to build a railway across 
North Manchuria, an extension of the Trans-Siberian railway. 

It was extraordinary—this shameless sonunble. Of course 
China did not enjoy parting with territory or granting oonoessions. 
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She was fenced to ame oq eyenrj occasion hj displays of naval 
force and threats of bombardment. What shall we call this 
scandalous behaviour 1 Highway robbory ? Brigandage t It ia the 
way of imperiaiifim. Somotimos it wor^ in secret; sometimes it 
covers its evU deeds under a cloak of pious sentiment and hypo* 
oritioal pretence of doing good to others. Bat in China in 1898 
there was no cloak or covering. The naked thing stood out in all 
its ugliness. 
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December 2Q, 1932 

I navi been writing to you about the Far Host, and I shall 
continue this story to-day. You may wonder why I seek to burden 
your mind with t^e wars aud disputes of the past. Tliey are not 
savoury subjects, and they are ovor and done with. 1 do not want 
to lay Bttess on thorn. But much that is happening to<day in 
the Far East has its roots in these very troubles, and some knowledge 
of thorn therefore is necessary to the understanding of modem 
problems. China, like India, is ono of the groat world problems of 
to*day. And oven os I write, a bitter dispute is going on regarding 
the Japanese conquest of Manchuria. 

I told you in my last letter of the scramble for concessions in 
China in 1S9K, ba^ed by the warships of tho western Powers. 
They seized all the good ports, and in the province lying behind the 
port they secured tdl manner of rigbts^to open mines, build rail* 
roads, etc. Aud still tho demand continued for further concessions, 
The foreign govenunenta began to talk of ** spheres of influence ” 
in Cliina. Tills is a gentle way which modem imperialistic govern¬ 
ments have of partitioning a country. There are various degrees 
of possession and control. Annexation is, of course, completo pos* 
seasion; a protectorate is something with slightly less control; 

spheres of influence" is less etiJl. But tliey aU point to the 
same thing; one step leads to another. Indeed, as we shall perhaps 
have the chance of discussing later, annexation is an old and almost 
discarded method which brings oationaiistio trouble in its train. 
It is far easier to have economic control of a country and not worry 
about the rest. 

So the partition of China seemed imminent and Japan was 
thoroughly alarmed. The fruits of her victory over China seemed 
to have gone to the western Powers, and she gazed in helpless anger 
at this splitting up of China. Above all, she was wroth with Rusma 
for preventing her from taking poeaassion of Port Arthur and then 
seizmg it herself. 
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There was one great Power, howOTer, which had so far taken no 
part in this scramble for conceseions in China or the plans for par* 
tition. This was the United States of America. They had kept 
away not because they were more virtuous than the others, but 
because they were busy developing their vast country. As tlioy 
spread westwards to the Pacific Ocean freeh areas requi^ develop* 
mont, and all their energies and wealth wore poured into this. 
Indeed, a great deal of European capital was also invested in America 
foi' this purpose. But by the end of the century Americans began 
to look abroad for investments. They looked to China, and saw 
with disapproval that the European Powers were on riie point of 
dividing it up into ** spheres of infiuenco with a view x>crha])s to 
eventual annezation. America was being left out. So America 
prenso<i for what is called the ** open •door policy in China. This 
meant that ec^ual facilities should bo given to all for trade and 
hiifliness in China. The other Powers agree<i to this. 

This continual aggression tbnroughTy frightened the Chinese 
Government, and convinced thorn that they must reform and ro* 
organize. They tried to do bo, but they had little chance to sucoeod 
on account of the continuous demands for fresh concessions. The 
Dowager Empress Tzu Hsi had boon living in retirement for some 
^ars. Tbo Chinese people began to look to lier as a possible saviour, 
^e Emperor at the time, suspecting sonic intrigue, wanted to put 
her in priHon. But the old lady retaliated by removing him from 
power and taking control herself. She took no stops for radical rc* 
form, as Japan liad done, but she concentrated on building up a 
modem army. She encouraged the formation of local barids of 
militia for defence. These b^ion of local militia calle<l themselves 
“ 1 Ho Tuan —Hand.H of Righteous Harmony. Sometimes they 
were also called ^'FisU of Righteous Harmony —1 11 o Cbuan. 
I'his latter name reached some Europeans in the port towns, and they 
translated it into Boxers ", a crude translation of a giaceful plirase. 

These " Boxers" were a patriotic reaction against foreign 
aggression and the innumerable insulU which had been offered to 
China and the Chinese by foreigners. It is not surprising that they 
did not Jovo the foreigner, who seemed to them the embodiment 
of evil. In particular they disliked missionaries, who bad mis¬ 
behaved greatly, and, as for the Chinese Christians, they considered 
them traitors to their country. They reprceonted old China making 
a last effort to protect herself from the new order. The attempt 
was not likely to succoed in this way. 

'Jliere was bound to be friction between those patriotic, anti* 
foreign, anti-missionary, conservative people and the Westerners. 
Conflicts occurred; an English missionary was murdered; manv 
Europeans and a large number of Chinese Christians were killed. 
Foreign govornmente demanded tho suppression of the patrioiie 
Boxer movement. Tbo Chinese Qovemment punished those who 
wore guilty of killing,^ut bow could it supproes its own child in this 
way I Meanwhile the Bo x or movement spread rapid ly. The foreign 
rainistors, alarmed by it, summoned troops from their warships. 
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and tluB again made the Chinese think that the foreign invasion had 
begun. S^n there was conflict. The German Minister was killed, 
and there was a siege of the foreign legations in Peking. 

" A great part of China was np in arms in sympathy with the 
patriotic Boxer movement. But the Ticm)ys of some provinoea 
remained neutral and helped the foreign Powers in this way. The 
Dowager Empress -undoubtedly sympathized with the Boxers, 
but she was not openly associated with them Foreigners tried to 
make out that the Boxers were just brigands. But as a matter of 
fact the rebellion of 1900 was a patriotic effort to free China from 
foroign interference. A high EngUsb officer in China, Sir Robert 
Hart, who was Inspector-General of the customs there at tho time, 
went through the siege of tho legations. Me tells us that the 
foreigners, and especially the missionaries, were to blame for out¬ 
raging Chinese feelings, and that the relwllion was patriotic in 
its origin, and that it was justifiable in much that it aimed at 
cannot bo questioned, and caunot be too much insisted on 

This sudden turning of tho worm irritated the western Powers 
greatly. They hurried troops, as they wore justified in doing, to 
save and protect their own people who were besieged in Peking. 
An international force under a German oommandor marched to 
relievo the legations. The Kaiser of Germany asked his troops 
in China to behave liko Huns, and probably it is from this order 
that the English took to calling all Germans Huns during the World 
War. 

Tiio Kaisor^s advice followed not only by his own troops, 
but by all the foreign armies. As these forces marched to Peking, 
the troatuient tlioy gave to the poo pie woe such that largo numbers 
jireferred suicide to falling into their hands. Chinese women in 
those days dwarfed their ^t and could not easily run away. So 
many o( them killed thomseives. In this way the allied armies 
marched on, leaving a trail of death and suicide and burning villages. 
An English war correspondent, who accompanied the allied forces, 
says : 

Tlicro ore things that I must not write, and may not be prinied 
in England, which would scero to show that this woBtom civiiitation 
i>f ours is merely a venoor over Bavarory. The actual truth has 
never boon written about any w'ar, ana this will be no oxoeptioii. 

'These armies reached Peking and relieved the legations. And 
then foliowod tho sack of Poking—the biggeet looting excursion 
since the days of Fizarro The art treasures of Peking went into 
the hands of crude and uncultured people who did not even know 
their value. And it is sad to note that the misaioDaries took a 
prominent part in this looting. Groups of people went from house 
to bouse fixing notioee on them saying that they belonged to them. 
The valuables in the house were sold, and then a move was made to 
another big house. 

The riv^ry of the Powers, and partly also the attitude of the 
United States Government, saved China fiom partition. But she 
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was made to drink the bitterest cup of buniiliation. All maimer of 
indiguitioB were heaped on her: a permanent foreign military 
force was to I'emain in Peking and also to guard the railway; many 
forts were to be destroyed; membership of an anti-foreIgn society 
was made punishable with death; further commercial privileges 
were taken and a huge sum of money extorted as an indemnity; 
and, most terrible blow of all, the Chinese Government was forced 
to put to death as rebels'' the patriotic loaders of the Boxer move¬ 
ment. Such was the Poking Protocol as it is called, which 
was siffned in 1901. 

While all this was taking place in China proper, and especially 
round Peking, the Russian Qovernmont took advantage of the 
prevailing confusion to send .large numbers of troops across Siberia 
to Manchuria. Cliina was powerless; all it could do was to protest. 
But, as it happened, the other Powers disapproved very much of 
the Russian Government taking poesosaion in this way of a large 
slice of territory. Even more anxious and alarmed was the Japanese 
Government at this development. So the Powers pressod Russia 
to go back, and the Russian Government tried to assume a look of 
virtuous pain and surprise that its honourable intentions should 
have been doubtod by ^ any one, and assured the Powers that it 
had absoiutroly no intention of interfering with China's sovereign 
rightF, and would withdraw its troo|M oh soon as order w*oh restored 
on the Russian railway in Manchuria. So everybody was satisfied, 
and, no doubt compliments must have been paid 'by the Powers 
to each other for their remarkable unsolilshnees and virtue. Bui, 
none the less, Russian troops remaiiiod in Manchuria and H[»read 
right up to Korea. 

This advance of Russia in Manchuria and to Korea angered the 
Japanese greatly. Quietly but intensively they prepared for wax. 
They remembered tho combinatioD of throe Powers against them 
in 1805. when they had been forced to give up Port Arthur after the 
China War, and i^ey tried to prevent this happening again. They 
found in England a Power whicli feared Russian advance and wanted 
to chock it. So in 1902 an Anglo-Jap&iic^xi Alliance was made with 
the object of preventing a combination of Powers from coercing 
either Power in the For East. Japan felt safe now', and took up a 
more aggressive attitude towards Russia. She demand^ that 
Russian troops be withdrawn from Manchuria. But the foolish 
'J'aaxist Government of the day looked upon Japan with contempt 
and never believed that she would fight. 

Early in 1904 war began between the two countries. Japan was 
fully prepared for it, and the Japanoee people, ogged on by their 
government's propaganda and their cult of emperor-worship, were 
aflame with patnotio fervour. Russia, *oq tho other haim, was 
whuUy unprepared, and her autocratic goveninieiit could uuly 
govern by continuous repression of the people. For a year and 
a half tliu war raged, and all Asia and Europe and America were 
witness to Japan’s victories on sea and land. Port Arthur fell to 
the Japanese after amazing deeds of saorifioe and eaomious slaughter. 
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A gre&t fleet of warship was sent by Russia from ExvtoM all the 
way by sea to the Far East. After havisg crossed half Sie world, 
trayel-stained after thoosands of miles of voyage, this mighty fleet 
arrived in the Sea of Japan, and there, in the narrow straits between 
Japan and Korea, it was sunk by the Japanese, together with its 
admiral. Nearly the whole fleet wont down in this great disaster. 

Russia, Tsarist Russia, was bard hit }}y defeat a^r defeat. 
Russia had great reserves of power; was it not she that had 
humbled Napoleon 100 years beforo ? But just then the real Russia, 
the common people of Russia, spoke. 

In the course of these letters 1 am continually referring to Russia, 
England, France, China, Japan, and so on, as if each country were 
a living entity. This is a bad habit of mine, which 1 have acquired 
from books arc newspapers. What I mean, of coarse, is the Russian 
Government, the English Govemmont of the day, and so on. 
These governments may represent nobody but a Kmall group, 
or they may represent a class, and it is not correct to think or say 
that they represent the whole people. During the nineteenth 
century the English Government might be said to have represented 
a small group of well-to-do people, the owners of land and the upper 
middle cUs^. who controlled Par Us meat. The great majority 
of the people had no say in the matter. In India to-day one hears 
Hometimcs of India sending a rupresontative to the League of Nations 
or a Ronnd-I'ablo (kmferenco or to 8C»me other function. This is 
rionaonse. The so-called repreeentativeH cannot be the rupiY^senta- 
tives of India unless the peoplo of India choose them. They are 
thus the nominees of the Government of India, which, in spite of its 
name, is Just a department of the British (Government. Russia, 
at the time of the Russo-Japanese War, was an autocracy. The 
Tear was the autocrat of all the Bussias and a very foolish 
autocrat he was. Tho workers and the peasants were kept down 
by moans of the army, and even the middle classes bad no voice 
of any kind in the government. Many a brave Russian youth raised 
his head and bis hand against this tyranny and saorincod his life 
in the fight for freedom. Many a girl wont the same way. So, 
when I talk of Russia ” doing this or doing that, of fighting 
Japan, all I nictan is the Tsarist (^vemment and nothing more. 

The Japanese war, with its disastor, brought more suffering to 
the common people. The workers often went on strike in the foe- 
toriee to bring pressure on the government. On January 22,1905, 
several thousands of peaceful peasants and workers, led by a priest, 
went in procession to the Winter Palace of the Tsar to beg for some 
relief from their sufferings. The Tsar, instead of hearing what they 
hod to say, had them shot down. There was a terrible slaughter; 
200 were Idlled, and the winter snow of Petersburg was red with 
blood. It was a Sunds^, and, ever since, that day has been called 
“ Bloody Sunday The country was deeply stirred. There v^ro 
strikes of workers, and these led up to an attempted revolution. 
This revolution of 1905 was put down with great cruelty by the 
Tsar’s Government. It is interesting for us for several reasons. 
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It waa a kind of preparation for the great revolution twelve joare 
later, in 1917, which changed the face of Russia. And it was during 
this unsuccessful revolution of 1905 that the revolutionary workers 
created a now organization which was to become so famous later on 
—the soviets. 

From telling you about China and Japan and the Russo-Japanese 
War 1 have, as is my w>y, drifted to the Russian revolution of 1905. 
But I had to tell you something of this to explain the background 
in Russia during this Mancbtirian War. It was largely ^cauae 
of this attempted rovolution and the temper of the people that 
the Tsar came to terms with Japan. 

The Russo-Japanese War ended with the Treaty of Portsmouth 
in September 1905. Portsmouth is in the (JniM States. The 
American President had invited both parties and the treaty of 
peace WEhS signed there. By this treaty Japan got back at last 
Fort Arthur and the Liaotung peninsula, which, you will romomber, 
sho had been forced to give up after the China War. Japan also 
took a great part of the railway which the Russians had built in 
Manchuria, and half of the isl^d of Sakhalien, which lies north 
of Japan. Further, Russia abandoned all claims on Korea. 

So Japan had won, and she entered the clianned circle of the 
great Powers. The victory of Japan, an Asiatic country, had a 
far-reaching effect on all the countries of Asia. I have told you how. 
OA a boy, I used to get oxcitod over it. That excitomont was shared 
by many a boy and girl and grown-up in Asia. A great European 
Power had been defeated *, tborofore Asia could still defeat Europe 
as it had done so often in the past. Nationalism spread more rapidly 
over the eastom countries and the cry of Asia for Asiatics^' 
w'as heard. But this nationalism was not a mere return to the 
past, a clinging on to old customs and beliefs. Japan's victory 
was seen to be due to her adoption of the yiow industrial methods 
of the West, and these ideas and methods became more popular 
all over the East. 
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December 30, 1932 

We havo seen how Japan'e victory over Russia pleased and 
flattered Asiatic nations. The Immediate result of it, however, 
was to add one more to the small group of ^gresaiyo, imperialistic 
Powers. The first effect of this was felt byiCoroa. Japan's rise 
meant Korea's fall. Ever since her reopening to the world, Japan 
liad marked out Korea, and partly Manchuria, as her own. Of 
course sba declared repeatedly that she was going to respect tho in¬ 
tegrity of China and the iodependenoe of Korea. The imperialist 
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Powers hare a way of giving fulsome easunuioee of good*will even 
while they rob the party concerned, of declaring the sanctity of 
life even as they kill. So Japan declar^ solemnly that she would not 
interfere in Korea, and at Uie same time carried through her old 
policy of taking poeseesion of her. Her wars with China and Russia 
both centred round Korea and Manchuria. Step by step she hod 
advanced, and now with the defeat of China and Russia, her way 
was clear. 

No scruple had ever troubled Japan in the pursuit of her imperial 
policy. She grabbed openly, not caring even to oover her designs 
with a veil. As early as 1894, just before the China War, the 
Japanese had forcibly entered the royal palace at Seoul, the capital 
of Korea, and removed and imprisoned the Queen, who would not 
do their bidding. After the Russian War, in 1905; the Japanese 
(ilovemment forced the Korean King to sign away his country's 
independence and accept Japanese suzerainty. But this was not 
good enough. In less than Eve years this unhappy king was re* 
n>oved altogether from the throne, and Korea was annexed to 
tlie Japanese Empire. Tins was in 1010. After a long history 
of over 3000 years, Korea passed away as a separate State. The 
king who was thus removed belonged to a dynasty which had driven 
out the Mongols 500 years before. But Korea, like her elder 
sister China, became fossilized and stagnant, and had to pay the 
penalty for this. 

Korea was given itsoldnameagain—Choeen.tbe land of the morning 
calm. The Japanese brought some modern reforms with them, 
but they ruthlessly crushed the spirit of the Korean people. For 
many years the struggle for independence oontinued and there were 
mauy outbreaks, the most important one being in 1919. The 
people of Korea, and especially young men and women, struggled 
gallantly against tremendous <^d8. On one occaaion, when a 
Korean organization fighting for freedom formally declared inde- 
pondeocc, and thus defied the Japwese, the story goes that they 
immediately telephoned to the police and informed them of what 
they hod done 1 Thus deliberately they sacrified themselves for 
their ideal. The suppression of the Koreans by the Japanese is a 
very sod and dark chapter in history. You will be interested to 
know that young Korean girls, many of them fresh from college, 
played a prominent part in the stnjggle. 

L^t us go back to China now. we left her rather suddenly after 
the crushing of the Boxer movement and the Peking Protocol in 
1901. China was thoroughly humiliated, and again there was an 
attempt at reform. Even the old Dowager Empress seemed to think 
that something should be done. During the Russo-Japanese 
War, China remained a parave spectator, although the fighting 
was taking place on Chinese territory—Manemuria. Japan’s 
victory strengthened the reformers in China. Education was 
modernized, and many students were eent to Europe and America 
and Japan to study modem sciences. The old system of literary 
examinations by w&oh used to be appoints was abolished. 

Q 
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This amusing system, typioal China, had lasted for 2000 yeatfs— 
ever since the days of ^e Haa dynasty. It had long outgrown its 
utility, and was keeping back CM\r\A ; so it was that it was 
abolished. And yet, tn ita way, it was for long am a wonderful 
thing. It represonted the Chinese outlook on life, wnioh was neither 
feudal nor priestly, as in meet other countries of Asia and Europe, 
but was based on reason. The Chinese have always been the least 
religiouH of people, and yot they have followed their system of an 
othioal and reg^ted life more strictly than any religious people. 
They tried to develop a rational society, but as they limitm this 
within the four comers of the ancient cla^os, progress and necessary 
changes were prevented and there was stagnation and fosailization. 
We in India have much to loam from this Chinese rationalism, for 
we are still in the grip of caste and dogznatic religion and priest¬ 
craft and feudal ideas. Tbo great Chinese sage Confucius gave a 
warning to his people which is worthy of remombranoe : *' Never 
have anything to do with those who pretend to have dealings with 
the supernatural. If you aliuw supernaturalism to get a foothold 
in your country, the result would be a dreadful calamity.** In 
our country unfortunately many a man with a tuft of hsii on his 
head, or matted locks, or long beard, or intricate markings on the 
forehead, or saffron cloak, poses as an agent of the supernatural 
and heeces the common people. 

But China, with all her old-time rationalism and culture, had lost 
grip with the present, and her old institutions gave her little help 
ill her hour of difBculty. The march of events had vitalir^od many 
of her cbOdren and made them seek diligently for light elsewhere, 
'l.'hey bad shaken up evm the old Dowager Empress, who talked 
of granting a constitution and self-government, and sent a com- 
mission to foreim countries to study their constitutions. 

I'iie Chinese Covommont under the old Dowager was moving at 
last. But the people were moving faster. As early as 1894 Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen had founded the '* China Revival Society **, which 
many joined as a protest against the unfair and one-sided treaties— 
the unequal treaties '* they are called by the Chinese—which the 
foreign Powers had forced on China. This society grew, andattracted 
to it the youth of the country. In 1911 it changed its name to the 
Kuo-Min-Tang—the ** People*B National Party* —and beeame the 
centre of t he (^ioese Revolution. Dr. Sun, the inspirer of the move¬ 
ment, looked to the United States for his model. He wanted a re¬ 
public, not a constitutional monarchy, as in England, and certainly 
no emperor-worship, as in Japan. The Chinese had never made a 
fetish of their emperors, besides, the reigning dynasty was 
hardlv Chinese. It was Manchu, and there was a gem deal of anti- 
Man(^u feeling. It was this ferment in the people that had moved 
the Dowager Empress. But the old lady died soon after her 
proclamations about the coming constitution. Siran^y enough, 
noth the old Dowager and her nephew the Emperor, whom she had 
removed from the throne, died within twenty-four hours of each 
other in November 1908. A babezK>w became &e oonunal Emperor. 
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Agftln there vere loud demude for the ceUing of a parliament* 
and aoti-Manc^o and anti-monarchica] fMiog rose h^ber. The 
rerolnttonariee fathered strengUi. The only strong man who 
might have fiMed them was the vioeroy of a provinoe* Yuan Shih- 
Kai. This man was a wily old fox, but he happened to oontrol 
the only modem and efficient army in China, called the ** model 
army Very foolishly, the Manchu rulers irritated and dis* 
missed Yuan, and thus loet tho only man who might have saved thorn 
for a while. In October 1911 revolution broke oat in the valley of 
the Yangtze, and soon a ^eat pari of Central and South China 
was in revolt. On New Tear’s Day in 1912 these provinces in 
revolt proclaimed a republic with its capital at Nanking. Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen was chosen os President. 

Meanwhile Yuan Shih-Kai bad been watching the drama ready 
to intervene when it would be to his advantage to do so. Tho story 
of Yuan’s dismissal by the Regent (who was acting for his sod, tho 
infant Emperor) and his sub^uent recall is interesting. Every* 
thing was done with all courtesy and poUtonese in the old China. 
When Yuan bad to be dismissed it was aruiounced that he was sufier* 
ing hrom a bod leg. Of course everyone knew that his leg was in 
excellent condition, and that this was just the conventional method 
of trending him away. But Yuan had his revenge. Two years later, 
in 1911, when mutiny and revolt had broken out against the Oovem* 
niont, tho Regent summoned Yuan in alarm. Yuan had no in ton* 
lion of going uuIons his terms wore granted. So be replied to the 
Regent Uiat ho I'ugrettod that he could not possibly leave homo just 
then, as his Jog was not yot well enough for him to travel 1 His 
leg recovered with romarkable speed when his conditions were 
accepted a month later. 

But it woe too late to chock the revolution, and Yuan was clever 
enough not to compromise himself by committing himself to oithor 
side. Finally he aavieed the abdication of the Uanchus. With a 
republic facing them and deserted by their own general, tho Manchu 
rulers had little choice loft. On February 12, 1912, an Edict of 
Abdication was iseuod, and thus disappear ^ Manchu dynasty 
from tho Chinese stage, after over two and a half centuries of 
memorable rule. Aooording to a Chinese phrase: They bad come 
in with the roar of a tiger, to disappear like the tail of a snake.” 

On this same day, February 12, there took place a strange cere* 
mony in Nanking, the new Republican capita, and also the place 
where stood the mausoleum of the first Ming eovereigD—a oeremMiy 
which brought together the old and the new in vivid contrast. 
Sun Yat Bm, Prudent of the Republic, went with his Cabinet 
to this mausoleum and presented offerings in the old way. And 
in the course of his address on this occasion, bo said t We are 
initiating the example to Eastern Asia of a republican form of 
government; success comes early or late to those who strive, but 
the good are sorely rewarded in the end. Why, then, should we 
repine to*day that victory has tarried long! ” 

For many a long year, at home and in exile, Dr. Sun had labovred 
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for China's freedom> and succeas seemed to have oome at last. But 
freedom ia a slippery friend, and eucoess demands full payment 
before it comes, and often it mocks us with vain hope, and teste 
US with many a hardship, before it can be secured. China's and Dr. 
8im’s journey were far from over. For many a year the young 
Republic had to fight for its life, and even to-day, twenty«ono years 
after, when it should have come of age, the future of Qiina hangs 
in the balance. 

The Monchus had abdicated, but Yuan still stood in the way of 
the Republic, and no one seemed to know what he would do. He 
controlled the North, the Republic the South. For the sake of 
peace, and to avoid civil war, Dr. Sun eflTaoed himself, retired from 
the presidentship and had Yuan Shih«Kai elected as president. 
But Viian was no republican. He was out to gain power to exalt 
himself. Ho borrow^ money from foreign Powers to crush the very 
Hcpiibiic which had honoured him by electing him President. 
He dismissed Parliament and dissolved the Kuo*Min-Taug. 
This led to a split, and a rival governmoui, with Dr. Sun as its head, 
was set up in the South. The split which Dr. Sun hod sought to 
avoid by all the means in his power had come, and thero were two 
governments in China when the World War broke out. Yuan tried 
to become emperor, but he failed and died soon after. 


iin 

FARTHER INDIA AND THE EAST INDIES 

Pcc^mber 31, 1032 

We have done with the Far East for a while. We have seen some* 
thing of India also during the nineteenth century, and it is time that 
wo moved westward to Europe and America and Africa. But before 
we tako this long journey, I should like you to have a glimpse of 
the south-east comer of Asia and bring our knowledge of it up to 
date. It is long since we considered these countries. I have re* 
ferrod to them in some previous letters rather vaguelv and variously 
and f>erhape not very correctly, os Malaysia and Indonesia and the 
East Indies and Farther India. I doubt if any of those names 
covers the whole area, but so long as we understand each other, 
what’s in a name ? 

Look at a map if you have one handy. To the south-east of Asia 
you will soo a peninsula consisting of Burma and Siam, and what 
is DOW called French ]ndo*Chjna. And from between Burma and 
Siam a thin tongue of land shoots out—the Malay Peninsula-* 
fattening out towards the end, with the city of Sin^pore at the tip. 
From Malay to Australia there lie many isluds, big ones and smsil, 
curiously s^p^, giving the impreasion of the ruins of a nant bridge 
oonneoting Ama and Australia. These islands are the East Indies, 
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and to tho north of these lie the Philippines. A modern map will 
tell you tJiat Burma and Malay are uncier the British; Jndo-Cliina 
is French» and, in between, Siam is an indepondent country. The 
£^t Indies—Sumatra and Java and a groat part of Borneo and 
the Celebes and Moluccas, the famous epioc'islaodA which drew the 
mariners of Europe across many thousands miles of perilous seas— 
are Dutch. The i^hilippine Islands ore under American domination. 

That is the present position of those countries of the eastern 
BOOS. But you will remember my telling you of India's children 
who went and coloni 2 ed these countries nearly 2000 years ago; 
of tho great empires tliat flourished there for long ages; of beautiful 
cities with wondorful buildings; of trade and commerce and a 
mingling of Indian and Chinese culture and civilization. 

In my last loiter dealing with these countries (it is number 7D) 

I told you of tho fall of the Portiiguose Eni]nro of the East and the 
rise of the British and Dutch Ejist India Companies. In the Philip¬ 
pines the Spaniards still ruled. 

The British and tho Dutch had combined to defeat and drive 
out the PoringueHO. They succocd«l, but there was little love 
between tho victors, and they quarrelled with each other frequently. 
On one occasion, in 1023, t^e Dutch Governor of Amboyna in the 
Moluc^oas hod the entire English staiT of tlio Eo^t India CoTn]}any 
arrested and executed on a charge of conspiring against the Dutch 
Govenimont. This wholosalo execution is known as the Massacre 
of Amboyua. 

One fact I would have you remember; I have told you of it in ' 
earlier letters. At this poriod^that is, during the seventeenth 
century and after—Europe was not an industrim countrv. It did 
not manufacture goods on any large scale for export. The days of 
the big macliineand the Industrial Revolution wore far distant still. 
A^ia was more of a manufacturing and exporting country than 
Europe. Wlien the goods of Asia went to Europe, they were paid 
for partly by European goods and partly out of the treasure that came 
from Spanish America. This tn^a Iwtween Asia and Europe was 
a profitable one. Tho Portuguoec had controlled it for a long time 
and had grown rich by it; tho British and Dutch East India Com¬ 
panies wore formed to share in it. But the Portumjose looked upon 
this trade as their peculiar preserve, and w'ould not allow any 
ono to share in it. They had had no diflficulty with the Spaniards 
in the Philippines, as the Spaniards were more interested in religion 
than in trade. There was little of rolinon about the British and 
Dutch adventurers who came on behalf of the two new trading 
companies. Soon there was conflict. 

The Portuguese had boon ruling for over a century and a quarter 
in the East. They were far popular with the people they ruled 
and thoro wae dieoonteut. The two trading companies of Englaud 
and Holland took advantage of this discontent and helped these 
people to get rid of the Portuguese, but, iromodiately amr, they 
themselves stepped into the place vacated by tho Portuguese. As 
rulers of India and the East Indies they took tribute from the people 
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in the ehape of heavy taxes and in other ways, and this helped them 
greatly in carrying on the foreign trade without any great burden 
on Europe, ^e great difficulty N^oh Europe h ad previously 
experienced in paying for the goods from eastern ooantries was thus 
leeaened. Even so, aa we have seen, England tried to stop the 
inflow of Indian goods by prohibition and heavy duties. Matters 
stood thus till the coming of the Industrial Revolution. 

The conflict of the Dutch and the British in the East Indies did 
not last long, because the British withdrew from it. They were 
beginning to get busy in India, and had their hands full. So these 
East Indian islands were left entirely to the Dutch East India 
Company, with the exception of the Philippines, which remained 
under the Spanish. As tne Spanish cared very little for trade and 
were not trying to conquer any further territory, the Dutch had no 
rivals now in this area. 

The Dutch East India Company, like ite namesake th^ British 
Company in India, settled down to make as much money as possible. 
For a 150 years this trading company ruled these islands. They 
did not pay the slightest attention to the welfare of the people. 
They oppressed them and extorted as much tribute out ox them 
as was possible. When it was eaay to make money by taking 
tribute, trade became a secondary consideration and languishea. 
The Company was thoroughly inofficiont, and the Dutchmen who 
went out to serve it belonged to the seme type of unscrupulous 
adventurers as the factors or agents of the British Company in 
India. Money-making, by fair means or foul, was their chief con¬ 
cern. In India the resources of the country were far greater, and 
even a great deal of mismanagement could be covered up; in India 
also a number of able British governors made the administration 
efficient at the top, even though it crushed the people at the bottom, 
But you will remember that the great Revolt of 1857 put an end 
to the British East India Company. 

The Dutch East India Company went from bad to worse, and 
ultimately in 1798 the Netherlands Government took direct charge 
of the eastern Islands. Soon after, owing to the Napoleonic 
Wars in Europe and Holland becoming a part of Napoleon’s Empire, 
the Englbh Government took poBseasion of these islands. For 
five years they were treated as a province of British India, and 
during this period coxxsiderable refonns were introduced. With 
the f^ of Napoleon, the East Indiee were returned to Holland. 
During the five years that Java was oonnected with the British 
Indian Government, an able Englishman, Thomas Stamford Raffles, 
acted as Lieutenant-Governor m Java. Raffles reported that the 
history of the Dutch colonial administration ** is one of the most 
extraordinary relations of treachery, bribery, massacre, and mean- 
nees **. Among other practices, the Dutch officials used to hare a 
regular system of kidnapping k) the Celebes in orderr to 

secure alavee for use in java. This kidnapping was accompanied 
by devastation and killing. 

The direct* rule of the Netherlands Government was no better 
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than that of the Company. In some ways it was evon more oppres* 
sive for tlio ]) 60 plc. You will remember perhaps what 1 told you 
of the Jndieo Plantation system in Bengal, which caused so much 
misery to the cultiystore. Something similar to this system, only 
much worse, waa introduced in Java and elsewbero. In the days 
of the Company the people were made to supply goods. Now, 
under the " culture system '' os it waa called, ^ey were forced to 
work for a certain period every year, which was supposed to be about 
a third or a quarter of the cultivator's time, m practice, often 
enough, almost all the cultivator's time was taken up. The Dutch. 
Government worked througli contractors, who were given advances 
of money, free of any inUsrest, by the government. These con* 
tractors then exploit^ the land with the help of forced labour. 
The produce of the land was supposed to bo shared, in certain fixed 
proporttonM, bettwoon the government, the contractor and tho 
cultivaU^r. Probably tho poor cultivator's share woe the smallcet 
of all; I do not know exactly what it was. Tho government also 
laid it down that certain produota that were required In Europe 
must bo grown over part of the land. Among those were tea, 
coffee, sugar, indigo, etc. As in tho cose of the indigo plat)tations 
in Bengal, these had to bo grown even though the profit was loss than 
it otherwise might bo. 

The Dutch Government made enormous profits; the contractors 
flourisbod; tho cultivators starved and lived in misery. In tho 
middle of the iiinotoenth century there w as a terrible ihinine, and 
vast numbers of people died. Only then was it thought necessary 
to do something lor the unhappy cultivator. Slowly his conditions 
were bettered, but even as late as 11)16 there was still forced labour. 

In the latter half of the ninotoonth century a number of educational 
and other reforms were introduced by tbo Dutch. A new middle 
class bos grown up and a nationalist movement has demanded 
freedom. As in India, some very halting advance has been mode, 
and feeble assemblies, with little real power, have been established. 
About five years ago there waa a revolution in the Dutch East Indies; 
it was crushed with great cruelty. But no amount of cruelty or 
oppression can kill the spiiit of fre^om which has arisen in Java and 
the other islands. 

The Dutch East Indies are now known as Netherlands India. 
Every fortnight an air borvioo goes all the way from Holland, across 
Europe and Asia, to the city of Batavia in Java. 

I have finished my outline story of the East Indian islands, and 
now I want to cross over to tbo mainland of Asia. Of Burma there 
is little more to be said. Often the country was divided between 
North and South, and the two struggled with each other. SomotimeB 
a powerful king united the two and even ventured to conquer 
neighbouring Siam. And then, in the nineteenth century, came the 
cot&cts with the British. The Burmese Kiu, over*oonfident 
of his strength, invaded and annexed Assam, first Burmese 
War with the British in India followed in 1824, and Assam went to 
the British. The British now discovered that the Burmese Govern- 
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ment aod arnsy were weak, and tho deeire to annex the whole country 
came to them. SiiJy pretexts wore found for a second and a third 
war, and by 1885 the whole kin^om was annexed and made part 
of the British Indian Empire. Since thon Burmafate has been 
linked with India's. 

South of Burma, the British had also spread in the Ualay 
Peninsula. They t^k possession of the island of Singapore early 
in the nineteenth century, and owing to ita happy situation it soon 
became a rising commercial city and a port of call for all ships 
going to the Far East. The old port of Malacca, farther up in the 
peninsula, declined. From Singapore the British began to spread 
north. There were many small States in the Malay Peninsula, 
most of them vassal to Siam. By the end of the reiitury all these 
States were British protectorates, and they were joined together in a 
kind of federation named the “ Federated Malay States Siam 
bad to give up all the rights she possessed in some of these States 
to England. 

Siam was thus being surrounded by European Powers. To the 
west and south, in fiunna and Malay, England was supreme; 
to the cost France was aggressive and was absorbing Annam. 
Ann am aoknowledced China's suzerainty, but that was of little help 
when China herself was in diiUculties. You will remember my tell* 
ing you in a recent letter on China about fighting betwc»en France 
and China over the French invasion of Annam. FVance was checked 
a little, but only for a while. In the second half of the nineteenth 
century France built up a groat colony, called French Indo-China, 
including Annam and Cambodia. Cambodia, where in the old days 
the Empire of Angkor the Magnificent had flourished, was a subject* 
State of Siam. Franco established its sway over it by threat of war 
with tiiam. It is worth noticing that all the early intrigues of the 
French in these countries were carried on through French mis* 
eionariee, One of these missionariee was senteno^ to death for 
some reason or other, and it was to secure reparation for this that 
the first French expedition was sent in 1857. This expedition seized 
the port of Saigon in the south, and from there ^onoh control 
spreM north. 

1 am afraid there is a great deal of repetition in these sordid 
tales of imperialist advance in the countries of Asia. The methods 
were more or less the same everywhere, and almost everywhere 
they succeeded. I have dealt with country after country, and 
finished the story, for the time being at least, by putting it under 
some European Power. Only one oou ntry in south •east Asia escaped 
this fate, and this was Siam. 

Siam was lucky to escape, wedged in as she was between England 
in Burma and JBVance in Indo-China. Perhaps it was because 
of the presence of those European rivals to the right and left of her 
that she escaped. She owed her good fortune aJso to the fact that 
she was having a spoil of fairly good government and there were 
no internal troubles, as there had boon in many other countries. But 
good government wss, of oourse, no guarantee against foreign 
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inTftflioii. Ah it ijappened, England bad her hands full in India 
and Burma, and France in Indo*Cbina. By the time both of them 
had reached the frontiers of Siam* late in the nineteenth centu^* 
the day for annexations was already pasaing. Ihe spirit of re¬ 
sistance was rising in the East, and nationaliBt movoments were 
begimiing in the colonies and dependenoieB. There was danger 
of war between Siam and lYance oyer Cambodia, but Siam gave in 
and avoided friction with the French. To the west a strong moun¬ 
tain barrier protected Siam from the British in Burma. 

I have told you that twice at least in the post the Burznn.*^ kings 
have invaded Siam, and even annexed it. The last invasion was 
in 1767, when the Siamese capital named Ayuthia or Ayudhia 
(note how Indian names occur) was deetroyed. Soon, however, 
the Burmese were driven out by a popular rising and a new dynasty 
began with King Kama I in 1782. Evon to-day, just a 150 years 
later, this dynasty still reigns in Siam, and all the kings seem to be 
called Kama Under this now dynasty Siam bad good but 
rather paternal govemmeDt and, very wisely, an effort was made to 
cultivate good rations with foreign Powers. I'bo ports were opened 
for foreign trade, commercial treaties were made with certain 
foreign Powers, and some reforms were introduced in the administra¬ 
tion. The new capital woa Bangkok. AH this was not enough to 
keep the imperialirt wolves away. England spread in Malay and 
took SiaiuoHo territory there; France got Cambodia and other 
Siamese territory to the east. Frances and England nearly came 
to blows over Siam in 1896. But then, in the recognised imperialist 
fashion, they agreed to guaranteo the integrity of the remaining 
portions of Siamese territory and, at the same time, divided this up 
into three spheres of influence The eastern part was the French 
sphere, the western was the British, and in between there was a 
neutral area where both could have their pickings. Having thus 
solemnly guaranteed the integrity of Siam, a few years lator France 
took some more territory to the east, and England of course then 
had to take some componsation in the south. 

Still, in spite of all this, a part of Siam has escaped European 
domination, and that is the only country to do so in this part of 
Asia. The tide of European aggression has been checked now, and 
there is little chance of Europe getting more territory in Asia. 
The time is soon oomingwhen the European Powers in Asia will have 
to pack up and go home. 

Siam was till recently and autocratic monarchy and, in spite of 
some reforms, there was a good deal of feudalism. A few months 
ago there was a revolution ther e a peaceful one—and the upper 
middle classeB, it seems, came to the front. Some kind of parliament 
has been established there. The king, of the dynasty of Kama I, 
wisely agreed to the change, and so the dynasty has remained. 
Siam has thus now a oonsritutional monarchy. 

One other country of south-east Asia remains for us to oonsidar— 
the Philippine Islands. I wanted to write about them also in 
leUer, but it is late and I am tired, and the letter is long enough. 
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This is the last letter I shall write to yoa this year—1932—'for the 
old year has nm its course and is at its last gasp. Id aDOtber 
three hours it will be no more and will become a memory of the 
past. 


120 

ANOTHER NEW YEAR’S DAY 

Neu> Year's Day, 1933 

It is New Year's Day to*day. The earth has completed another 
cycle round the sun. It recognizee do special days or holidays, as 
it rushes ceaselessly through space, caring not at all what happens 
on its surface to the innumerable midgets that crawl on it, and 
quaiTol with each other, and imagine tbeznselvee—men and women— 
in iLeir foolish vanity, the salt of the earth and the bub of the 
uziiveree. The earth igDores her children, but we can hardly 
ignore ourselves, and on New Year's Day many of us are apt to 
reet awhile in our life's joumoy and look book and grow reminiscent, 
and then look forward and try to gather hope. So 1 am reminie* 
cent tO'day. It is my third consecutive New Year's Day in prison, 
though in between 1 was out in the wider world for many months. 
Going farther back, I remember that during the last eleven years I 
have spent five New Years' Days in prison. And 1 begin to wonder 
how many more such days and other days I shall see in prison 1 
But I am an " habitusJ " now, in the language of the prison, and 
that many times over, and I am used to gaol life. It is a strange 
contrast to my life outside, of work and activity and large gather• 
logs and public speaking and a ruabing about from place to place. 
Here all is diSeient; everything is quiet, and there is little move* 
mont, and I sit for long intervals, and for long hours I am silent. 
The days and the we^ and the months pass by, one after the 
other, merging into each other, and there is little to distinguish 
one from the other. And the past looks like a blurred picture with 
nothing standing out. Yesterday takes one back to the day of 
one's arrest, for in between is almost a blank with little to impress 
the mind. It is the life of a vegetable rooted to one place, growing 
there without comroent or argument, mlent, motionless. And 
sometimes the activities of the outside world appear strange and a 
little bewildering to one in prison; they seem mkant and unreal— 
a phantom show. So we develop two natures, the active and the 
passive, two ways of living, two personalities, like Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. Have you read this story of Robert Louis Stevenson's % 
One gets used to everything in time, even to the routine and 
sameness of gaol. And rest is good for the body; and qniet is 
good for the mind; it one think. ** Ia rtpo$ t9t une bonne 

choH, mate t^ennm €S( son frhn / " And now perhaps you will 
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understand what them letters to you have meant to me. They 
may be dull reading to you and tedious and prolix. But they 
have filled up my gaol life and given me an occupation which has 
broucht me a great deal of joy. It was just two years ago to-day, 
on New Year’s Day, that I began them in Naini Prison, and I 
continued them on my return to gaoL Sometimes I have not 
written for weeks, sometimes I have written daily. When the 
mood to write captured mo and 1 sat down with pen and paper, I 
moved in a different world, and you were my darling companion, 
and gaol with all its works was forgotten. Those letters thus came to 
represent for me my escapes from gaol. 

This letter tliat I am now writing is numbered 120, and this 
numbering began only nine months ago in Bareilly Gaol. 1 am 
amazed that I have written so much already, and I fear what you 
will say or fool when this mountain of letters descends upon you 
in one great mass. But you cannot grudge me my escapos and 
journeys from prison. It is more than seven months since I saw 
you, my dear. What a long time it has been f 

The story that my letters have contained has not boon a very 
pleasant one. History is not pleasant. Man, in spite of his groat 
and vaunted progress, is still a very unpleasant and selfish animal. 
And yet perhaps it is possible to see the silver lining of progress 
right through the long and dismal record of selfishness and quarrel* 
BOmenesa and inhumanity of man. 1 am a bit of an optimist and 
am inclined to take a hopeful view of things, but optimism must 
not blind us to the dark spots around us and to the danger of an 
unthinking optimism itself being very much misplaced. For the 
world as it has boon and is still gives little enough ground for 
optimism. It is a hard place for the idealist and for him who does 
not take his beliefs on trust. AH manner of questions arise for 
which there is no straight answer ; ail manner of doubts come 
which do not easily vanish. Why should there be so much folly 
and misery in the world t That is the old question that troubled 
Prince Siddhartha 2,500 years e^o in this country of ours. The 
story is told that he asked himself this question many a time before 
enlightenment came to him, and ho became the Buddha. He 
askM himself, it is said : 

** How ujui it be iliat Brehm 
Would mako a world and koep it misenble, 

Sifioe if all powerful, he leaves it so. 

He is not good, and if not powerful. 

He is not Godt *' 

In our own country the fight for freedom goes on, and yet many 
of our oountiymen pay little heed to it and argue and quarrel 
among themselvee, and think in terms of a sect or a religious group 
or narrow class, and forget the larger good. And some, blind to 
the vision of freedom, 

. . took truce with tyrants and grew teme. 

And gathered up oast crowns and creeds to wear, 

And rags and tnaMs regilded,** 
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Id the name of law aod order, tyranny flouriafaes and tries to 
crush those who will not submit to it. Strange that the very 
thing that should be a refuge of the weak and the oraresaed should 
become a weapon in the hand of the oppressors. This letter has 
bad several quotations already, but I must give you one other 
which appMls to me and which sooms to fit in with our present 
state. It is from a book of Monteaqmeu, a French philosopher of 
the eighteenth century, whom 1 have mentioned already in one of 
my earlier lotiera. 

11 iCy o point de plu4 cruellc tyrannic guc cclU guc l*on csercc 
d Voml>rc dec loie ei avee lea eouUurs dc la yuatice, lor9git*on va pour 
ain#i dirs noyer dec malhouroux cur la planche mime cur laguellc 
ilc 9*4taUnt caut4c,*' 

This loiter has become much too dismal for a Mew Year Day 
letter. That is highly unbocoming. Indoed, I am not dismal, 
and why should we be dismal! Wo have the joy of workine and 
struggling for a groat cause; wo have a groat loader, a bolovod 
frieuu and a trusty guido, whose sight gives strength and whose 
touch inspiies; and we Itave the surety that sucooss awaits us, 
and sooner or later w'o shall achieve it. Life would be dull and 
colourless but for the obstacles that we have to overcome and 
the fights that we have to win. 

Ana ^ou, my darling one, on the threshold of life, must have 
no dealings with the dismal and the dreary. You will faoo life 
and all that it brings with a joyful and sorone countenance, and 
welcome such difficulties aa may come your way for the pleasure 
of surmounting them. 

And so, au revdir, bien aim^, and may this be not too long in 
coming! 
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THE PHILIPPINES AND THE UNITED STATES 

OF AMERICA 


January 3, 1933 

HAVmo digressed a little on New Year's Day, wo must now 

i et on with our story. We might aa well deal with the Philippine 
slands so that the picture of the eastern part of Asia might be 
completed. Why should we pay special attention to these islanda! 
There are many other island in Asia and elsewhere which I am 
not even mentioning in the course of these letters. Wo are trying 
to follow tho growth of the new imjierialisia in Asia and its reactions 
on tho older civilizations. India is tho model empire for this 
study; China shows us another and a different, but also a vastly 
important, aspect of the spread of this industrial imperialism. 
The East Indies, Indo-Chioa, etc., have also something to teach 
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us. Id the ^a.ine wfty the Philiroines h&Te interest for us. This 
interest is increased because we &d a new Power in action here— 
the United States of America. 

We saw that in China the United States were not as aggresaive 
as the other Powore; on some oocasions they even help^ China 
by restraining the other imiMiialist goveinmente. This was not 
duo to their dislike of imperialism or to a love of China, but to 
certain internal facteis which made them diifer fiom the European 
countries. These European countries were tightly packed in a 
small contioent, thickly populated, with little elbow-room for each 
other. There was always iriction and trouble. With tho ooming 
of induatrialism their population grew rapidly, aud they began to 

E roduce more and more goods which they could not dispose of at 
ome. Food was requii^ for the growing population and raw 
materiale for the factories and markets for the manufactured 

S oode. Tho urgent economic necessity for fuIiUJing these wants 
rove thorn to dletaut oountricH and to wars for empire among 
themselves. 

These considerations did not apply to tbo United Staton. Thoir 
country was about as big as Europe and the population was small, 
"niere was plenty of room for everybody, plenty of opportimitiea 
for devoting thoir energies to the development of their own vast 
undovolo|x>d territories. As railways were built they went west 
and spread further and farther till they reached tho Pacifio Ocean. 
All this work in thoir own country kept the Americans busy, and 
they had no time or incHnatiou for colonial adventures. Indeed, 
at one time, as I have told you, a demand for labour on tho Cali* 
fornJati coast made them ask tho Chlncsu Government for Chinese 
workers, a request which was comjdiod with and which later created 
bitterness between tho tw*o countries. This preoccupation of the 
Americans witli their own country kept thorn away from tho race 
for empire in which the European Ctevernments were indulging. 
They interfered in China only when they felt that they must, and 
when they feared that the other Powers would divide tho country 
among themselves. 

The Philippinoe, however, came under direct American rule. 
They tell us of American imperialism, and so have interest for us. 
Do not im^ino that the empire of the United States is confined 
to tho Pliilippine Xslauds. Outwardly that is the only empire 
they have got, but, profiting by the experience and troubles of 
other imperialist Powers, they have improved on the old methods. 
They do not tako the teouble to annex a country, as Britain annexed 
India; ail they are intereeted in is profit, and so they take stepe to 
control the wealth of the country. Through the control ot the 
wealth it k easy enough to control the people of the country and, 
indeed, the land itself. And so without much trouble, or friction 
with an aggressive nationalism, they control the country and share 
its wealth. This ingenious method is called economic imperialism. 
The map does not show it. A country may appear to be itee and 
independent if you eonsuH geography or an atlas. But if you 
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look behind ^eil ycm will find that It is id the grip of another 
country, or rather of ita bankers and big busineaB xaen. It is this 
iDTiaible empire that the United States 5 Amedca possesses. And 
it is this invisible but none the lees ofTective empire which Britain 
is trying to preserve for herself, in India and else^^ere, when out* 
wardly she hands over control of the political machine to the 
people of the country. This is a dangerous thing and we must 
beware of it. 

We need not look into this invisible economic ampiro at this 
stMe, for the Philippines are part of the risible empire. 

’^ere is also another, though a minor and rather sentimental, 
reason for our interest in the Philippines. To-day they have a 
Spanish*American appearance, but tho whole background of their 
old culture came from India. Indian culture travelled to them vta 
Sumatra and Java and touched almost every aspect of Itfcy^sooial, 
religious, and political. Old Indian myths and biories and part of 
our literature reachod them. Their lanraa^^ contain many Sans* 
krit words. Their art is influenced by India, and so are their laws 
and handicrafts. Even drees and ornamentation bear this impress. 
The Spaniards, during their long rule of over 300 years, tried to 
destroy all evidonco of this old Indian culture, and so little n^mains 
now. 

Tho Spauisli occupation of those islands bogan as long ^o aa 
Ifififi. They arc thus among the earlleet footholds of Europe in 
Asia. They wero governed quite differently fiom the Portuguese 
or British or Dutch colonies. Trade was not encouraged. Religion 
was the background of the governments, and the officials were 
mostly misBionaries and cLur^men. It has been called a Mis* 
sionariea' Empire*’. No attempt was made to improve the con* 
ditioQ of tho people. There was misgovemmont and oppression 
and heavy taxation, and attempts at forced oonvmions to Chris* 
tianlty. These conditions naturally led to many revolts. Many 
Ciiinoee came over to the islands to carry on trade. As they 
refused to become Ohristiaos, massacres of them were organked. 
English and Dutch merchants were not allowed, partly because 
often they were enemies, and partly because they were Protestant 
Christians, and thus heretics in the eyes of the Itonsan Cathobe 
Spaniards. 

Conditions worsened. But one good result followed. The 
different parts and groups of the islands wero united, and a national 
eoDSciousneBS began to arise in the nineteenth oentury. The open* 
ing out of the islands to foreign merchants about the middle of^this 
century led to some reforms in education and other departments, 
and trade and business grew. A Filipino middle class developed. 
There had been mter-maniagas between the Spaniards and tlie 
Filipinos, and many Filipinos had Spanish blood. Spain came to 
be looked up to almost as a home country and Spanish ideas spread. 
None the less, the spirit of nationalism grew, and as it was repressed 
it became revolutionary. There was no idea at first of separation 
from Spain: self-government was demanded and some representa* 
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tion m Spain's feeble and ineSectiTe parliament called the ** Cortee 
It is curioua hovr national moremente ererywhere begin moderately 
and IneTitably become more extreme and stand ultimately for 
separation and independence. A demand for freedom suppreseed 
has to be met later with compound interest. So in the Philippmes 
the demand grew; national organizations were formed to enroroe 
it and secret eocietios also spread. A ''Young Filipino Party 
whose leader was Dr. Joso Rizal, played a prominent part, ^he 
Spatiiah authorities tried to crush the movement by the only 
method which governments seem to know^terrorism. Rizal and 
large numbers of other leaders were sentenced to death and executed 
in 1896. 

This was the last straw. Open rebellion then broke out against 
the Spanish Government, and the Filipinos issued their ** deolara« 
tion of independence **. For a full year the stri^glo continued, 
and the Spaniards could not crush the rebellion. Then promise of 
substantial reforms led to a suspension. Notliing, however, was 
done by Spain, and in 1898 the roboUion broke out afresh. 

Meanwhile the American Govommont had quarrelled with Spain 
over some other matter and war was declared between the two 
cotmtries. An American fleet attacked the Philippines in April 
1898. The rebel Filipino leaders, fully expoeUng that the great 
American Hopublio would stand for Filipino freedom, helped the 
Americans in the war. I'hey again declared their indopendenoo 
and organized a republican government. A Filipino Congress 
ossembM in September 1698, and by the end ot Novomtmr a 
constitution was adopted. But whUe this constitution was being 
discussed by this Congress, Spain wan being defeated by the United 
States. Spain was weak, and before tho ond of the year confessed 
herself beaten and the war endod. In the terms of peace Spain 
handed over the Philippine Islands to the United States, ^is 
genoroOH gift cost her nothing at all, as the Filipino rebels had 
already put an end to Spanish authority. 

The United States Government now took steps to take possession 
of the islands. Tho Filipinos protested and pointed out ^at Spain 
had no business and no power to transfer tho iiuands, as she possessed 
nothing to transfer at the time. Their protest was in vain, and 
just when they were congratulating themselves on their newly won 
freedom, they had to fight afresh and fight a vastly moro powerful 
government than that of Spain. For ^ree and a half years they 
carried on their gallant struggle, for a few months as an organized 
government, and later by means of guerrilla warfare. 

The revolt was finally suppressed and American rule eetablished. 
Considerable reforms were introduced, especially in education, but 
the demand for independence continu^. In 1916 the United 
States Congress passed a bill known as the ** Jones Bill by which 
^ey transferred some powers to an elected legislature. But the 
American Governor«General has the right to interfere, and be has 
often done so. 

There have been no risings against the United States authorities 
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in the island; but the Filipinos have refused to be oontont with 
their present lot euid have carried on their agitation and demand 
for independence. The Americans have often assured them, in tiie 
true imperialist manner^ that th^y were there only for the Filipinos' 
benefit and would leaTe the islands as soon as the Filipinos were 
capable of carrying on by tbemselvea. Even in the Jones BiU of 
1916 it was stated that " it is, as it always has boon, the purpc^e 
of the people of the United States to withdraw ^eir sovereignty 
over the Philippine Islands and to recognize their independence as 
soon as a stable goverumont can be established therein In spite 
of this there are many people in America who are openly opposed 
to Philippine independence. 

Even OH 1 write news comes in the papers that the United States 
Congrow has passed a resolution, or some such declaration, stating that 
the Philippines will be granted their independence within ten years. 

The United Statee have certain economic iuterosts in the Philip- 
pines which they are anxious to protect. They are particularly 
interested in rubber plantations there, as rubber is one of the very 
necessary things that they lack. But their main interest in the 
occupation of the island is, I boltovo, fear of Japan. Japan is 
quite near the Philippines, and JaMu is overflowing with an ever¬ 
growing population. It is quite liVcly that the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment looks greedily ou these islands. I'here is not much love lost 
between the American and the Japanese Governments, and so the 
question of the future of the Philippines becomes a part of the 
larger queetiem of tho Pacific Powers and their relations. 
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January 16, 1931) 

Ohs of my New Year wishes has found fulfilment much sooner 
than I had expected when I wrote a fortnight ago. After my long 
wait we have had an interview at last, and I have soon you again. 
And tho joy and excitement of seeing you and others have filled me 
for many a day, and upset my routine and made me neglect my 
usual work. 1 have felt in holiday mood. Four days ago it was 
that we mot, and already it seems so long ago! Alre^y I think of 
the future and wonder when and where our next meeting wiU be. 

Meanwhile no gaol rules can stop mo from my game of make- 
believe, and I shul continue these letters to you. 

I have been writing to you for some time past about the nine¬ 
teenth century. I tried to give you at first a general survey of 
this century, which is roughly the 100 years after Napoleon*# full, 
Then we proceeded to a more detailed survey of some countries. 
We hod a good look at India, and then at China and Japan, and 
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laatly at Farther India and the £a«t Indies. We have bo far 
oonaidered onJy a part of Asia in this more detailed Burrey; the 
rest of the world remainB. It is a long story, and it is not easy 
to keep it straight and clear. 1 have to take oountries and oon- 
tinonts one after the other and deal with them separately. Again 
and again I have to go bock and cover the same period of time 
for a different area. This mnet neceaaarily be a little confusing. 
But you must to remember that all l^eee nineteentb^century 
events in different countries took place oontemporaneoualy, more 
or less at the name time, influencing and reacting on each other. 
That is why the study of the history of one country by itself is 
very deceptive; only a world history can give us a right idea of 
the importance of events and forces that have shaped the past and 
made it into tho present. These lettei's do not pretend to give 
you such a world history; that is a task beyond mo, and you will 
hnd no lack of books on tlte subject. All that 1 have tri^ to do 
in these letters is to rouse your interest in world history, to show 
you certain aspects of it, and to make you follow certain threads 
of human activity from the early times till to^ay. I do not know 
how far 1 shall succeed; 1 fear that tho roAiilt of my labours might 
be to place before you a hotch-potch which might confuse you 
more than help yon to form a right judgment. 

Europe was the driving-force of the nineteenth century. Nation¬ 
alism reigned there, and industrialism spread and radiated to 
distant ooroers of the world and often took the shape of imperialism. 
Wo have seen this in our first brief survey of the century, and 
have followed tho effects of iuiiM^riaUem in some detail in India 
and Eastern India. Before wo go to Europe again for a clr>aer 
look I should like you to pay a brief visit to western Asia. I have 
neglected this port for a long time, chiefly because I am rather 
ignorant of its subsequent history. 

Western Asia is very differeut from flastem Asia and from 
India. In the distant past, of course, many races and tribes came 
from Central Asia and the East and overran it. The Turks them¬ 
selves came in this way. Before tho Christian era Buddhism also 
spread right up to Asia Minor, but it does not appear to have 
taken root there. Western Asia has, durinc tho ag^, looked more 
towards Europe than towards Asia or tho East. a way it has 
boon Asia’s window to Europe. Even the spread of Islam in 
various parte of Asia did not make much difference to the Western 
outlook. 

India and China and the neighbouring countries never looked at 
Europe in this way. They were wrapped up in Asia. Between 
India and China there is a vast difference, in race and outlook and 
culture. China has never beon the slave of religion and has not 
had any priestly hierarchy. India has always prided herself ou 
her religion, and her society has been priest-ridden in spite of 
Buddha^s attempts to rid her of this incubus. There are many 
other differences between India and China, and vet there is a 
strange unity between India and eastern and soutii-eastem Asia. 
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Thin unity has been given by the thread of the Buddha legend 
which has bound these people together and woven many a common 
motive in art and literature and music and song. 

Islam brought something of western Asia into India. It was a 
differont culture, a different outlook on life. But the western 
Asian outlook did not come to India direct or in its natural garb, 
as it might have done if the Arabs had conquered India; it oamo, 
long afterwards, through the Central Asian races who were not its 
fftteet representatives. None the less, Islam connected India with 
western Asia, and India thus became the meoting-placo of those 
two great cultures. Islam also went to China, and large numbers 
adopted it, but it never challenged tlie old culture of China. In 
India this challenge was made because Islam for long tJm 
religion of the ruling class. India thus became the country where 
the two culiurcH faced each other, and 1 have already VTittcn to 
you of the many efforts to find a synthesis in order to solve this 
difiioiilt problem. Those efforts had largely sucecodod, when a new 
danger and a now obstruction came in the nliapo of the British 
conquest. To-day both these cultures Itave lost their old meaning. 
Nationalism and induHtrializution bavo changed tho world, and the 
ancient cultures can only survive to the extent they can fit them- 
solves into tho new economic conditions. Their hollow shells 
remain; their real meaning bos gone. In western Asia, in the 
very homelands of Islam, vast changes ore going on. China and 
the Far East are in a state of ccnimuotis upset. In India we can 
ourselves SCO what is happening. 

1 have not written about western Asia fur so long that I And it 
a little difficult to pick up tlio threads. You will remomber my tell¬ 
ing you of tho groat Arab Kmpiro of Bagltdad, and how it fell oofore 
ibo Turks^the Seljuq Turks they were, not tho Ottomans—and 
how it was fft)aJly destroyed by Cbengiz Khan's Mongols. These 
Mongols also put an end to the Empire of Khworism which B])read 
to Central Asia and included Persia. Timur the Lame oamo later 
and, after a brief day of military success and massaoro, was no 
more. In the west, however, a new empire arose which, in spite of 
defeat by Timur, continued to spread. This was the Empire of 
the Ottoman Turks who took possession of Asia west of Persia, 
and of Egypt, and of a good of south-eastern Europe. For 


Ages, tney seemea to oe a scourge oi uoa sent to punisn sinners. 

Under Ottoman rule western Asia almost disappears from history; 
it becomes a back-water cut off from the main current of tne 
world's life. For many eenturios, indeed for thousands of years, 
it had boon tho highway beiwoon Europe emd Asia, and innumer¬ 
able caravans bad crossed its cities and deserts carrying mer¬ 
chandise from one continent to another. But tho Turim £d not 
encourage trade, and^ even if they had done so, they were power¬ 
less beiore a new factor, lliis was the development of the 
sea'rout<is between Asia and Europe. The sea became the new 
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liighwAv, And the ship took the place of the camel of the dosert. 
With tbifl change woetem Asia lost a great deal of ite significance 
to the world. It lived a life apart. The opening of the Suez 
Canal, in tho second half of tho nineteenth century, made the sea- 
route even more important. This canal became the greatest 
highway between Kaet and West, bringing the two worlds nearer 
each other. 

And now, in the twentieth century, another change is taking 
place before oiir very eyes; and in the old rivalry l^twcen land 
and soa, the land is winning and displetcing the soa as the world's 
chief highway. The coming of the automobile made a difference, 
and the aeroplane added to this vastly. Tho ancient trade-routes, 
deserted for so long, are again busy with traffic, but, instead of 
the leisurely camel, tho automobile rushes across the desert, and 
overhead (lies the aeroplane. 

Tlio Ottoman Kmpiro barl joined together throe continents— 
Asia, Africa, and Europe. But long before the nineteenth century 
it bad grown weak, and this century saw it going to pieces. From 
the Scourge of God" it became the "Sick Man of Europe". 
The World War of 1914-18 put an end to it, and out of its ashes 
arose a now I'urkey, self-reliant, strong and progressive, and several 
other new States. 

Western Asia, I have said above, is Asia's window to Europe. 
It is bounded by the Mediterranean Sea. which has divided and 
linked together Asia and Europe and Africa. This link has been 
a poworful ono in tho past, and tho countries bordering on the 
M^iterrancan have had much in common. European civilir.ation 
begins in the Mediterranean area. Old Greece or Hellos had her 
colonies dotted about the seaboard of the three continents; the 
Horn an ICmpire spread around it; Cbriatiaiuty found its early 
home round the Mediterranean; the Arabs took their culture from 
the eastern coa.st to Sicily, and right across the southern African 
coasts to Spain in tho west, and remaiued there for 700 years. 

We see thus how intimate is the connection of the Asiatic Mediter¬ 
ranean countries with South Europe and North Africa. Wosteni 
Asia thus becomes a definite link in the past between Ab\a and 
the other two continents. But it is easy enou^ to find such links 
all over the world if wo but look for tiiem. The narrow outlook 
of nationalism has ntade us think of separate countries far more 
than of the oneness of the world and the common interests of 
different countries. 
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January 10, 1933 

I RATI read recently two books which have pleased me greatly, 
and which 1 should have liked to share with you. They are botli 
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by a Frenchman, Ren^ Grousset, who is the conservator or director 
of the Mus6e Guimet ia Paris. Rave you been to this delightful 
museum of Eastern, and especially Buddhist, art! 1 do cot 
remenkber your accompanying me. M. Grouseet baa written a 
survey of l^astem—that is, A^tio—dTilizatioos in four volumeSi 
dealing separately with India, the Middle East (which means 
Western Asia and Persia), China, and Japan. Being interested in 
Art, he has dealt with his subject from the point of view of the 
development of various kinds of artistic activity, and he has given 
large numbers of beautiful pictures. It is far bettor and more 
interesting to learn history in this way than by learning about 
wars and battles and the intrigues of kings. 

I have read only two of M. Grouaaet's volumes so far, those 
dealing with India and the Middle East, and they have delighted 
me. The pictures of fine buildings and noble statuary and wonder¬ 
ful frescoes and paintings have carried me far from Dehra Dun 
Gaol to distant coiintries and times long past. 

1 wrote to you long ago of Mohenjo l)aro and Harappa in the 
Indus Valley in north-west India, the niina of tho ancient oiviliza* 
tion which flourished 5000 years ago. In those far-off days when 
people lived and worked and played in Mohenjo Daro there were 
many other centres of c]vili7.ation. Our information is slight; it 
is limited to certain mins that have boon discovered in various 
parts of Asia and in Egypt. Perhaps if wo dig hard enough and 
widely enough wo may And many more such ruins. But already 
wo know of a high civilbAtion in those days in tho Nile Valley in 
Egypt; in Chaldea (Mesopotamia), whore Susa was the capital of 
the State of Elam; in Persepolis in eastern Persia; in Turkestan 
in Contra! Asia; and by the Yellow Rivor or Uoang-Ho in China. 

This was the }>eriod w*hen copper was boginxung to be used, the 
age of polished stono was passing. All over these wide areas from 
Egypt to China about tho same stage of growth seems to have 
been reached. Indeed, it is eiuprising to find some proofs of a 
common civilization spreading right across Asia, which show that 
the different contros were not isolated, but were in touch with each 
other. Agriculture flourished and domestic animals were kept and 
there was some trade. The art of writing had appeared, but these 
old picture-writings have not yet been deciphered. Similar tools 
are tound in widely separated areas, and the artistic products are 
also remarkably si^ar. Painted pottery, beautiful vases with all 
manner of designs and decorations, attract special notioe. This 
pottery is so much in evidence that this whole poriod has been 
named tbo painted pottery civilization **, There was gold and 
silver jewellery, also alabaster and marble vessels, and even cotton 
fabrics. Each of these centres of early civilization from Eg 37 t to 
the Indus Valley and to China had eomething special to itself and 
carried on independently, and yet the thread of a common and a 
connected civili^tion seems to run through them. 

This was, roughly, 5000 years ago. But it is clear that such a 
civilization was relatively advanc^, and must have taken some 
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thousands of years to develop. In the Nile Valley and in Chaldea 
it can be tracM back for at least another 2000 years, and probably 
the other centres are equally old. 

Ont of this oommoti and widespread civilization of the early 
Copper Age» the Mohenjo Daro period of about 3000 B.O., the four 
great Eastern civilizations divert and differentiate and develop 
separately. These four were the Egyptian, the Mesopotamian, the 
Indian, and the Chinese. It was dun^ this latter period that the 
Great Pyramids were built in Egypt and the great Sphinx at Qizeh. 
Later still came the Theban penod in Egypt, when the Theban 
Empire flourished there, about 2000 b.g., and wonderful statues 
and frescoes were produced. This was a great period of a renais* 
aance of art. The huge temple of Luxor was bunt about this time. 
Tutankhamen, whoee name everybody soeiua to know without know¬ 
ing anything else about him, was one of the Theban Pharaohs. 

In Chaldea powerful organized States arose in two regions, Sumer 
and Akkad. The famous city of Ur of the Chaldees was already 
producing artistic masterpieces in tho days of Mohonjo I^aro. After 
about 700 years of lordship, Ur was overthrown. The Babylonians, 
who were a Semitic people (that is like the Jews or Arabs) coming 
from Syria, became the new rulers. The city of Babylon now 
became the centre of a new empire to which there is frequent 
reference in the Bible. There was a revival of literature during 
this period, and epic poems were written and sung. These epic 
poems describing too Mginning of the world and a mighty deluge 
are supposed to be the stories round which tho earlier chapters of 
the Biole are written. 

Then Babylon fell, and many centuriee afterwards (about 1000 B.o« 
and onwards) tho Assyrians come on the scene and establish an 
empire with Nineveh as capital. Those people were most extra¬ 
ordinary. They were brutal and cruel beyond measure. Their 
whole system of government was based on terrorism, and with 
massaore and destruction they built a great empire ^ over the 
Middle East. They were the imperialiste of those days. And yet 
these people were highly oultur^ in some ways. An enormous 
library was collected at Nineveh, every department of current 
knowledge being represented. The library was not a paper one, 
1 need hardly you, nor did it have anything like toe modem 
book. The books of those days were on tablets. Thousands of 
these tablets from the old libra^ at Nineveh are at present in the 
British Museum in London. Some of them are pretty ghastly; 
the monarch givee a vivid description of hia cruelty to his enemies 
and how he enjoyed it. 

In India the A^ans came after the Mohenjo Daro period. No 
ruins or statuary oif their early days have yet been discovered, but 
their greatest monuments are their old books—the Vedas and 
others—which give us an insight into the minds of these happy 
warriors who came down to the Indian plains. These books arc 
full of powerful Nature-poetry; the very ^ods are Nature-gods. It 
was natural that when art developed, this love of Nature should 
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play a great part in it. The Sanchi gates, which are situated near 
Bhopal, are among the earliest artistic romaioB discovered. They 
date from the early Buddhist period, and the beautiful earrings on 
these gates, of flowers and leaves and animal forms, tell us of the 
love and understanding of Nature of the artiste who made them. 

And then from the north-west came Greek influence, for you will 
remember that after Alexander the Hellenic empires came up to 
the Indian frontier; and later on there was the Iwrderland empire 
of the Kuahans, which was also under Hellenic influence. Buddha 
was againat imago-worship. Ho did not call himself a god or ask 
to be worshipped. He wanted to rid society of the ovils which 
piientcraft had brought into it; he was a reformer trying to raise 
the fallen and the unhappy. ** I have come/’ he said, in his first 
Bermon at Isipatana or Svnath, near Benares, I have come to 
satisfy the ignorant with wisdom. . . . Tho perfect man is nothing 
unIcHR ho spends himHolf in benefits to living beings, unless he 
consoles those who are abandoned. . . . My doctrine is a doctrine 
of pity; that is why the happy ones of the world find it liard. 
Ihe way to salvation is open to ail. Tho Brahman came forth from 
the womb of a woman oven as the Chandala to whom he closes the 
way to salvation. Annilkilatc your passions as the elephant over¬ 
turns a hut made of reeds. . . . Tho only remedy against evil is 
sane reality/’ So Buddlia taught the way of gc^ conduct and 
tho way of life. Bui, as is the way with foolish disciples who do 
not understand tho inner meaning of tho master, manv of his 
followers observed tho external rules of conduct that ho liad pro¬ 
scribed and did not appreciate their inner significance. Instead of 
following bis advice tney worshipped him. Still no statues of tho 
Buddha rose, no images of him were made. 

Then came idoos Greece and other Hellenic countries, and 
in these countries beautiful statues of the gods wore made, and 
these were worshipped. In Gandbara, on the north-west of India, 
this influence was greatest, and the Buddha infant appeared in 
sculpture. Like their own little and cLarminff god Cupid be was, 
or as later tho infant Christ was to be^the ‘sucro bambino”, as 
the Italians call him. In this way image-worship began in Bud¬ 
dhism, and it developed till statues of Buddha were to be found 
in every Bitddhist temple. 

Iranian or Persian influence also affected Indian art. The 
Buddha legends and the rich mythology of the Hindus provided 
jnozhauBtible material for India’s artiste, and at Amaxavati in the 
Andhradesh, in the Elephanta cavee near Bombay, at Ajanta and 
Eilore, and many other places, you can trace these old legends and 
myths in stone and paint. Wonderfully worth visiting are these 
places, and I wish that every schoolgirl and schoolboy could visit 
at least some of them. 

The Indian legends travelled aoroea the seas to Farther India. 
In Java, at Bor<^udur, there is the whole Buddha story in a series 
of remarkable frescoes in stone. In the ruins of Angkor Vat there 
are still many beautiful statues which remind us of the days SCO 
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years ago when the city was known in Eastern Asia as " Angkor 
the Magnitioent . Tho facoe of thoao statues are gentJo and full 
of life, aod there hovers over tnost of them a strange and ©hiaive 
smilo which has come to bo known as the Smile of Angkor 
This smile persists though tho racial type changes, and it never 
grows monotonous. 

Art is a faithful mirror of the life and civilization of a period. 
When Indian civilization was full of lifo, it created things of b^uty 
and the arte ilourisbed, and its cohoes reached distant countries. 
But, as you know, stagnation and decay set in, and as tho country 
went to pieces the arts fell with it. They lost vigour and life and 
bocamo ovorburdoned with detail, and sometimeH even grotesque. 
The coming of the Muslims gave a shock and brought new induuuces 
which rid the degraded forms of Indian art of ovcr-omamentations. 
The old Indian ideal remained at the back, but it was dressed up 
simply and gracefully in the now garments from Arabia and Persia. 
In tho past, thousands of Indian master* bull dors ha^ gone from 
India to Central Asia. Now tho arcbitecte and painters came 
from western Asia to India. In Persia and Central Asia an artistic 
renaissance had taken place; in Constantinople great architects 
wore putting up mighty buildings. This was also the period of 
tho early ll^aisaanco in Italy, when a galaxy of great masters 
produced beautiful paintings and statues. 

Si nan was the famous l^urkisli architect of tho day, and Babar 
sent for ins favourite pupil, Yusuf. In Iran Bihzad was tlio great 
painter, and Akbar sent for several of his pupils and made them his 
Court painters. Persian influence became dominant both in arcbi* 
teoturo and painting. 1 have told you in a previous letter of some 
of tho gn^at buildings of this Indo*Moslem art of Moghal India, 
and you have seen many of thorn. The greatest triumph of this 
Indo«Persian art is the Taj Mahal. Many great artists helped to 
make it. It is said that tho principal architect was a Turk or 
Persian named Ustod Isa, and that he was assisted by Indian 
arobitocts. Some European artists, and especially an Italian, are 
suppoBo<l to have worked at the interior decoration. In spite of 
so many different masters working at it, there is no jarring or 
oontradictory element in it. All the different influences are blended 
together to produce a wonderful harmony. Many people worked 
at tbe Taj, but the two influences which are predominant are the 
Persian and tho Indian, and M. Grousset therefore calls it ** the 
soul of Iran incarnate in the body of India 
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THE PERSISTENCE OF IRAN’S OLD 

TRADITIONS 

January 20, 1933 

Lbt ufi go now to Feraia, the country whose sou] is said to have 
como to India and found a worthy body hm in the Taj. Persian 
Art has a remarkable tradition. This tiadltion has persisted for 
over 2000 yeara^^ver since the days of the Assyrians. There have 
been changes of govenunenta and dynasties and religion, the 
country has been under foreign rule and under its own Lings, Islam 
has come and roTolutionized much, but this tradition has persisted. 
Of course it has changed and developed in the course of ages. This 
penustonce.^t is said, is duo to the connection of Persian Art with 
the soil and scenery of Persia. 

1 told you in the previous letter of the Assyrian Empire of Nineveh. 
I'bis included Persia. About 600 or 600 years before Christ, the 
IrEUiians, who were Aryans, captured Nineveh and put an end to 
the Assyrian Empire. The Persian •Aryans then built for them¬ 
selves a grout ompii'O from the banks of the Indus right up to 
Egypt. They dominated the ancient world, and their ruler is often 
remrred to in Greek accounts as the “ Great King Cyrus, Darius, 
Xerxes are the names of some of these ** Great Kings '. You may 
remember that Darius and Xerxes tried to conquer Greece, and 
suffered defeat. This dynasty is called the Achssmenid dynasty. 
For 220 years it ruled a vast empire till Alexander the Great of 
Macodon put an end to it. 

The Persians must have come as a great relief after the Assyrians 
and the Babybnians. They were civilized and tolerant masters, 
allowing different religions and cultures to flourish. The huge 
empire was well administered, and there was a network good 
roa^ to facilitate communicatiox^ fn^m all parts. These Persians 
were closely related to the Indo-Aryans, those who had oome to 
India. Their religion-—that of Zoroaster or Zaratlirustra—was 
related to the early Vedio religion. It seems clear that bo^ bad a 
common origin in the early home of the Aryans, wherever th is 
may have b^n. 

The Ach'emenid kings were great builders. In their capital city 
of Persepolis they built huge palaces—they did not b\iild temples^ 
with vast halls supjKirted by numerous columns. Some ruins can 
still give an idea of these enormous structures. Acbamenid art 
seems to have kept contact with Indian art of the Mauryan period 
(i^oka, etc.), and influenced it. 

Alexander defeated the Great King Darius and ended the 
Achtemenid dynasty. There followed a brief period of Greek rule 
under Seleucus (who had been Alexander's general) and hia suc¬ 
cessors, and a much longer period of Hellenic influence under semi- 
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foragn mlm. The KnsbeoB dtting on the Tn^jj^yt borderlaxul and 
stretching out eooth to Benares and north in C^tral Asia were 
oontemporariee, and they also were under Heilenio mfluence. Thus 
the whole of Asia west of India was under Greek i^uenoe for 
more than 600 years after Alexander^ right up to the third century 
after Christ. This influence was largely artistic. It ^d not inter* 
fere with the religion of Persia, which continued to be Zoroastrianism. 

Id the third century there was a national reriyal in Persia and a 
now dynasty came into power. This was the Sassanid dynasty, 
which was ag^ossiyely nationalistio and claimed to be the successor 
of the old A^iemonid kings. As usnally happens with an aggros- 
sive nationalism, this woe narrow and intolerant. It had to bwme 
so because it was wedged in between the Roman Empire and the 
Byzantine Empire of Constantinople on tho west, and the advancing 
Turkish tribes on the east. Still, it managed to carry on for more 
than 400 vears, right up to the coming of Islam. The Zoroastrian 
priesthood! was all-powerful under the Sassanids, and their Church 
controlled the State and was intolerant of all opposition. It was 
during tliis period that the final version of their sacred book, the 
Aveslha, is said to have been prepared. 

In India at this time tho Gupta Empire flourished, which was 
also a national revival after the Kushan and Buddhist periods. 
There was a renaissance of art and literature, and some of the 
greatest of Sanskrit writers, like Kalidas, lived then. There are 
many indications that Persia of tho Sassanids had artistic contacts 
with India of the Guptas. Few paintings or sculptures of the 
Sasaanid period have remained to our day; such as have been 
found are full of life and movement, tho animals being very similar 
to those in the Ajanta frescoes. SoMnid artistic influenoe seems to 
have oxtundod r^t up to China and the Gobi desert. 

Towards the end ox their long rule the Sasttaoida became weak 
and Persia was in a bad way. After long warfare with the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire both were thoroughly exhausted. It was not difficult 
for the Arab armies, full of araour for their new faith, to conquer 
Persia. By the middle of the seventh century, within ten years 
of tho d^^ of the Prophet Mohammad, Persia was under the rule 
of the Caliph. As Arab armies spread to Central Asia and North 
Africa thoy carried with them not only their new religion, but a 
young and growing civilization. Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt were 
all absorbed by Arabic culture. The Arabic language be^me their 
language, and even racially they were assi^ated. Baghdad, 
Damascus, Cairo became the great centree of Arabic culture, and 
many fine buildings arose there under the impetus of the new 
civilization. Even to-day all theee countries are the Arabic countries 
and, though separated from each other, they dream of unity. 

Persia was sunilarly conquered by the Arabs, but they could not 
absorb or assimilate the people as they had done in Syria or Egypt. 
The Iranian race, being the old Aryan stock, was filler removed 
from the Semitic Arabs; their lan^age was oIm an Aryan langui^. 
So the raoe remained apart and the language oontinura to flouriu. 
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Islam spread rapidly and displaced Zoroafitriaiiisra, which ultimately 
had to sock shelter in India. But even in lalam the Porsiaus took 
thoii* own lino, 'i'here waa a split» aud two partios arose, two 
branches of Islam—the Shias and the Sunnis. Persia became, and 
still is, predominantly a Shia country, while the rest of the Islamic 
world is mostly Suiini. 

But though Persia was not assimilated, Arab civilization had a 
|)owerfu] iimuenoe on her; and Islam, as in India, gave new lifo 
to artistic activity. Arab art and culture wore equally alTected by 
Persian standards. Persian luxury invadod the hous^olds of the 
simple children of the desert, and the Court of the Arab Caliph 
became as cor goons and magnifi<«nt as any other imperial Court 
had been. Imperia] Baghdad became the greatest city of the day. 
North of it in Samarra on the 'J'igru the Caliphs built for themselves 
an enormous mosque and palace, the ruins of which still exist. 
The mosque had vast halls and courtyards with fountains. The 
palace was a rectangle, of which one side was over a kilomotrc in 
length. 

In the ninth century the Km])ire of Baghdad decayed and spilt 
up into a number of StatON. Persia be<uime independent, and 
Turkish tribes from the East formed many (States, eventually seiz¬ 
ing Persia itself and dominating the nominal ilsliph of Baghdad. 
Mahmud of Ghazni arose at the beginning of the eleventh century 
and raided India and threatened the Caliph, and built for hinvscu 
a brief-lived empire, to bo ended by another Turkish tribe, the 
Seljuqs. The Beljuqs faced and fought long, and with succeed, the 
Christian CruBadent, und their empire lasted For IfjO yearn. Towards 
the end of the twelfth century yet another Turkish tribe drove out 
the Seljuqs from Persia and ostablisluHl the kingdom of Khu arism 
or Khiva. But this had a brief lifo, for ("hengiz Klmn. indigrtunt at 
the insult offered to his ambassador by the Shab of Khwarinm, came 
with bis Mongols and crushed the land and the )MK>plo. 

In a brief paragraph 1 liave told of many changes and many 
empires, and you must be suflBciently confused. 1 have mcTitionod 
these ups and dowrts of ilynastjes and races, not to burden your 
mind with them, but to emphasize how the artistic tradition and 
life of Persia oontinuod in spite of thorn. Tribe after tribe of 
Turks came from the East, and they 8uccumbe<l to the mixed Perso- 
Arabian civilization which provaile<i from Bokhara to Iraq. Those 
Turks who managed to roach Asia Minor, far from Persia, retained 
their own ways and refused to give in to Arabic culture. They 
made Asia Minor almant a bit of their native Turkestati. But in 
Persia and adjoining countries, such was the strength of the old 
Iranian culture that they accepted it and adapted themselves to 
it. Under all the various I’urkish dynasties that ruled, Persian 
art and literature flouriidved. I have told you, I think, of the 
Persian poet Firdausi, who lived at the time of Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni. At Mahmud’s request he wrote great national epic of 
Persia, the <f?MAn4fna, and the scenes described in this book lie in 
pre-lMlamic days, and the great hero is Kustam. This shows us 
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how closely tied up were Persian art and literature with the old 
national and traditional past. Most of the subjects for Persian 
paintings and beautiful miniatures arc taken from the stories of 
tbo Shdhndma. 

Firdausi lived at the turn of the century and the miUenniuin, 
from 932 to 1021. Soon after him oame a namo famous in English 
as it is in Persian—Omar Kha 3 ^am, the astronomer-poet of Nishapur 
in Persia. And Omar was foUow^ by Sheikh Sa^ of Shiras, ono 
of the neatest of Persian poets» whose Oidi$tdn and B^tdn sohooU 
boys in Indian makiabs have had to learn by heart for generations past. 

I mention just a few names of the great. There is no point in 
my mving you long lists of names. But I wish you to realms that 
the Ump pf Persian art and culture was shining brightly right 
through these centuries from Persia to Transoxiaoa in Central Asia. 
Great cities like Bokhara and Balkh of Transoxiana rivalled the 
cities of Persia as centres of artistic and literary activity. It was 
at Bokhara that I bn tiina or Avicenna, the most famous of Arab 
philoscphorH, was bom at the end of the tenth century. It was in 
Balkh ^00 years later that another groat Persian poet was bom, 
Jalaluddin Rumi. He is considered a great mystic, and he founded 
the order of the damans dervishes. 

So in spite of war and conflict and political changes tbo tradition 
of Perso-Arabian art and cultuio continued to bo a living ono and 
produced many masterpieces in literature, painting and architec¬ 
ture. Then came disaster. In the thirteenth century (about 1220) 
Cbengiz Klian swept down and destroyed Khwarism and Iran, and 
a few years later Hxilagu destroyed Baghdad, and the accumula¬ 
tions of long centuries of high ctUture were swept away. I have 
told you in some previous letter how the Mongols converted Central 
Asia almost into a wilderness, and how its great cities were deserted 
and became almost devoid of human life. 

Central Asia never fully recovered &om this calamity; and it is 
surprising enough that it recovered to the extent it did. You may 
remember that after Chengiz Khan’s death his vast empire was 
divided up. The part of it in Persia and round about fell to Hulagti, 
who, after having had his fill of destruction, settled down as a 
peaceful and tolerant ruler, and founded the dynasty of the II- 
khans. Those 11-khans for some time continued to profoss the old 
Sky religion of the Mongols; later they were converted to Islam. 
Both before and after this conversion they were completely tolerant 
of other religions. Their cousins in China, the Great Khan and 
his family, were Buddhists, and with them they had the most 
intunato relations. They even sent for brides all the way from China. 

These contacts between the two branches of the Mongols in Persia 
and China bad considerable effect on art. Chinese influence crept 
into Persia and a curious blend of Arabic, Pereian, and Chinese 
influence appem in the paintings. But again the Persian element, 
in spite of all disasters, tnumph^. In the middle of the fourteenth 
century Persia produoed another great poet, Hafiz, who is still 
popular even in India. 
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The Mongol U'khanfi did not last long. Their laat remnante 
ware destroyed by another great warrior, Timur, of Samarqaod in 
Traneoxiana. This terrible and most cruel savage, about whom I 
have written to you, wan quite a patron of the arts, and wais ooa* 
sidojed a learned man. His love of the arts eeems to have con« 
sxsted chiefly in sacking groat cities like Delhi, Shiraz, Baghdad, 
and Damascus and carrying away the loot to adorn liis own capital, 
Satnarqand. But Sainaxqaod's most wonderful and imposing struc* 
ture is Timur’s tomb, the Gur Amir. It is a fit mausoleum for 
him, for there is something of his commanding presence and strength 
and fierce spirit in its nol^ outlines. 

The vast territories that Timur had conquered fell away after 
his death, but a relatively small domain, including Transoxiana 
and Persia, remained for his sucoeeaors. For a fuU 100 years, right 
through the fifteenth century, tbeao Timurids ", an they were 
called, held sway over Iran and Bokhara and Herat, and, strangely 
enough, these liesoondauts of a ruthless conqueror became famous 
for tbeir genorusity and humanity and encouragement of the arts. 
Timur's own son, 8liah Kukh, was the greatest of them. He 
founded a magnificent library at Herat, which w'as his capital, and 
crowds of literary men wore attracted to it. 

This Tifuurid period uf 100 years is so noteworthy for its artistic 
and literary movements that it is known as the Tiraurid Renais¬ 
sance There was a rich development of Persian literature, and 
large numbers of fine pictures wore painted. Bihud, the groat 
painter, w*u8 head of a school of painting. It is interesting to 
note that side by side with Porsian, Turkish literature also de¬ 
veloped io the Timurid literary circles. This was also the period, 
to remind you again, of tho Rcuaissance in Italy. 

The Timurids were Turks, and they had succumbed largely io 
Persian culture. Iran, dominated by Turks and Mongols, impoaed 
iU owu culture on the conquerors. At the same time Persia 
struggled to free herself politically, and gradually the Timurids 
were driven more and more to tho east and their domain became 
smallor round Transoxiana. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century Iranian nationalism triumphed, azhl the Timurids were 
finally driven out from Persia. A national dynasty, tho Safavi or 
Safavids, came on the Peraion Xhtout. It was the second of this 
dynasty, Tahmasp I, who gave r^uge to Homayun fieemg from 
India ^fore Sher Khan. 

The Safavi period lasted for 220 yean from 1502 to 1722. It 
is called the golden of Penian art. Isfahan, tiio capital, was 
filled with splendid ^imdiugs and became a famous artisuo centre, 
especially noted for pointing. sWi Abbas, who ruled from 1687 
to 1629, was the outstanding sovereign of this dynasty, and he is 
considered one of Persia's greatest rulers. He was hemmed in by 
ilte Uzbegs on ont side and the Ottoman Turks on the other. He 
drove away both and built up a strong State, cultivated relations 
with distaui States in the West and eisewhm, and devoted himself 
to beautifying his capital. The town-planning of Siiah Abbas in 
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[fii&haa has been called a maaterpieea of classical purity and 
taste The buildings that were made were not only beautiful 
in themselves and finely decorated, but the charm of the setting 
enhanced the effect. Europeau traveliers who visited Persia at the 
time give glowing descriptions. 

Architeoture, literature, paintings, both frescoes and miniatures, 
beautiful carpets, fine faience work and mosaics, all fiouriyhed dur¬ 
ing this golden ago of Persian art. Some of the fresoo-paintings 
and miniatures are of an amazing lovelinees. Art does not, or 
should not, know national boundaiies, and many influences must 
have gone to enrich this Persian art of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries. Italian infiucmoe, it is said, is evident. But 
behind all there is the old artistic tradition of Iran, which peTBiste<l 
through 2000 3 reara. And tlie sphere of Iranian culture wee not 
confined to Persia. It spread over a vast area from Turkey on tbo 
west to India on the east. Tbo Persian language was the language 
of culture in the Mogbal Courts in India, and in western Asia 
generally, os French used to be in Europe. The old spirit of Persian 
art bas left au immortal emblem in the Taj Mahal at Agra. In 
much the same way this art has influoncod Ottoman aroJutecture 
as far west os Constantinople, and many a famous building grew 
up there with the imprciM of Persian influoucc. 

The Safavis in Persia wore more or less cootemporaneous with 
the Great Mogbals in India. Babar, the first of the Indian Mogbals, 
was one of the Timurid princes of Samarqand. As the Persians 
had gained strength they bod driven the Timurids away, and only 
parts of Transoxiana and Afghanistan remained undor various 
Timurid princes. Babar had to fight from the age of twelve among 
these petty princes. He succeeded, and made himself ruler of 
Kabul, ana then came to India* The high culture of the Tunurids 
at the time can be judged from Babar, from whose memoirs I 
gave you some quotations in a previous letter. Shah Abbas, the 
latest of the Sofavi rulers, was a contemporary of Akbor and 
Jebangir. Between the two countries all along there must have 
been the most intimate contact. For long they had a common 
frontier, Afghanistan being part of the ttognal Indian Empire. 
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Yoc are entitled to have a grievance agaii^t me. I have given 
you suffioient provocation by rushing backwards and forwards in 
the various oorridc»e of history. AiW having reached, by many 
different routes, the nineteen^ century^ I have suddwW taken 
you back a few thousand years and jumped about from ^ypt to 
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liidia and China and Persia. This must bo aggrayating and C 0 QfU 6 > 
ing, and 1 have no good answer to the protest which I can almost 
hear you making. The reading of M. Ben^ Grouseet’s books sud* 
denly started many lines of thought in my bead, and 1 could not 
help ftliariiig some of them with you. 1 felt also that I had ncglectod 
Porsia in these letters, and I wanted to make some reparation for this 
omission. And now that wo have been considoring Persia, we might 
as well carry on her story to modem times. 

1 Imvo told you of the old traditions and high accomplishments of 
Persian culture, of tbo golden age of Persian art, and so on and so 
forth. On looking at these phrases again, the language seems rather 
flowery and somewhat misleading. One might almost think that a 
real golden age had come to the people of Persia, and their miseries 
vanishod away and they lived happily, like people in fairy-tales. 
Of course no such thing happened. Cultui'e and ait in those days, 
as even now to a large extent, wore the monopoly of a few; the masses, 
the average person, had nothing to do witn thorn. The life of the 
masses, indeed, from the earliest days has been a constant struggle for 
food and the necessaries of life; it has not difTored greatly from the 
life of the animals. They had no time or leisure for anything else; 
sufficient and more than sufficient unto the day was tbo evil thereof; 
how could they think or appreciate art and culture 1 Art flourished 
in Persia and India and China and Italy and the other countrioe of 
Europe as a pastime for the Courts and the rich and leisured classes. 
Only religious art to some extent touched the life of the maasos. 

But an artistic Court did not signify good government; rulers who 
prided tbemsolvea on their patronage of art and literature wore often 
enough incompetent and cruel as rulers. The whole system of 
society in Persia, as in most other countries at the time, was more 
or less feudal, l^trong kings became popular because they stopped 
many of the petty exactions of the feu^ lords. There wore periods 
of relatively good rule and other periods of thoroughly bad rule. 

Just when Moghal rule was in its last stages in India, the Safavi 
dynasty came to an end, about 1725. As usual, the dynasty bad 
played itself out. Feudalism was gradually breaking up, and 
economic changes wore going on in the country, upsetting the old 
order. Heavy taxation made matters worse, and discontent spread 
among the people. The Afghaus, who were then under the Safa vis, 
rose in revolt, and not only succeeded in their own country, but seized 
Isfahan and deposed the Shah. The Afghans were soon driven out 
by a Persian chief, Nadir Shah, who later took the crown himself. 
It was this Nadir Shah who raided India, during the last da 3 r 8 of the 
decrepit Moghals, massacred the people of Delhi, and took away vast 
treasure, including the Peacock Throne of Shah Jehan. Persian 
history during the eighteenth century is a dismal record of civil war 
and changing rules and misrules. 

The nineteenth century brought new troubles. Persia was coming 
into conflict with the expanding and aggressive imperialism of 
Europe. To the north, Russia was ceaselessly pressing, and the 
British were advancing from the Persian Gulf. Persia was not far 
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from India; their frontiere were gradually approaching each other, 
and indeed to-day there is a common frontier between them. 
Ferbia wae on the direct route to India and oyerlooked the soa^route 
to India. The whole of Britiah policy was based on the protection 
of their Indian Empire and the routes loading to it. In no event 
wore they prepared to see their great rival Russia bitting astride this 
route and looking hungrily at India. So both the British and the 
Russians took a very lively interest in Persia aud harassed the poor 
country. The Shalu were throughly incompetent and foolish, and 
usually playod into their hands either by trying to fight them at the 
wrong moment or by fighting their 0^*0 people. Persia might have 
been wholly oocupiea by Russia or England and annexed or made a 

S rotectorate like Egypt but for the rivalry between these two 
’owers. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century Persia became the object 
of greed for another reason. Oil or petroleum was discovered, and 
this was very valuable. The old Shah was induced to give a very 
favourable oonoemion for the exploitation of oki*fielda in Persia to a 
British subject, D'Arc^, in 1001 for the long T>etiod of sixty years. 
Some years later a British company, the Anglo«Persian Oil Company, 
was formed'to work the oil-fields. Tlus Company has been working 
there since, and has made liugo profits out of this oil business. A 
small part of the profits went to the Persian Government, but a great 
part >4'ont outside the country to the shareholders of the Compaq, 
and among the biggest shareholders is the British Government. The 
preseut Pertuan Government is strongly nationalistic, and objects 
very much to being exploited by foreigners. They cancelled the old 
sixty-year D'Arcy contract of 1901 under which the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company had been worktag. llie British Government was very 
annoyed at this, and tried to threaten and bully the Persian Govern¬ 
ment, forgetting that times have changed and it is not so easy to 
bully people in Asia now.^ 

But I am anticipating future history. As imperialism tlireatened 
Persia, and the Shah became more and more its tool, inevitably it 
led to the growth of nationalism. A nationalist party was formed. 
Tiiis mrty resented foreign interference, and objected equally 
strongly to the Shah’s autocracy. They demanded a democratic 
constitution and modern reforms. The country was misgoverned 
and heavily taxed, and the British and Russians were continually 
interfering. I'he reactionary Shah felt more at case with these 
foreign governments than with his own people who were demanding 
a measure of Ireedom. Hiis demand for a democratic constitution 
came chiefiy from the new middle classes and the intellectuals. The 
victory of Japan over Tsarist Russia in 1904 impressed aud exdted 
the Persian nationalists greatly, both because it was a victory of an 
Asiatic Pow'or over a European one, and because Tssrist Russia was 
their own aegressive and troublesome neighbour. The Russian 
revolution ofl905, although it failed and was ruthlessly crushed, 

^ A new agreemecit, very much more favourable to the Iran Oovemment, 
had ultanaUi^ to be accepted by the Dritieh GovemoMot and the Oil Company. 
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added to the enthxiaiaam and deaire for action of the Peraiaa nation* 
aliato. The preeeure on the Shah wae ao great Uiat be reluctantly 
agreed to a draooratio oonetitutlon in 1906. The Natiozial Aeeembly 
called the Mejiie woe established, and the Persian Revolution 
seemed to have succeeded. 

But there was trouble ahead. The Shah had no intention of 
effacing himself, and the Russians and British had no love for a 
democmtio Persia which might become strone and troubioeome. 
There was conflict between the Shah and the Mejlis, and the Shah 
actually bombarded his own parliament. But the people and the 
troops were with the Mejlis and the nationalists, and the Shah was 
only saved by Russian troops. Both Russia and England had, under 
some pretext or other-^usually the excuse of protecting their sub¬ 
jects—brought their own troops and kept them. The Russians had 
their dreads Cossacks, and the British utlhzed Indian Aroops to 
bully the Persians with wliom M*e had no quarrel. 

Persia was in great dii&oulties. She bad no money, and the 
condition of the people was bad. Tho Mojlis tried hard to improve 
matters; but most of their efforts w'ere scotched by the opposition 
of either the Knssians or the British or both. Eventually they looked 
for lielp to America and appointed an able American flnancigr to 
help them in reforming their floanoee. This American, Morgan 
Shuster, tried his best to do so, but always ho came up against the 
solid walls of Ruesian or British oppoeition. Disgusted and dis¬ 
heartened, ho left the country and returned home. In a book 
dbuster wrote afterwards he gave the story of how Russian and 
British imperiaiism was crushing the life out of Persia. The very 
name of the book is significant and tells a tale—T’Ae Struggling of 
Persia. 

Persia seemed destined to disappear as an independent State. 
Tho first step towards this end bad already been tiktn by Russia 
and England by dividing up the country into their ** spheres of 
influence”, llieir soldiers occupied unportant centres; a British 
company exploited the oil resources, rersia was in a thoroughly 
miserable condition. Outright annexation by a foreign Power 
might even have been better, for this would have brought some 
responsibility with it. Tlien came the outbreak of the World War 
in 1914. 

Persia declared her neutrality in this war, but the declarations of 
the weak have little effect on the strong. Persia's neutrality was 
mnored by ail the parties concerned, and foreign armies came and 
^ught each other, regardless of what the unhappy Persian Govern¬ 
ment thought of the matter. All round Persia were countries who 
were in the war. England and Russia were allies on one side; 
Turkey, whose dominions included at the time Iraq and Arabia, was 
an ally of Qeimany. The war ended in the victory of England, 
Franoo aiid their slues in 1918, and Persia was then wholly occupied 
by British forces. England was on the point of declaring a protec¬ 
torate over Persia—a mild form of annexation—and there were 
ahm dreams of a vast British Middle Eastern Empire from the 
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Mediterranean to Baluchistan and India. But the dreams did not 
come true. Unfortunately for Britain, Tsarist Russia had Tanished, 
and in her place there was now a Soviet Russia. Also unfortunately 
for Britain, hor plans went astray in Turkey, and Kemal Pasha 
rescued bis country from the very jaws of the Allies. 

All thb helped the Persian nationaiiste, and Persia succeeded in 
remaining nominally tree. In 1921 a Persian soldier, Riza Khan, 
came into prominence by a coup i'iiai. He gained control of the 
army and later became prime minister. In 1926 the old Shah was 
deposed and Riza Khan was elected the new Shah by tbo vote of a 
Constituent Assembly. He took the name and title of Riza 
Shah Pahlavi. 

Riza Sbab reached the throne peacefully and by methods which 
were outwardly domocratio. The MejUs still functions, and the 
new ShaJ^does not presume to be an autocratic moi^ch. It is 
clear, however, that ho is tbo strong man at the helm of the Porsian 
Qovornmont. Persia has changed greatly during the last few years, 
and Riza Shah is bent on many reforms so that the country might bo 
modernized. Thore is a strong national revival, which has put now 
life into the country, and which is taking the shape of an aggressive 
nationalism wherever foreign interests in Persia are concerned. 

It is most interesting to note also that this national revival is 
in the true Iranian tradition of 2000 years. It looks back to 
tbo early days, prior to Islam, of Iran's greatnesB, and trios to draw 
its inspiration zrom them. The very name which Riza Shah has 
sdoptM IB a dynastic Pahlavi ’’-stakes one back to tbo 

old days. The pottle of Persia are, of cowse, Muslims—Sbia 
MusUxris—but in so w as their country is concern^, nationalism is 
a more powerful force. All over Asia this is happening. In Europe 
this took place 100 years earlier, in the nineteenth century; but 
already nationalism is considered by many people there to be an 
outworn creed, and they look for new faiths and beliefs which fit 
in more with existing conditions. 

Iran is now the official dMignation of Persia. Riza Shah has 
decreed that the name Persia must no longer bo used. 
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ABOUT REVOLUTIONS GENERALLY, AND 
ESPECIALLY THOSE OF EIGHTEEN FORTY- 

EIGHT IN EUROPE 

January 28,1933 
Idu^UFUr 

Ws must now go baok to Europe and have another look at the 
intricate and ever-changing picture of this oontinent during the 
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nioeteenth oentuiy. Already in Aome letters written two months 
ago we surveyed ^ia century and I pointed out some of its loading 
oharacteristics. You can hardly be expected to remember all the 
isms ** I mentioned then: industrialism and capitalism and 
imperialism and socialism and nationalism and internationalism— 
to repeat a few of them 1 I told you also of democracy and scienoe* 
and the tremendous revolutions in methods of transport, and 
popular education and its product, the modem newspamr. All these 
th(nn, and many more, made up the civilisation of £2urope then—^ 
the bourgtoU civilization in which the new middle classes controlled 
the industrial machine under the capitalist 03 ^tem. This civilization 
of bourgeois Europe went from success to succoes; it climbed height 
after height; and toward the end of the century it had impressed 
itself and all the world with its might, when disaster came. 

In Asia we have also seen in some detail this civilization in action. 
Urged on bv its growing industrialism, Europe stretched its arms to 
distant lands and tried to grab thorn and control them and generally 
to interfere with thorn to its own advant^. By Europe here I 
mean especially a*cstom Europe, which ha4j taken the lead in in* 
dustrialism, and, of all these western countries, England was for 
long the unquestioned loader, far ahead of the others, and profiting 
greatly by this load. 

All these vast changes that were going on in England and the West 
were not ovident to the kings and emperors early in the contury. 
They did not realize the importance of tne new forces that were being 
generated. After Napoleon had been finally removed, the ono 
thought of those rulers of Europe was to preserve themselves and 
their kind for ever more, to make the world safe for autocracy. 
They had not wholly recovered from the tern bio fright of the French 
Revolution and Napoleon, and they wanted to tako no more chances. 
As I have told you in a previous letter, they allied themselves in 
Holy Alliances and the like to preservo the divine right of kings 
to do what they chose, and to prevent the people from raising their 
heads. Autocracy and religion joined hands for this purpose, as 
thoy had often done before. The Tsar Alexander of Russia was the 
moving spirit in these alUancee. No breath of industrialism or the 
new spirit had reached his oountry, and Russia was in a medieval 
and very backward condition. There were few big cities, oommeroe 
was little developed, and even handicrafts were not of a high order. 
Autocracy flounced unchecked. Conditions were different in other 
European countries. As one travelled west the middle classes were 
more and more in evidence. In England, as I have told you, there 
was no autocracy. The king was kept in check by Parliament; 
but Parliament iteelf was controlled by a handful of the rich. There 
was a great deal of difference between the autocrat of the Russias 
and thm rich ruling oligarchy of England. But they bad one thing 
in oommon^fear ^ the masses and of revolution. 

So all over Europe reaction triumphed and everything that had a 
liberal look about it was ruthlessly supprossed. By the decisions of 
the Congress of Vienna in lS\b many narionaUtiea—for instance 
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those of Italy and Eastern Europe--had been placed under alien 
rule. They had to be kept down by force. But this kind of 
thing cannot be done succerauliy for long : there is bound to be 
trouble. It is like trying to bold the lid of a steaming kettle down. 
Europe simmered with steam, and repeatedly the steam forced itself 
out. I haye told you in a preyioos letter of the risings on 1830, 
when several changes took place in Europe, notably in France, 
where the Bourbons were Qnallv driven out. These risings frightened 
the kings and emperors and their ministers all the more, and they 
suppressed and repressed the people with greater energy. 

In the course of these letters we hate often oome across great 
changes in countries brought about by wars and revolutions. Wars 
in the past were sometimes religious wars and sometimes dynastic; 
often they were political invasions of one nationality by another. 
Behind aU these causes there was usually some economic cause also. 
Thus most of the invasions by the Central Asian ^bes of Europe 
and Asia were duo to their being driven westward by hunger. Econo¬ 
mic progress may strengthen a people or a nation and give them an 
advantage over others. I have pointed out to you that even in the 
so-called reli^us wars in KuroM and elsewhere the economic factor 
was at v'ork in the backpound^. As we approach modem times we 
find tliat religious and dynastic wars cease. War, of course, does 
not end. Urmappily it bi^omes more virulent. But ita causes now 
are obviously political and economic. The political causes are 
ohiedy oonnoct^ with nationalism : the suppression of one nation 
by another, or the conflict between two aggressive nationalisms, 
bjven this conflict is largely due to economic causes, such as the 
demand by modem industrial countries for raw materials and markets. 
So we And that economic causes become more and more important 
in war, and indeed to-day they ovortbadow everything else. 

Revolutions have undergone the same kind of obango in the past. 
ICarly revolutions were usually palace revolutions : members of the 
ruling families intriguing against each other and fighting and 
murdering each other; or an exasperated populace riiriDg and putting 
an end to a tyrant; or an ambitious soldier seising the throne with 
tbo help of the army. Many of theee palace revolutions took place 
among a few, and the mass of tliepoople were not much afleot<^ by 
them, and they seldom cared. The imers changed, but the system 
remained the same, and the lives of the people continued unchanged. 
Of course a bad ruler might tyrannue a great deal and become un¬ 
bearable ; a better ruler might be more tolerable. But whether the 
ruler was good or bad, the social and economic condition of the people 
would not usually be affected by a mere political change. There 
would be no socim revolution. 

National revolutions involve a greater change. When a nation 
is ruled by another, an alien ruling olaae is dominant. This is 
injurious in many ways, as the subject country is ruled for the 
benefit of another oount^, or of a foreign class beneiitmg by such 
rule. Of course it hurts greatly the s^-respect of the subject- 
people. Besides this, the alien ruling class keeps out the upper olaases 
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uf the flubjeot country f^ra positiona of power and authority, which 
they might have otherwise occupied. A euoooasfuJ national revolu¬ 
tion at least removes the foreign element, and the dominant elements 
in the oount^ immediately Ud^e its place. Thus these claaees profit 
greatly by the removal of the superior alien claae; the country 
gener^y profits because it will not then be ruled in the interests of 
another country. Those lower in the scale may not profit much, 
unless the national revolution is accompanied by a social revolution 
also. 

A social revolution is a very different affair from the other revolu¬ 
tions, which merely change things on the surface. It involves a 
political revolution also, but it is something much more than that, 
as it changes the fabric of societj. The English Revolution, which 
made Parliament supreme, wse not only a political revolution, but 
partly a social one also, as it meant toe assooiation of the richer 
hourgtoitit with those in power. This upper hourgtoi^ class thus 
rose politically and socially; the lower hourg^oUit and the maaies 
generally wore not affected. The French Revolution was even more 
of a soc ial revolution. As we have seen, it upset the whole order of 
society, and for a while even the masses functioned. Ultimately 
the bwrgtoi^^ triumphed bore also, and tho messes were sent back 
to their place, having played their r6le in the revolution; but the 
privileged noblee were removed. 

It is obvious that such social revolotiuas are much more far- 
reaching than merely political changes, and they are intimately 
connect with social conditions. An ambitious, over-eager person 
or group cannot bring about a social revolution, unless oonditlons 
are such that tho masses are ready for it. By their being ready I 
do not mean that they are oonsciously prepare after being told to 
be so. I mean that eodal and economic conditions are such that 
life becomes too groat a btirden for them, and they can find no relief 
or adjustment except in such a change. As a matter of fact, for 
ages past, life has been such a burden for vast numbers of people, 
and it is am axing how they have tolerated it. Sometimes they have 
broken out in revolt, chiefiy peasant revolts and aod in 

their mad anger blindly destroyed what they oould lay bauds upon. 
But these perale were not conscious of any deeire to change the 
social order. In spite of this ignorance, however, there were repeated 
breakdowns of the existing social conditions in the past, in anotent 
Borne, in the Middle Ages in Europe, in India, zn China, and many 
an empire has fallen b^use of them. 

In the past, social and economic changes took place slowly, and, 
for long periods methods of production and distribution and trans¬ 
port remained much the same. People, therefore, did not notice 
the process of change, and thought that the old sociai order was 
permanent and unohangeable. Mligioo put a divine halo round 
thjii order and the customs and Mieis which aooompanied it. 
P^le became so convinoad of this that they never tnought of 
the Order even when conditions were so changed that it 
was ms^Bstly inapplicable. With the ooming of the Industrial 
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Revolution and the vast changes in metiiods of transport* social 
changes became much swifter. New claases came to the front and 
became wealthy. A now industrial working class arose, very differ* 
ent from the s^isans and fiold*labourers. All this required a new 
economic arrangement and TOlitical changes. Western Europe 
was in a curious state of miiwt. A wise society would make tne 
nooesaary changes whenever the need for them arises, and so derive 
full benefit from changing conditions. But societies are not wise, 
and they do not think as a whole. Individuals think of themselves 
and of what will profit them; classes of people haviug similar 
interests do likewise. If a class domiimtee any society it wants to 
remain there aud to profit by exploiting the other classes below it. 
Wisdom and foresight would demonstrate that in the long run the 
best way of profiting oneself is to profit society as a whole of which 
one is a member. But a person or class in power wants to hold on 
to what it possesses. The easiest method ot doing so is to make tlie 
other classes and people boHeve that the existing social order is the 
very best possible. Iteligion is dragged in to impress this on the 
people; education Is made to teach the same lesson; till at length, 
amazing as it is, almost every one believes in it absolutely and does 
not thi^ of changing it. Even the people that suffer from this 
system actually believe that it is right for it to continue, and for 
them to be kicked and cuffed, and to starve while others live in plenty. 

So people imagine that there in an unchanging social system and 
it it nobody's fault if the majority suffer under it. It is their own 
fault, it is kismet, it is fate, it is the punishment for past sins. 
Society is always censorvativ e, and dislikes change. It loves to remai n 
in the rut it has got into, and firmly believes that it was meant to 
remain tJiere. So much so that it punishes most of those individuals 
who, wishing to improve its condition, tell it to come out of the rut. 

But social and economic conditions do not wait for the pleasure of 
the complacent and unthinking in society. They niarch on, although 
people’s ideas remain the same. The distance ^tween these out-of- 
date notions and reality becomes greater, and if something is not 
done to reduce this distance and to bring the two together, the 
system cracks and there is a catastrophe. This is what brings about 
social revolutions. If conditions are such, a revolution is bound 
to come, though it may be delayed by the drag of old-fasbionod ideas. 
If these conditions do not exist, then a few individuals, however 
much they may try, cannot bring it about. When a revolution does 
break out, the veil that hides actual conditions from the people is 
removed and understanding comes to them very soon. Onoe they 
are out of the rut, they rush ahead. That is why during revolution¬ 
ary periods people go forward with tremendous energy. Thus 
revolution is the inevitable result of oonservatism and holding back. 
If society could avoid falling into the foolbh error that there is an 
unchanging social order, but would always keep in line with changing 
conditions, there would be no social revolution. There would uien 
be continuous evolution. 

1 have written, without any previous intention of doing so, at 
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Bome len^h about rorolutiooB. The subject interesta me, for to-day 
all oTer world there appear to be misfits, and the social sntem 
eeetns to be breaking down in many places. This has been the herald 
of social revolution in the past, and one is naturally led to believe 
that we are on the eve of ^eat changes in the world. In India, as 
in every country under ^reim domination, nationalism and the 
desire to rid the country of aUen rule are strong. But to a great 
extent this nationalistic urse is confined to the well-to-do classes. 
The peasantry and the wooers and others, who live in perpetual 
want, are naturally more interested in filling their empty stomachs 
than in vaguo nationalistic dreams. For them nationalism or 
Swaraj has no meaning, unless it brings with it more food and better 
conditions. Therefore, in India to-day the problem is not merely a 
political one; oven more so it is a social one. 

I have been led to this long digression about revolutions because of 
the many revolts and other disturbanoee in Europe during the nine¬ 
teenth century which 1 was considering. Many of these revolts, 
and especially in the first half of the century, were nationalistic 
risings against foreign rule. Side by side with these, in the in¬ 
dustrialized countries, ideas of social revolt began to spread the 
conflict of the new working class with its capitalist masters. People 
began to think about and work consoiouslv for the social revolution. 

^e year 1848 is called the year of revolutions in Europe. There 
were risings in many countries, some paiily successful, but mostly 
ending in lailure. A* sujmressed nationalism was at the back of the 
risings in Poland, Italy, &>hemia and Hungary. The Polish revolt 
was against l^ssia, the Bohemian and the North Italian against 
Austria. They were all suppressed. The Hunraian revolt against 
Austria was the biggest of all. Its leader was Xojos Kossuth, who 
is famous in Hunganan history os a patriot and a fighter for freedom. 
In spite of two years of resistance, this revolt also was suppressed. 
Some years later Hungary succeeded bv a different method of fighting 
under another great leader, D^ak. It is interesting to note that 
D4ak*s methods were those of passive resistance. In 1867 Hungary 
and Austria were joined together, more or lees on an*equal basis, to 
form what was ^called a '' dual monarchy " undor the Hapsburg 
Emporor, Francis Joseph. I>4ak’e methods of passive resistance 
became a model half a century later for the Irish against the Eng¬ 
lish. When the Non-co-operation movement was started in India 
in 1920, some people remembered D^ak's struggle. But there was 
a great deal of dJfimhoe between the two mewods. 

^ere were revolts in Germany also in 1848, but they were not very 
serious; they were suppressed and a promise of some reforms was 
made. In France there was a big change. Ever since the Bourbons 
had been driven out in 1880 Louis liiilippo had been king, a kind of 
semi-constitutional monarch. By 1848 the people grew weary of 
him and he was made to abdicate. A republic was set up again. 
This was the Second Republic, as the first one was during tne great 
Revolution. Taking advantage of the confusion, a nephew of 
Napoleon, named Louis Bonaparte, came to Paris and, posing as a 
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gmi friend of liberty, iraa eleoied m Preodeot of the Bwublio. 
This wa9 just a pretence to obtain power. Having fully astabliabed 
himself, he gained control of the army, and in 1851 there was what is 
called a coup d*iUU» He overawed Paris by his soldiers, shot down 
many people and terrorired the Assembly. The next year he made 
bimsell emperor, calling himself Naroleon III, as the great Napoleon’s 
son wae supposed to be Napoleon II, although be never reigned. 
So ended the Second Republic after a brief and inglorious career of 
a little over foxir yean. 

In England there was no revolt in 1848, but there was a great deal 
of trouble and disturbance. England has a way of bentSng when 
real trouble threatens, and so avoiding it. Her constitution, being 
flexible, helps in this, and long practice baa made the English- 
roan accept some compromise when there is no other way out. In 
this wi^ he has managed to avoid big and sudden changes which 
have oftoti come to other countries with more rigid constitutions 
and less compromising people. In 1832 there was great agitation 
in England over a Reform BUI, which gave the vote for electing 
ineml^rs to Parliament to a larger number of people. Judged by 
modern standards, it was a very moderate and inoCTensive Bill. 
Only some additional people of the middle clossee were enfranchised; 
the workers and most others still did not have the vote. Parlia¬ 
ment was ihtfn in the hands of a smal) number of rich persons, and 
they were afraid of losing their privileges and their rotten boroughs*', 
which returned thorn to tho House nf Oommons without any trouble. 
So these ^ople opposed the Reform Bill with ail their miabt and 
said that England would go to the dogs, and the world would come 
to an end, if tho Bill were paased. Engird was on the verge of civil 
war when the Opposition, frightened by popular agitation, consented 
to the BUI being possod. Needless to say England survived it 
and Parliament continued, as before, to be controlled by the rich. 
The .well-to-do middle classes gained further pow*er. 

About 1848 another great agitation shook ^e country. This was 
called the Chartist Agitation, because it was proposed to present a 
monster petition to Parliament oootaining a People's Charter 
demanding various reforms. After frightening the ruling claasee 
greatly, the movement was suppressed. There was a great deal 
of distress and disoontent among the working classes in the factories. 
About this time some labour laws began to be passed, and these 
slightly improved the lot of the workers. England was making 
money fast by its rising trade; it was becoming the ** workshop of 
the world Most of these profits went to the owners of the 
factories; but a small part of them trickled down to the workers. 
All this helped in preventing a rising in 1848. But at the time it 
seemed a near thing. 

I have not finish^ with the year 1848 yet; the stozy of what hap- 
peihed in Rome that year still remains to be told. I must carry that 
over to toe next letter. 
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ITALY BECOMES A UNITED AND FREE NATION 

Janitary 30, 1933 
VasarUa PancAami 

Ik my Acoonot of 1848 I bftvc kept the story of Italy for the laat. 
Of all the exciting happenings of the year 1848 the heroic struggle in 
Home was the meet laacinating. 

Italy before Napoleon's time was a patchwork of little States and 
petty phnoes. Napoleon united it for a short while. After 
Napoleon it revert^ to ita previous state, or something even 
worse. The victorious allies at the Congress of Vienna of 
1815 vorv considerately divided up the country among them¬ 
selves. Austria took Venice and a great deal of territory round 
it; several Austrian princes were provided with choice morsels; 
the Pope came back to Rome and the States adjoining it, 
called the Papal States; Naples and the south formod the kingdom 
of the two Sicilies under a wurbon king; to the Dortb-wost, near 
tbo I>ench frontier, there was a King of Piedmont and Sardinia. 
All these potty kings and j>rmcoe, with the exceptiou of Piedmont, 
ruled in a most autocratic way, and oppressed their subjects even 
more than they or others ha<i done before Napoleon enmo. But 
Napoleon's vitutbad stirred tho country and inspired the youth with 
dreams of a free and united Italy. In spito of the opproMsion of tho 
rulers, or perhaps because of it, there were many potty risings, and 
secret societies were formed. 

Soon there emerged an ardent young man who came to be acknow¬ 
ledged as the leader of the movoraent for fi^edom. This was 
Giusoppo Mazzini, the prophet of Italian nationalism- In 1831 he 
organi^ a society, Giovane ItoIia^^Young Italy—with the aim of 
an Itaban Republic. For many ymre he work^ for this cauae in 
Italy and was an oxiio, often ri^ng his life. Many of his writings 
became classics in the literature of nationalism. In 1848, when 
revolts wero breaking out all over North Italv, Mazzini saw his 
chance and came to Rome. The Pem was driven awav and a 
republic declared under a committee of three—Triumvirs they wore 
called, a word from old Roman history. Mazzini was one oi these 
three Triumvirs. This young Bepubuc was attacked on all sides: 
by the Austrians, by the Neapolitans, even by the French, who came 
to restore the Pope. The cnief fighter on the side of the Roman 
Republic was Garibaldi. Hr held the Austrians and defeated the 
Neapolitan armies, and even stopped the French. All this was 
done with the help of volunteers, and the bravest and best of tbo 
youth Rome gave their lives in defence of the Rmublic. Eventu¬ 
ally, after a heroic str^gle, the Roman Republic fell to the French, 
who brought back the 

So end^ the first phase of the itraggle. Maszini and Garibaldf 
carried on their work in different ways, by propaganda and 
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preparation for tho next big ofTort. They were very unlike each 
other; one was a thinker and an idealist, the other was a soldier 
with a TOfiius for guerilla warfare. Both were fiercely devoted to 
Italian freedom and unity. A third player in this great game then 
became prominent. This was Cavour, the Prime Minister of Victor 
Emmanuel, King of Piedmont. Cavoor was chiefly interested in 
making Viotor Emmanuc] King of Italy. As this involved the 
snppressioD and removal of many of the petty prinoee, he was 
perfectly prepared to take advanta« of Mazzlni's and Garibaldi’s 
activities. He intrigued with the rVench—Napoleon III was the 
ruler in France then—and involved them in a war with his enemies 
the Auatrians. This was in 1859. Garibaldi took advantage of the 
defeat of the Austrians by the French to lead an extraordinary 
expedition on his own account against the King of Naples and Sicily. 
This was the famous expedition of Garibaldi and his 1000 rod-shirts, 
untrained men without proper arms or material, who met the trained 
armies pitched against them. The 1000 red-shirts were greatiy out- 
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Dumbered, but their eDtbueiaem aod the good viU of the populace 
led them from Tictory to victory. The time of Garibaldi ^read. 
Suob waa the ma^c of his name that armiee melted avay at hia 
approach. Still his task was a difficult one, and many a time Gari* 
b^di and his volunteers were on the verge of defeat and disaster. 
But even in the hour of defeat fortune smiled upon him, as it often 
does on desperate ventures, and turned defeat into victory. 

Garibaldi and the 1000 landed in Sicily. From there slowly they 
worked thoir way up to Italy. As be marched through tho villages 
of South Italy, Garibaldi appealed for voluntoeni, aim the rewards 
he offered them were unusw. ''Cornel" be said, "come! He 
who stays at home is a coward. I promise you weariness, hardship, 
and battles. But we will conquer or die." Nothing succeeds like 
success. Garibaldi's early successes whipped up the spirit of 
nationalism of the Italians. Volunteers pouj^ in, and they marched 
nortli Biugiiig Garibaldi's hymn : 

The tombfl ere uncovered, ihe deed come from far, 

Tho ghosts of our martyre are rising to war, 

With twords in their bMde, and with laurels of fame. 

And dead hearta still glowing with Italy'* name. 

Como join them i Come follow. O youth of our land I 
Coroe liing out our banner, and marvhal our band 1 
Come all with cold steel, and come all with hot flro, 

Como all with the daroo of Italia's doeiro ! 


Begone from Itaha, begone from our home ! 

Begone from Italia, O stranger, begone.** 

How similar arc national songs everywhere I 

Cavour took advantage of Garibaldi's successes, and the result of 
all this was that Victor Emmanuel of Piedmout boeamo King of 
Italy in 1861. Borne was still under French irooM, Venice under 
the Austrians. Within ton years both Venice and Rome joined the 
rest of Italy, and Romo tweame tho capital. Italy was at last 
one united nation. But Mazzini was not happy. All Lis life ho had 
laboured for the republican ideal, and now Iwy was but the king¬ 
dom of Victor Emmanuel of Piedmont. It is true that the new 
kingdom was a constitutional one and on Italian Parliament met 
at iSirin immediately after Victor Emmanuel became king. 

^ Italy, the nation, was united again and free from foreign rule. 
Three men brought this about-^Haizzini, Garibaldi and Cavour-^nd 
perhaps if any one of these had not been there, the freedom wcmld 
nave been longer in ooming. George Meredith, the English poet 
and novelist, wrote many years afterwards : 


** We who have seen Itslia in the throee. 

Half risen but to be hurled to the ground, a«d now. 
Like a npo field of wheat where onea drove plough 
All lM>unteoue as she is fair, we think of thoee 

Who blew the breath of life into her ftvno: 

Cavour. Manuii. Garibaldi: three : 

Her Brain, her ^ul, bor fiword; and set her fras 
Prom ruinoue dieoof^ with ozie lustrous aim.** 
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I bAve told yoa briefly and in bold outline the etory of the Italian 
Btouggle for &Mom. This little acoount will read to you lifo any 
othor bit of dead history. But I shiUl tell you how you can make tbj ^ 
story live and fill yourself with the joy and anffuieh of the etru^le. 
At least, so* I felt when I was a boy at sohool, Tong, long ago, and I 
read the story in three books by Trevelyan^^ariMtU* and th^ Fight 
for the Roman RepfibUc, OafibcUdi and the Thouwnd, and OaribMi 
and the Making of Italy. 

At the time ^ the ItUian struggle tUe Bnglish people B 3 rmpathized 
with Garibaldi and his red-shirte, and many an English poet wrote 
stirring poetry about the fight. It is strange how the sympathies of 
the English often enough go out to stru^ling peoples provided 
their own interests are not mvolved. To Greece, fighting for froe> 
dom, they seud the poet Byron and others, to Italy they send all 
good wishes and encouragement; but next door to them m Ireland, 
and farther away in Egypt and India and elsewhere, their messengers 
bring maxim^guns at^ destruction. Many a beautiful poem was 
written about Italy at the time by Swinbumo and Meredith and 
Elizabeth Barrett browning. Mei^th also wrote novels on thib 
subject. I shall give you hero a quotation from a poem of Swinburne 
2'he Halt htfort itome^writton while the Italian struggle was going 
on and meeting with many a check, and many a traitor wus serving 
alien masters. 

** OUta hsvs your znesiera for givini;, 

CiiU bath oot Fresdom to give; 

S\ih without shelter or station, 

She beycMd Uiiut or bar. 

Urges to altiffiborlese speod 
Avmes that famish, that blood, 

Sowing their livos lor her eeed, 

That their dost may rebuild bW a natioo. 

That their eools may flight her a star." 
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THE RISE OF GERMANY 

January 31, 193S 

h( our last letter we saw the building up of one of the great Euro* 
pean nations with which we axe so famiuu to«day. we shall now 
see the making of another great modem nation—^Germany. 

In spite of a common language and many other common features, 
the German people continued to be split up into a larM number of 
States, big and small. For many centuries Austria of the Hapsburgs 
was the leading Oermau Power. Then Prussia came to the front, 
and there was nvalry for the leadership of the German people between 
these two Powers. Napoleon humbled both ot them. As a oonse- 
quenoe of this, German nationalism gained strengtti and helped in his 
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finftJ defeat. Thtia both in ItAly aod in Germany NapoleoD, vd« 
consoioudy and without wiahing it» gave an impetua to &e spirit of 
nationaliam and ideas of freedom. One of the leading (MnnaD 
nationalists of the Napoleonio period waa Fichte, a philosopher, but 
also an ardent patriot who did moch to rouse up his people. 

For half a century after Napoleon the little German States con* 
tinned. There were many attempts at federation, but they did not 
succeed because both the Austrian and Prussian rulers and govern^ 
znents wanted to be leaders of it. Meanwhile there was a great deal 
of repression of all liberal elements, and there were revolts in 1830 
and 1848, which were suppressed. Some petty reforms were also 
introduced to soothe the people. 

In parts of Germany there were coal-fields and iron ore, as in 
England, and thus conditions were favourable for industrial develop* 
ment. Gorma^ also was famous for her philosophers and scientists 
and soldiers. Factories were built and an industrial working oUas 
grew up. 

At this stage, about the middle of the century, there rose a man 
in Prussia who was to dominate for many years not only Germany, 
bat European politics. This man was Otto von Bismarck, a )unker 
^tbat is, a landowner in Prussia. Born in the year of Waterloo, he 
served for many years as a diplomatic envoy in various Courts. 
In 1802 be became Prime Minister of Prussia and immodiatcly ho 
began to moke his influence felt. Within a week of bis becoming 
Prime Ministor he said in tho course of a speech : The great ques¬ 
tions of the time will be decided, not by speeches and resolutions of 
majorities, but by iron-and blood.'* 

Blood and iron I Those words, which bec^ime famous, truly 
represented the policy he pursued with foresight and reJontJessueas. 
Ho bated democracy, and treated parlianientsand popular assemblies 
with scant courtesy. He seemed to be a relic from tho past, but his 
ability and deterinioation were such that he made the present bend 
to his will. He made modem Germany and moulds European 
history in the second half of the nineteenth century. The Gennaoy 
of philosopherB and sdesitists retired into the background and the 
new Gemiany of blood and iron, of military efficiency, began to 
dominate the oontinent of Europe. A proxzunent Gemtan of his 
day said ** Bismarck makes Germany great and the Germans 
small." His policy of making Germany a great Power in Europe 
and in intemationu aSairs pleased the Germans, and the glamour 
of a growing national prestige made them pat up with all manner 
of repreesion from him. 

Bismarck came to pow with clear ideas as to what he was to do 
and a carefully-work^-out |dan. He adhered to this resolutely and 
met with amaaing suooees. He w'a&ted to Germany and, 

through Germany, Prussia, dominant in Europe. At that time 
France, under NapoleoTi 111, was conaidered the most powtffu! 
nation on the Continent. Austria was also a great rivu. It is 
fascinating, as a lesson in the old style of international politics amd 
diplomaej, to see how Bismarck played with the other rowen and 
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then disposed of oech of them by torn. The first thine he aet out to 
do was to settle once for all the questioD of the leadership of the 
Germans. The old riyalry between Prussia and Austria could 
not be allowed to continue. The question must be finally 
decided in favour of Prussia, and Austria must realize that 
she would have to play second fiddle. After that would come the 
turn of France. (Please remember that when I talk of Prussia, 
Austria, and France 1 mean their governments. AU these goveni* 
ments were more or less autocratic and the parliaments there bad 
little power.) 

So Bismarck quietly perfected bis military machine. Meanwhile, 
Napoleon 111 attack^ and defeated Austria. This defeat led to 
Garibaldi's campaign in South Italy, which finally resulted in the 
freedom of Italy. All this suited Bismarck, as it weakened Austria. 
A national revolt having occurred in Russian Poland, Bismarck 
actually offered his help to tbo Tsar to shoot down the Poles if 
necessary. This was a disgraceful offer to make, but it served its 
purpoK, which was to gain the good will of the Tsar in any future 
complication in Europe. Then, in alliance with Austria, ho defeated 
Denmark, and soon after turned on Austria, having taken care to 
obtain the support of Franco and Italy. Austria was overwhelmed 
by Prussia in a very short time in 1SC6. Having settled the question 
of German leadership and made it clear that Prussia was tbo leader, 
very wisely bo treated Austria with generosity, so as to leave no 
bitterness. The way was now clear for the creation of a North 
German Federation under Prussia's leadership (Austria was not in 
it.) Bismarck became tho Federal Chanoellor. In these days, 
when some of our political and legal pandits talk and argue for 
months and years a^ut federations ana constitutions, it is interest* 
ing to note that Bismarck dictated the new constitution for the 
North German Federation in five hours. And this, with a few altera¬ 
tions, continued to bo tbo German constitution for fifty years, till 
after the World War, when the Republic was established in 1918. 

Bismarck had attained his first great objective. The next step 
was to establish a dominant European position by humbling France. 
Quietly and without fuss be prepared tot this, trying to bring about 
German unity, and disarming the suspicions of the other European 
Powers. Even defeated Austria was treated so gently that there 
was not much ill-will left. England was the historical rival of 
France, and looked with groat suepicion on Napoleon Hi's ambitious 
schemes. So it was not difficult for Bismarck to have the good will 
of England in any struggle against France. When he was fully 
prepa^ for war, he play^ his game so olavarly that it was Napoleon 
III who actually deol^^ war on Pnisaa in 1870. The Piuasian 
Government seemed to Euro^ the innocent victim of aggressive 
France. A Berlin/ A Benin/ ” people shouted in Faiis, and 
NaMleon III complacently imagined that he would actually be in 
Benin soon at the oead of a victorious army. But somethi^ very 
different happened. Bismarck's trained i^tary machine hurled 
itself on the north-eastern frontier of France, and the French army 
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orumpled up before it. Within a few weeks, at Sedan, the Emperor 
Napoleon 111 himself and his army were made prisoners by the 
Germans. 

So ended the second Napoleonic Empire of France. A republican 
government was immediately established in Paris. Na^leon HI 
lell for many reasons, but chiefly because he had become ^oroughly 
unpopular with bis people on account of his repreasiye policy. Be 
tried to divert people^H attention by foreign wan, a favourite method 
of kings and governments in trouble. Ho did not succeed, and war 
itself put a flnal seal to his ambition. 

In Paris a government of National Defence was formed. They 
offered peace to Prussia, but Bismarck^s tmns were so humiliating 
that they decided to fight on, although they bad practically no army 
left. Tliere was a long Bi<^e of Paris wiUt the German armies at 
Versailles and all round the city. At lost Paris yielded, and the 
new Republic accepted defeat and the bard terms of Bismarck. A 
huge war indemnity was agreed to be paid and, what hurt most, the 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine bad to be given up to Germany after 
they had beon a part of France for over 200 years. 

But even before the siogo of Paris had ended, Versailles saw the 
birth of a new empire. In September lfl70 Napoleon Ill’s 
French Empire had ended; in January 1871 a unitM Germany, 
with the Prussian King as Kaiser or Emperor, was proclaim^ 
in the splendid ball of Louis XIV in the palace at Versailles. 
All the princes and representatives of Germany assofnbled tliero 
to pay homaso to their now Emperor^the Kaiser. The Prussian 
ro)^al houBo of HohonzoUom had now become an imperial bouse and 
united Germany was one of the ^f^t Powers of the world. 

In Versailles there was rejoicing and celebration, but in Paris 
near by there was sorrow and distrees and uttor humiliation. The 
people were staggered by their many disasters and there was no 
HtaUe or wolbestahlishod government. A large number of mon¬ 
archists bad been elected to a National AssetnMy and these people 
intrigued to restore monarchy. To remove an obstacle from their 

E ath they tried to disarm the National Guard, which was believed to 
s republican. All the democrats and revolutionary elements in tbe 
city felt that this moant reaction and repression again. There was 
a ruing, and the ** Commune ” of Paris was proclaimed in March 1871. 
This was a kind of municipality, and it lookeo back to tbe great French 
Revolution for inspiration. But tiiere was something much more 
m it, and it ombo^ed, though rath^ vaguely, the new socialistic 
ideas that had since arisen. In a sense it was the predeoessor of 
the Soviets in Russia. 

But this Paris Commune of 1871 had a brief life. The monarchists 
aud the &ovrgecnsie, fiighteued by this riBihg of the common people, 
laid siege to that part of Paris which was under the Commune. 
Close by, at VersailJos and elsewhere, the German army looked 
silently on. As the French soldien, who had been made prisoners 
by the Gonnans and were now released returned to Paris, they took 
the side of their old oSicerH aud fought against the Commune. They 
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marohed against tbo OommvinardB, and on a Bommer day tovrards 
the end of May 1871 they defeated tbem» and shot down 90,000 men 
and women in streeta of Pane. Large uumbere of captured 
Communards were shot down later in cold blood. So ended the 
Paris Commune, and at the time it etirrod Europe greatly. This 
stir was caused not only by the bloody euppresBion of it, but also 
because it was the first socialistic revolt against tho existing system. 
The poor bad often risen acainst the nob, but they hod not thought 
of changing tho system un^r which they were poor. Tho Commune 
was both a democratic and an economic revolt, and is thus a land* 
mark in the development of socialistic thought in Europe. In 
France the violent suppressiou of the Commune drove socialistic 
ideas underground and the recovery was slow. 

Although the Commune was put down, France eHCa]>od more 
experiments in monarchy. After a while she settled down definitely 
to ^ublicanism, and in January 1875 the Third Republic was pro- 
olaimed under a new constitution. This republic has continued 
since then and stilt exista. There are some people in France who 
talk even now of having kings; but they arc very few, and France 
seems to be definitely committed to reptiblicanum. The Freuch 
itenublio is a bowtjtoii ropublic, and is controlled by well-to-do 
miadle classes. 

Franco recovered from the German war of 1870-71 and paid 
huge indemnity, b\it in the heart of her people waa anger at the 
humiliation they ha<l been made to suffer. They arc a proud people 
^nd ha VO long memorios and the Idea of revenge—lo fetnne^— 
obsessed them. Especially they felt the loes of Alsaoe and Ijorraine. 
Bismarck had been wise in his generosity to Austria after her defeat, 
but there waa no generosity or wisdom in his harsh treatment of 
France. At tho cost of humbling a proud enomy he bought the 
torriblo and over-romomberod enmity of thoeo people. Ju^ after 
the Battle of Sedan, even before the war hod ended, Karl Marx, 
the famous socialist, issued a manifesto In which he propbosiod that 
the annexation of Alsaoe would lead to mortal enmity between the 
two countries, to a truce instead of a peace In this, as in many 
other matters, ho was a true prophet. 

In Oermuiy Bismarck was now the all-powerful Imperial Chan- 
oellor. The policy of blood and iron had succeeded for the 
time being, and dermaoy accepted it and liberal ideas were at a 
discount. Bismarck tried to keep power in the hands of tho king, 
for he was no believer in democracy. The growth of Oerman industry 
and the working class brou^t new problems as this class ^ined in 
strength and made radioai demands. Bismarck dealt with it in 
two ways—by bettering ^ba workers' conditions and suppressing 
socialism. Ho tried to win the workers over, or at any rate to pre¬ 
vent them from becorolng extreme, by promoting soci^ legislation. 
Qermany thus took the lead in ibis kirc of iMslation, and laws for 
okl-age pensions, insuranoe and modiool aid lot workers, and other 
improvements in workers' conditions, were passed before even 
England, with her older industry and workers' movement, had done 
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much in this line. This policy bad some success, but still the workers' 
organizations grew. They had able leaders : Ferdinand Lassalle, a 
very brilliant person, and said to be the greatest orator of the nine- 
teonth century. He died quite young as the result of a duel. Wil* 
helm Liebknecht, a brave old filter and rebel, who was almost shot, 
but escaped and lived to a good age; hb son, Kjurl, still carrying on 
the fight or liberty, was mitered a few years ago at the founding of 
the Mrmsn Republic in 1918. And Karl Marx, about whom I ^all 
have to tell you in another letter. But Marx was an exile from 
Germany for the greater part of bis lifo. 

The workers' organizations grew, and in 1676 they joined together 
to form the Socialbt Democratic Party. Bbmarck could not tolerate 
tbb growth of Bocialbm. There was an attempt on the Emperor's 
life, and he made this the excuse for a fierce attack on socialbts. 
In 1878 anti-socialist laws were passed aupprossing every kind of 
socialist activity. There was a kind of martial law so far as socialbts 
were coucorned and thousands of persons were expelled from the 
country or senteucod to imprisonment. Many of those expelled 
went to America and wore the pioneers of socblism there. The 
Socialbt Democratic Party was hard hit, but it survived and later 
grew in strength again. Bismarck's torrorbm could not kill it; 
success proved much more harmful. As it grow in power it became 
a vast organization owning a great deal of property and with thou* 
utnds of paid workers. When a person or organization gets wealthy 
he or it ceases to be revolutionary. And thb was the fate 
which befell this Socialbt Democratic Party in Germany. 

Bismarck's skill in diplomacy did not leave him to the end, and 
he played a great game in the international politics of his day. 
Those politics then were, and even now are, a curious and intricate 
web of intrigue and counter*intrimie and deception and bluff, all 
in secret and behind the veil. They would not last long if they 
saw the light of day. Bbmarck made an alliance with Austria and 
Italy, called the Triple Alliance, for now he was beginning to fear 
the revenge of the French. And so each side went on arming and 
intriguing and glaring at each other. 

In 1688 a young man became the German Kaiser as Emperor Wil* 
helm II. He fancied himself greatly as a strong man and soon ho 
fell out with Bbmarck. In hb old age, and much to his wrath, the 
Iron Chancellor was dismissed from hb ofBce. As a sop he was given 
the title of prince, but he retired to hb estate in dbg:uat and db* 
illusioDod a^ut kings. To a friend he said: ''I took up office 
equipped with a great fund of royalist sentiments and veneration 
for the king; to my sorrow, I find that this fund b ever more and 
more dople^ ! . . . I have soon three kings naked, and the sight 
was not always a pleasant one ! 

The grumpy old man lived for several years more, and died in 
1898 at the age of eighty*three. Even after hb by the 

Kaiser and hb death, hb shadow lay over Germany and hb spirit 
moved his successors. But they were lessor men who came after mm. 
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SOME FAilOUS WRITERS 

February 1933 

As I was writing to you yesterday about the rise of Genuany, it 
struck me that 1 had not told you anything about the greatest 
German of the early nineteenth century. This man was Goethc» a 
famous writer, tho centenary of whose death was celebrated all OTcr 
(lorznany a few months ago. And then I thought that I might tell 
you Bomething about tho famous writers of this period in Europe. 
But this was a dangerous subject for me, dangerous because I would 
only show my own ignorance. Just to give a list of well-known 
names would be rather silly, and to say something more would bo 
difficult. I know little enough about English literature, and of the 
other European literatures my knowledge is confined to a few 
translations. What, then, was I to dof 
The idea to say something on tho eubjoct had taken possession of 
my mind, aud I oould not rid myself of it. I felt that I should at 
least point otit this direction to you, even though 1 cannot accom- 

f »any you far along tho way to this ouebanted land. For art and 
itcraturo often give greater insight into a nation's soul than the 
superficial aetivittes oi* tho multitude. They take us to a region of 
calm and serene thought which is not affect^ by tho passions and 
prejudices of the moment. But to-day the poet and the artist are 
seldom looked upon as tho prophets m to-morrow and they meet 
with little honour. If some honour comos to thorn at all, it usually 
comes after they are dead. 

8o 1 shall mention just a few namos to you, some of which must 
be already familiar to you, and I shall only touch upon the early part 
of the* century. This is just to whet your appetite. Remombor 
that tho nineteenth century has rich stores of fine writing in many 
of the European countries. 

Goethe really belonged to the eightoenih century, for ho was bom 
in 1740, but ho lived to the ripo old age of eighty-t^oe, and thus saw 
a good third of the next century. He lived through one of the stormi¬ 
est periods of European history, and saw his own country overrun 
by Napoleon's armies. In his own life be experienced much sorrow, 
but graduaUy he gained an inner command over life's difficulties and 
attained a dotaimment and calm which brought peace to him. 
Napoleon first saw him when he was over sixty. As be stood in the 
doorway, there was something in his face and figure, an untroubled 
look aud abearingso full of (Bf^ty, that Napoleon exdaimed: ** Voild 
un homme / " He dabblSd ih many things, and whatever he did, he 
did with distinction. He was a philosopher, a poet, a dramatist, and 
a soiMitist interested in many different sciences; and, besides all 
this, his practical job was that of a minister in the Court of a petty 
German prince I He is best known to us as a writer, and his most 
famous hook is Fausi. His fame spread far during bis long life, and 
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in hia own sphere of litor&ture he cuno to be regarded hy his ootiiktry- 
men almost as a demi^god. 

Gootbo had a contemporary» somewhat younger than he waSj 
named Schiller, who was also a great poet. Much youn^r was 
Heinrich Hoine^ yot another great and delightful poet in uerman, 
who has written very beautful lyrics. AU these three—Goethe, 
Hchiller and Hdn&^were steeped in the classical culture of ancient 
Greece. 

Germany baa long boon known as the land of philosophers, and I 
might as well mention one or two names to you, although perhaps 
they will not interest you greatly. Only those people who have a 
passion for the subject need try to read their boolu, for they are very 
abstruse and difficult. None the loss those and other philosophers 
are interesting and instructiTe, for they kept alight the torch of 
thought, and wrough them one can follow the developmont of ideas. 
Immanuel Kant was the great German philosopher of the eighteenth 
oentury, and bo liTod on to tbo turn of the century, when lie was 
eighty. Hegel is another great name io philosophy. He followed 
Kant, and is supposed to ha7o greatly i^uenced Karl Marx, the 
father of communism. So much for the philosophers. 

The early years of the nineteenth century produced quite a number 
of eminent poots, especially in Kngiand. Russia's best-known 
national poet, Pushkin, also lirod then. Ho died young as the 
result of a duel. There wore several poets in France also, but I 
shall mention only two French namen. One is that of Victor Hugo, 
who WAS bora in 1802 and lired, liked Goethe, to the age of eighty- 
three and, also like Goethe, became a kind of demi-god of literature 
in his own country. He bad a yaricil career botli as a writer and as 
a nolitician. He started life as an aggressive royalist and almost a 
believor in autocracy. Gradually ho changed stop by step till ho 
became a rmublioan in 1848. Louis Napoleon, when he became 
President of the short-lived Second Republic, exiled him for his 
republican views. In 1871 Victor Hugo favoured the Commune of 
Paris, From the oxtromc right of conservatism he had moved 
gradually but surely to the extreme left of socialism. Most people 
grow conservative and reactionary as they become older. Hugo 
aid the exact opposite. But we are oonoemed here with him as a 
writer. He was a great poet, novelist and dramatist. 

The second French name I shall mention to you is that of Honor6 
de BaUac. He was a contemporary of Victor Hugo’s, but was very 
different from him. He was a novelist of tremendous energy, and 
wrote a huge number of novels during a fairly short life. His stories 
are connected with one another; the same characters often i^ppuar 
in them. Hia object was to mirror the whole of the French life of 
his day in his novels, and he called the whole series La Comddit 
Hufnuins. It was a very ambitious idea, and although he worked 
hard and long, he could not complete the enormous task he had 
set himself. 

In England three brilliant young poets stand out in the early 
years of the nineteenth oentury. They were contemporaries, and 
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they ali died ^ung witiiic three years of each other. These three 
were Keata, Shelley and Byroo. Kcate had a bard tussle with 
poverty aod discouragement, and when he died in Rome in 1S21 
at the age of twenty-aix he was little known. And yet he had 
written some very beautiful poetry. Keats belonged to the middle 
classes, and it is intereeting to note that if lack of money was an 
obstruction in his way, how much more difficult must it be for the 
poor to become voeta and wiiters. Indeed, the present Cambridge 
iVofessor of English Literature has some pertinent remarks to make 
about this: 

is ", he says, "oertoin that, by some fault in our common¬ 
wealth, the poor poet has not in these days, nor has had for two 
hundred years, a dog'd chance. Believe me—and I have spent a 
great part ef ton yearw in watching some throe hundred and twenty 
r'lemuntary schools,—we may prate of democracy, but actually, a 
poor chi)<l in England has littio more hope Uian had the son ox an 
Athonian slave to be emancipated into that intellectual fn^edem 
uf which great writings arc bom.'* 

1 have given this quotation because we are apt to forget that 
poetry and fine writing, and culture generally, are monopolies of 
the well-to-do classes. Poetry and culture have little place in a 
poor man's hut; they are not meant for empty stomachs. So our 
presont-day culture becomes a reflootion of toe* well-to-do 6ottrgccn> 
mind. It may change greatly when the worker takes charge of it 
in a diS'oront social system where he has the opportuniuM and 
leisure to indulge in culture. Some such change is being watched 
with interest in Soviet Russia to-day. 

This also makes it clear to us that a great deal of our cultural 
poverty in India during the last few generations is duo to our people's 
excessive poverty. It is an insult to talk of culture to people who 
have nothing to oat. This blight of poverty affects even those few 

relatively well-to-do, and so unhappy even these 
e to-day singularly uncultured, what a host of 
evils foreign nde and social backwardness have to answer for. 
But even in this general poverty and drabness, India can still pro¬ 
duce splendid men and magnifioent exemplars of culture like Gandhi 
and Rabindranath Tagore. * 

I have drifted away from my subject. 

Shelley was a most lovable creature; full of fire from his early 
youth and the champion of freedom in everything. He was expelled 
from his college at Oxford for writing an essay on The Ntcueily of 
Aiheiifn. He (and Keats al^) went through his brief life as a poet 
is supposed to do, living in his im^[ination and in the air and 
regardWa of worldly difficulties. He woe drowned near the Italian 
coast a jeer after the death of Keats. I need not tell vou of bis 
famous |>oome as yon oan easily find them out for youiew. But I 
shall give you one of his shorter poems. It is by no means among bis 
best, it brmgi out the awful fate of the poor worker in our present 
oiTUtaation. ^ is in almost as bod a condition as the old slaves 


who happen to be 
classes in India a 
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vore. It is more than 100 years since the poem was written»and yet 
it applies to present-day conditionB. It is called Th^ Mask of 
Anarchy. 

Wha(» U Freedom T—ye ceti tell 
Tliet whifth elavery ie, too woll- - 
For it# very name hae grown 
To an echo of your own< 

'Tie io work and have euoh pay 
Ab juet keepe life from day to day 
In your Unm, aa in a oeU 
For the tyrant’e use to dwell. 

So that ye for ibem are made 

Looro» and plough, and ewor^ end epado, 

With or without your own will bent 
To their defoaee and nouriehmoni. 

'Tie to eee your children weak 
With their mothers pine and peak. 

When 1 he wintor winds are bfeek-’- 
They are dying, whitet I epoak. 

'Tie io hunger for such diet 
Afl the rich man in his riot 
Caate to Uie fat doa tliat lie 
Surfeiting boneathliis eye. 

'Tia to be a slave in soul 
And to hold no strong control 
Over your own wills, nut be 
All that othore make of ye. 

And at length, when ye complain 
With a murmur weak and vain, 

*Tis to see the tyrant's crew 
Ride over your wives and you— 

Rlood is on the grass like dow. 


Byron has also written iino poetry in praise of froodom, but It Is 
national freedom, and not economic freedom, os in Shelley’s poem. 
He died, as I have told you, in the Greek national war of liberation 
against Turkey, two years after Shelley. I am rather prejudiced 
against Byron as a man, and yet 1 have a fellow-feebng for him, for 
did he not go to Harrow School and Trinity College, Cambridge— 
my school and college 1 Unlike Keats and Shelley, fame came to 
him in hie youth, and he was lionized by London society, only to be 
dropped later. 

There were two other well-known poets about this time, both 
much longer-lived than this youthful trio. Wordsworth, who lived 
for eighty years from 1770 to 1850, is considered one of the great 
Engli^ poets. He was very fond of Nature, and much of bis poetry 
is Nature-poetry. The other was Coleridge; a few of his poems are 
ve^ good. 

early nineteenth century also saw ihraa famous novelists. 
Walter Scott was the eldest of theee, and his Waverley novels were 
very popular. I si^poee you have read some of them. 1 remember 
liking them when T was a boy, hot tastes change as one grows up, 
and 1 am sure they would bore me now if I read them, ^aokeray 
and Dickens were the two other novelists. Bo^, 1 think, are far 
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superior to Scott. I hope they are both friends of yoois. Thackeray 
was bom in Calcutta in 18H» and spent fire or six years there. 
Some of his books have got realistic descriptions of the Indian 
nabobs—that is, the English people in India who, haying oollected 
a huge fortune and become fat and peppery, returned to England 
to enjoy themselves. 

This is as much as 1 propose to write about the writers of the early 
nineteenth century. It is ridiculously little about a big subject. 
A person who knows the subject could write charmingly about it; 
he would also, no doubt, tell you a lot about the music and art of 
the period. All this requires telling and knowing, but they are 
btwond me, and I sb^ wisely keep to solid ground. 

1 shall finish up this letter by giving you a poem from Qoetho's 
Fa%ist, This is, of oouree, a traniHation from the German : 

Alas, aJss I 

Thou hMt amiit^n the world, 

Tbcu hast laid it low, 

Shattered, o'er tluown. 

Into nolhmgi>enN hurled 
Crushed by a domi-god's blow 

Wo boar tltem away. 

Tlia ehardu of tho world. 

We nog woU*a*day 

Over the loveliness gone. 

Over the boauty slain. 

Duikl it again. 

Groat rhild of l^arth, 

Duikl it again 

With a fioer worth, 

In thine own bosom build it on high ! 

Take up thy life once more: 

Kun the race again 1 
High and dear 
Let a levdier strain 

King out than evor before! 
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DARWIN AND THE TRIUMPH OF SCIENCE 

February 3,1933 

FnoM the poets let us go to the scientists. The poets, I am afraid, 
are still considered rather ineffectual beings; but the scientists are 
the miracle«workers of to-day, and they have influence and honour. 
This was not so before the ninetoentb oentury. In the earlier cen¬ 
turies a scientist's life was a risky affair in Europe and sometimes 
ended at the stake. 1 have told vou of how Giordano Bruno was 
burnt in Rome by the Church. A lew years later, in the seventeenth 
century, Galileo came very near the etMe because he had stated that 
the earth went round the sun. He escaped being burnt for heresy 
because ha apologised and withdrew bis previous statements. In 
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this way the Church in Europe was always coming into cozkfliot with 
science and trying to supprees new idoaa. Orgajiized religion, in 
Europe or elsewhere, has yarioua dogmas attached to it which ite 
follow era are BUppooed to aooept without doubt or queetioning. 
Science bae a ye^ different way of iookins at things. It takes 
nothing for grants and has, or ought to have, no dogmas. It 
seeks to encourage an open mind and triee to reach truth by repeated 
experiment. This outlook is obviously very different from the 
relimous outlook, and it is not surprising that there was frequent 
oonniot between the two. 

Experiments of various kinds have. I suppose, been carried on by 
different peoples in all ages. In ancient India, it is said that obeznistry 
and surgery weire fairly advanced, and this could only have been so 
after a great deal of experimenting* The old Greeks also ezpeii* 
mented to some extent. As for the Cliiueso, recently I read a most 
astonishing account, which gave extracts &^m Chinese writers of 
1500 years ago, showing that they knew of the theory of evolution, 
and of the circulation of the blood through the body, and that Chinese 
surgeons gave anostbotics. But wo do not know enough about these 
times to justify any conclusions. If the ancient civilixatione had 
discovered those methods, why did they forget them later ? And 
why did they not make greater progress! Or was it that they did 
not attach enough importance to this kind of progress ? Many 
interesting questions arise, but we have no materials to answer 
them. 

The Arabs were very fond of experimenting, and Europe in the 
Middle Ages followed them. But all their experimentation was not 
truly scientific. They were always looking for what was called the 
'' Philoeophore* Stone which was supposed to have the virtue of 
turning oommon metals into gold. Prople spent their lives in com* 
plioatM chemical experiments to find the secret of such transmuta* 
tion of metals; alchemy this was called. They also searched 
diligently for an '* elixir of life or amril, which would give im* 
mortality. There is no record, outside fairy talcs, of any one having 
ever suoooedod in finding this amrit or the famous stone. This was 
really dabbling in some I^d of magic in the hope of gaining wealth 
and power and long life. It had nothing to do with the spirit of 
science. Science has no eonoem with ma^c and sorcery and tne like. 

The real sdentifio method, however, developed gradually in 
Europe, and among the greatest names in the history of scienoe is 
that the Englishman, Isaac Newton, who lived from 1642 to 1727. 
Newton explained the law of gravitation—that is, of bow things 
fall; and wi^ the help of this, and other laws which had been du* 
oorered, he explained the movements of the sun and the planets. 
Bverytiiing, both big and amalJ, seemed to be explained by his 
theories, and he reoeived great honour. 

The spirit of science was mning on the dogmatic spirit of iht 
Church. It could no longer ^ put down or its votaries sent to the 
stake. Many sd^tisU patiently worked and experimented and 
ooUected and knowledge, especially an and Fraaoe, 
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a4id later in Germany and America. The body of edoDtifio know¬ 
ledge thus grew. The eighteenth century in Europe^ you will 
remember, was the century when rationalism spreM among the 
educated claesee. It waa the century of Voltaire and Rouaneau and 
many other able Frenchmen who wrote on all manner of eubjects 
and created a ferment in the minds of the people. The groat French 
RoTolution was being hatched in the womb of the century. This 
rationalistic outlook fitted in with the scientific outlook, and both 
opposed the dogroatic outlook of the Church. 

Tbe nineteenth century, 1 have told you, was, amons other things, 
the century of science. The Industrie Hovolution, the Mcebanioal 
ReTolution, and the amazing chan gee in the methods of transport, 
wore all due to science. The numerous factonee bad ohangou the 
methods of production; railways and steaznahips had suddenly 
narrowed the world; the electric telegraph was an oven great or 
wonder. Wealth poured into England from her far-fiung empire. 
Old ideas were naturally much shaken by this, and the hold of 
religion grew less. Factory life, as compared to an agricultural 
life on the land, made people think more of economic relations than 
of religious dogmas. 

In ^e middle of Uio century, in 1859, a book was published in 
England which brought the conflict between the dogmatic and the 
scientific outlook to a bead. This book was the Origin of Spccitu^ 
by Charles Darwin. Darwin is not among the very great scicatistH; 
there was nothing very now in what he said. Other geologists and 
naturalists had b^n at work before Darwin, and had gathered much 
material. None the less Darwin's book was epoch-making; it 

E produced a vast impression and helped in changing the social out- 
ook more than any other ecientific work. It resulted in a mental 
earthquake and made Darwin famous. 

Darwin had wandered about in South America and the PaoiGo as 
a naturalist and had collected an enormous amount of material and 
data. Ho used this to show how each specioe of animals had changed 
and developed by natural selection. Many people had thought till 
then tliat every species or kind of animal, induing man, had been 
separately created by Ood, and had remained apart and unchange¬ 
able since then—that is to say that one species could not become 
another. Darwin showed, by a mass of actual examples, that species 
did change from one to another, and that this was the normal 
method of development. These changes took place by natural 
selection. A slijgbt variation in a speoies, if it happened to be 
profitable to it in any way or helped it to survive otben, would 
gradually lead to a permanent olumgc, as obviously more of this 
varied specios would survive. After a while this varied epeoios 
would be in the majority and would awamp the others. In ibis way 
changes and variations would creep in, one after the other, and after 
some time there would be an almost new species produced. So in 
course of time many new species would arise by this prooees of 
survival of the fittest by natural selection. This would apply to 
pkuita and animals, and even tnan. It is possible, according to this 
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theory, that there might be e common enceetor of all tbe Tarious 
plant and animal apecies we see to-day. 

A few years later Darwin pnbliahed another book —The iJcecetU 
of Man —in which he appli^ his theory to man. Thia idea of 
eTolution and of natural ejection is accepted by meet people now, 
though not exactly in the way Darwin ai^ his followers put it for« 
ward. Indeed, it is quite a common thing for people to apply thiH 
principle of selection artificially to tho breixiing of animals and the 
cultivation of plants and fruits and flowers. Many of the pri^e 
animals and plants to-day are new species, artifidally created. If 
man can produce such changes and now species in a jelatively short 
time, what could not Nature do in this lino in the conrao of hundrodn 
of thousands or mill ions of years t A visit to a natural history muscu m, 
say tbe South Kensington Museum in London, shows us how plants 
and animals are continually adapting themselves to nature. 

All this seems obvious enough to us now. But it was not so 
obvious seventy years ago. Most people in Europe still believed at 
the time in tho biblical account of the creation of the world just 
4(KH years before Christ, and of each plant and animal being created 
separately, and finally man. They believed in the Flood and in 
Noah's Ark with its pairs of animals, so that no species might become 
extinct. All this did not fit in with tho Ilarwinian theory. Darwin 
and the geologists talked of millions of years as the age of tJio earth, 
and not a paltry 6000 years. So there was a tremendous tussle in 
tho minds of men atid women, and many good people did not know 
what to do. Their old faith told them to believo in one thing, and 
their reason said another. When poopic believe blindly in dogmas 
and tho dogmas receive a shock, thoy fool helpless and miserable and 
without any solid ground to stand upon. But a shock which wakes 
us to reality is good. 

So there was a groat argument and great conflict in England and 
elsewhere in Europe between science and religion. There could be 
no doubt of the result. The new world of industry and mechanical 
transport depended on science, and science thus could not be dis¬ 
carded. Science won all along the line, and natural selection ** 
and ** servival of the fittest became part of tho ordinary jargon of 
the people, who used the phrases without fully understanding what 
they meant. Darwin had suggested in bis Deacem of Man that there 
might have been a common ancostor of man and certain apos. This- 
could not be proved by examples showing various stum in the pro- 
oess of development. From this there grew the popular joke a^ut 
the missing link And, curiously enough, tho ruling classes 
twisted Darwin's theory to suit their own convenience, and were 
firmly convinced that it supplied yet another proof of their superiority. 
They were the fittest to eurvive in the battle of life, and so by 
*' natural selection ” they had come out on top and w'ore the ruling 
class. This became the justification for one class dominating over 
another, or one race Tuling over another. It became the final 
argument of imperialism and the supremacy of the white race. 
And many people in the West thought that tho more domineering 
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they were, the more ruthleea and stroz^, the higher up in the scale 
of human values they were likely to be. It is not a pleaaant philoso¬ 
phy, but it explains to some extent the conduct of western imperial¬ 
ist Powers in Asia and Africa. 

Darwin’s theories have been criticized subsequently by other 
scientists, but his general ideas still hold. One of the results of a 
fZeneral acceptance of his theoriee was to make people believe in the 
idea of progress, which meant that man and society, and the world 
os a whole, wore marching towards perfection and becoming better 
and better. This idea oi progress was not the result of Darwin's 
theory alone. The whole trend of scientific discovery and the 
changes brought about by the Industrial Revolution and afterwards 
had prepared people's minds for it. Darwin's theory confirmed it, 
and people began to imagine themselves as marching proudly from 
victory to vlctoi^ to the goal of human perfection, whatever that 
might be. It is interesting to note that this idea of progress was quite 
a new one. There seems to have boon no such idea in tho past in 
Europe or Asia, or in any of the old oiviUzations. In Europe, right 
up to tho Industrial Revolution, people looked upon the past as the 
ideal period. The old Greok and Roman classical period woe sup¬ 
posed to be finer and more advanced and cultured than Hubsoquout 
periods. There woe progressive deterioration or worsening of tho 
race, so people thought, or at any rate there was no marked change. 

In India there is much the same idea of deterioration, of a golden 
age that is past. Indian mythology measures time in enormous 
periods, like the geological periodarbut always it begins with the 
great ace, Satya Fuga, and comee down to the present age of evil, 
the Kail Yuga. 

So we BOO that the idea of human progress is quite a modem notion. 
Our knowledge of past history, such as it is, makes us believe in this 
idea. But, tnen, our knowledge is still very limited, and it may bo 
that with fuller knowledge our outlook might change. Even to-day 
there is not quite the same enthusiasm about ** progress " as there was 
in the second half of the nineteenth century, ll progress leads us 
to destroy each other on a vast scale, as was done in the World War, 
there is something wrong with such progress. Another thing worth 
remembering is that Darwin's survival of the fittest " does not 
necessarily mean the survival of the beet. All these are speculations 
for the learned. What we have to note is that the old and wide¬ 
spread idea of a static or unchanging, or even deteriorating, society 
was pushed aside by modem sdonoe in the nineteenth century, and 
in its place came the idea of a dynamic and changing society. Also 
there came the idea of progress. And indeed society did change out 
of all recognition during this period. 

As I have been telling you of Darwin’s theory of the origin of 
species, it might interest you to know what a Chinese philosopher 
wrote on the subject 2500 years ago. Tson Tso was bis name, and 
he wrote in the sixth century before Christ, about the time of the 
Buddha: 

**A11 ergaaizations are originated from a tiogle species. Tliii 
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iingle Bpecioa undergone mviy ^mdunl ond oontinuout cbftngM» 
ftod then gave rise to all orgafuams of different forms. Such 
organisms were not differentiated immediately, but, on the con* 
trary, tliey acquired their differences through grs^ual chsmge, 
gimeratioii after generation." 


Tills ifi near enough to Darwin’s theory, and it is amasing that the 
old Chinese biologist should bavo arrived at a conclusion which it 
took the world two and a half millennia to rediscover. 

As the nineteenth century progressed the rate of change became 
ever faster. Science produced wonder after wonder, and an endless 
X>ageant of discovery and invention dazzled people’s eyes. Many of 
these discoveries changed the life of the people greatly, like the 
telegraph, the telephone, the automobile and later the aeroplane. 
Science dared to measure the farthest heavens and also the invisible 
atom and its still smaller components. It lessened the drudgery of 
man, and life became easier for millions. Beoause of soienoc there 
was a tremendous inoreeiio in the population of the world, and 
especially of the industrial countries. At the same time science 
evolved the most thoroughgoing methods of destruction. But this 
was not the fault of science. It increased man’s command over 
Nature, but man with all this power did not know how to command 
himself. And so ho misbehaved often and wasted the gifts of 
science. But the triumphant marcli of scienoe wont on, and within 
lAO years this changod the world more than ail the previous many 
tliouuand years had done. Indeed, in every direction and in every 
department of life science has revolutionized the world. 

This march of science is continuing even now, and it aosma to 
rush on faster than ever. There is no rest for it. A raUw'ay is built. 
By the time it is ready to function it is already out of date. A 
machine is bought and fixed up; within a yoar or two better and more 
efBcient machines of that very kind are bein^ made. And so the 
mad race goes on, and now in our time electricity is replacing steam, 
and thua bringing about as great a revolution as the Industrial 
Revolution of a century and a half ago. 

Vast nombers of scientiets and experts are continually at work in 
the numerous highways and byways of scienoe. The greatest name 
in their ranks to^ay is that of Albert Einstein, who has succeeded in 
modifying to some extent the famous theory of Newton. 

So vast has been the recent progress in ^enoe smd so great the 
additions and changes in scientific weory, that aoientists themselves 
have been taken aback. They have lost all their old complacency 
and pride of certainty. They are hesitant now about their con¬ 
clusions and their prophecies tot the future. 

But this is a development of tiie twentieth century and our own 
day. In the nineteenth century there was full assurance, and 
science, priding itself on its innumorsble successes, imposed itself on 
the people, and they bowed down to it as to a god. 
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THE ADVANCE OF DEMOCRACY 

February 10, 1933 

Ilf l&8t letter I tried to give you a glimpse of the progrees of 
ioience in the nineteenth century. Let on now look at another aepect 
of this centnry-—the growth of the democratio Idea. 

You will remember my telling you of the war of ideas in eighteenth* 
century France; of Voltaire, the groateet thinker and writer of his 
day, and of othera in Franco, who challenged many old notions of 
reli^OQ and society and boldly advancM new theories. Such 
political thinking waa largely confined to France at the time. In 
Ciormany there were the philosophers who interested themselvee in 
more abstruse questions of philosophy. In England, businoss and 
trade were increasing and most people were not food of thinldng 
unless circumstances made thorn do so. One notable book, howovor, 
oamo out in England in the second half of the eighteenth oentury. 
This was Adam Smith's WeaUh of Nation. It was not a book on 
politics as such, but on political economy or oconoznics. This sub* 
jeot, liko all other siibjocts at the time, was mixed up with religion 
and ethics, and tlieie was thus a great deal of confusion about it. 
Adam Smith dealt with it in a scientific way and, disregarding all 
ethical complications, tried to find natural laws which governed 
ooonomies. Economics, as you perhaps know, deals with the 
management of the income and expendituro of the people or a 
country ae a whole, of what they produce and what they consume, 
and their relations with each other and other countries and peoples. 
Adam Smith believed that all these rather complicated operations 
took place according to fixed natural laws, which he set down in his 
book. Ho also behoved that full liberty should be given for the 
developmoiit of industry so that those laws might not be interfered 
with. This was the beginning of the doctrine of lawez^fairc 
about which 1 have already told you somethii^. Adam Smith's 
book had nothing to do witk the new democratic ideas which wore 
gtfmiiiatlng in kVanoe at the time. But bis attompt at scientifio 
treatment of one of the most important problems which aifectod 
men and nations shows that men were going in a new direction, 
away from the old theological way of looking at everything. Adam 
Smith is ooneidered the lather of the science of economics, and ho 
ins^ed many English economists of the nineteenth oantory. 

The new science of economics was confined to professors and a few 
weU*read men. But meanwhile the new ideas of democracy were 
spreading, and the Amerioan emd Frenoh Revolutions gave them 
tremendous popularity and advertisement. The finc*6ounding 
words and {Erases of the American Declaration of Indepeodence and 
the French Deolaxation of Bi^ts stirred people to the d^tha. To 
the milliftfia eiio were oppreased and exploited they brou^t a thrill 
and a mnsnscri of deliverance, ^th the declarations sp^e of liberty 
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and equality and of the right to happiness which every one has. The 
proud declaratioD of these precious rights did not result in the people 
obtaining them. Even now, a century and a half after these d^ara- 
tions, few can be said to enjoy them. But even the declaration of 
those principles was extraordinary and life*giving. 

The old idea in Europe as elsewhere, in Christianity as in other 
religions, was that sin and unhappiness were the common and 
inevitable lot of man. Religion seemed to give a permanent and 
even an honoured place to poverty and misery in thia world. The 
promisee and rewards of religion were all for some other world; 
hero we were told to bear our lot with resignation and not to 
seek any fundamental change. Charity was encouraged, the givioc 
of crumbs to the poor, but there was no idea of doing away with 
poverty* or with a system which resulted in poverty. The very ideas 
of liberty and equality were opposed to the authoritarian outfook of 
the Church and society. 

Democracy did not, of course, eay that all men were in fact equal. 
It could not say thie, because it is obvious enough tliat there are 
inequalities between different men: physical inequalities which 
resmi in some being stronger than others, mental inequalities which 
are seen in some people being abler or wiser than others, and moral 
inequalities which make some unselfish and others not so. It is 
quite possible that many of these inequalities are duo to different 
kinds of upbringii^ and ^ucatioo or want of education. Of two boys 
or girls who are similar in ability, give one a good education and the 
other no education,and aftor some years there will be a vast difference 
between the two. Or give one of them healthy food and the other 
bad and iosuffioient food, and the former will grow properly, while 
the latter will be weak ailing and under-developed. So one's 
upbringing and surroundings and training and education make a 
vast deal m difference, and it may be that if we could give the same 
training and opportunities to everybody, there would be far less 
iaequabty than there is now. This is indeed very likely. But so 
far as democracy is concerned, it admitted that men were as a 
matter of fact unequal, and yet it stated that each one of them 
should be treated as having an equal political and social value. If 
we accept this democratic theory in its entirety, we are led to all 
manner of revolutionary conclusions. We need not go into these 
at this stage, but one obvious consequence of the tiieoiy was that 
each person should have a vote for the election of a representative to 
the governing assembly or parliament. The vote was the symbol of 
political power, and it was assumed that if every one had a vote, each 
such peiBOD would have an equal share in political power. Thei^ore 
one <k the principal demands of democracy, right through the nine¬ 
teenth century, was the extension of the fr^chlse—that is, the right 
to vote. Adult suffrage or {ranohise meant that every adult or 
grown-up person should have the vote. For a long time women were 
not allow^ to vote, and there was not very long ago a tremendous 
agitation bv them, especially in Britain. In most advanced coun¬ 
tries now tnere is adult suffrage f<^ both men and women. 
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But, curiously eucugh, when most pecrale had got the vote they 
found that it did not make very much ditference to them. In spite 
of having the vote, they had no power, or very little power, in the 
State. A vote is of little use to a baagry man. Tlie people with 
real power were thoee who could take advantage of bia hunger and 
make him work to do anything else that they wanted to their own 
advantage. Thus politi^ power, which the vote was supposed to 
give, was seen to be a shadow with no substance, without economic 
power, and the brave dreams of the early democrats, that equality 
would follow from tho vote, came to nothing. 

This was, however, a much later development. In the early days 
—the end of the eighteenth and the banning of the nineteenth 
oenturiee—there was great ontbusiasm among the democrats. Demo* 
cracy was going to mi^e everybody a free and equal citizen and the 
ffovornment of the State would work for tho happiness of everybody. 
There was a great reaction against tho autocracy of kinea and govern* 
meats of the eighteenth century and the way they haa abus^ thoir 
absolute power. This lad people to proclaim tho ^htsof individuals 
In their declarations. Probably these statements of the rights of 
individuals in tho American and French declarations erred somewhat 
on the other side. In a complex society it is not an easy matter to 
Nimarate individuals and mve thorn perfect freedom. The interests 
of such an individual and of society may and do clash. However 
this may bo, democracy stood for a groat deal of individual freedom. 

England, which was backward in political ideas in the eighteenth 
century, was greatly affected by the American and French Revolu* 
tioris. The first reaction was one of fear against the new democratio 
ideas and the possibility of a social revolution at borne. The ruli^ 
alosses became even more conservative and reactionary. But stiJi 
the new ideas spread among the intellectuals. Thomas Paine was 
an interesting Englishman of this period. Ho was in America at the 
time of the war of Independence and helped the Americans. He 
seems to have been partly responsible for converting the Americans 
to tho idea of complete independence. On his return to England he 
wrote a book, The BighU of .Man,in defenceof the Frenob Revolution 
which had just begun. In this book he attacked monarchy and 
pleaded for democracy. The British Government outlawed him 
Decause of this, and he had to By to Franco. In Paris he soon became 
a member of the Kational Convention, but in 1793 ho was put in 

{ iriaon by the Jacobins because he had opposed the execution of 
jouis XVI. In the Paris gaol he wrote another book called The Age 
of Reaeoiiy in which he criticized the religious outlook. Paine being 
out of teach of the English courts (he was discharged from the Paris 
prison after the death of Bob^ierre), his English publisher was 
sentenced to iinprisomnent for issuing this book. Such a book was 
considered dangerous to socie^, as religion was suppoe^ to be 
necessary to keep the poor in their place. Several publishers of 
Paine's book, including women, were sent to prison. It is intereeting 
to find that Shelley, ^e poet, wrote a letter of protest to the judge. 
In Europe the French Revolution was the parwt of the demooratio 
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ideas that spread throogbout the first half of the ainetoenth centory. 
I&deod» the very ideas of the Revolution persisted, although con« 
ditions were rapidly ohanging. These democratic ideas were the 
mtellectual reaction against kings and autocracy. They were baaed 
on conditions prior to industrudizatien. But the new industry-^ 
steam and big machinery—wero oomploteiy upsetting the old order. 
Yet, strange to say, the radicals and democrats of the early nine* 
teentb century ignored these changes and wont on talking in the fine 
phrasoi of the Revolution and the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
To them perhaps these changes were purely material and did not 
affect the high spiritual and moral and political demands of demo* 
oraoy. But material things have a way of refusing to be ignored. 
It is very interesting to find how extraordinarily difficult it is for 
people to give up old ideas and accept new ones. They will shut their 
eves and tboir minds and refuse to see; they will fight to hold onto 
the old even when it harms them. They wl do almost anything 
but accept the new ideas and adapt themselves to now conditions. 
The power of conservatism is promgious. Even the radicals, who 
imugine themselves very advanced, oiion stick to old and exploded 
ideas, and shut their eyes to changing conditions. It is no wonder 
that progrciv is slow, and often there is a great lag between actual 
conditions and peoplo^s ideas^reeuliing in revolutionary situations. 

Democracy tlius for many doc^os the carrying on of the 
traditions and ideas of tlie French Revolution. This failure to adapt 
ilHolf to the uew couditions led to the weakening of democracy to¬ 
wards the end of the century, and later, in the twentieth century, to 
its repudiation by many people. In India to*day many of our ad* 
vance^ pohticians still talk in terms of the French Revolution and 
the Rights of Man, not appreciating that much has happened since 
then. 

The early democrats oaturally took to rationalism. Their demand 
for freedom of thought and speech could hardly bc» recoucOed with 
dogmatic religion and theology. Thus democracy joined with 
science to we^en the hold of theological dogmas. People began 
to dare to examine the Bible, as if it was an ordinary book and not 
Bometliing that must bo accepted blindly and without questioning. 
This criticism of the Bible was called the lugber criticism The 
critioB came to the conclusion that the Bible was a coUeorioo of 
documents written by different persons in different ages. They also 
were of the opinion that Jesus hid no intention of founding a religion. 
Many of the old beliefs were shaken by this oriticiam. 

As the old relirious foundations were being weakened by science 
and democratio ideas, attempts were made to lormulate a philosophy 
to take the place of the old relimon. One of these attempts was by a 
EVeneb philosopher, Auguste Comte, who lived lv98 to 1867. 
Comte felt that the old theology and dogmatic religionfi were out of 
date, but he was convinced that some kind of reli^on was a social 
necessity. He therefore j^posed a religion oi humanity and 
called it Positivism.’* This wm to be based on love, order and 
progress. Tliere was nothing sojwoatural about it; it was based 
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on Bcienod. At its back, as indeed at the back of nearly all current 
ideas of the nineteenth century, was the idea of the progreas of the 
human race. Comte*s relip;ion remained the belief of a &w inteliec* 
tuals ODly> but bis seneral mflueDce on European thought was graat. 
Ho may be said to begin the study of the science of sociology, which 
deals with human society and culture. 

A contemporary of Comte's, but surviving him by many years, 
was the English phlloeopher and economist, John Stuart Mill 
(180^1873). Mill was innuencod by Comte's teaching as well aa by 
his eocialistio ideas. He tried to give a new direction to the ICnglisb 
school of political economy, which bad grown up round the teachings 
of Adam Smith, and brought some socialistic principles into ccoiiomtc 
thought. But ho is best known as the chief utditarian Utili¬ 
tarianism " was a now theory, started a little earlier in England, 
and brought into greater ]>rominenco hy Mill. As its name suggests, 
its guiding philosophy was utility or usefiibiess. The greatest 
happino^ of the greatest number " van the fundamental principle of 
the Utilitarians. This was the only test of right and wrong. Actions 
were said to be right in proportion as they tended to promote happi¬ 
ness, and ^Tong in so far as they tended to jiromote the reverse of 
bappinosH. Society and government were to bo organized with this 
{>oint of view—the promotion of tlio greatest happiness of the great¬ 
est number. Tlus view-poiut was not quite the same as the earlier 
democratic doctrine of equal rights for everybody. The greatest 
happiness of the greatest number might oonoeivitbly require the 
sacrifice or the unhappiness of a ampler number. I am merely 
pointing this diiTorenco out to you, but we noed not discuss it here- 
J)emocracy thus came to mean the rights of tho majority. 

John Stuart Mill was a strong advocate of the deroocratio idea of 
liberty for the individual. He wrote a Uttle book, On Liberty, 
which became famous. I fthall give you an extract from this bo^ 
in favour of freedom of speech and the free expression of opinion- 

** Hut Uio poruliar ovil of HileoclDg tho cxpro^ftion of an opinion 
is, that it in robbing tho human race; posteritv as vvoll om tho 
rxisting gonoration; thone W'ho dissent from tho opinion, still 
more tluvn those who hold it. If tho opinion is right, tltoy are 
duprivod of the opportunity of oxclianging error for truth; if 
wrong, they lose, w*hat is sJmORt as great a benefit, tho dourer 
perception and livelier unprcaaion of truth, produced by its 
collision with orror. . . . We con never bo siu^ that tho opinion 
we ojc endeavouring to stifle is a faho opinion; and if wo won' sure, 
Htiiling it would be an evil stUl.** 

Such an attitude could not be reconciled with that of dogmatic 
■religion or deapotum. It was the attitude of a phiiosopher, a seeker 
after truth. 

I have given you just a few names of important thinkers in westom 
Europe during the nineteenth century to show the way idoos were 
developing and to serve as laudmarks in tho world of thought. But 
the influenoe of these people, aod the early democrats generally, was 
more or lees confined to the intellectual olaases. To some extent it 
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peroolftted through the intolleotualB to the others. Although the 
diroct influence on the ma cDoo was sU^t, the indireot influence of 
this democratic ideology was great. Even the direct influence in 
some matters, such as the demand for the vote, was great. 

As the nineteenth century grew older other movements and ideas 
developed—the working*class movement and socialism. These had 
thoir influence on curront democratic notions and were themselves 
affected by them. Some people looked upon socialism as an alter- 
native to democracy; others considered it as a necossary part of it. 
We have seen that the democrats were full of notions of liberty and 
equality and every man’s equal right to happiness. But they 
realized soon that happiness did not <«me by merely making it a 
fundamental right. Apart from other things, a certain measure of 
physical woll-beinc was necessary. A |)6r8on who was starving was 
not likely to lie happy. This led them to Uiink that happiness 
<lopondea on a better distributiou of wealth among the people. This 
leads to socialism, and that must wait till our next letter. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century democracy and national- 
ism joined hands wherevor subject nations or peoples were figliting 
for freedom. Mazzini of Italy was typical of this kind of democratic 
patriotism. Later in the century nationalism gradually lost this 
democratic character and became more aggressive and au^oritarian. 
The State became the god which had to be worshipped by every one. 

English business men were the leaders of the new industry. They 
wore not much interested in high democratic principles and the 
people's right to liberty. But they discovered that greater liberty 
for the people was gc^ for business. It raised the standard of 
the workers, and gave them an illusion of possessing some freedom, 
and mado them more oCQciont at their work. Popular education was 
also requirod for industrial efficiency. Business men and industrial- 
iste, appreciating the expediency of this, piously agreed to ooiifor these 
favours on the people. In the second half of the century education 
of a kind spread rapidly among the masses in England and western 
Europe. 


132 

THE COMING OF SOCIALISM 

Febfwry 18, 1933 

I HAVE written to you about the advanoo of democracy; but 
remember that it was a hard-fought advance. People who have 
interests in an existing order do not want change, ana resist it with 
all their might. And yet progress or any betterment means suclr 
change; an institution or a method of government hae to give place 
to a Detter one. Those who desire such progress must necessarily 
attack the old institution or Uie old custom, and thus their path leads 
to ooQstant repudiation of existing oonditions and oonfliot with those 
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who profit by them. 'The mling claasee in western £urot« rcaistod 
all advance step by step. In England they gave in only when a 
refusal might have resulted in a yi<nent revolution. Another reason 
for them to advance was, as 1 have mentionod already, a feeling 
among the new buBiness people that some democracy was expedient 
and good for business. 

But Again I shall remind you that these democratic ideas were, 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, largely confined to 
the intellectuals. The common people had be^ powerfully affected 
by the growth of industriaUsm and driven from the land to the 
factories. An industrial working class was growing, huddled up 
ill ugly and insanitary factory towns, usually near the coalfields. 
Theso workers were changing rapidly and developing a new mentality, 
'i'bey weie very different &oni the peasants and artisans who hod 
Uocked to the factorion, urged by Rtarvatiun. As England hod 
taken the lead in setting up theso fuctorios, she was also the first 
country to develop this industrial working class. The conditions 
in the factories were appalling, the workers' bouses or huts wore 
even worse. There was great misery among them. Little children 
and women worked incre^bly long (lours. And yot all attempts at 
improving these factories and houses by legislation wore stoutly 
opposed by the owners. Was not this a shameful iDterforenco, it 
was said, with the rights of property t Even the oompulsory 
sanitation of private houses was opposed on this ground. 

The ])Oor English workers were dying from slow starvation and 
overwork. After the Napoleonic wars the country was exhausted, 
and there woe an economic denicssion, the workers sufTering most 
by thin. The workers naturally wanted to form associations to 
protect themselves and to fight for better conditions. In the old 
days there hod been guilds of artisans and skilled workers, but these 
were quite different. Still the memory of theso guilds must have 
been an inducement to the factory.workers to form associations of 
their own. But they were prevented from doing so. The British 
ruling classes were so frightened by the French Revolution that they 
made laws—Combination Acts they were callod-^to prevent the 
poor workers from even meeting together to discuss their own 
grievance. Law and order then iu England os now In India, has 
always performed the veiy useful function of serving the ends and 
the pockets of the handful of those in authority. 

But laws to prevent them from meeting did not better the con¬ 
ditions of the workers. They simply exasperated them and made 
them desperate. They formed secret associations, taking oaths 
binding each other to privacy and meeting at de^ of night in 
out«of*way places. When they were betrayed or found out there 
were oonapiraoy oases and terrible punishments. Sometimes they 
destroyed the machinea in their anger and sot fire to the factories, 
and even killed some of their masters. At last in 182fi the restrictions 
on workers' associations were partly removed and trade unions began 
to be formed. These unions were formed by the better •paid skilled 
workers. The large majority of the unskilled workers remained 
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unorganized for a long time. The workers’ moveinont thus took 
the shape of trade miionA formed for the porpone of bettering the 
conditions of the workers by Tneans of oolleotive bargaining. The 
only effective weapon of the w'orkers was the right to strike, that is 
to stop work and thus bring the factory to a standstill. liils was no 
doubt a great weapon, but their employers hod an even more power• 
ful weapon, the ability to starve them into submission. So the 
Htrugglo of the working claas went on with groat sacrifices on the 
part of the workers and slow gains. They had no direct influence 
on Parliament as they did not even have the vote. The great Re* 
form Bill of 1832, which was so strongly opposed, only gave the vote 
to the welLto-do middle classes. Not only the workers, bnt the 
lower middle classes still had no vote. 

Meanwhile there aroso a man among the factory-owners of Man¬ 
chester who was H hnmanitariHn and who was pain^ at the shocking 
conditions of the workers. This man was Robert Owen. He intro¬ 
duced many reforms in his own factories and improved the condition 
of his workers. He carried on an agitation among his own class of 
employers and tried to convert them by argument to a }>ettor treat¬ 
ment of labour. Partly because of bim. the British Parliament 
passed the first law to protect the workers against the grood and 
selfishnesH of the employers. This was the Factory Act of 1819. 
This Act laid down that little children of t\ino should not be made to 
Nvork more than twelve hours a day. This provision itself w'ill give 
you some idea of the terrible conditioa^ to which the workers had to 
submit. 

It was Robert Owen, it is said, who first mhhX the word'' socialism’’ 
eotno where about 1830. Of course the idea of a lovolllng-un botweon 
the rich and the poor, and a more or Ices eriual distrioution of 
property, was not a new one. Many people had advocated it in 
the past. In the early oommiinitios there bad even been a kind 
of communism, the whole community or village holding land and 
other property in eommon. Tliis is culh^i primitive communiNm, 
and is to found in many countries, including India, but the new 
socialism was something much more than a vague deKire to equalize 
people. It was more aeflnite and. to begin with, it was meant to 
apply to the new factory system of production. It was thus a child 
of the industrial system. Owen's idea was to have workers’ co¬ 
operative societies, and that workers should have a share in the 
factories. He established model factories and settlements in 
England and America with more or less success. Bnt ho failed to 
convert bis brother employers or the government. His uifluence 
during his time, however, was great, anahe gave currency to a word, 
socialism, which has since captivate millions* 

All this time capitalist industry was growing, and as it recorded 
success after success, the problem of the working class grew with 
it. Capitalism resulted in more and more production, and because 
of this the population grew with enomous speed, as more i^ople 
could now 1 m supported and fed. Huge businesses were built up 
with intricate oo-operation between their different sections, and at 
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tbe same time the competition of little bueinesBee wae oroahed oui« 
Wealth was poared into England, but much of this went to start new 
factories or rail ways or other such concerns. The workers tried to 
get better conditions by strikes, which usually failed miserably, 
and then j oined the Chartist moTement of the 'forties. This Chartist 
movement collapsed in the year of revolution, 1848. 

The successes of capitalism dazzled people, but still there were 
some radicals or people with advanced views, or humanitarianB, who 
were not happy at its cut-throat competition and the sufTcring it 
caused the workers in spite of tbo country's growing wealth. In 
England and Germany and France these people considered various 
alternatives to it. Several solutions were suggested, and they are 
all grouped together under the name of socialism or collectivism or 
social democracy, each of these words vaguely meaning the same 
thing. There was general agreement among these reformers that 
the trouble lay in the private ownership and control of industry. If 
instead of this the State could own and control this, or at any rate 
the principal means of production, Hke Uie land and the chief 
jndustri(«, then there would be no danger of the workers being 
exploited. So, rather vaguely, people sought an alternative to the 
<^apitaliit system. But tbo capitalist system had no intention of 
collapsing. It was going from strength to strength. 

These socialistic ideas were started by intollectuab and, in the 
case of Robert Owen, by a factory-owner. The workers* trade- 
union movement develoj^ on di0*eront lines for a while, merely 
seeking higher w*agos and better conditions. But it was naturally 
influonced by those ideas, and in its turn it greatly influoncod the 
developtnont of socialism. In each of the throe loading industrial 
countries in Europe—England, Prance and GormaDy—socialism 
developed somewhat differently, in accordance with the strength and 
character of the working class in each country. On the whole, 
English socialism was consorvativo and believed in evolutionary 
niothods and slow progress; Continental socialism was more radical 
and revolutionary, in Amorica conditions were very different 
because of the vastness of the country and the demand for labour, 
and so no strong working*class movement grew up for a long time. 

From the middle of the century onwards, for a generation, British 
indiutry dominated the world, and wealth poured in both from profits 
of industry and tbe exploitation of India and other dependencies. A 
part of this great weuth managed to reach even the workers, and 
their standards of living rose to a height which they had never 
known before. Prosperity and revolution have Httlo in common, 
and the old revolutionary spirit of tbe British workers disappeared. 
Even the British brand ot socialism became the most moderate 
of all. Fabianism thig v^s called, firom an old Roman general who 
refused to give direct battle to the enemy, but gradually wore them 
out. In 1867 tbe BriUsh franchise was still further extended and 
some of tbe oHy workers got the vote. Tho trade unions were so 
well-behaved and pmperous that tbe labour vote was given to the 
British Liberal Party. 
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While England was smug and complacent with prosperity» on the 
Continent of Europe a new creed was finding enthusiastio and ardent 
support. This was anarchism, a word which seems to terrify many 
p^ple who know nothing about it. Anarchism meant a society 
with, as far as poesible, no central government and with a great deal 
of individual treedoin. The anarchist ideal was extraordinarily 
high : Faith in the ideal of a commonwealth based on altruism, 
solidarity, and voluntary respect for the other fellow's rights 
There was to be no force or compulsion on the part of the State. 
'' That govormnent is best which governs not at all; and when men 
are prepared for it that will be the kind of government which they 
will have ", said an American, Tboreau. 

U'his seems a very fine ideal—perfect freedom for everybody, 
each person respecting the other, unselfishness all round, willing 
oo«operation—but the presont-dav world, with all its selfisbuess and 
violence, is far removed from it. The anarchists* desire for no central 
government or a minimum of government must have arisen as a 
reaction from the autocracy and despotism under which people bad 
suffered for so long. Govonunents bad crushed them and tyrannized 
over them, theremre let thero be no governments. The anarohiste 
also felt that under some forms of socialism, the State, being master 
of all the means of production, might it8<4f become despotic, 'i'ho 
anarchists were therefore socialists of a kind, la^ng great stress on 
local and Individual freedom. Many of the socialists, on the other 
han<l, were prepared to agree to the anarchist creed as a distant ideal, 
hut were oi opinion that for some time it would be necessary to have 
a centralized and strong State government under socialism. 'i*huH, 
although there was a great deal of differonco between socialism and 
anarcl^m, there were many shades of each, gradually approaching 
and overlapping each other. 

Modern industry gave rise to an ornnized working class. Anarch¬ 
ism, by its very nature, could not to a wcli-organizod movement. 
Anarchistic ideas therefore had little chance of spreading in in¬ 
dustrialized countries where trodo unions and the like were growing 
up. England thus had no appreciable number of anarchists, nor 
had Germany. But southern and eastern Europe, which were back¬ 
ward in industrialism, wore more fertile ground for these ideas. As 
modem industry spread to the south and east, anarchism became 
weaker and weaker. To-day it is practically a dead creed, but oven 
now it is represented to some ext^t in a non-industrializod country 
like Spain. 

Anarchism as an ideal may have been very fine, but it gave shelter 
not only to excitable and dissatisfied people, but also to eel&sb 
individuab who tried to seek profit for themselves under cloak of 
the ideal. And it led to a typo of violence which has now become 
associated with the word in evory one's mind and which has brought 
much discredit on it. Unable to do anything on a big scale to 
change society as they wanted, some anarchists decided to do propa¬ 
ganda in a novel way. This was the propaganda by the aeed ", 
the influence of courageous example, bravo di^s to resist tyranny 
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And 8Acrific6 oda's own life. Tboro were risings in TariouB place 
undertaken in tbia spirit. Tboee who took part in them expected 
AO BuccoBs at tbo time. Willingly they risked tbcir liree to d^o this 
novel kind of propaganda for their cause. Of course these risings 
were put down, and then individual anarchiste began to resort to 
terrorism, tbo throwing of tbo bomb, the shooting of kings and high 
officials. This foolish violence was obviously a sign of growing 
weakness and despair. Gradually, towards the end of the nineteenth 
century, anarchism as a movement faded away. The throw ing of 
bombs and the propaganda by the deed ” wore not approved of 
by manv of the leading anarchists, who repudiated them. 

I shall give you some wciUknown names of anarchiKts. It is 
iiitoTOBtiDg to note that montof these anarchist leaders >vore extra* 
ordinarily gentle, idealistic and likeable in their private lives. I'he 
earliest of the anarchist leaders was a Frenchman, Pierre Proudhon, 
who lived from 1809 to 180r>. Slightly younger than him was a 
Russian noble, Michel Bakunin, w*ho was a popular loader of Euro- 

K ean labour, cspoctally in the south. Ho came into conflict with 
farx, who drove him and his followers out of the international union 
he had formed. A third name, which brings us almost to our day, 
is that of Peter Kropatkin, another BusHinn, and a prinoo. tie 
has written some very interesting books on anarchism and other 
subjects. I'ho fourth and the last name I shall mention here is that 
of an Italian, Enrico Malatesta, over eighty years old, the last relic 
of the groat anarchists of the nineteenth centu^. 

'i'here is a fliio story about Malateeta which I must tell you. He 
was being prosecuted in a court of law in Italy. The government 
prosecutor argued that Malatesta’s influence among the workers of 
the area was very great and that it had entirely changed their 
character. It wste putting an end to criminality and crimes wore 
getting rare. If all crime stopped, what would the courts do ? So 
Malatesta ought to bo sent to gaol I And to gaol he was sent for six 
months. 

Unfortunately anarchism has been identified too much with 
violence, and people have forgotten that it is a philosophy and an 
ideal which has appealed to many fine men. As an id^ it is still 
very far off from our present imperfect world, and our modem 
civilization is much too compbeatod for its simple remedies. 
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KARL MARX AOT) THE GROWTH OF 
WORKERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

Febrxuiry 14, 1933 

About the middle of the nineteenth century there appeared in the 
world of European labour and socialism a new and arresting per¬ 
sonality. This man was Karl Marx, whose name has already 
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appeared in bhow letters. Me was & Gennau Jew, born in 1818, who 
became a atuderib of law and history and philosophy. He came 
into oondict with the German authoritiee because of a newspaper he 
brought out. He went to PariA, where he came into touch with 
new people and read the new books on socialism and ajiaxchiatn, and 
became a convert to the socialistic idea. Here be met another 
German, Friedrich Kngels, who had settled in England and had 
become a rich factory-owner in the growing cotton industry. Engels 
was also unhappy and dinsatisfied with existing social conditions, and 
his mind was seeking remedies for the poverty and exploitation he 
saw around him. Kobert Owen's ideas and attempts at reform 
appealed to him, and he became aji Owenito, as Owen's foUow'ers 
wore called. Tlie visit to Paris, which led to the first meeting with 
Karl Maxx, changed him also. Marx and Engob henceforward 
became close friondN and colleagues, bolding the same views, and 
working whole-hcartedly together for the Raine cause. They were 
about the same age. close won their co-opemtion that most of 
the books that they issued wore joint hooks. 

The French Ooverninent of Uio day—it was the time of Louis 
Philippe—ospolled Marx from Paris. He went to London, and there 
he Hvm for many y(^r6, burying hiniHelf in the books of the British 
Museum. Ho worked hard and perfected his theories and wrote 
about them. And yet lie w*as by no means a mere professor or 
philosopher spinning theories and cut off from ordinary affairs, 
whilst ho developed and clarified the rather vague ideoli^ of the 
socialist movement. and placed definite and clear-cut io^ and 
objectives before it, ho also took on active and leading part in tlie 
organization of the movement and of the workers. The events that 
took place in 1848, the year of revolution in Europe, naturally moved 
him greatly. In that very year be and Engels jointly issued a 
mani/osto which has become very famous. This was the Communist 
Manifesto, in which they discussed the ideas which lay behind the 
givat French Revolution as well as the subsequent revolts in 1830 
and 1848, and pointed out how inadequate and inconsistent they 
wore with actum conditions, lliey criticized the then prevailing 
democratic cries of liberty, equality and fraternity, and pointed out 
that they moant little to the people, and merely gave a pious cover¬ 
ing to the bourgeois State. Tliey then briefiy developed their own 
theory of socleJism, and ended the manifesto by an appeal to all 
workers: “ Workers of the World, unite. You have nothing to 
lose but your chuns, and have a world to win ! " 

This appeal was a call to action. Mnrx followed it up by ceaseless 
propaganda in newspapers and pamphlets and by osorts to bring 
the workers' organiutions together. He seems to have felt that a 
great crisis was coming in Europe, and he wanted the workers to be 
ready for it so that they might take full advantage of it. According 
to hiB socialistic theory, the crisis was indeed bound to occur under 
the capitalistic system. Writing in a New York newspaper in 1864 
Marx said: 

Yet, we must not forget that a sixth power exists in Europe, 
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maiAtainizig at certain momenta ita domination over ail five ao' 
called * great powers % and ca\Ming them all to tremble. This 
power ia niTolution. Alter having long dwelt in quiut roUrementv 
it ia now again eummonod to tho field of battlo bv criaoa and 
starvation. . . . Thero is needed only a hignal, and die sixth and 
greatest European power will stop forth in ^^hining armour, sword 
in hand, like Minerva from the brow of tho Olympian. The 
impending European war will give the signal.** 

Marx did not prove a correct prophet about the impending revolu* 
tion in Europe. It took more than sixty years, after he wrote this, 
and a World War, to bring about tbe revolution in one part of Europe. 
An attempt in 1871, the Paris Commune, was, aa wo have seen, 
meroilessly crushed. 

Id 1864 Marx succeeded in gathering a motley assembly in Lon* 
don. There were many groups oalUng thomselves, rather vaguely, 
socialists. On tho one sioe, thoro were democrats and patriots from 
several European countries under foreign rule whoso belief in social* 
ism was in something vor^' distant and who were immediately more 
interested in national independence; on tho other, thero were the 
anarchiats out for iinniodiato battle. Besides Marx, the outstanding 
personality was that of Bakunin, tlie anarchist leader, who had mmi* 
aged to escape from Silieria three yoars before after many years of 
imprisonment. Bakunin's folio were camo chiefly from south Europe, 
tho Latin countrios like Italy and Spain, which wore industrially 
backward and undeveloped. They were unemployed intellectuals 
and other odd revolutionary elements who found no place in the 
oxistin^ social order. Marx's followers camo from tbo industrial 
countries, oepecially Germany, where the workers' oonditione were 
better. Marx thus represent^ tho growing and organized and 
relatively w*eU*to*do working class, Bakunin tbe poorer, unorganized 
workers and intellootuals and maloontoots. Marx was for patient 
organization and education of tho workers in bis socialistic 
theories till the hour camo for action, which he expected soon enough. 
Bakunin and his followers were immediate action. On tbe whole 
Marx won. An International Working-Men's Association " was 
established. This was the first of tbe VVorkers' " Internationals ", 
as they were called. 

Three yean later, in 1867, Marx's great book, Das Kajntal or 
Capital", was published in Gorman. This was the product of his 
long years of labour in London, and in this be analysed and criticized 
existing theories of economics and explained at len^h his own social¬ 
istic theory. It was a purely scientific work. He dealt with tlie 
development of history and economics dispassionately and soienti* 
fioaily. avoiding all vagueness and idealism. He discussed especially 
the growth of the industrial civilization of the big machine, and be 
drew certain Car-reaohing conclusions about evolution and history 
and the conflict of classes in human society. This new c]ear*cut and 
cogently ai^ed socialism of Marx was therefore called " scientific 
socialism ", as opposed to the vague " utopian " or " idealistic " 
socialism which hM so far prevailed. Marx's CapUal is not an* easy 
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book to road; indeed, it b abont as far removed from light reading 
as one can imagine. But none the less it is of the select company 
of thoflo few books which have affected the way of thinking of large 
niuabers of people, changed ihoir whole ideology, and thus imuenoed 
human development. 

In 1871 came the tragedy of the Paris Commune, porbapa the first 
conscious eocialistio revolt. This frightened European govemments 
and made them harsher to the workers' ntovemont. Tho next year 
there was a meeting c>f tho Workers* International **, founded by 
Marx, and he succeeded in transferring tho headquarters of this to 
New York. Marx did this apparently to get riu of the anarchist 
followers of Bakunin, and also perhaps because ho thought that it 
would have a aafer legging thoro than under the European govern* 
ments, winch worn angry bocaune of the Pahs Commune. But it was 
not possible for tho Interuational to exist so far away from its nerve 
contrcB. All its strength lay in Europe, and oven in Europe the 
workers' movement was having a hard time. So the First Inter* 
national gradually expired. 

Marxism or Marxian social ism spread among European soeiaHsts, 
especially in Germany and Austria, where it was goner ally known 
as " social democracy England, however, did not take to it 
kindly. It was too proeporous at tho time for any advanced social 
creed. The British brand of socialism was reprasentod by the Fabian 
Society with a very mild programme of distant change. The 
Fabians bad nothing to do with tho workers. They were tranced 
liberal intellectual a. George Bernard Shaw waa one of tho early 
Fabians. Their policy may be gathered from the famous phrase of 
another noted Fahian, Sidney Wobb: “ the inevitability of 
gra<lualness 

In France it took a dozen years' slow recovery after the Commune 
for socialism to become an active foroo again. But it took a new 
form there, a croas between anarchism and socialism. This was 
called “ B^dicalism " from tho French ^yndituit, a working-men's 
organization or trade union. The socialistio theory w*as that the 
State, reprosantin^ society as a whole, should own and control the 
means ot production—that is, land and footorieA, etc. There was 
some difforenoe of opinion as to bow far this socialization should go. 
There are obviously z^any personal things liko tools and domestic 
machines whioh it might be absurd to socialize. But socialists were 
agreed that anything which could bo used for making private profit 
out of other people's work should be socialized, that is, made tho 
property of tW State. Syndicalists, like anarchists, did not like 
the Stale, and tried to limit its powor. They wanted each industry 
to be controlled by the workers in that industry, by its syndko/. 
The idea was that the various syndicates would elect representatives 
to a general council. This council would look after the afiairs of the 
whole country, and act as a kind of parliament for general affairs, 
without the power to interfere with the inner arrangemonts of the 
industry. To bring atK>ut this state of affairs syndicalists advocated 
the general strike, to bring the life of the country to a standstill, and 
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thus gain their objective. The Marxiste dkl not approve of syndi- 
califizn at all, but, curiously enough, the syndicalists considered Marx 
(this was after his death] as one of themselves. 

Karl Marx died in 1883, just fift^ears ago. By that time power¬ 
ful trade unions bad grown up in England and Germany and other 
industrial countries. British industry had seen its best days and 
was declining in face of the growing competition of Germany and 
America. America of course had great natural advantagcMi, which 
helped in rapid industrial growth. Germany was a curious mixture 
of political autocracy (temperod by a weak and powerless parliament) 
and industrial advance. The German Government under Bismarck, 
and even later, helped industry in many ways and tried to win over 
the working class by social reform which bettered their conditions. 
Tn the same way the English Liberals also passed some measures of 
social reform, lessening hours of work and improving the workers' 
lot to some extent. So long as prosperity iaatod this method worked, 
and the English workers remained moderate and subdued and faith¬ 
fully voted for the Liberals. But in the 'eighties the competition of 
other countries brought about an end to the long prosperous period, 
and a trade deproasion set in in England, and the wages of workers 
fell. So again there was an awakening of tho working class, and a 
revolutionary spirit was in the air. Many people in England began 
to look to Marxism. 

In 1H89 another attempt was made to form a Workers' Inter¬ 
national. Many trade unions and labour parties were strong and 
wealthy now, with large numbers of paid officials. This Inter¬ 
national formexi in 1880 ( I think it w'os called the '* Labour and 
Socialist International ”) is called the " Second International 
It lasted for a quarter of a contur 3 % till the Groat War came to test it 
and found it wanting. This International had many people in its 
raTiks who later took high office in their countries. Some used 
tho labour movement for their own advancement and then deserted 
it. They became prime ministers and presidents and the like; 
they had succeeded in life; but the millions who bad helped them 
on and had faith in them wore deserted and left where they were. 
These leaders, even those who swore by the name of Marx or were 
fiery syndicalists, went into parliaments, or became well-paid trado- 
union chiefs, and it became znoro and more difficult for them to risk 
their comfortable positions in rash undertakings. So they quietened 
down, and even when the masses of the workers, forced by despera¬ 
tion, became revolutionary and demanded action, they tried to aeep 
them down. Social democrats of Germany became (after the 
War) president and chancellor of the Republic; in-France Briand, 
fiery syi^icalist preaching the General Sti^e, became prime minister, 
eleven times ana crushed a strike of bis old comrades; in England, 
Ramsay MacDonald became prime minister, and deserted his own 
Labour Party whioh had made him; so also in Sweden, Denmark, 
Belgium, Austria. Western Europe to^y is full of dictators and 
people in authority who were socisIisU in ^eir earlier days, but, as 
they aged, they mellowed down and forgot their old enthusiasm for 
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the cause» and sometimee even torned against their oJd-time ooL 
leagues. Mussolini, the Dnce of Italy, is an old socialist; so a lso is 
Pilsudski, the Dictator of Poland. 

The labour movement and almost every national movement for 
independence has often sufferod by such dueotions of its leaders and 
prominent workers. They grow tired after a while, weary of non* 
success, and tho empty crown of a martyr doee not appeal for long. 
They quieten down and the fire of their enthusiasm takes a duller 
hue. Some, who are more ambitious or more unscrupulous, walk across 
to the other side and make individual tnioe with those they had so 
far opposed and combated. It is easy enough to reconcile one’s 
consciencu to any step that one desires to tuo. The movement 
sutlers and has a little setback by this defection, and because those 
who fight laboiir and suppress nationalities know this well, they try 
to win over individuals to their side by all manner of inducements 
and fair words. But individual preferment or fair words bring no 
relief to tho mass of tho workers or to a suppressed nation striving to 
be free. So despite desertions and setbacks the struggle inevitably 
goes on to its appointed end. 

The Second International, siurted in 1889, grew in numbers and 
respectability. A few years later they turne<i out the anarchists 
under Malatonta on the ground that they refused to take advantage 
of the vote for parliaments. The socialists of the International 
showed that they preferred parliamenU to association with their old 
comrades in a common struggle. Brave declarations were made by 
them as to the duty of socialists in the event of war in Kurope. 
Socialists recognized no national boundaries so far as their work was 
concerned. They were not nationalists in the ordinary sense of 
the word. They said they would oppose war. But when war did 
come in 1914 the whole structure of the Second International broke 
up. and socialists and labour parties in each country, and even 
anarchists like Kropatldn, became rabid nationalists and haters of 
the other country, as much as any one else. Only a minority resisted, 
and as a consequence wero made to suffer greatly in many ways, 
includiog long tenns of imprisonment. 

After the war was over, Denin started a new Workers’ International 
In Moscow in 1919. This u as a purely oommunist organization, and 
only declared communists could join it. This exists now, and is 
called the Third International. The relics of the old Second 
International also gradually collected themselves together after the 
war. A few allied themselves to the new Moscow Third Inter* 
national, but most of them disliked Moscow and its creed intensely 
and refiued to some anywhere near it. They revived the Second 
International. This also exists now. Bo that at present there ara 
two International Workers’ organizations, briefly known as the 
Second and Third Internationa. Strangely enough, they both 
swear by Marxism, but each has its own int^retation, and yot they 
hate each other even more than they do their oommon enemy, 
capitalism. 

These lotemationals do not include all the trade unions and working 
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men's orgsniaatioDfl in tbe world. Many of thorn do not belong to 
either. Tbe American trade omons stand apart bocause most of 
them are very ooneervaUve. The Indian trade unions also do not 
belong to either Inteinatiooal. 

Per^pa you know the song liiUmatianale. This is the accepted 
workers' and sociaiiste' song all tbe world orer. 
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February 16, 1933 

1 RAu intended telling you something in my last letter of the ideas 
of Marx which crouted so much commotion in the world of European 
socialism. But that letter had grown long enough, and I had to 
hold this over. It is not an easy subject for mo to write about, as 
1 am no expert in it, and, as it happens, even the exports and the 
pandits difl'or. 1 shall only ^vo you some leading (haracteristics 
of Marxisju, and avoid the dimcult porta of it. This will give you 
rather a patchy picture, but, tlieu, it is not my aim in these letWs 
to provide full and dotailod pictures of anything. 

Docialism, 1 liave told you, is of many kinds. There is general 
agreement, however, that it aims at the control by tbe State of the 
means of production—that is, land and mines and factories and tbe 
like—and the looaus of distribution, like railways, etc., and also 
banks and similar institutioiLS. The idea is that individuals should 
not be allowed to exploit any of theno methods or institutions, or 
the labour of others, to their own personal advantage. To-day most 
of these are privately owned and exploited, with the result that 
some ]ieople prosper and grow rich, while socioty as a whole suffers 
greatly and the msikscs remain |>oor. Also a great deal of the 
cner^ of oven the owners and controllers of those moans of pro¬ 
duction goes at present in 6ghtiijg each other in cut-throat oom- 
petitiOD. If instead of this private war there was a senaiblo 
arranging of production and a well-thouuht-out distribution, waste 
and useless competition would be avoided, and the prosont great 
inequalities in wealth between different classes and peoples would 
disappear< Therefore production and distribution and other im¬ 
portant activities should be largely socialixed or controlled by the 
State—that is, by the people as a whole. That is the basic idea of 
socialism. 

What the State or form of governmont should be like under 
socialism is a different question into which we need not go for the 
moment, although It is a very important matter. 

Having agreed as to the ideal of socialism, the next thing to 
decide is how one is to achieve it. Here sociallsta part company 
with each other, and there are many groups pointing (Cerent ways. 
Roughly they may be divided into two dsssaa : (1) the alow-chaoge, 
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QTolutionory groups, which believe in going ahead step by step and 
working through parliaments, like the British Labour rarty and 
the Fabians; and (2) the revolutionary groups, which do not 
believe in achicvins results through parbamcnts. These latter 
groups are mostly Marxist. 

The former evolutionary groups are now very small in number, 
and even those in England are weakening and tho line dividing them 
from the Liberals and other non-socialist groups is thinning away. 
So Marxism might now be considered tho general socialist creed. 
But among Marxists also there are two main divisions in lOurope— 
there are the Russian communists on the one band, and the old 
social democrats of Germany, Austria and elsewhere on the other 
—and between tho two there is no love lost. Those social democrats 
lost much of their old prestige by their failure to live up to their 
professions during the World War and afterwards. Many of their 
more ardent spirits have gone over to the communists, but they 
still control tho great trade-union machines in western Europe. 
Communism, because of its success in Russia, is an advancing creed. 
In Europe and all over tlio world to-day it is the chief opponent of 
capitalism. 

What, then, is this Marxism t It is a way of interpreting history 
and politics and economics and human life and human desires. It 
is a theory as well aa a call to action. It is a philosophy which has 
something to say about most of the activities of man^s lif^e. It is an 
attempt at reducing human history, jtast, present and future, to a 
rigid logical system with something of the inevitability of fate or 
Axsmst about it. Whether life is so very logical, after all, and ho 
dependent on hard-and-fast rules and systems docs not seem very 
obvious, and many have doubted this. But Marx surveyed past 
history as a scientist and drew certain conclusions from it. Ho saw 
from the earliest days man struggling for a living; it was a struggle 
against Nature as well as against brother-man. Man worked to get 
food and the other necessities of life, and his methods of doing so 
gradually changed as timo wont on, and became more complex and 
advanced. These methods to produce the means of living were, 
according to Marz, tbe most important thing in man’s life and 
society's life in every a^e. They dominated each period of history 
and influenced all activities and social relations of that period, and 
as they changed great historical and social changes followed tliem. 
To some extwt wo have traced the great effects of these changes in 
tbe course of these letters. For instance, when first agriculture was 
introduced, it made a vast difference. The wandering nomads 
settled down and villages and cities grew, and because of we greater 
yield of agriculture, there was a surplus left over, and population 
grew, and wealth and leisure, which gave rise to arts and handicrafts. 
Another obvious instance is the Industrial Revolution, when the 
inteoduction of big machinery for prodaction made another 
tremendous difference. And there are many other instances. 

The methods of production at a certain period of history oorre- 
spond to a definite stage in tite growth of the people. In the course 
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of this vork of production, and as a consequence of it, men enter 
into definite relations with each other (such as baii^, buying, 
selling, exchange and so on), which are conditioned bv, and which 
correspond to their methods of production. These relations taken 
as a whole constitute the economic structure of society. And on 
this economic basis are built up the laws, politics, social customs, 
ideas and eveiything else. Therefore, according to this view of 
Marx, as the methods of production change, the economic structure 
changes, and this is followed by a change in people’s ideas, laws, 
politics, etc. 

Marx also looked ^>on history as a record of struggles between 
difTerent classes. ” The history of all human society, past and 
present, has been the history of class struggles.” The class which 
controls the moans of production is dominant. It exploits the 
labour of other classes and profits by it. Those who labour do not 
get the full value of their labour. They get just a part of it for 
bare nocessarios, the rest, the surplus, goes to the exploiting class. 
So the exploiting class gets wealthier from this surplus value. Tho 
State and government are controlled by this class which controls 
production, and tho first object of the State thus becomos one of 
protecting this governing class. " The State is an executive oom« 
mittoo for managing the affairs of tho governing class as a whole”, 
says Marx. Laws are made for this purpose, and people are led to 
believe by means of education, religion, and other methods, that 
the dominancu of this class is just and natural. Every attempt is 
made to cover the class character of the government and the laws 
by these mothods, so that the other classes that are being exploited 
may not find out tbe true state of affairs, and thus got dissatisfied. 
If anv person does cot dissatisfied and challenges this system, he in 
calleu an enemy of society and morality, and a subvorter of old* 
established customs, and is crushed by the State. 

But in spite of all efforts, one class cannot remain permanently 
dominant. The very factors that gave it dominance now work 
against it. It had t^oome tbe ruling and exploiting class because 
it controlled the then existing means of production. Now, as new 
methods of production arise, tho now classes which control those 
come into prominence, and they refuse to be exploited. Now ideas 
stir men; there is what might be called an ideological revolution 
which breaks the fetters of the old ideas and dogmas. And then 
there is a struggle between this rising class and the old class which 
clings hard to power. The new ols^ inevitably wins, because it 
controls the economic power now, and the old class, having played 
its part in history, fades away. 

I^e Tiotory of this new class is both political and economic; it 
symbolizes the triumph of the new methods of production. And 
from this follow chcuigtw in the whole fabric of society—new ideas, a 
new political structure, laws, customs, eyerything is affected. This 
new class beoomee now the exploiting class to the classes under it, 
till in its turn it is displaced by one of them. So tbe struggle goes 
on, and must go on till there is no one class explmting anower. 
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Ooly when diaarppear ftnd there is only one class left will the 

struggle end, for then there will be no further opportunity for ex« 
ploitwtion. This one class cannot exploit itself. Only then will 
there be equilibrium in society and lull co-operation, instead of 
ceaseless struggle and competiw>n, as at present. And the State’s 
chief business of coercion will no longw be required, for there will 
be no class to ooerce, and so gradually the State Itself will'' wither 
away and thus the anarchist ideal will also be approached. 

So Marx looked upon history as a grand process of evolution by 
inovitablo class Btniggles. With a wealth oi detail and example he 
showed how this had taken place in the past, how the feudal times 
had changed to the capitalist period with the coming of the b^ 
machine, and the feudal olnasm given place to the bourgtoi^ie. 
According to him, the last class struggle was taking place in our 
times between the bourgeoisit and the working clasB. Capitalism 
was itself producing and iiioreaHing the nunibw and strength of 
this class, which would ultimately overwhelm it and establish the 
classless society and socialism. 

This view ol looking at history which Marx explained was called 
the '* inatoriaiist conception of history It was culled ** ma* 
torudist because it was not '* idealist a word which was used 
a great doal in a s]iecial sense by philosophers in Marx's day. The 
idea of evolution w'us becoming popular at the time. Darwin, as 1 
have told you, established it in the popular mind so far as the 
origin and development of species were concerned. But this did 
not explain in any way human social relations. Some philosophers 
had tried to explain human j progress by vague idealistic notions of 
the progress of the mind. Marx sold that this w as a wrong approach. 
Vague speculation in the air and idealism were, accordinfl to him, 
dangerous, as in this way people wore likely to imagine all mauner 
of things which had no real basis in fact. He proceeded there¬ 
fore in a scientific way, examining facts. Hence the word 
** materialist 

Marx constantly talks of exploitation and class struggles. Many 
of us become angp^ and excited at the injustice which we see arouou 
us. But, according to Marx, tliis is not a matter for anger or good 
virtuous advice. The exploitation is not tho fault of the ponon 
exploiting. The dominance of one class over another has been the 
natural result of historical progress, and in due time gives place to 
another arrangement. If a person belonged to ^e dominant class, 
and 06 such exploited others, this was not a terrible sin for him. 
He was a part of a system, and it was absurd to call him unkind 
names. We are mu^ too apt to for^ this distinction between 
individuals and systems. India is under British imperialiem, and 
we fight this imperialism vith all pur might. But the Englishmen 
who happen to support tlus system in Lidia are not to blame. 
They ato just little cogs in a huge machine, powerless to make any 
difference to its movement. In the same way, some of us may 
ouiisider the caminddri system out of date and most harmful to the 
tooantry which is exploited terribly under it. But that again does 
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not moan that the individual tamindar is to blame; so also the 
capitalist:! who are often blamed as exploiters. The fault always 
lies with the system, not with individuals. 

Marx did not preach olaas conflict. Ue showed that in fact it 
existed, and bad always existed in some form or other. His object 
in writing Capital was ** to lay bare the economic law of n\otion of 
modern society and'thin unoovering disclosed these fierce confliota 
between different classes in eocioty. These oonhicta are not always 
obvious os class struggles, because the dominant class always tries 
to hide its own class character. But when the existing order is 
threatened, then it throwa away all pretenoe and its real charaetter 
appears, and there is open warfare l^tw'oen the classes. Forms of 
democracy and ortXinary laws and proooduro all disappear when 
this happens. Instead of these class struggles being due to mis¬ 
understanding or tho villainy of agitators, as some people say, they 
are inherent in society, and they actually increase with a better 
understanding of the conflict of intcrenta. 

Lot us compare this theory of Marx's with existing conditions in 
India. The British Governuieut has lung claimed that its rule in 
fndia was based on justice and tho good of the people of India, and 
there is no doubt that in tho |>ust many of our countr^mion believed 
that there was eoino little truth in this c^laim. But now that this 
rule ia aerjounW challenged by a great popular movement, its real 
character appears in all its crudity and nukedneHM, and any one can 
Hce tho reality of this unperialist exploitation resting on the bayonet. 
AU tho covering of gildw forms and soft words has been removed. 
Special ordinances and thosuppreNsion of tho most ordinary rights of 
sptwch, meeting, the Press, b^ome tho ordinary laws and procedure 
of the country. The greater tho ihaUeogo to existing authority, 
tho moro will this happen. So idso when ono class seriously 
threatens another. We can sec this happening in our country 
to-day in tho savagi^ nenteoces given to the peasants and worki'.rs 
and those who work for tbt'm. 

Marx's theory of history was thus of an ovor-ebanging aitd 
advancing society. There was no fixity in it. It was a dynamio 
conception. And it marchod on inevitably whatever might happen, 
one social order being replaced by another. But a social order 
only disappeared after it hod run its course and grovm to its fullest 
extent, when society grew beyond this, then it simply toro the 
clones of tho old order, which it had out^wn and which fotterod 
it, and put on new and bigger garments. 

It was man’s destiny, accor^g to Marx, to help in this grand 
historical process of development. All the previous ete^ bad been 
passed. The last class stru gg le between the capitalist bourgeois 
society and the working class was now taking place. (This was, of 
course, in the advanced industrial countries where capitalism woe 
fully developed. Other countries where capitalism was not 
developed were backward, and their struggles were therefore of a 
somewhat mixed and different choractor. But essentially even 
there some aspect of this struggle was taking place, as the world 
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was becoming more and more inter •related.) Marx said tiiat 
oapstali^ni would have to face diSioulty after difficulty, crisis after 
crisis, till it toppled over, because of its inherent want of equi¬ 
librium. It Is more tlian sixty years since Marx \n'ote, and capital¬ 
ism has had many a crisis since then. But far from ending, it haa 
survived them, and has grown more powerful, except in Russia, 
where it exists no longer. But now, as I write, it seems to be 
grievously sick all over the world, and doctors shake their heads 
about its chances of recovery. 

It is said that capitalism managed to prolong its life to our day 
because of a factor which perhaps Marx did not fully consider. 
This was tho exploitation of colonial ompires by the industrial 
countries of the West. This gave fresh life and prosperity to it, at 
the expense, of course, of the poor countries so exploited. 

We condemn often enough tlie exploitation of the poor by the 
rich, of the worker by the capitalist, under present-day capita ism. 
This is no doubt a fact, not because of the fault of the capitalist, 
hut because tbo system itself is based on suob exploitation. At 
tho same time let us not imamo that this is a new thing under 
capitalism. Exploitation has been tlie hard and invariable lot of 
the workers and the poor in past ages under all systems. Indeed, 
it can be said that, in spite of capitalist exploitation, they are better 
oil to-day than during any past period. But that is not saying very 
much. 

The greatest modern exponent of Marxism has been Ixinin. Not 
only did he expound it and explain it, but be lived up to it. And 
yet he has warned us not to consider Marxism as a dogma which 
cannot be varied. Convinced of the truth of its ossonc^, he was not 
prepared to accept or apply ite details every-where unthinkingly. 
He tells UB: 


"In no sense do wc regard the Marxist theory ns ^oxnolinng 
comploto and \mro<eailnble. On the contrary, we aro convinced 
that that theory' is only the comer-stoDS ox that science which 
socialists must uvanco in all directions if they do not wish to fail 
behind life. We think that it is especialiy noccsBa^ for Iliissian 
Socialists to undertake on independent study of the Marxist theory, 
for that theory gives only general guiding ideas, which can 
applied differently in England, for instance, than in France, 
diuerently in France than in Germany, di^Drently in Germany 
than in Russia." 


1 have tried to tell you in thb letter something about Marx's 
theories, but I do not know if you can make much ozthis patchwork 
of mine, and whether it will convoy any clear idea to you. It is well 
to know these theories, because they are moving vast uaseos of men 
and women to-day and they may be of help to us in our own country. 
A great nation, Russia, as as the other parts of the Soviet 
Umon, have made Marx their major prophet, and in the world's 
g^t distress to-day many people in search of remedies look to 
him for possible inspiration. 
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THE VICTOUIAN AGE IN ENGLAND 

I shall finish up this letter by quoting some lines from the Englinh 
poet Tennyson: 

** Ths old order ch&ngeth violding place to iw» 

And Qod ftilfilH hiinaelf m many ways, 

Loat one good cuatom eboukl corrupt the world.** 
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THE VICTORIAN AGE IN ENGI.ANT) 

February 22» 1933 

la my letters dealing with the growth of the socialistic idea 1 
have pointed out to you tliat the English type of sociaUsm was the 
most modorate of all. It was the least revolutionary of the 
ideologies then prevalent in Europe, and it looked forward to a very 
gradual and stop-by-step change to bettor conditions. Somotimes, 
when trade was bad, and there was a depression and unemployment 
increased and wages fell un<l people suffered, then a revolutionary 
wave would rise oven in Eiigianu. But with the return of better 
conditions this would subside. ll\is moderation of English thought 
during the niiieioenth century was intimately connected with the 
prosperity of England, for prosperity and revolution have little in 
common. Revolution lueaus a groat change, and those who are 
fairly satisfied with existing conditions have no dosire to rush into 
risky and rasli adventures on the off •chance of bettering them. 

The nineteenth centurv was indeed the century of England's 

S eatnoss. The lead she hod taken in the eighteenth century, by 
.ving the Industrial Revolution and building tlie now factories in 
advance of other countries, she maintained for the greater part of 
the nineteenth. She was, os I have said, tho workshop of the world, 
and wealth poured into her from far countries. The exploitation of 
India and other colonial possessions gave her a rich and unceasing 
tribute and added greatly to her prestige. While changes toox 
place in almost all the countries of Europe, England seotnod to 
continue without any revolution, strong and solid os a rock. There 
were crises from time to time, but they were overcome by giving a 
few more people tho vote. Meanwhile, as we have soon, in Franco 
republics and empires gave way to each other iu rapid succession; 
in Italy a new nation arose uniting the whole peninsula after long 
ages ot disunion; in Germany a now empire came into being. The 
smaller countries, like Belgium, Denmark, Greece, also changed in 
many ways. Austria, ^e seat still of the oldest d^iosty in Europe, 
the Hapeburg, had b^n bumbled repeatedly by !l^anoe. Italy 
Prussia. Only Russia, in the east, appeared unchanging, with the 
autocratic Tsar ruling like a Great Mogbal. But Russia was very 
backward industrially and was a peasant nation; the breath of the 
new ideas and the new industry had not yet touched hor. 
England's wealth and empire and sea •power gave her a 
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command jug position in Europe and the world. She was the leading 
nation, with her tentacles all over the world. The United States of 
America w ere still wrapped up in their own troubles and concerned 
more with their internet growth than with world affairs. Wonderful 
chanra were taking place in methods of transport, making 
world ai)parcntly smaller and more compact. These again helped 
England in tightening her bold on distant lands. In spite of all 
these changes England's form of government remained the same : 
a constitutional monarch—that is, a ruler with little power, and a 
parliament snpposed to be supremo. The parliament was at first 
elected by a nandful of landowners and rich merchants, but more 
and more given the vote in the course of the century 

to w'ard on trouble, whenever a crisis arose. 

For a great part of the century Victoria was Queen of England. 
She belonged to the German House of Hanover, which had given a 
number of Georges to the English throne during the eighteenth 
century. She came to the throne in IKIi?, as a ciri of eighteen, and 
she reigned for sixty*throe yoam till the end ot the century, 1900. 
This long period in England is often referred to as the Viotorian 
Ago. Queen Victoria ihiiH saw' many great changes in Europe and 
oUewhere, old landmarks disappearing and new onon taking their 
place. She saw* the revolutionH in Europe, the change in France, 
and the rise of the Italian kingdom and the German Empire. By 
the time she died she wan a kind of grandmother to Europe and 
European monurchs. But there was one other ruler in Europe, a 
contemporary of Victoria’s, who had a similar record. This was 
Francis Joseph of the house of llapsburg of Austria. He wan also 
eighteen when he came to the throne of his ramshackle empire in 
the year of revolution, 1B48. For sixty •eight years bo reigned, and 
managed to keep Austria and Hungary an<l othor parts under him 
licld together. But the World War put an end to him and his empire. 

Victoria woa more fortunate. During lier reign she watched the 
power of England grow and her empire spread out. There was 
trouble in Canada when she came to tlio throne. The colony was 
in open rebellion, and many of the colonists wanted to break away 
from England and join their neighbours, tho United States 
America. But England bad learnt a hsison from the American war, 
and she hastened to appease Uie Canadians by giving them a large 
measure of self-rule. Soon ailerwards this developed into a full 
Belf'govoming dominion. This was a new iy^ of exporiment 
in empire, for freedom and empire go ill together, but ciroum* 
stances forced England’s hand, as the alternative was tho loss of 
Canada. As tho majority of people in Canada were of English 
descent, there was a strong sentimental bond with the niotoer* 
country. The new country, being a vast undeveloped land with a 
sparse population, bad to rely a great deal on Englidi manufactures 
and English money for development. Bo there was no confiiot 
then between tho interests of the two countries, and the curious and 
novel relationship between them was not put to any strain. 

Later in tho century this method of giving self-government to 
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British settlements abroad was extended to Australia^ which hod 
been a convict settlement till almost the m idd l e of the oentu^. By 
the end of the century Aostralia was a free dominion in the Empire. 

On the other hand, in India the British hold was tisbiened, and 
war after war of conquest extended the British Indian Empire. 
India was a dependency of the British. There was no shadow of 
self-government. The Mvolt of 1857 was crushed, and India was 
made to feel the full weight of the Empire. 1 have told you else* 
where how sho was ezpToitod in a variety of ways by England. 
India, of course, was the Empire of Britain, and to proclaim this 
fact to the world Queen Victoria took the title of Empress of India. 
But, besides India, Britain also had many other smaller dopon* 
dencies in various parts of the world. 

The British Empire thus became a carious medley of two types 
of countries : the self-governing countriee, which later became the 
free dominions, and the dcncndoncies and protectorates. I'ho 
former were more or less family members acknowledging the head¬ 
ship of the mother-country, the latter were definitely the servants 
and slaves of the establishment, looked down upon, ill treated and 
exploited. Tbo self-governing dominions consisted of British 
people or otlier Europeans and their descendants, the dependencies 
wore all non-Britisli, non-European. This differenoe between the 
two parts of the British Empire bos persisted till now. 

England with her wealth and empire was more or less a satisfied 
Power; not wholly so, because the imperialist instinct is never 
satisfied with any frontier and always wants to expand. Still 
England's main worry was not to take more, but to protect what 
sho bad got. In nartictilar, India was her star possession, to which 
nho wanted to hold on to the lost. All her foreign policy revolved 
round her possession of India and the safety of the aes-routes to the 
East. Sho meddled in Egypt, and ultimat^^ly dominated tbo 
country because of this; likowise she interfere in Persia and 
Afghanistan. By a clever move she bought up the shares of the 
Suez Canal Company, and thus gained control over the canal. 

Moat of the continental Powers of Europe did not worry her for 
the greater part of the nineteenth century, as they were full of their 
own troubles and were often fighting each other. England continued 
her traditional game of keeping the balance in Europe by playing 
off one country against another and taking advantage of conti¬ 
nental rivalries. Napoleon 111 of France seemed dangerous, but 
he collapsed, and France took some time to recover. G^many was 
still too young to be considered a serious rival. But one country 
seemed to challenge the British Empire, and this was Tsarist Ruasia, 
backward Russia, but on the map still a great country. As England 
had spread in India and south Asia, Russia had spread in north 
and Central Asia, and her frontier was not far item India. This 
nearness of Russia was a constant nightmare to the British. 1 have 
already told you, when deling with India, of the British invasions 
of Afghs^stan and the Aij^baD wars. These were almost entirely 
duo to fear of Tsarist Russia. 
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In Europe also England and Ruaaia came to blows. Russia 
longed to haye a good seaport which was open all the year round 
and did not freeze in winter. In spite of her vast territories, all her 
ports were some where near the Arctic circle, and were frozen up for 
part of the year. In India and Afghanistan she was stopped bv 
the British irom reaching the sea; so also in Persia. The Black 
Sea was bottled up by the Turkish possewon of the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles. In the past she had tried to take Constantinople, 
but the Turks were too strong for her. Now the Turks were weak 
and the coveted prize seomed almost within grasp. She tried to 
take it. But England stood in the way and, for entirely selfish 
reasons, she became the champion of the Turks. By war in 1864 
in the Crimea, and later by the threat of another war, Russia was 
kept back. 

It was during this Crimean War of 1854-1856 that Florence 
Nightingale led a gallant band of women Toluntoors to nurse the 
wounded. This was an unusual thing to do at the time, for Vic* 
torian middle-class women were stay-at-home folk. Florenoo 
Nigbtingalo set a new example of actiTo service to them and drew 
many out of their drawing-rooms. 8be has thus an important place 
in the development of the women’s movement. 

The form of sovemment in Britain was what is called a consti¬ 
tutional monarchy or a ** crowned republic This meant tLat the 
wearer of the crown bad no real power, but was just the mouthpiece 
of the ministers whom Parliament trusted. Politically he (or she) 
was supposed to be just a puppet in the ministers* hands; ho was 

above politics ”, it was said. As a matter of fact no man of 
inielligenco or will can be a more puppet, and the English king or 
queen has plenty of opportunity of interfering with public affairs. 
This is usually done behind the sccnos, and the public seldom know 
of it till long afterwards. Any open interference would p^robably 
bo greatly resented, and might imperil the monarchy. l"ho one 
great virtue that a constitutional monarch must possess is tact; if 
he has this ho can carry on and make himself felt in many w'ays. 

Constitutionally and legally, the presidents of republics (like the 
President of the United States of America) have far more power 
than the crowned beads of parliamentary countries. But the 
former change frequently, and the latter remain for long periods 
and can influence affairs continuously, though quietly, in any 
particular direction. The king also haa numerous opportunities of 
intriguing and exerciaing eocm pressure, for in the social world he 
is supreme. Indeed, the whole atmosphere of royal Courts is one 
of authoritarianism, of precedence and titles and claases, and this 
sets a standard for the whole country. It is not compatible with 
social equality and the abolition of classes. There can be no doubt 
that the presence of a royal court in England has had a great deal 
of influence in moulding the Englishman^ mentality and m makmg 
him accept the class division of society. Or perhaps it is more 
correct to say that it is because of this acceptance of classes one 
above the other that the institution of roy^ty has managed to 
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Hurvivo in England although it baa diuppaared from almost all the 
great countries of the world. '' Every Eoglkhman loves a lord is 
an old saying, and there is much truth in it. Nowhere in Europe 
or America, and perhaps nowhere in Asia, except in Japan and 
India, are class distinctions so sharp as in England. It is strange 
that England should bo so backward socially and so fundamentally 
oonsorvative, when she was the leader in the past in politick 
democracy and industrialism. 

The British Parliament is called the ** Mother of Parliaments **. 
It has had a long and honourable career, and in many matters it 
was a pioneer in the fight against the king's autocracy. That 
autocracy save place to the oligarchy of Parliament-^that is, rule 
by a small landowning and governing class. Democracy then caino 
with a flourish of trumpets and, after many a tussle, votes for 
electing members to the House of Commons were given to the 
majority of the popuJation. In effect, this resulted not in real 
democratic control, btit in the control of Parliament by the rich 
industrialists. lnstea<l of democracy there was plutocracy. 

The Britisli Parliament developed a strange system for doing ita 
business of goveniing and legislating. This wm the two-party 
BVHtoro. There was not much difference betwoou the two parties, 
they did not stand out for any op]losing principles. Both of them 
were rich men's parties accepting the existing social system. One 
of the |iartio8 had a greater number of the old landowning classes, 
the other had more of the rich factory-owners. But it was a ques* 
tion (if Tu eodledum and Tweedledoe. They used to be called Tories 
and ^VhigH; later, in the nineteenth century, they came to be 
styled Conservatives and Liberals. 

In other European countries it was very diff'erent, and real 
parties with different programmes and ideolc^ios fought each other 
passionately in parliaments and outside. But in England it was 
all like a family affair, and optiosition itself became a kind of co* 
(nieration, and each party took its turn of office and opposition. 
'Ine real clash and class conflict between the rich and thu t)oor did 
not show itself in Parliament, as both the big parties were rich 
men’s parties. Thorn were no religious questions of importanco to 
rouso peoplo's passions, nor were there any racial or national 
questions <as there were on tho Continent). The only real element 
of excitement was brought in later in the century by the Irish 
Nationalist members, for with them Ireland's freedom was a national 
question. 

When two Huch big parties run members for Parliament, it 
becomes very difficult for independent individuals or small groups 
to get elected. In spite of democracy and the vote, the poor voter 
has little say in the matter. He can either vote for tho candidate of 
one of the partiee or stay at home and not vote at all. And tho 
members ot the parties in Parliament have little indopendonoo left. 
They have to carry out the orders of their party chiefs and vote, and 
can do little else. For only in this way can they develop solidarity 
in the party and Mtrcngth to defeat the rival party and thus gain 
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office. This solidarity and uniformity is no doubt good in its own 
way, but it is very far &om real democracy. 

And we see that even in England, which U often held up as an 
example of democratfo progroee, democracy was not a brilliant 
Buocess. The great problem of government, as to bow the best men 
should be oboeen by the people to govern them, was not satisfactorily 
solved. Democracy in action meant a great deal of shouting and 
public speaking and the poor voter being induced to choose a person 
about whom he knew nothing. General elections have been 
described os public auctions where all manner of promises are 
made. However, in spite of all these drawbacks, th^ pseudo or 
false democracy continued because England was prosnerous and 
this prosperity prevented breakdowns oi the system ftjvi brought a 
measure of content. 

The two great leaders of the English political parties in tlic sc rend 
half of the ninetoonth century were Disraeli and Gladstone. Disraeli, 
who later became the ICari of Beaconsfield, was the leader of the 
Conservatives and many times Prime Minister. This was a remark¬ 
able feat for him, as ho was a Jew with no important connections, 
and Jews are not liked by the English. But by sheer abtlity and 
perseverance he conquered the prejudice against bi)o and forci^ his 
way to the front. Ho was a groat imperialist, and it \V8^ he who 
made Victoria Empress of India. Gladstone belonged to one of 
the rich old English families. He became the leader of the Liberal 
party, and was also Prime Miiiuitcr many times. So far as im¬ 
perialism and foreign policy were conceraod, there was no racial 
difference between Glactone and Disraeli. But Disraeli wus frank 
about his imperialism; Gladstone, typical Englishman as he was, 
covered it up with fine phrases and pious exhortations, and seemed 
to make out that God was his cbiof advisor in everything he did. 
He led a great campon agunst 'Turkish atrocities in the Balkans, 
and of oourso Disraeli in sneer opposition took up tho side of the 
Turks. As a matter of fact both the Turks and their subjects of 
different nationalities in the Balkans wore to blame, and they 
indulged alternately in the most frightful massacres and atrocities. 

Gl^tone also championed Home Rule for Ireland. Ho did not 
succeed, and bo great was the English oppodtioo that the Liberal 
party itself split up, and one part of it joined the Conservatives, 
now called the Unionists, as they doeirod to continue the union with 
Ireland. 

But I must tell you more of this and of other happenings in the 
Victorian Age in a subsequent letter. 
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ENGLAND BECOMES THE WORI.D^S MONEY¬ 
LENDER 


Fclntary 23, 1933 

The nineteonth-oenturv proaperity of England waa due to her 
industries and to her exploitation of her colonies and dependencies. 
In particular, her growing wealth was founded on four industries 
basic industries they might be called; th^e wore cotton, 
coal, iron, and ship-building. A host of other industries, heavy as 
well as light, grew up round these and apart from these. Great 
business housea and banking houses were built up. British 
merchant-shipe were to bo found in almost every part of the world, 
carrying not only British goods, but also the go<^s manufactured 
by other industrial countrios. 1'hey became the chief carriers of 
lUOTchandise in the world. Tho great insurance ofiico of Lloyd*s in 
London became the centre of the world's nhipping. These industries 
and businossc^H dominated Parliament. 

Wealtii poured into the country, and the upper and middle classes 
grow richer and richor; some part of it readi^ the working claHsos 
also, and raised their standard of living. What was to be done with 
all the wealth that the rich were getting? To keep it unused wa^ 
folly, and everybody was keen on pushing iiidustry, and thus pro¬ 
ducing more and more goods and getting more and more profits. 
A great port of this wealth went into now faittoiioH and railways and 
such dike undertakings in England and Scotland. After a while, 
when there was a very groat number of factories and tho country 
wae thoroughly industrialised, the rate of profit oaturally grew less, 
aa there was more competition. Capitalists with money then looked 
abroad for more profitable fields of invostmont and foun<l plenty of 
opportunities. All over the world railways were being built, and 
cables and telegraph lines and factories. Tho surplus money of 
Britain was poured into many of these undertakings in Europe, 
America, Africa, and the British depoudoncjos. The United States 
of America, rich they were in their reeouroes, wore rapidly growing, 
and they absorbed a good deal of British monoy for their railways, 
etc. In South America, and especially in the Argootine, the British 
owned huge plantations. Can^a and Australia were built up with 
British capital. In China, I have told you something of the battle 
of GoncessiouA. In India, of course, ^e British were dominant, 
and lent money for railways and other works on their own rather 
extravagant terms. 

Thus England became the money-lender to the world, and 
London was the world's money market. But do not think that this 
meant that huge bags full of gold or sOver or cash were sent from 
England to other countriee when money was lent. Modem business 
is not carried on in this way, or there would not be enough gold and 
silver to go round. Foolish people attach a great deal of importance 
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to gold and aiirer, but they are just a means of exchange and of 
circulating gooda. One cannot eat them or wear thorn or use them 
in any way, except of courec as omamente, which does little good to 
anybMv. Beal wealth cooeista in posseseing goods which can be 
iinid. ^0 when England, or rather British capitalists, advanced 
money, it meant that they had inveated a Rum in a foreign industry 
or railway, and instead of hard cash, British goods were sent out. 
British machinery or railway material would thus be sent to foreign 
countries. This helped British industry, and at the same time 
offetod opportunities to the British inveHting class to invest their 
surplus cash at a handsome profit. 

Money-lending is a profitable business; and the more England 
adopted this profession the richer she grew. A huge leisured class 
grew up, which lived entirely on the profile and dividends from this 
business. They did not have to wore to produce anything. They 
held nharos in some railway company or tea plantation or other 
concern, and dividends came to them rogularly. Ji^ngliah colonies 
of thoHO leisured people grew up in many deeirablo places, like the 
Fi-onch Riviera, Italy, and Switzerland; but of cotirso most of thorn 
remained in England. 

How did all the countries that had borrowed money from England 
in this way pay their interest on it or dividends! Again, they could 
Tiot send it in gold or silver, llioy did not have enough of these to 
pay year after your. They paid therefore in goods, not so niuoJi 
in manufactured goods, as England w*a8 herself the leading menu* 
facturing country, but in food products and raw material. They 
}>ourod mto England in an unccaaitig stream wheat, tea, coifoe, 
meat, fruit, wines, cotton, wool, etc. 

Commerce between two nations consists of an exchange of articles. 
It is not possible for one country to go on buying and the other 
selling. If this were attempted, payment would have to be made 
in gold or sOver, and soon there would be no more gold or silver 
left, or else the one-sided trade would stop of itself. In mutual trade 
an exchange takes place which adjusts iteolf, and is sometimes in 
favour of one country, sometimes in favour of the other. If we 
were to examine the trade of England during the ninotcanth century, 
we would find that on the whole she received more goods than she 
sent out. That is, although she exported a vast quantity of goods, 
she actually imported more goods in value, with this difference, 
that she export^ manufactured articles and imported principally 
food articles and raw materials. Thus apparently she bought 
more than she sold, which does not seem to be a good way of carrying 
on business. But as a matter of fact the excess of imports ropro- 
sented the profit on the money lent out. It was the tribute paid 
by debtor countries as well as dependencleB like India. 

All tbo profit from investments did not come over to England. 
Much of it remainod in the debtor country and was ro*iuvested by 
British capitalists. So that the total volume of British investments 
abroad went on increasing without any fresh money or goods being 
sent out from England. In India u'e are frequently reminded of 
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the rest British iaTestmente in the railwaye, oftnals, numorous 
other works, and an enormous sum is said to represent the ** debt ” 
of India to England on this account. Indians challenge this on 
many counts, but we need not go into that here. But it is worth 
noting that these huge inveetmente do not repreeont much fresh 
capita from England. They imresent the ro^investment of profile 
made in India. In the days of Plassey and Clive, aa I have told 
you, a huge amount of gold and treasure was actually taken away 
from India to England. After that the exploitation of India took 
difforont and less obvious forms, and part of the profits of it were 
invested in the country. 

England found that the only possible way to carry on the profession 
of money •lending on a world scale was to acoopt payment of interest 
in goods. She could not insist on gold, as 1 have shown you above. 
This had two important results. England allowed fo^stuffs to 
come from abroad to food her population, and allowed her agriculture 
to Bufibr. She concentrated on manufacturing articles industrially 
tor sale abroad, and ignored the plight of her farmers. If she could 
got cheap food from abroad, why should she trouble to raise it 
horsoLf ? And if she could make more profit by industry, why should 
she bother about agriculture t 6o England became a purely 
industrial country, dependent for her food on foreign countries. 

The second result woa that she adopted the policy of free trade 
—that is, she did not tax the foreign goods that came to her ports, 
or taxod them very little. As sho was the loading industrial country, 
she had little to fear for a long time from any competition as regards 
manufactured goods. Taxing foreign go<^s thus meant^ taxing 
foreign food and raw material that came to her. This would 
have raised the price of the people's food and of her own manu¬ 
factured articles. Besides, if she stopped foreign goods from coming 
in by heavy taxation, how wore tho foreign dontor countries to pay 
their tribute to England t They could only pay in goods. This 
was tho reason why England adopted free trade when all other 
industrial countries were protectionist—that is, were protecting 
their growing industries by taxing foreign goods coming to them. 
The United States, France, Germany wore all protectionist. 

The ninuteenth-oentury English policy of neglecting agriculture 
and concentrating on industiy and getting food from outside and 
living in comfort on tribute from abroad seemed a profitable and 
agreeable one. But it had its dangers, as are obvious enough now. 
The policy was based on England's supremacy in induHtry and on 
her huge foreign trade. But if this supremacy should so, and with 
it her foreign trade dwindle, what then! How would She then pay 
for her food 1 And oven if she could pay for the food, bow would 
she got it from abroad if a powerful enemy stood in tho way! 
During the last World War her people almost starved, because her 
food supply was nearly out off. An even greater danger than this 
is the progressive dwindling of her foreign trade because of foreign 
competition. This competition became marked in the 'eighties of 
the nineteenth century, when the United States of America and 
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Germany began to eeek foreign markets. Qradoally other nationa 
became industrialized and joined this qu6et» and now almost the 
whole world is to some extent industrialized. Each country is 
trying to make most of the goods it needs and to keep out foreign 
goods. India wants to keep out foreign cloth. What, thea» is 
Lancashire to do, and the other British industries dependent on 
foreign trade f 

These are hard questions for England to answer, and there seem 
to be hard times in store for her. 8he cannot eTen retire into her 
shell and live a self •sufficing cxistenco, producing her own food and 
necessities. The modern world is far too complicated for this. 
And even if she could cut herself oft', it is douotful if she could 
produce enough food for her over^mwn population. But these 
questions are of to-day; they bad little importance in the nine- 
toonth century. So England then gambled with her future and 
banked on continued supremacy. It was a great gome, and the 
stakes w*ore high^to bo the leading nation of ^e world or collapse. 
There was no middle stage for her. But the Victorian middle-class 
Englishman was not lacing in self-confidence or conceit. His long 
prosper!^ and suooees, and Jondersliip in industry and business, had 
convinced of his superu^rity over the rest of mankind. He 
looked down on all foreigoorn. The peoples of Asia and Africa 
were, of course, backward and barbarous, apparently created to 
give the English an opportunity of exercising their inborn genius 
for ruling and improving the l^kward races of mankind. Even 
the peoples of tho European Continent were ignorant and super¬ 
stitious foreigners. The English wore tho chosen peoplo at tho 

r iinnacic of civilization, tho vanguard marching at the liead of 
Curopo, which itself was at tho he^ of the rest of the world. The 
British Empire was a seiui-divine institution which put the final 
seal on tho greatness of the raco. Lord Curzon, who was a Viceroy 
of India thirty years ago, and who was one of the ablest Knglishmen 
of his time, dedicated a book of his to those who believe that the 
British Empire is, under Providence, the greatest infiueuce for good 
that the world has ever seen 

All tliis that I am writing about the Victorian Englishman seems 
rather far-fetched and extraordinary, and perhaps you may think 
that I am trying to be humorous at his expense. It is strange that 
any sensible person should behave in this way and adopt this 
amazing, conceited, and s^-r^htooufl attitude. But national 
groups will believe almost anything, if it tickles their vanity and ia 
to their advanta^. Individuals would never think cf acting in 
this crude and vulgar manner towards their neighbours, but nations 
have no such oomponotion. We are all, unfortunately, made that 
way, and strut about praising our own national virtuee. The 
Victorian En^hshman was a type which is found, with minor 
changes, almost everywhere. Ail the European nations have had 
their national prototy^ of him, so also in America and Asia. 

The prosperity of Ekigland azid western Europe was due to the 
growth of industrial capitalism. This capitalism marched ahead 
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in its ceaseless search for profits. Success and profits were the only 
gods that drew the worship of the ^ple, for capitalism had nothing 
to do with religion or morality. It was the doctrine of out-throat 
competition between individuals and nations, and the devil take 
the hindmost 1 The Victorians prided themselves on their tolerance 
in religion. They believed in progrea^) and science, and thoir very 
success in busineas and empire proved to them that they were the 
elect who had survived in the struggle. Had not Darwin said so t 
Their tolerance in matters of religion was really indiiteronco. An 
English writer, B. H. Tawney, has described this state of affairs 
rather well. God, he says, had been put in His place, away from 
earthly matters. There was a limited monarchy in Heaven, as 
well as upon earth ! " This was the view of the prosperous bemr^ 
gtoiait, but church-going and religion were encouraged for the 
masses, in the hope that this might keep them from revolutionary 
ideas. Toloranoe in religion did not mean toJeranoo in other 
matters. Theje was no toleranoe in matters to which the majority 
attached importance, and under any strain all tolerance disappears. 
The British Government in India is supremely tolerant about 
roligion, and makes a virtue of it. As a matter m fact it does not 
care in the least what happens to religion. But even a little criti¬ 
cism of its politics or anything that it does makes it prick up its 
cars, and no ono can then accuse it of toleranoe 1 The greater the 
strain, the greater the fall; and if the stiaiu is great enough, the 
government sets aside all pretence of tolerance and indulges in 
opcu and unabashed terroiism. We see this in India to-day. A 
short while ago 1 road in the papers that a boy hardly out of his 
'teens had been sentouced to ei^t years' rigorous imprisonment for 
writing threatening letters to some Britiah officials 1 
The growth of capitalist industry brought many changes. 
Capitalism functioned on a bigger and bigger scale; it was more 
profitable and more efficient for big concerns to function than small 
ones. Su hu^ combines and trusts grew up, controlling whole 
industries, and thoy swaUow od up the small iridopondeot producers 
and factories. The old ideas of laiuez^faire eclipsed buore this, 
as there was far less chanco or opportunity for individual initiative 
loft. The powerful combines and corporationa dominated govern¬ 
ments. 

Capitalism led also to another and fiercer phase of imperialism. 
As oom petition between the industrial Powers grew in the second 
half of the nineteenth oentuiy, they looked farther afield for markets 
and raw materials. All over the world there was a fierce scramble 
for empire. I have already told in eomo dotaU of what bap- 

g med in Asia—in India, China, Farther India and Persia. The 
uropean Powers now foil like vultures on Africa, and divided it 
amongst themselves. Here also England took the lai^st share 
—Egypt in the north and huge slice# of territory east and west 
and south. France also did w^. Italy wanted to share in the 
booty, but, much to ewy one's surprise, she was severely beaten 
by Abyssinia- Germany got a share, out was not satisfied. Every- 
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where im^rialum, Bhouting, threatemng, ^aaping^ was rampant. 
Rudyard JCiplmg, the popwr poet of British imperialism, aang of 
the ** white man's buMen **. The French talked of the miseion 
civili9air%c€f the ciriUak^ miflBion of France. The Germans, of 
couree, had to spread their iiu^ur. So these civilizers and im¬ 
provers and bearers of other people's burdens went in a spirit of 
utter sacridoe and sat on the backs of the brown man and the yellow 
and the black. And nobody sang about the black man's burden. 

The world was not big enough for all these grasping rival im¬ 
perialisms. The fierce capitalistic urge for ma^ets pushed each 
country on, and often they clashed wi^ each other, ooveral times 
war seemed to hang in the balance between England and Franco. 
But the real clash of interests came between English and German 
industry. Germany had caught up with England in industry and 
shipping and chaJleuged her m every market. But she found the 
best parte of the earth's surface already occupied by England. 
Proud and high-spirited and chafing at being kept h^ck by other 
nations, she prepared strenuously for a groat struggle with them. 
All Europe prepared, and armies and navies grew. Alliances were 
made between dilTerent countrioe, till there seemed to be two armod 
hosts facing each other—the Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria, 
and Italy, and the Dual Alliance of France and KuNsis , with England 
privately attached to them. 

Meanwhile, at the end of the century England had a little war of 
her own in South Africa. The discovery of gold in the Boer republic 
of the Transvaal led to this war in lb90. The Boers fought with 
amazing courage and perseverance for three years against the 
leading Power of Europe. They were crushed and had to acknow¬ 
ledge defeat. But soon after the British (the Liberal Party was 
then in office) performed a wise and generous dee<i by offering full 
aelf-ftovemment to their recent enemies. A little later the whole of 
South Africa became a free Dominion of the British Empire. 
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CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA 

Ftbruaiy 27, 1933 

Th£ Old World, with its conflicts and intrigues, its kings and its 
revolutions, its hates and its nationalisms, has taken up a giwt 
deal of our time. Let us now cross the Atlantio and visit the New 
World of America, and see how this fared after It had shaken off 
the grasping hand of Europe. The United Statea in pariioular 
demand our attention. From small beginnings they have grown 
and grown, till to-day they seem to dominate the world situation. 
Englud has no longer pride of place to-day; she is not the world's 
money-lender now, but ia an unhappy debtor country, like all the 
others in Europe, asking the UoitM States for kind and generous 
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treatment. The m&ntle of the money-lender has fallen on America; 
wealth pours into her, and she breeds millionairee in surprising 
quantities. But, as in the case of Midas of old, her touch of gold 
has not brought her much joy, and her tnaseea are suffering irom 
want and poverty to-day in spite of her millionaires. 

The thirteen seaboard States that broke off from England in 
1776 had a population of well under four millions. To-day the city 
of New York iloue has about double that population, and the whole 
of the United States have a population of a hundred and twenty- 
five millions. There are many more States now in the Union, and 
they extend right across the continent to the Pacific Ocean. 'The 
nineteenth century saw the growth of this great country, not only 
in extent and population, but also in modern iudust^ and oom- 
meroe, wealth ana Influence. The States had many difficulties and 
troublOH and some wars and entanglements with Europe, but the 
greatest of their trials came from a bitter and devastating civil 
war between tho States of the North and those of the South. 

A few years after America became freo there was the Revolution 
ill France, followed by tho wars of Napoleon. Both Napoleon and 
England tried to destroy each other’s commoroc, and in doing this 
camo into conflict with tho United States. American oversea 
oommeroo was quite ]>aralysed, and this led to another war with 
England in 1812. Nothing much happened as a result of this two 
years' war. In tho course of this war, when Napoleon had been 
disposed of at Elba and England bad her hands free, the BritiHh 
managed to capture Washin^n, the capital city, and they burnt 
down and destroyed all the important public building Ineludii^; 
tbe Capitol, the building where Congrees is held, and the Wljite 
House, the residence of the presidonis. Subsequently tho British 
were defeated. 

Even before this war tho States had added a lar^ slice of territory 
in the south. Tills was the old French colony of Louisiana, which 
Napotooii sold to them, as he was quite unable to defend it from 
British naval attacks. A few years later, in 1822, a purchase, from 
Spain this time, brought Florida to tho States, and in 1848 a success¬ 
ful war with Mexico brouglit several States in tho south-west, 
including California. Many of the names of cities in this south¬ 
western part are Spanish still, and remind one of tbe days when the 
Spaniards or tho Spanish-speaking Mexicans ruled here. Everybody 
has heard of Los Angelos, the great city of Ginemadom, and of San 
Francisco. 

While Europe was having its repeated attempts at revolution and 
repression, the United States kept on spreading westward. Re¬ 
pression in Europe helped immigration, and tales of vast territories 
and high wages attracted large numbers from tho European 
countries. As the population spread to the west, new States were 
formed and added to tho Union. 

Between tbe northern States and the southern there was a great 
difference the very beginning. The nortbom were industrial, 
where the new big machine-industry spread rapidly ; in the south 
T 
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there were large plantatioiifi worked by slave labour. Slavery was 
legal* but in the north it waa not popukr and had little importance. 
The South depended entirely on slave labour. The slaves were, of 
course* Negroes from Africa. No white people were slaves. '' All 
men are bom equal/' says the Declsbration of Indepondence* but this 
appUed to the whites* not to the blacks. 

Ihe story of how these Negroes were brought from Africa is a 
very sad one. The slave tr^o began early in the sevonteenth 
century, and a regular supply was kept up till 1863. At first, 
cargo-boats passing the West Airican coast—a part of it is still 
called the Slave Coast "^picked up Uie Africans* whenever they 
could do so easily, and canied them to America. Among the 
Africans themselves there was very Uttlo slavery; only prisoners 
of war or debtors were so treated. It was found that this carrying 
of Africans to America and selling them os slaves was a very profitable 
business. The slave trade grow, and was subsidized as a business 
obiofiy by tlio English, the Spanish, and the Portuguese. Special 
ships—slave*tra<iore—wore built wltL gaUerics botweoii decks. In 
these gallcriee the unhappy Negroes were made to lie down, all 
chained up* and each couple fettered together. The voyage across 
the Atlantic lasted many weeks, sometimes months. During all 
these weeks and months theso Negroes lay in those narrow galleries, 
shackled together, and all the space that was allowed to each of 
them was five and a half feet long by sixteen inches wide ! 

Liverpool became a groat city on the foundation of the slave trade. 
As early as 1713* in the Peace of Utrecht, England extortod from 
Spain the privilege of carrying slaves hetwocn Africa and Spanish 
America. Even before this England had supplied slaves to tho 
English territories io America. An attempt was thus made in the 
eighteenth contory to make tho Africa-America slave trade an 
English monopoly. In 173(> liverpool had fifteen ships engaged in 
this trade. number went on growing, till in L792 there wont 
132 ships employed by Liverpool in the slave trade. The early 
da;?s of the Industrial llevolution led to a great advance in cotton- 
spinning in Lancashire in England, and this led to a demand for 
moro slaves in the United States. For the cotton used by the 
Lancashire mills came from tbo great cotton plantations of tho 
Bouthern States. Theee cotton pl^tations were rapidly extended, 
more slaves wore brought over from Africa* and every effort wm 
made to breed Negroes I In 1790 tliore wero 697*000 daves in the 
United States; in 1861 the number rose to 4*000,000. 

Early in tho nineteenth century the Britiab Paxliament passed 
stringent lawe against slavezy. Other countries in Europe and 
America followed. But even when the slave trado was thus out¬ 
lawed, Negroes were still carried from Africa to America, with this 
difference, that the conditiomi of their joumey wero far worse. 
They could not be carried openly, so they wore hidden away from 
sight on loose shelves, one on top of the other. Sometimee, an 
American writer tells us, ** one crowded on to the lap of another, 
and with legs ou legs, like riders on a crowded tobog^n ( " It is 
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difficult to imagine the full horror of all this. Coaditioos were so 
filthy that the slave ships had to be abandoned after four or five 
voyages. But the profits were huge, and during the height of the 
trt^c at the end 02 the eighteenth and the boginniz^ of the pine* 
teonth centuries as many as 100,000 slaves were carried every year 
from tlio African Slave Coast. And remember that the carrying 
away of this number meant the kUling of far greater numbers in the 
raids to capture the Negroes. 

All the principal countries mode the trade illegal early in the 
nineteenth century or thereabouts. Even the United States did 
BO. But although the slave trade was outlawed, slavery itself eon* 
tinned to be legal in America—that is to say, that the old slaves 
oontinued as slaves. And because slavery was legal, the i^ve 
trade also continued in spite of prohibition. When Britain put an 
end to slavery also, then New York became the principal port for 
the slave trade. 

Although New York was the port for this trade for many years 
—'till the middle of the century—the North M’as against slavery. 
The South, on the other hand, required these slaves for plantation 
work. Some of the States abolished slavery, others retained it. 
Negroes would often run away from a slavery State to a non-slavery 
one, and there would l>e dinputes about them. 

The economic interests of the North and the South were different, 
and as early as 1830 friction arose about tariffs and customs duties. 
Threats of breaking away from the Union were mode. The States 
were jealous of their rights, and did not like too much interference 
from the Federal Government. Tuo parties arose in the country, 
one favouring State sovereignty, the other wanting a strong central 
government. All these points of difforonco dividra the North and 
South farther from each other, and wherever new States were 
added to the Union, the question arose which side they would 
support. Where would the majority lie? The population of the 
North was increasinff rapidly because of the immigration from 
Europe, and this made southern people fear that soon they would 
bo overwhelmed by the numbers of the North and out-voted on 
every question. 80 tension increased between the North and South. 

Meanwhile an agitation grew up in the North for the total abolition 
of slavery. The people ^0 were in favour of this were called the 
“ Abolitionists and their principal leader was William Lloyd 
Garrison. In 1831 Oonison brought out a paper called the Libtraior 
to support his anti-slavery agitation. In very first issue of this 
paper ne made it clear that he was not going to coQ)promide on this 
issue, and would not be moderate about it. Some of his sentences 
from that issue have become famous, and I shall give them to you 
here: 

** 1 will bo as bars]) as truth, and as uncompromising as justice. 
On this subject 1 do oot wish to think, or speak, or write with 
moderation. No ! No I toll a man whoso house is on Bre to give a 
moderate alarm; tell him to moderately rescue lus wife from thu 
hands of a ravisher; tell the mother to gradually extricate her babe 
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from the fire into which it haa fallen'^but umi me not to ueo 
moderation in a caxiae like the preecnt. I am m eamost^l will 
not equivocate—1 will not excuse—1 will uot retreat a single inch— 
and I will bo heard.*' 

Thifi brave attitude woe, however, confined to a small minority. 
Most of those who opposed slavery did not want to interfere with it 
where it already ezia^. Still the tension grew between the North 
and the South, for this was due to their dilTorent economic interests, 
which conflicted especially on the tariff question. 

In 18G0 Abraham Lincoln was elected President of the United 
States, and his election was a signal for the South to break away. 
He was opposed to slavery, but even so be bod made it clear that 
there would be no interferenoe with it where it existed. He was 
not prepared to see it extended to new States or to give it legality. 
The South was not appeased by this assuranco, and State after 
State seceded from the Union. The United States wore going to 

B 'eces. Such was the terrible position that faood the new Prosidont. 

e made another effort to win over the South and prevent this 
break-up. He gave them all manner of assurances about allowing 
slavery to go on; be oven said that he was prepared to make it 
(where it existed) a part of the constitution, which would give it 

S rmanonce. In fact, he was prepared to go to almost any length 
r peace, but one thing bo would not agree to, and that was the 
breaVup of the Union. He denied absolutely the right of any 
State to withdraw from the Union. 

Lincoln’s attempts to avoid Civil War failed. The South hail 
decided to break away, and cloven States did so. while some other 
border States also sympatbixed with them. The seceding States 
called themselves the ** Confederate States " and elected their own 
Resident, Jefferson Davis. In April 1801 the Civil War began, 
and it lasted for four weary years, during which many a brother 
fought against his brother and many a friend against a friend. 
Huge armies grew up as the war continued. The North had many 
advantages; it had a much bigger population and greater wealth. 
Being a manufacturing and industrial area, its resources were far 
greater, and it had more railways. But the South bad the better 
soldiers and generals, especially General Lee, and all the early vie* 
tones went to tlie South. But ultimately the South was worn out. 
The Northern navy cut off the South completely from its market 
in Europe, and cotton and tobacco could not exported. This 
crippled the South, but it also had a disastrous result on lAnoashire, 
where many mills hod to stop working because there was no cotton. 
There was great distress among the workers thrown out of employ¬ 
ment in Lancashire. 

English opinion about the war was generally in sympathy with 
the ^utb, or at any rate the opinion ol the wealthier classes was in 
favour of the South. The radical elements favoured tho North. 

Slavery was not the principal cause of the Civil War. As I have 
toid you, to the last Lincoln gave assurances that he would respect 
slavery wherever it existed. The real trouble arose from the different 
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&Dd somewhat conflicting economic interests of the North and 
South, and Anally Lincoln fought to preserve the Union. Even 
after war had begun, Lincoln made no clear pronouncement about 
slavery, as ho was afraid of irritating many people in the North who 
were in favour of it. As the war went on, be became more deflnito. 
Ho proposed first that Ckmgreas should the slaves after giving 
componsation to the owners. Later he gave up this idea of com* 
ponsatioD, and finally, in September 1862, ho issued the Proolama* 
tion of Emancipation, in which it was declared that the slaves in all 
the States in rebellion against the government should be free on 
and after January Ist, 1^3. The principal reason for issuing this 
proclamation was probably the desire to weaken the South in the 
war. It remitted in 4,000.004) alaves being freed, and it was no 
doubt hoped tliat these would create trouble in the Confederate 
States. 

The Civil War ended in 1865, after the South was thoroughly 
exhausted. War at anv time is a terrible aflair, but civil war is 
often more horrible still. 1'be burden of four years of this awful 
struggle foil most of all on the President, Lincoln, and the result 
was largely due to hU cool determination to porsovore in spite of all 
disappointments and disautors. He was out not only to w’in, but 
to do so with as little ill*wiU as possible, ho that the Union for 
whi(h ho was fighting might bo a real union of liCJirts, and not a 
forcc'd one. 5k>, having w on the war, he set out to be gemorous to 
the defeated South. But within a few days a crank sliot him dead. 

Abraham Lincoln is one of the greatest of American horoos. He 
has also taken his place among the worhrs great men. His begin* 
ningtt were (]uit« humble; ho bad little schooling, such education as 
he had was mostly his own work, and yet he grew up a great 
Btatesman and a great orator, and stoored his country through a 
great crisis. 

After Lincoln's death the American (.'ongrcHB w as not as generous 
to the Southern Whites as be might Itave been. These Southern 
Whites were penalized in some ways and many wore disfranchised 
—that is, their votes w*ero taken away. On the other hand, the 
Negroes were given full rights as citizens, and ibis was made pari 
of tlie American constitution. It was also laid down that no State 
could disfranoliise a man on account of hb race, colour, or previous 
slavery. 

The Nogroes were now legally free and bad the vote. But this 
did them little good, for their economic status remained the same. 
All the freed Negroes were wholly without property, and it became 
a problem to know w*hat to do with them. 8ome migrated to the 
northern towus, but most of them remained where they were, as 
much under the thumb of their old white masters in the South as 
ever. They worked as wage-labourere in the old plantations on such 
wages as the white employers chose to give them. The Southero 
Whites also organized themselvee to keep down the Negroes in 
every way by terrorism. An extraordinary semi*8ocret organ* 
jzation, called the Ku Klux Klan was formed, and its memwa 
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went about in masks terrorizing the N^oee and preventing thorn 
from even voting at the elections. 

During the last half*contury tbo Negroes have made home progress. 
Many own property, and they have some fine educational institu- 
tions. But they are still very <lehnite)y the subject race. There 
are about 12,000,000 of them in the United States—just about 
10 per cent, of the total population. Wherever they arc in small 
numbers they are toleratM, as in parts of the North, but os soon 
as their numbers increase they are heavily sat u}>on and made to 
feel that they are little better than the slaves of old. Everywhere 
they are segregated and kept apart from the Whites—in hotels, 
restaurants, churches, colleges, parks, bathing-beaches, trams, and 
even in stores I In railways they have to travel in special carriages 
oalied Jim-Crow cars Marriage between the White and the 
Negro is forbidden by law. Indeed, there are all manner of strange 
laws. A law paased by the estate of Virginia os recently os 1020 
prohibited white and colomtKl persons from sitting on tbo same 
floor ! 

Soiriotimes thorc are terrible race riots betw'een the Whites and 
tlio Negroes. Frequently in the south there arc horrible coses of 
lynohing^that is, when a mob gets hold of a porsoti it suspects of 
some otlonoo and kills him. Coses hove occumKl in recent years of 
Negroes being burned at the stake by white mobs. 

All over America and especially in the southern States the lot of 
the Negro is still very hard. Onon when labour is scarce innocent 
Negroog, in some States in tbo south, ore sent to gaol on some 
trumped-up charge, and the convict labour is leuaed out to private 
contractorn. This is bad enough, but the oonditiuns accompanying 
it arc shocking. So we see that legal freedom does not amount to 
vorv much, alter all. 

riavo you read or heard of Uarriet Beecher Stowe's Uncle Tom*e 
Cabin t This book is about tbo old slave Negroes in the southern 
States, and gives their sod story. It came out ten years before the 
Civil War, and had great inBuence in rousing the American people 
against slavery. 
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Ths Civil War took a terrible toll of young men’s livee in America, 
and it left a heavy burdeu of debt. But the country was young 
and full of energy, and its growth continued. It bad ^mendous 
natural resouroes, and was eepedally rich in minerals. I'he three 
articles which form the \>a ai s of mc^em industry and civilUatiozi 
were there in abundanoe^ooal, iron, aud petroleum. There was 
plenty of water-power from whiob electric power could be produced; 
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the Niagara Falla is one instance of this which will come to your 
mind. It was a huge country with a relatively small population, 
and there was plenty of elbow-room for everybody. Thus it had 
every advanti^e to develop as a great manufacturing and industrial 
country, and it began to do so at a rapid pace. By the ’eighties of 
the nineteenth century American industry began to compete in 
foreign markets with British industry. America and Germany 
put an end to the easy supremacy which Britain hod hod for 100 
years in foreign trade. 

Immigrants poured into the country. They were all kinds of 
people from Europe : Germans, Scandinavians, Irish, Italians, Jews, 
Foies; many were driven by political terrorism at home, and many 
in search of better living conditiorw. Overcrowded Europe poured 
out its surplus population to America. It was an extraordinary 
jumble of races, nationalities, languages, religions. In Europe they 
had all lived apart, each in its own little world, full of hatreds and 
animosities against the others; hero they wore thrown together in 
a now atmoapUoro where the old hatas di<l not socm to count for 
much. A uniform system of compulsory education soun rubbed 
off thoir national corners, and the American type began to grow out 
of this hotch-potch of races. The old Anglo-^xon stock still con¬ 
sidered itself the aristocrats; they wore the social leaders. Next 
to it, and not far from it, camo the races from nortborn Europe. 
The people from southern Europe, especially from Italy, w(«re 
looked down upon by these northern Kurojx'ans and called, rather 
contemptuousiy, Dagos **. The Negroes, of course, wore quite 
apart. They were at the bottom of the scalo, and they did not mix 
with any of tbo white races. On the western coast there were some 
Chinese and Japanese and Indians, who bod come when the demand 
for labour there w as groat, llioso AHlatio races also kept apart from 
the others. 

The effect of the widespread net of railways and telegraphs was 
to knit together this huge country. This would have 
sible in the old days, when it took weeks and months to travel from 
one coast to another. In the post wo have seen that there wore 
often great empires in Asia ana Europe. But those could not l>e 
closely knit together because of tlie difRcultios of communications 
and transport. Different parte of the empire would be practically 
indepondoot, leading their own separate lives, except that they 
acknowledged the supremacy of the emperor and paid tribute to 
)iim. They were looee associations of diiferont countries under one 
head. There was no common outlook about them. Tho United 
States, however, because of railways and other methods of com¬ 
munication, as well as a uniform education, developed this common 
outlook amongst its different races. The races were gradually 
assimilated into a common stock. The process is by no moans 
eomplete; it is still going on. There is no other instance in history 
of assimilation on such a large scale. 

The United States tried to keep away from European entangle¬ 
ments and the intrigues of European Powers, and they wanted 
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Europe to keep away from America, both North aod South. I have 
told you already of the ** Monroe Do<^rmo the rule which President 
Monroe of the United States laid down when some European Powers 
«^tbe " Holy AUianoe ”—wanted to interfere in South America to 
preserve Spain's empire. Honroe declared that the United States 
could not tolerate any armed interveDtioD in the whole of America 
by any European Power. This declaration saved the younc South 
American republics from Europe. It almost led to war with England 
once, but America has succeWuUy stuck to this policy for more 
than 100 years now. 

South America was very different from the north, and 100 years 
have not lessened the differonces. Canada in the north is becoming 
more and more liko the United States, but not so the southern 
republics. As I told yon once, those republics of South America, 
including Mexico, although it is in North America, are Latin 
republics. The frontier of tho United States and Mexico divides 
two different peoples and cultures. South of it, across the thin 
band of Central America, and all over the great continent of South 
America, Spanish and Portuguese arc the language of tho people. 
Spanish is really predominant, os Portuguese is, i believe, spoken 
only in Bratil. Because of South America, Spanish is to-day one 
of the great work! languages. Latin America still looks to Spain 
for cultural inspiration. Jtacial differences do not count there as 
much as they do in tho United States and Canada. Intermarriages 
between the Spanish stock and the orimnal population, the I&d 
Indians, and also to some extent the Negroes, have produced a 
mixed race. 

In spite of 100 years of freedom, these Latin republics of the 
south refuse to sottlo down. Periodically they have revolutions 
and military dictatorships and it is not easy to follow the courso of 
their ever*changing politics and govornments. The three leading 
countries of South America arc ^gentlna, Brazil, and Chile—the 
A, B, C countries they arc called, from the Itmt letters of their names. 
Mexico, in North America, is a leading Latin«Americau county. 

The United States prevented interference in Latin America from 
Europe bv means of the Monroe Doctrine. But as they grew 
we^tby they began to look outside for fresh fields for expansion. 
Naturally their eyes first fell on Latin America. They did not 
attempt to take poesossion of any of these countries by force in the 
old way of building up ei^ires. They eent their go^s there and 
oaptur^ their marxeU. ^ey also invested their capital in rail« 
ways, mines, and other undertakings in the south; they lent money 
to govemnionts and sometimoe to warring factions at times of 
revolution. By they " I mean American capitaliste and bankers, 
but behind them and supporting them was the American Govern¬ 
ment. Gradually these bankers controlled, through the money they 
bad lent or invest^, many of the smaller South and Central American 
governments. The bankers could even bring about revolutions 
by advancing money or arms to one party and not to another. 
Behind the bankers and capitalists was the great United States 
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Government, so what could the emaU and weak South American 
oouutrics do ? Somotiznes the United States actiialiy sent troops to 
help ono paxty in a State, on the pretext of maintaining order. 

In this way the American capitalists gained effective control of 
these smaller countries of the south and ran their banks, railways, 
and mines, and exploited them to their own advantage. Even in 
the larger oountriee of lAtin America they had great influence 
because of their investments and money control. Ill at is to say, 
the United States annexed the wealth, or a great part of it. of 
those oountriee. Now, this is worth noting, as it is a new kind of 
empire, the modern t 3 ^ of empire. It is invisible and economic, 
ana exploits and dominates without any obvious outward signs. 
The South American republics are politically and intemation^ly 
free and independent. On the map they are huge countries, and 
tliere is nothing to show that they are not free in any way. And 
yet most of them are dominate completely by the United 
States. 

We have seen in our glimpses of history imperialism of various 
kinds in different ages. Right at the beginning the victory of one 
|) 60 ple over another in war meant that tho victors could do what 
they liked with conquered land and people. They annexed both 
the land and its inhabiiatits^that is to say, the conquered people 
became slaves. This was the ordinary custom. In the Bible one 
reads of tho Jews being taken away into captivity, because they 
were defeated In war by the Babylonians, and there are many other 
instances. Gradually this gave place to another typo of im* 
perialism, when only tho land was annoxod and the |>eoplo were 
not made slaves. It was, no doubt, discovered that it was easier 
to make money out of them by taxation and other methods of 
exploitation. Most of us still think of empires of this kind, like the 
British in India, and we imagine that if the British were not in 
actual political control of India, India would be free. But this 
typo of empire is already passing away, and giving place to a more 
advanced and perfected type. This latest kind of empire does 
not annex even the land; it only annexes the wealth or the wealth- 
producing elements in tho country. By doing so it can exploit the 
country fully to its own advantage and can largely control it, and 
at the same time has to shoulder no responsibility for governing 
and repressing that country. In effect both the land and the people 
living there are dominate and largely controlled with the least 
amount of trouble. 

In this way imperialism has perfected itself in the course of time, 
and the modem type of empire is the invisible economic empire. 
When slavery was abolished, and later when the feudal type of 
serfdom went, it was thought that men would be free. Soon, now. 
ever, it was found that men were still enloited and dominated by 
those who controlled the money-power. ’From slaves and serfs, men 
became wue-slaves; freedom for them was still far off. So also in 
the case of countries. People imagine that the only trouble is the 
political domination of one country by another, and that if this was 
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removed fTeedom would autonu^iicsdly come. But that its not ho 
obvious, as we can eee politically freo countries entirely under the 
thumb of others because of economic domination. Tlie British 
Empire in India is obvious enough. Britain lian political control over 
India. Sido by side with this visible empire, and as a necessary 
part of it, Britain has economic control over India. It is quite 
possible that Britain's visible hold over India might go before long, 
and yet the economic control might remain as an invisible empire. 
If that happens, it means that the exploitation of India by Britain 
continues. 

Economic imperialism is the least troublesome form of domina¬ 
tion for the dominating power. It does not give rise to so mtich 
resentment as politicai domination because many fieople do not 
notice it. But when the pinch is felt, people begin to approcialo 
its workings and resent it. In I^atin America now there is not roucli 
love for the United States, and many efforts have been made to 
create a block of Latin-American nationH to oppose the dominance 
of North America. They are not likely to do much till they got 
over their habit of froquont palace revolutions and mutual quarrels. 

The visible empire of the United btatos extends to tho Philip¬ 
pine Islands. 1 have told you in a previous letter how America 
got poHsension of thorn after a war with Spain. This war began in 
1898 over tho island of Cuba in tho Atlantic. Cuba became inde- 

E enrlont, but in name only. Both Cuba and Haiti are dominated 
y America. 

About a dozen yearn ago tho Panama Canal was opened. This is 
in the narrow strip of Central America and oonhoctH the Atlantic 
with tho PodGc Ocean. It was designed more than fifty years ago 
by Ferdinand do Lessops, the man who made tho Suez Canal. But 
ho got into trouble, and it was the Americans who made the canal. 
They had great diffioulties with malaria and yellow fever, but they 
set out to put an end to these diseases there, and they succeeded. 
They removed all the sources which bred malarial mosquitoes and 
other carriers of disease, and mado tho canal zone quite healthy. 
The canal is situated in the tiny Republic of Panama, but tho Unit^ 
iStates control it as well as the little republic. To America the canal 
is a great boon, as otherwise ships had to go all the way round South 
Amorica. Still, the importance of the Panama Canal is not so great 
as that of the Suez Canal. 

So the United States went on growing stronger and wealthier and 
producing, among other thinge, millionairoe and sky-scrapers, 
^ey caught up to Europe in many ways and passed it. Industrially 
they became the leading nation of the w'orld, and the standard of life 
of their workers became higher than anywhere else. Because of 
this proeperity, os in England in the ninetoenth oentury, socialistic 
and other rascal theoriee bod little support. American labour, 
with Bozno exceptions, was most moderate and conservative. It 
was relatively well paid; why should it risk present comfort for a 
doubtful betterment 1 It consisted chiefly of Italians and other 
Dagos ", as they were contemptuously called. They were weak 
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and du<organi 2 od> and were looked down upon. Even the better* 
paid skilled workore considered them selves a claes apart from these 

Dagos 

In American politics two parties grew up—the Republican and 
the Democratic. As in England, and even more so than in England, 
they represented the same rich classes, and there was little differenoe 
of principle between them. 

So matters stood when the World Wax came and ultimately sucked 
America into the whirlpool of strife. 


139 

SKVEN HUNDRED YEARS OF CONFLICT 
BETWEEN IRELAND AND ENGLAND 

Mafxh 4, 1933 

Let us cross the Atlantic again and go back to the Old World. 
Tbo first land that a traveller by sea or air sees is that of Ireland; 
let us therefore make this our ftrst stop. Tlus green and beautiful 
island dips into the Atlantic Ocean on the far west of Europe. 
It is a small island, lying away from tbo main currents of world 
history; but little as it is, it is full of romance, and for ceoturies 
past it has shown invincible courage and spirit of sacritico in the 
■trugfflo for national freedom. Ireland has put up an ainasing 
record of perseverance in this struggle against a powo^ul neighbour. 
The quarrel began over 750 years ago, and it is not sottl^ yet I 
Wo have seen ilritish imperialism in action in India, China, and 
elsewhere. But Ireland has had to bear tlte brunt of it from the 
earliest d ays. Yet she has never willingly su bmitted to it, and almost 
every generation has seen a rebellion against England. The bravest 
of her sons have died fighting for freedom or b^n executed by the 
English authorities. Vast numbers of Irishmen have loft the nomo 
that they loved so passionately and emigrated to foreign countries. 
Many joined foreign armies that were fighting Engird, so that 
thus they might have a chance of pitting their strength against 
the country which was dominating and oppressing their homeland. 
The exiles of Ireland spread out in many distant countries, and 
wherever they wont they carried a bit of Delaod in their hearts. 

Unhappy individuals and oppressed and struggling countries, 
all those who are dissatisfied and have little joy in the present, have 
a way of looking back to the past and searching for consolation in it. 
They magnify this past and find comfort in thinking of bygone great, 
ness. When the present is full of gloom, the past becomes a haven 
of refuge giving relief and inspiration. Old mevanoes also rankle 
and are not forgotten. This ever looking bawward is not a sign of 
health in a nation. Healthy people and healthy countries act in 
the present and look to the future. But a person or nation which 
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u not free c&nnot be healthy, and so it ib natural that be or it should 
look back Eind live partly in the past. 

So Ireland still Lives in the past, and Irish people treasure the 
memory of the old days when she was free, and remember vividly 
her many struggles for freedom and her old grievanees. They Iook 
back, 1400 years ago, to the sixth century after Christ, when Ireland 
was a centre of learning for western Europe and drew students 
from afar. The Homan Empire had fallen and Vandals and Huns 
had crushed Roman oivilization. In those days, it is said, Ireland 
was one of the places which kept the lamp of culture burning till a 
fresh revival of culture took place in Europe. Christianity came 
early to Ireland. Ireland's patron saint, 8t. Patrick, is sup])OBcd 
to have brought it. It was from Ireland that it spread to the 
north of England. In Ireland many monaster tee were founded 
and, like the old a^hratM in India and the Buddhist monasteries, 
these became centres of loartiing, where teaching often took place 
in the open air. From these monasteries went out missionaries to 
northern and western Europe to preach the new religion of Christi* 
anity to the lioatheu. Beautiful manuscripts were written and 
illuininatocl by some of the monks in tbe Iriw monaateries. There 
is kept in Dublin now one such beautiful manuscript book called 
the Book of KclU, probably written about 1200 years ago. 

This )>oriod of 200 or 300 years, from the sixth century onwards, 
is looked upon by many Irishmen as a kind of Golden Age of Ireland 
when Gaelic culture was at its height. Probably tbe distance in 
time lends an onchantmont to thoee old days and makes them 
seem greater than they actually w*cre. Ireland was split up among 
many tribes then, aud these tribes wore continually fighting each 
other. Tbe weakness of Ireland, as of India, was mutual strife. 
I'hon came the Danes and Norsemen and, as in England and France, 
harried the Irish and took posscesion of large territories. Early 
in the eleventh century an Irah king, Brian Boruma, who became 
famous, defeated the Danes and unit^ Ireland for a while, but the 
country split up again after his death. 

You will remember that the Normans under William the Conqueror 
conquered England in the eleventh centur>'. A hundred years 
later these Anglo-Normans invaded Ireland, and the port they cod« 
quored was called the Pale from which probably has come tbe 
ooramoQ expression beyond the pale’*, meaning outsido a privi- 
leged circle or a social group. This Anglo-Nofman invasion in 
1169 hit the old Gaelic civilization hard, and it was the beginning 
of almost continuous war with the Irish tribes. These wars, which 
lasted for hundreds of years, were barbarous and cruel In the ex¬ 
treme. The English (as the Anglo-Normans might be called now) 
always looked down upon the Irish as a kind of semi-savage race, 
^ere was the difference of race, the English being Anglo-Saxons, 
the Irish Celts; later came the difference in religion, the Etulish 
and Scotch becoming Protestants, and the Irish rcroainuig faithful 
to Roman Catholicism. So theM Anglo-Irish wars bad all the bitter¬ 
ness of racial and religious wars. The English deliberately 
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presented the two raoea from mixing. A law waa tven passed (a 
statute of Kilkenny) prohibiting intermairiages between the 
English and Irish. 

I^bellion followed rebellion in Irelazui, and each was crushed 
with great cruelty. The Irish naturally hated their foreign rulers 
and oppressors, and rose in rebellion wbenerer they had the chance 
and oyen without it. ** England’s difficulty is Ireland’s oppor¬ 
tunity *’ is an old saying, and both for political and religious reasons 
Ireland often sided wi^ England's enemies, like liVancc and Spain. 
This enraged the English greatly and gave them a feeling of being 
stabbed in the back, and they retaliated with all manner of atrocities. 

In Queen Elizabeth's time (the sixteenth oentury) it was decided 
to break the rcsintance of tho rebellious Irish natives by planting 
English landlords among thorn to keep them down. So )knd was 
condscatod, and the old Irish landowning classes bad to give place 
to foreigners. I'hun Ireland became practically a peasant nation 
with foreign landlords. And those landlords romainod foreign to 
the Irish t>coplo even after the lapse of hundreds of veara. 

Queen Elizabeth's Hucoessor, James I of England, went forward 
another step in this attempt to break the spirit of the Irish. He 
decided to have a regular plantation of forci;^ colonists in Ireland, 
and for this purpose nearly all the land in the six oounties of Ulster 
hi the north of Ireland was confiscated by tho King. There was 
laud to be had for nothing, and crowds of adventurers oumo over 
from England and Scotland. Many of these Enslish and Scottish 
people got lami and Hottled down as farmers. The city of London 
was also oskod to help in this colonizing process, and it formed 
a special aocioty for tho new Plantation of Ulster It was 
because of this that tho city of Derry in the north became known 
os Londonderry. 

So Ulster became a patch of Britain in Ireland, and it is not sur¬ 
prising to find that this was bitterly resented by tho Irish. Tho 
now Ulsleritos, on their part, liaicd the Irish, and looked down upon 
them. What an amazingly clever impori^ist move this was of 
England to brcaJc up Ireland into two hostile camps 1 The Ulster 
problem still remains unsolved after over 300 years. 

Soon after thb plantation of Ulster there was Civil War in England 
between Charles 1 an<l Parliament. On the side of Parliament 
were the Puritans and Proteetante, and Catholic Ireland naturally 
sided with the King, Ulster backing Parliament. The Irish were 
afraid, not without reason, that the Pi^tana would crush Catholicism, 
and they rose in a great rebellion in 1641. This rebellion and its 
cruabing were even more ferocious and barbarous than the earlier 
ones. The Irish Catholics had cruelly massacred Frotostants. 
Cromwell's revenge was terrible. There were many massacres of 
the Irish, and especially of Catbolio priests, and Cromwell is still 
remembered with bitterness in Ireland. 

In spite of all this terrorism and cruolty, a generation later there 
was again rebellion and civil war, of which two incidents stand out, 
the sieges of Londonderry and Limeriok. Protestaut Londonderry 
in Ulster was besieged by the Catholic Irish in 16SS, and it was 
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most gallantly defended» though the defenders had no food left 
and were starving. English ships at last brought food and relief, 
after four of aiege and privation. In Limerick in 1690 

it was the other way about; the Catholic Irish were besieged by the 
English. The hero of this siege was Patrick Sarsfield, who de> 
fended Limerick majgmiicently against great odds. Even Irish 
women fought in tbin defence, and GaeOc songs about Sarsfield 
and bis galTaut band are still sung in the countryside in Ireland. 
Sarsfield ultimately gave up Limerick, but only after an honourable 
treaty with the British. Ono of the clauses of this Treaty of Limerick 
was that the Irish Catholics would be given full civil and religious 
liberty. 

This Treaty of Limerick was broken by the Enehsh, or rather by 
the English landowning famtiiee in Ireland. These Protestant 
families controlled a subordinate parliament in Dublin and, in s])ite 
of the solemn promiKe made at Limerick, they refused to giro civil 
or religious liberty to the Catholics. Instead of this they passed 
spc^cial laws penalising Catholics and deliberately ruining tlie Irish 
wooUeu trade. Their tenantry was ])itiieBRly crusliod and evicted 
from their lands. Ilouiember that this was done by a handful of 
foreign Protestant landlords against the vast majority of the 
population, which was (Catholic, and most of which formed the 
tenantry. But all power was in the hands of these English landlords, 
and these landlnrcL^ lived away from their estates and left their 
tenantry to the cruel ra])aeity o£ their agents and rcnt-coUeetors. 

The story of Limerick is an old one, but the bitterness and anger 
that the breaking of a solemn word gave rise to have not yet subsided, 
aud oven to-day Limerick stands ioremost in an Irish nationalist’s 
mind in the record of English perfidy in Ireland. At that time this 
broach of a covenant, and religious intolerance and repression, 
and the cruelty of the landlords, drove large numbers of the Irish 
to other countries. Tlie pick of Irish youth went abroad and 
offered their eorvices to any country that was fighting England. 
Wherever there woe lighting against England, these Irishmen 
wore sure to be found. 

Jonathan Swift, the author of GiMiver'i Travtis, lived during this 
period (be lived from 1667 to 174r)), and eomething of his oni^or 
against the English can be gathered from Ins advice to bis Irish 
countrymen : Bum everything English excejtl their coal! More 
bitter still is the epitaph on his tomb in St. Patrick > Cathedral in 
Dublin. This epitaph was very probably written by bimeelf : 

Here Uos tbo ItoUy of 
JonathAD SwiA 
for thirty years Oeoo 
of catbedial, 
wltere savage indignation can 
no longer gnaw nia heart. 

Oo, traveller, and 
imitate, if you can. one who 
played a mao'e part in dafwioe 
of Liberty. 
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Id J774 the AmerioaD War of Independence broke out, and 
Britifib troops bad to be sent across the Atlantic. For a ohan^, 
Ireland bad practically no British troops, and there was talk of a 
Frencli invasion, for FYance had also declared war against England. 
So both Irish Catholics and Protestants raised volunteers for 
defence. For a while they for^t their old aniznoeitiee and, co> 
operating tocetber, discovered ^eir power. Eneland had to faoe 
the threat oi another rebellion, and fearing that Ireland also might 
break away, aa America was doing, an independent parliament 
was granted to Ireland. Thus in theory Ireland became iadependent 
of England, but continued under the same king. But the Irish 
Parliament was the same old landlord-ridden, narrow assembly, 
confined to Protestants, which had in the past sat bo heavily on 
the Catholics. CatholioB were still ponalizod in many ways. The 
only difference was that a better feeling seemed to prevail between 
the Protestants and CaiboUcs. The leader of tnis parliament, 
Henry Grattan, himself a Protestant, wanted to do away with 
Catholic disabilities. He succeeded in doing very little. 

Meanwhile the French Revolution tookplaoo, and this led to great 
hoi)e8 in Ireland. Curiously enough, this was welcomed by noth 
(Jatholio and Protestant, who were gradually drawing closer to each 
other. An organization, called tho United Irishmen was etarted 
to bring thorn together and emancipate the Catholics. The 

United Irishmen " wore not approved of by the government and 
wore crushed. So the inevitable and porio^c rebellion came in 
I7U8. I'hie was not a reiimouH fight between Ulster and the rest 
of the country, as some of the old rebellions had been; it was a 
national rising in which to some extent both joined. The rising 
was crushed by England, and the Irish hero of it, Wolfe Tone, was 
executed as a traitor. 

Thus it was obvious that the panting of an independent parlia¬ 
ment to Ireland bad made littm difference to the Irish people. 
The English Parliament at the time was itself a narrow, corrupt 
affair elected by pocket boroughs and the like, and controlled by a 
small landowning class and a few of the richer merchants. The 
Irish Parliament bad all these evils, and, in addition, was confined 
to a handful of Protestants in a Catholic country. Even so, the 
British Government decided to put an end to this Irish Parliament 
and to join Ireland to Britain. This was strongly opposed in 
Ireland, but heavy bribery of the members of the Dublin Parlia- 
mont induced them to vote their own parliament out of existence. 
The Act of Union was passed in 1800, and thus ended Grattan’s 
short-lived parliament, and instead some Irish members were sent 
to the Briti^ Parliament in London. 

The suppression of this corrupt Irish Parliament was probably 
no great loss, except in so far as it mJeht have developed later into 
something better. But this Act of I^on did one rm harm, and 
perhaps it was intended to do this. It succeeded in putting an end 
to the movement for unity between the North and the South, 
Protestant and Catholic. Protestant Ulster looked away again 
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from tile reet of Ireland, and the two parte grew estranged from 
each other. Another differenoe bad crept in between the two. 
Ulster, liko England, took to modem industry; the reet of Ireland 
remained agricultural, and oven agriculturo did not flourish because 
of the land system and the contmuouB emigration. Thus while the 
north became industrialized, the south and east, and especially 
the west, remained indastnally backward and medieval. 

The Act of Union did not pass off without a rising in protest 
against it. The leader of thjfl abortive rising was Robert Emmett, 
a brilliant young man, who, as so many of his countrymen before 
him, ended his days on the scaffold. 

Irish members went to the British House of Commons. But not 
Catholics. Catholics were not permitted to do so either in England 
or Ireland. In 1829 those disabilities were removed and Catholics 
could sit in the British Parliament. The Irish leader, Daniel 
0*Connell, was successful in getting these disabilities removed, 
and was therefore called the ** LiberatorAnother change 
that took place gradually was the widening of the franchise, which 
gave the vote to mure and more persona. Ireland now being joined 
on to Britain, the same laws applied to both. Thus the groat 
Reform Bill of 1832 applied to Ireland oa well os to Britain. 8o 
also the later Franchise Bill, and in this way tho type of Irish 
member in the British House of Commons began to change. From 
being a representative of the landlords, he became a s)>okesmHn 
of the Catholic peasantry and of Irish nationalism. 

In their poverty the landlord-ridden and rack-rented Irish 
tenantry baa made tho potato their chief article of diet. They 
practically lived on potatoes and, like the Indian peasantry to-day, 
they had no reserves; there was nothing to fall back upon. They 
lived on the verge of existence, and no powers of resistance 
left. In 1846 the potato crop failed, and this resulted in a great 
famine. But despite the famine tho landlords turned out their 
tenantry for non-payment of rent. Large numbers of Irishmen 
left their homes for America and other countries, and Ireland became 
almost a depopulated land. Many of her fields were tilled no 
longer and became pasture-lands. 

This process of convorsion of agricultural land that was ploughed 
into pasture-land for sheep was continuous in Ireland for over 100 
years and right up to our times. The principal reason for this was 
the growth of factories in England for the manufacture of woollen 
textuea. The more machinery was used the greater the production 
and the more wool was required. It was more profitable for the land¬ 
lords ID Ireland to have pasture-lands for sheep rather than tUJed 
fields with men working in them. Pasturo-lan^ require very few 
workers, just a handful to look after the sheep. The agricultural 
workers thus bccamo suporfluous and wore turned out by the land¬ 
lords. Thus Ireland, wUch was in reality thinly TOpulated, always 
had superfluons workers, and the prooees of depopulation went 
on. Ireland became just an area to supply raw material to ** in- 
dostri^ England, xbis old process of converting tilled land into 
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putnrea has now been reTersed, and again the plough is getting back 
to its own. Ouiiousiy enough, this has reeulted from a trade war 
between Ireland and England, which began in 1932. 

The land question, the troubles of unhappy tenants under 
absentee landlcrdiam, was the chief question in Inland for a great 
part of the nineteenth century. ITltimateiy the British Govern- 
ment decided to remove these landlords completely by buying up 
their land oompulsoriiy and then giving it to their tenants. Tbo 
landlords, of course, did not suffer at all. They got thoir full price 
from the government. The tenants got the land, but with the bi^en 
of the price attached to it. They were made to pay this price not 
in a lump sum, but by small annual payments. 

After the national rising of 1798 there was no big rebellion in 
Ireland for over 100 yearn. The nineteenth century, unlike previous 
centuries, was free from this periodical occuireDCO in Ireland. But 
this was not duo to a feeling of contentment. There was the 
exhaustion of the last rising and of the great famino, and the de¬ 
population. To some extent, in the latter half of tbo century, 
people's minds wore also turned to the British Parliament in the 
Lope that the Irish members there might bo abio to do something. 
But still some Irishmen wanted to keep alive tbo tradition of a 
periodical rising. Only so, they thought, could the spirit and soul 
of Irelnnd remain fresh and unsullied. The Irish immigrants in 
Artiorica started a society there for Irish indcpondence. 'These 
t)eoplo, ** Fenians they Here called, organized petty risings in 
Ii'elatKl. But the uias}*es were not touched and the Fenians wore 
soon crushed. 

I must end this letter now because it is long enough. But 
Ireland's story is not yot over. 
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HOME RULE AND SINN EETN IN IRELAND 

iforc^ 9, 1933 

Arrm so many armed insurroctiona, and because of famine 
and other calami tios, Ireland was a little weary of this method of 
trying to gain freedom. In tbo second half of the nineteenth century, 
as the frsmehise for the British Parliament widened, many natiozudist 
Irish members were returned to the House of Commons. People 
began to hope that perhaps these people might be able to do some¬ 
thing for Irish freedom; wey began to look to parliamentary action 
instead of the old-time method of armed rebellion. 

The rift between Ulster in the north and the rest of Ireland had 
widened again. The racial and rel^ous differences oontinued and, 
in addition to theee, economic di&renoes became more marked. 
Ulster, like England and Scotland, was industrialised, and big factory 
production was taking plaoe. The rest of the country was agriouf- 
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tural and medieval and depopulated and poor. England's old 
policy of dividing Ireland into two parts had snoceed^ only too 
well; so well, indeed, that England herself could not get over the 
difficulty when she tried to in later years. Ulster became the 
neatest obstacle to Irish freedom. In a Dee Ireland rich Protestant 
Ulster was afraid of being submerged in a poor Catholic Ireland. 

In the British Parliament and in Irelancl two now words came to 
be used, the words ** Home Rule". Ireland's demand was now callod 
Home Rule. This was much loss tlian, and very different from, 
the 700-year«old demand for independence. It meant a subordinate 
Irish Parliament dealing with local affairs, the British Parliament 
ooQtinuing to control certain important matters. Many Irishmen 
did not agree with this watering down of the old demand for inde¬ 
pendence. But the country was weary of rebellion and Klrifo ond 
refused to take part in several abortive attorapte at insurrection. 

One of the Irish members in the British House of Commons was 
Charles Stewart i*arnell. Realizing tliat neither of the British 
parties, the Conservatives and the Liberals, i^id the slightest 
attention to Ireland, ho decided to make it difficult for them to 
carry on with their polite parliamontary game. 1'ogether with 
some other Irish members he Ntarted obstructing parliamentary 
business by lung speeches and other tactics merely meant to cause 
delay, hmglish jieoplo wero very annoyed with these tactics; 
they said that they were not parliamcDt«ary, not gentlemanly. 
Ilut Parnell was not affected by tboae criticisms. He )iad not como 
to Parliament to play the polite English parliamontary game in 
accordance with rules of the Englishman’s making. He had come 
to servo Ireland, and if ho could not do so in the normal way, he 
(Msiisidcred himself fully piBtified in adopting abnormal methods. 
In any event, ho succoedod in drawing attention to Ireland. 

Parnell became the leader of the Irish Home Rule Party in the 
British House of Commons, and this party became a iiuisanoo to 
the tw*o old British parties. When these two parties were more or 
less evenly matched, the Irish Home Rulers could make a differ once 
either way. Id this way the Irish question was always kept in the 
forefront. Gladstone at lost agreed to Home Rule for Ireland, 
and he brought forward a Home Rule Bill in the House of Commons 
in 188G. This was a very mild measure of self-government, but even 
so it created a storm. The Conservativee were, of course, wholly 
opposed to it. Even Gladstone’s party, the Liberals, did not like 
it and the party split into two, odo part actually joining the Con- 
eervativee, who came to be called ** Uiiiootsts bemuse they stood 
for union with Ireland. The Homo Rule Bill fell, and with it foil 
Gladstone. 

Seven yoara later in, 1893, Gladstone, then eighty-four years of 
age, again became Prime Minister. He brought forward his second 
Home Rule Bill, and this was just passod by a narrow majority 
in the House of Commons. But all Bills have also to pass the House 
of Lords before they can become law, and the House of Lords was full 
of Conservatives and reactionaries. It was not elected. It was a 
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hereditary assembly of big landowners with some bishops added. 
This House of Lords rejected the Homo Rule Bill which the Com¬ 
mons bad passed. 

So parliamentary eflforta also bad failed to bring what Ireland 
wan^. Still the Irish Nationalist Party (or the Home Buie Party) 
continued to work in Parliament in the hope that they might 
succeed and, on the whole, they had the confidence of the people of 
Irelimd. But there were also many who lost faith in these methods 
and in the British Parliaxaent. ijany Irishmen became somewhat 
disgusted with politics, in the narrow sense of the word, and devoted 
themselves to cultural and economic activities. In the early years 
of the twentieth century there was a cultural renaissance in Ireland 
and, in particular, an effort to revive Gaelic, the old language of the 
country, which still flourished in the western country districts. 
This Celtic language hod a rich literature, but centuries of English 
domination had driven it away from the towns, and it was gradually 
disappearing. Irish nationalists felt that Ireland could only 
retain her soul and her old culture through tho medium of their 
own language, nud mo they worked bard to dig it out of tho western 
villages and make it a living language. A Gaelic League was founded 
for the purpose. Kvery where, and especially in all subject countries, 
a national movoment bases iUolf on the language of the country. 
No movement based on a foreign langut^;o can reach the masses or 
take root. In Ireland English was hardly a foreign huiguage. It 
uas almost univorsallv known and spoken ; certainly it was better 
known than Gaelic. Ami yet Irish ikatiunuliHUconKidcred it essential 
to revive Gaelic so that they might not lose touch with their old 
culture. 

Thero was a feeling in Ireland then that strength came from 
within, and not from outeido. There w*as disillusion at purely 
political activities in Parliament, and attempts vere therefore 
made to build up the nation on a firmer basis. The new Ireland 
of the early years of tho twentieth century was different from tho 
old, and the renaissance made itself felt in many directions. In 
the literary and the cultural, as I have mentioned above, as also in 
the economic, where efforts were made, with success, to organize 
the farmers on a co-operative basis. 

But behind all this was the craving for freedom, and although 
the Irish Nationalist Party in tho British Parliament seemed to 
hold the confidence of the Irish people, faith in them was shaking. 
They began to be looked upon as just politicians fond of making 
speeches and powerless to do anything. The old Fenians and 
other believers in independence had, of course, never believed in 
these parliamentarians and their Home Rule. But now the new 
and young Ireland also began to look away from Parliament. 
Ideas of s^f-help S'cre in tho air; why not apply them to politics ? 
Again ideas of armed rebellion began to play about in people’s 
minds. But a new turn was given to this desire for action. A 
young Irishman, Arthur Griffith, b^an to preach a now policy, 
which came to be known as Sinn Fein, meaning we ourselves 
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These words giyo ad idea of the policy behind them. The Sinn 
Feiners wanted Ireland to rely on itself and not look for euccour 
or charity from England; they wanted to build up the nation’s 
strength from inrido. They supported the Gaelio moTexncot and 
the cultural reviya). In politics they disapproved of the futile 
paxliamontary action that was going on, and expected nothing from 
it. On the other hand, they did not consider armed rebellion feasible. 
They preached direct action", as opposed to parliaiueotary 
action, by moans of a kind of non*co*operatioti witn the British 
Goyernment. Arthur Griffith gave the instance of Hungary, 
where a policy of passive resistance had succeeded a generation 
earlier, and pleaded for the adoption of a similar policy to force 
Ei^land’s hands. 

During the last thirtoou years wo have had a great deal to do with 
yarious forms of non-co-operation in India, and it is interesting to 
compare this Irish precedent with ours. As all the w*orld knows, 
the boaiH of our movement has boon non-violence. In Ireland there 
was no such foundation or background; and yot tbo strength 
of the pro])Os6d iiou-co-operation lay in a peaceful passive resistance. 
Tho struggle was to bo essontially a peaceful one. 

8 inn Feirt ideas spread slowly among the youth of Ireland. 
Irolatul did not suddenly catch ^ro because of thorn. Thoro were 
many p(*oplc still who hoped from Parliainoiit, en^ially as tbo 
Liberal Party htvl como back again in 1900 with a nuge majority. 
Tn spite of this majority in tho Doueo of Commons, tho Liberals had 
to face a ix>rmunont Consorvativc and Unionist majority in the 
House of Lords, and soon tlioro was coniUct between the two. 
Tho result of this contiict w as to curb the power of the Lords. In 
money nmtters thoir intorreronco could be got over by the Commons 
by passing the Bill objected to by the Lords in three successive 
eessjooB. In this way, by the Parliament Act of 1011, the Liberals 
took out tbo teoth of the Uouse of Lords. But still the Lords 
remained with a great cleat of power to hold up and interfere. 

Having provided for the inevitable resistance of the Lords, the 
Liberals brought forward the third Homo Buie Bill, and this was 
passed by the Commons in 1913. As expected, tho Lords threw 
it out, and then the Commons wont through the laborious process 
o{ passing it in throe seesionB. It became law in 1914, and it applied 
to the whole of Ireland, including Ulster. 

Ireland soetnod to have got Home Rule at last, but—there were 
many buts 1 While Parliament had debated Home Rule in 1912 
and 1913 strange things were happening in the north of Ireland. 
The leaders of Ulster had proclaimed that they would not accept 
it and would resist it oven if it became law. They talked of re¬ 
bellion, and prepared for it. It was even stated that they would 
not hesitate to ask tbo help of a foreign Power, meaning Germany, 
to fight Home Rule i This was open and unabated treason. More 
intereeting still, the leaders of the Conservative Party in England 
blessed this rebellious movement, and man^ helped it. Money 
from the rich Conservative classes poured into Ulster. It was 
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obvious that tbe so-called '' upper classes or governing class were 
generally witli Ulster, and so were many of the army officers who 
camo from these classes. Aims w'ero smuggled in and volunteers 
wore openly drilled. A provisional government was evon formed 
ill Ulster to take charge when the time came, it is intoresting to 
note that one of the loading ** rebels *' in Ulster was a prominent 
Conservative member of Parliament, F. K. Smith, who, later, as 
Lord Birkenhead, was Secretary of State for India and held other 
high offices. 

llebollions are common enough occurronces in history, and Ireland 
especially has had her full share of them. Still, those preparations 
for an Ulster rebellion have a special mterest for us, as the party 
at the back of it was the very party which prided itself on its oon> 
sbitutional and ooiisorvutive character. It was the party which 
always talked of law and order’* and was in favour of heavy 
puiiinlinient for thueo who ofTondod against this law and order. 
Vet prominent members of this party talked open ircufion and 
prepared for orrood rebellion, and tho rank and file bol|)od with 
money ! It is also interesting to note that this projected rebellion 
was (gainst tho authority of Parliament, which was considoriDg, 
and which later passed, tho Home Rule Bill. Thtis the vef7 fourida- 
tions of democracy were attacked by it, and the old boast of tbe 
English people that they believed in the rtugn of law and in cou- 
stitutional activity was set at nought. 

Tho Ulster rebellion ** of 1912>-14 tore the veil from those pre* 
tensions and high-sounding phrasea and disciosod tbe real nature 
of government and modem democracy. So long as law and order ” 
meant that tbe privileges and interesta of tbe governing class were 
preserved, law and oraor were dosirablo; so long as domocraoy 
did not encroach on these privileges and interests, it could 
tolerated. But if there were any attack on those privileges, then 
this class would fight. Thus ** law and order '* was just a fine 
phrase meaning to them their own interests. This made it clear 
that tlie British Government ^vaa in oflcct a clasa government, and 
not even a majority in Parliament against it >vould dislodge it 
easily. If such a majority tried to pass a socialistic law which 
lessened their privileges, they would rebel against it in spite of 
democratic principles. It is well to keep this in mind, as it applies 
to all countries, and we are apt to forget this reality in a log of 
pious phrases and redounding words. There is no essential difference 
m this respect betw eon a South America republic, where rovolu* 
tions occur frequently, and England, where there is a stable govern¬ 
ment. The stability consists in the governing classes having dug 
themselves ia and no other class being strong enough so far to re¬ 
move them. In 1911 one of their defences, tbe nouse of Ix)rd8, 
was weakened, and they took fright and UUt^ became tix^ pretext 
for rebellion. 

In India the charmed words ^'law and order ’’ are, of course, 
with us every day and many times a dav. It is well, therefore, to 
remember exactly what they mean. We might also remember 
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that one of our mentors, a Secretary of State for India, was a leader 
of the Ulster rebellion. 

So Ulster prepared for rebellion with arms and volunteers, and 
the goyeroment calmly looked on. There were no ordinanoes 

f romulgated against these preparations ! After a while the rest of 
reland start^ copying XJbter and organising National 
Volunteers ", but in oi^or to fight for Home Rule and, if neoessary, 
against Ulster. So rival armioe grew up in Ireland. It is curious 
to find that the British authorities, who had winked at the arming 
of the volunteers for the Ulster rebellion, were much more wide 
awake in suppressing the " National Volunteers ", although these 
were not against the Home Rule BUI. 

A clash between these two sets of volunteers in Ireland seemed 
inevitable, and that meant civil war. Just then a greater war, 
the World War, broko out in August 1914, and everything else sank 
into inaignifioanco before it. The Homo Rule Act inde^ became 
law, but at the same time it was providcxl that it must not oome 
into operation before the end of the war 1 8o Homo Rule was os 
far ofi as over, and much was to happen in Ireland boforo the end 
of the war came. 

I am bringing up my account of various countries to the outbreak 
of the World War. Wo have arrived ut this stage in Ireland, and 
so wo must stop for the present. But one thing 1 must tell you 
before I tinisli thin letter. The loaders of tbo Ulster robelllon, 
instead of being punished for their activities, wore rewarded soon 
after by being made Cabinet Ministers and holders of high offices 
under the Britinb Government. 
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BRITAIN SEIZES AND HOLDS ON TO EGYPT 

March II, 1933 

Faou America we took a long bop across the Atlantic to Ireland. 
Let us hop again now to a thira continent, Africa, and to another 
victim of British imperialism, Egypt. In some of my letters to 
you, references were made to Egypt's early history. They were 
brief and scrappy because of my own igDoranoe. Even If 1 knew 
more about the subject than 1 do, 1 oould not go baok at this stage 
to the early days again. We have at last almost finished our account 
of the nineteenth century, and are on the threshold of the twentieth, 
and there we must romain. We cannot be going backwards and 
forwards all the time I Beeidee, if I attempted to tell the story of 
each country's past, would these letters ever end! 

Still. I would not have you imagine that Egypt's story is more or 
less of a blank. For Egypt is the Ancient among nations, and 
oajTies os baok farther than any other country, and counts its 
periods not in paltry centuries, but in thousands of years. Wonderful 
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ai)d awo inspiiing remainB aiill remind ns of ibis romoto past. 
Egypt was the earliest and greatest field for archeological research, 
and 08 stone ZDonuments and other relics were dug out from under 
the sand, they told a fascinating tale of the days long, long ago, 
when they were young. This process of digging and discovery 
continues still, and ad^ fresh pages to Egypt's ancient history. 
Wo cannot yet say when it begins and how it begins. Already, 
nearly 7000 years ago, civilized people lived in the valley of the Nile 
with a long record of cultural progress behind them. They wrote 
in their picture-language, the hieroglyphics; they made bMUtifu] 
pottery and vases, and vessels of gold and copper and ivory and 
carved alabaster. 

Even before Alexander of Maoedon conquered Eg^t in the fourth 
century B.c., thirty-one Egyptiati dynasties are said to have ruled 
there. From out of this vast poric^ of 4000 or 5000 years some 
wonderful figures of men and women stand out, and seem almost alive 
even to-day—men and women of action, great builders, great 
dreamers and tbinkors, warriors, despots and tyrants, proud and 
vain rulers, beautiful women. The long sucoession of Pharaohs 
passes before us, millennium after millennium. Women have full 
troedom and are among the rulers. It was a priest-ridden country, 
and the Egyptian people wore always wrapped up in the future 
and in the other world. The great Pyramids, which were built 
with forced labour and with great cruelty to the workers, were a kind 
of provision for this future for the Pharaohs. Mummies again were 
a way of preserving one's body for the future. Ail this seems rather 
dark and stern and joylcHS. And then we coroe across wigs for men, 
for they used to shave their boads, and children's toys! There 
arc doUs and balls and little animals with movable limbs, and thoBe 
toys suddenly make us remember the human side of tbo old Egyp¬ 
tians, and they seCu to come nearer to us through the ages. 

In the sixth century b.c., about the time of the Buddha, the 
Persians conquered E^pt and made it a province of their vast 
empire, which stretchy from the NOo to the Indus. These were 
the Achcemonid kings, whose capital was Persopolia, and who tried 
and failed to subdue Greece, and who wore ii&ally defeated by 
Alexander the Great. Alexander was welcomed in Egypt almost 
as a deliverer from the harsh rule of the Persians. He left bis 
monument there in the city of Alexandria, which became a famous 
centre of learning and Greek culture. 

You will remember that after Alexander's death his empire was 
^lit up amongst his generals and Egypt fell to the lot of !^lemy. 
Th^ Ptolemies soon acoUraatized themselves and. unlike the Persians, 
accepted Egyptian cuatoros. They behaved like the Egyptians, 
and were accepted almost as if they continued the old line of the 
Pharaohs. Cleopatra was the last of these Pt^^emies, and with 
her death E^rpt became a province of the *Roman Empire a few 
years before Christian k>a is supposed to have begun. 

Lonff before Rome adopted Christianity, Egypt took to it, and the 
Egyptian Christians were peraccuted by the noroans and had to 
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hide in tho desert. Seoret raonaHtories grew up in the desert, 
and the Christian world of those days was full of wonderful and 
mystorious stories of tho miracles performed by these hermits. 
Later, when Christianity became the official reh^on of the Roman 
Empire, after Constantino bad adopted it, these Egyptian ChriBtiaos 
tried to revenge themselves by cruel persecution h of the non* 
Christians, or pagatu as they were calfed'^those who confessed 
the old Egyptian religion. Alexandria now bocame a famous 
Christiau centre of learning, but Christianity in Egypt, now that 
it was the State religion, b^me a thing of sects and parties con« 
tinualiy quarrelling with each other and dgbting for mastery. 
These bloody feuds became such a nuisance that the people generally 
wore thoroughly tired of all the Christian sects, and when, iu the 
seventh century, the Arabs came with a new religion, they were 
welcomed. Thus was one of the reasons why the Arab conquest of 
Egypt and North Africa was an easy one. Again tho Christians 
became a persecuted sect and were cruelly repressed. 

So Egypt became a pruvince of the Caliph's empire. The Arabic 
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language aoU Arabic culture spread rapidly, so mucli so that the old 
Egyptian language was superseded. '£\\o hundred years Iator» in 
the ninth <«ntary, a.s the Baghdad Caliphate Mcakoned, Egypt 
beca^no Komi-independent under Turkish governors. Throe Lundr^ 
yearn later Soladin, the Moslem hero of the Crusade.<«, made hiznaelf 
Sultan of Egypt. Soon after Saladin, one of his sucoossors brought 
a largo number of Turkish slaves from the regionn of the Caucasus 
und made them his Roldiors. I'hcsc white Hlaves were called 
Mamelukes, which meafis slaves. They had boon carefully chosen 
for the army, and wore a iitte body of men. Within a few years 
thoee Mamelukes revolted and made one of their own number Sultan 
of Egypt. Thus began the riilo of the Mamelukes in Egypt, which 
lastoil for two and a half centurioK and. in a somi*indef>ejiucnt way. 
for almost 300 years more. Thus this body of foreign slaves 
dominutod Egypt for over 500 years—a remarkable and unique 
instance in history. 

It WiiH not (LH if the original MumolukcH fonueil a horediUiry 
canto or class in Egypt. They were continually adding to their 
number5< by cbooning the best of the free .hIcvch belonging to the white 
races uf the Cnu casus. Tliose Caucasian raoos oio AryaiiK, and ho 
the Mamelukes were Aryans. Thene alien people did not thrive 
on Egyptian hoU, and their families died out after a few gonorations. 
But OH fresh Mamelukes wore being brought, tho numWs, and es¬ 
pecially the strength and vitality, of thin clasH were kept up. TIiup 
those p«»plo did not form a heraditary class, but none the less they 
formed an aristocraity and a governing which lasted for a 

long time. 

itarly in the sixteenth century tho 1'urkish Ottoman Sultan of 
Constikniinople conquered Egypt, and ho liangc<l the Mamchiko 
Sultan. Egypt became a province of tho Ottoman Empire, but Htill 
tho Mamoluaes romainod the governing aristocracy. I.«atcr. when the 
Turks became weak in Europe, the Mamelukes did much as they 
liked in Egypt, although in theory Egypt continued to be part of the 
Oltomau Empire. When Napoleon come to Eg.ypt at the ond of the 
eighteenth century he met and defeated these Mamelukes. You 
may remember the story 1 told you of tho Mameluke kniglit who 
rode up to the French army, and after the fashion of the Middle 
Ages and the days of chivalry, challenged its leader to single 
combat. 

So we reach the nineteenth century. For the first half of this 
century Egypt was dominated by Mebemet All. an Albanian I'urk, 
who had b^ome governor of the country, or ** Khodive as these 
Turkish governors were called. Mehemot Ali is known as the founder 
of modem Egypt. The first thing he did was to break the power 
of the Mamelukes by having them treacherously massacred. He 
also defeated an English army ui Egypt and made himself master 
of the country, just acknowledging the suzerainty of the Turkish 
Sultan for form’s sake. He buut up a new Egyptian army drawn 
from the peasantry (and not the Mamelukes); ne built new canals; 
and he encouraged cotton-growing, which was to become Egypt’s 
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principal industry. He eron threateuod to take possession of 
Constantinople itself by driving out his nominal master, but re¬ 
frained from doing so, and merely added Syria to Egypt. 

Mehomet Ali died in 1849 at tho ago of eighty, liis successors 
were feeble and extravagant and inoompotent folk. But even 
if they had been better than they wore, it wouki have been difficult 
for them to stand up against the rapacity of international tiTianciera 
and the greed of Kuronoan imporialisjns. Money Man lent by 
foreigners, especially Kriglish and French 6iiancio.rH, to the Khedives 
at exorbitant rates, mostly for their pmonal use, and then warships 
came to collect tho interest when this was not paid in time I It 
is all extraordinary story of iniomatiooal intrigue, of how financierB 
and govornmontA work hand in glove with each other in order to 
despoil and dominate another country, in spite of the incompetenoe 
of several Khedives, Egypt made considerable progress. Indeed, 
tho lending English nowHpa]H.'r, The Times, said in January 1876, 

Egypt is a marvcIlouH instance of prugross. She has advanced 
os much in seventy yimrs as other countries in five hundred.*’ But 
in spite of ail thb<, the foreign (inanrierK iiiKisiod on Uunr T>ound of 
hesli and, making it appt^nr that the country was heading for bank- 
rupuy, called f(»r foreign intervention. Tho f<jrcign governments, 
especially the English and French, were only too oager to intervene. 
They wanted an cxcuho, for h!)gypt wan too toiuptinc a morsel to 
be left to itsc^lf, and also Egypt was on tho route to Inuia. 

Meanwhile the Suez Oanal, built with forced labour and great 
inhumanity, h:ul bfH.*n o^toncnl for traffic in 1869. (It may interost 
you to know that there np[)oara to havo boon such a canal between 
the Rod Sea and the Mediterranean in the timo nf the old Egy^itian 
dynOMtios about 1400 b.c. 1) The opening of this canal imm^iatoly 
brought all tho traffic between Europe and Asia and Australia to 
the Suez, and tlic imr^rtanee of Eg^t |mw still more. For 
England, with her vital iub^rcsts in India and the East, the control 
of the Canal and of Egypt became of paramount importance. The 
English Prime Minister in 1876, Disraeli, brought off a clever coup 
by buying up at a very low price all the Suez Canal sharee of the 
insolvent Khedive. This was not only a good investment in itself, 
but it gave a great deal of tho control of the Canal to the British 
Government. 'ibe rest of Egy pt*s sh ares in th e Canal went to Fro nch 
financiers, so Eg 3 ^t bad practically no financial control left over the 
Canal. FVom these shares the British and the FVeneb have drawn 
enormous dividends, and have at the same time controlled the Canal 
and had this vital grip on Egypt. In 1932 the dividend of the 
British Government alone amounted to £3,600,(KMI on its original 
investment of £4,000,000. 

It was inevitable that the British Government shonld try to gain 
further control of tho country, and so in 1879 they star tod intorfering 
oontinuously in Eg 3 ^tian internal affairs, and put their own 
Hnanciors in oontrol. This waa nakurally resented by many 
I^yptians, and a nationalist party grew up bent on ridding Eg^t 
o^oreign interference. The leader of this was a young soldier, 
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Arab! Pasba, who came from poor working-class parents and had 
joined the Egyptian army as a private. His influence grew and he 
became Minister of War and, ae such, he refused to carry out the 
directions of the English and French oontrollers. Englanas answer 
to this refusal to submit to foreign dictation was war, and in 1882 
the British fleet bombarded and burnt the city of Alexandria. 
Having thus proclaimed the superiority of western civilization, 
and having also defeated tho Egyptian forces on land, the British 
now took full control of E^pt. 

In this way began the British occupation of Egypt. It was, in 
international law, an extraordinary position. Egypt was a province 
or a part of the Turkish dominions. England was suppos^ to be 
on friendly terms with Turkey, and yet she calmly occupied a part 
of these dominions. She put an agent of hers there. He was the 
boss over everybody, a kind of Great Moghal, like tbe Viceroy of 
India, and even tho Khedive and bis ministers were powerless before 
this British agent. Tho first British Agent was a Major Baling, who 
ruled in Egy])t for twenty-five yearn and became Lord Cromor. 
Cromer ruled Egypt like a deepot. His first concern was tho pay¬ 
ment of dividends to the foreign financiers and bond-holders. This 
was done regularly, and praise was forthcoming for Egypt's 
sound finances. As in Inoia, a nioosuro of administrative efficiency 
was also brought about. Bxit at the end of the twenty-five years 
the old Egyptian debt romamed what it had been at the boginniiig. 
Fraotically notliirig was done for education, and Cromor even stopped 
the starting of a national university. His outlook can bo judged 
from a sentence in a letter of his written in 18fi2, to Lord Salisbury, 
who was then Frime Minhitcr in England : Tbe Khedive is going 
to bo very Egyptian " ! For an Egyptian to behave as an Egyptian 
should, was an ofifenco in tho eyes of Lord Cromer, just os for an 
Indian to behave as an Indian should is frowned upon and punished 
by the British. 

Tho French did not like thin British control of Egypt; they hod 
got no share of tho loot. Nor did tho other European Fowers 
like it and, needless to say, tbe Egyptians did not like it at all. 
The British Govenunent told o very body not to worry, us they were 
only in Egypt for a short while and would soon leave it. Again 
and again it was formally and ofiicialiy declared by the British 
Government that they would evacuate Egypt. This solemn 
declaration was made about fifty times or more; it is difficult to 
keep count of it. And yet the British stuck on, and ate stiU there 1 

In 1904 the British came to an agreement with the French over 
many matters in dispute. They agreed to let tho French have a 
free liand in Morocco, and in exchange for this the French agreed to 
recognise the British occupation of Egypt. It was a fair give and 
take, only Turkey, which was still supposed to bo tbe suzerain 
Power, was not consulted, and of course there was nou^uestion of 
asking tbe Egyptian people J 

Another feature of Egypt durin|; this period was that tho Egyptian 
courta had no power or jurisdict£>n over foreigners. These courts 
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wero not auppoeed to be good enough, and the foreigners were en* 
titled to be tried by their own conrU. So, what arc called extra- 
torritorial " tribunals grew up, with foreign judges and with foreign 
interests at heart. One of these very foreign judges of the tribunal 
has written about them: Leurjuslict a mervei&u^emeTU acrvie la 
coalition ^rangirc qui exploUaU (t pay 9 . 1 believe that the foreign 
residents of Egypt also escaped most of the taxation. A b&^y 
position—not to m taxed, not to be subject to the laws or courts 
of the country you arc living in, and, at the same time to have every 
facility to exploit that country ( 

So Britain rulod and exploited Egypt, and lier agoiits and ropro- 
sonbatives lived with all the pomp and i>ageantry of autocratic 
monorohs in their lleeidoiicies. Naturally nationalism grew and 
reform movements took shape. T*ho greatest E^ptian reformer 
of the nineteenth century was Jamaluddin Afghani, a religious 
leader who sought to modernize Islam by reconciling it with modoni 
conditions. He preached that all progress could be reconciled with 
Islam. His attempt to modernize Islam was similar in essenoo to 
attempts made in India to modernize Hiikduism. These attempts 
are based on going hack to oortain ba^io teachings, and to finding 
new meanings and interpretations for old customs and dogmas. 
According to this, modern knowledge becomes a kind of addition 
to, or commentary upon, the old roltgious knowledge. This method 
is, of course, uery diilcrent from the scientific method, whicli goes 
forward boldly without any such previous commitiuents. However, 
Jamaluddin's influence was very groat not only in Egypt, but in the 
other Arabic countries. 

With tlie growth of foreign trade a new middle class arose in 
Egypt, and this class became the book bone of the new nationalism. 
Out of ibis class came Soad Zaghlul Pasha, the greatest of modern 
hlgyptian loaders. Egypt is pr^ominantly a Muslim country, but 
there are still a considurablo number of Copts who arc Cbrintlans. 
These Copts are tlie purest of the old Egyptians. The now middle 
class contained both Muslims and Copts, and fortunately there was 
no antagonism between them. The British tried to create conflict 
botwoon them, but they met with little success. The British also 
tried to divide the nationalist party. Occasionally they succeodod, 
OH in India, in getting a few of the moderates to co-oporato with 
tbojn. But of this I shall toll you more in some subseouent letter. 

This was the position of Egypt when the World war began in 
August 1014. lliree months lator Turkey joined Germany against 
England and France and their allies. Thereupon England actuaUy 
deuded on annexing Egypt, but some difficulties arose, and instead 
a British protectorate over Eg 3 ^t was proclaimed. 

80 much for Egypt. The rest of Africa also fell a victiio to 
European imperiausin in the second half of the mnoteenth century. 
There was a tremendous rush, and the huge continent was divid^ 
up among the European Powers. Like vultures they foil upon it, 
sometimes falling out with each other. Few mot wit!) any checks, 
but Italy was defeated in Abyssinia in 1800. Africa was 
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predominanUy under Britifib or Freocb oontro), aad some parts wore 
under Belgian, Italian, and Portuguese oontrol. The Genuans 
were there also till their defeat in the war. Only two independent 
States remained, Abyssinia in the East and little Liberia on the west 
voAst. Morocco was under French and Spanish infiuenoe. 

The story of how these vast tcrritoriee were taken possesaion of 
is long and gruesome. It is by no means over yet. Worse still 
were the methods adopted to exploit the continent, and especially 
to extract rubber. Many years ago a shock of horror passed through 
the so-called civilized world at the talcs of atrocities committed in 
the Belgian Congo. Tho Black Man's Burden has been a terrible 
one. 

Africa, known oh tho Dark Contincnl, was an almost unknown 
laud, BO far as its iiitonor was concerned, till the latter half of tho 
nineteenth century. Many an adventurous and exciting journey 
across it had to bo underUvkon before this land of mystery oould bo 
put property on tho map. Thu greatcHt of its explorers was David 
Livings tone, a ScottiHh in isHion ary. For years the conlinont 
swallowed hiiti up and tlio ouUidu world hod no news of him. ('on- 
nooted with his name is that of Hortry Stanley, a nowspa^ier man and 
explorer, who went to look for him and found him at last in the 
heart of the oontinont. 
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^farch 14, 1933 

FaoM Egypt, across the Mediterranean, to 'Turkey is a small 
and naturalstep. 'The ninoteonth century was to see the propossive 
crumbUng away of the empire of tho Ottoman Turks in Europe. 
The gradual decline had stated in the previous century. Porhaps 
you remember my telling you of the Turkish sieges of Vienna, 
and of how, for a while, Europe trembled before the sword of tbo 
Turks. Pious Christians in the West conaidored the Turk as the 
** Scourge of God ’* sent to punish Chnsteodoui for its sins. But 
the dual repulse of the Turks from the gates of Vienna turned the 
tide, and thenceforward they were on the defensive in Europe, 
llie many nationalities they had subdued in south-eastern Europe 
wore so many thorns in their side. No attempt was made to 
assimilate them, and probably this was not possible oven if the 
attempt bad boen made, and the spirit of nationalism was coming 
into conflict with the heavy rule of the Turk. In tbo north-cast 
'rsorist Russia was growing bigger and bigger, and always preasing 
hard on the Turkish dominions. She became the traditional ana 
persistent enemy of the Turks, and for nearly 200 years waged inter- 
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mittent war against them till both Tsar and Sultan went down 
almoet together and took their empires with them. 

The Ottoman Empire loAtod lonp enough as empiree go. After 
existing for a long period in Asia Minor, it vfM established in Europe 
in 1361. Although Constantinople itself did not fall to the Turks 
till 1453, all the territory round it went to them long before this date. 
The great eity was saved for a while by the eruption of Timur in 
western Asia and his crushing defeat of the Turkish hi u I tan in 14U2 
at Angora. But the Turks soon recovered from this. From J361 
to the end of the Ottoman Empire in our own time is over five and a 
half conturies, and that is a long time. 

And yet Uie Turk did not lit in at all with the now conditions 
that were developing iu Europe aftor the end of the Middle Ages, 
'frado and commerce woro growing, production was being organized 
on a bigger scale in the uianufacturing cities of Europe. The I'urk 
folt no attraction for this kind of thing. He wsa a fine soldier, a 
hard fighter and disciplinarian, oasy*goina in bis intervals of leisure, 
but 6orco and cruel when roused. Although ho settled down in 
cities and hoauti/liMl them with fine huildiiigs, lie carrie<l somothiiig 
of his old nonitulic way about him and fashioned his life accordingly. 
1 ’his w*ay was perhaps the most suitable in the homelands of tne 
Turks, but it did n<d. fit in with the new surroundings in Eurorsi 
or Asia Minor. The Turks refu.se<l to adapt tbemsolvos to too 
new suiTOutulingH, and ho there was a continuous conflict IfCtweeu 
the two dilferent syslcnis. 

The Ottoman Kmpii'O connected three continontH—Euro|M\ Asia, 
Africa; it covered all the ancient trade routes between East and 
West. If the T'urks had boeii so incliueil and had possossed the 
necessary capacity for it, they could have taken advantage of this 
favourable position and become a groat commercial nation. But 
they had no such inclination or capacity, and they went out of their 
way to discourage this trade, probably ^cause they did not like to 
see others profiting by it. It was partly owing to this stopping 
of the old trade routes that the soatating and commercial peoples 
of Eurojio folt compelled to search for other routes to the East, 
and this led to the discoveries of new routes by Columbus in the 
woHt and Diaz and Vasco da Oama in the oast. But the Turks 
remained indifferent to all this and controlled their empii c by sheer 
discipline and military ofliciency. The result was that comniorcial 
and wealth-producing activities equally faded away in the 
European parts of the Ottoman Empire. Partly also this was 
brought about by the rscioi and relimoue conflict. The Turks and 
the Christian peoples of the Balkans nod inherited the old religious 
feud from the time of the Cnieadee and before. The growth the 
new nationalism added fuel to this Are, and there was con tin nous 
trouble. To give you an instance of how the European parts of tlio 
Ottoman dominionR deteriorated : Athens, the famous city of old, 
was but a village of about 2000 inhabitants when Greece became free 
in 1829. (Now, 100 years later, Athens has a 2 ) 0 |>ulatian of over 
500,000.) 
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This dropping away of oommorcia} and other y^ealth^produoiog 
activities was ultimately bad for the Turkish rulers themselves. 
As the limbs of the empire mw weak and poor, the heart of the 
empire also grew weak and suffered. It is surpriaing, indeed, 
that in spite of all these conflicts and di£Rculties the empire lasted 
so long. 

The strength of the Ottoman Sultans for several hundred years 
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ooneistod in thd JaniBsuieA & corps of Turkish ooldicrs coiiBistiiig 
of Christiaxi fil&yeB, who were carefully trained from boyhood up* 
wards. These Janissariea remind one of the Egyptian Mamelukes, 
but there waa a difference between them. Although they remained 
the flower of the Turkish army, they never became the ruling power 
as in Egypt. But, like the Mamolukcs, they did not form a here^tary 
caate. As slaves they were favoured people with high poets and 
' oflBcea reserved for them; their sons, bowover, became free Muslims, 
and for a long time they could not roniain in this favoured corps, 
which was conned to slaves. Recruitment to the corps was always 
from now white Christian slaves. All this sounds very extraordinary, 
does it not? But romomber that tho word slave had not got quite 
the same meaning in Islamic countries in those days, as it has now. 
Slaves were often technically and legally slaves, but they rose 
to the highest offices. In In^a you will remember tho Slave Kings 
of Delhi; Saladin of Egypt also waa originally a slave. The point 
of view of the Turks seems to have oeon that a very thorough 
training should be given to tho ruling class to make them as efficient 
as possible. They knew, as every teacher knows, that the best 
period to train a person is from early childhood upwards. It 
was perhaps not easy to take away the children of tiieir Muslim 
subjects and cut them off completely from their parents or make them 
slaves. Eo they got hold of little Christian boys and made thorn 
join the Sultan's slavo household and ^avo them a rigorous training. 
Of course tho little boys became Muslims as they grew up. 

'J'hu system was extended to tho »Su)tans tbonisolvos. The 
Sultan did not marry in tho ordinary way. Carefully chosen 
blave-girls were sent to bia household, and they became the mothers 
of his children. Thus all tho Ottoman Sultans up to the early 
eighteenth century wore sons of slave mothers, and they had to 
undergo the same rigorous training and severe discipline as any 
other member of the slave houechold- 

Thoi'e was a certain amount of science in this careful selection 
of slaves and their discipline and training for special functions, 
from that of the Sultan downwards. It did result in a measure of 
efficiency in particular apherce, and continually frmh blood came 
from tho new slaves, and a hereditary ruling caato could not grow 
up. Perhaps the early strength of the empire depended on this 
system. But it was obviously utterly out of keeping with European 
or Asiatic conditions. It was quite different from the feudal system, 
and it was oven farther removed from the system which was re* 
placing feudalism in Europe. Under this system, and in tho ab¬ 
sence of much trade and commerce, no real middle class could grow 
up. The system could not continue in its original purity after the 
second half of the sixteenth century, when a hereditary element 
came into the slave household, and the sons of members of tho 
household could remain in it and follow their fathers' coreerB. 
In many other ways also there waa a gradual loosening of the 
system. But the background remained, and this made Turkey 
entirely different from, and a stranger in, Europe in spite of oenturiee 
V 
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of close assodatiou. Withiix Turkey iteelf the foreign oommunitiee 
remained wholly ftp^rt, with their own laws and groupings. 

1 have told you so much about this ertraor<mary old Turkish 
svBtem because it was unique and it helped to shape the Ottoman 
Empire. It does not, of course, exist now; it is a matter of histoxy. 

Tiirkey^e history for the last 200 years is one of warfare against 
the continually advancing Kuaaiaiis and against revolte by subject 
nationalities. Greece, Rumania, Serbia, Bulgaria, Montenegro, • 
Bosnia, were all Balkan countries and parts of the Ottoman Empire, 
(xreece, as we saw, broke away in 1820 with the help of England, 
France and Biissia. HuBsia is a Slay coon try, and so are Bulgaria 
and Serbia in the Balkans. Tsarist Russia tried to appear os the 

t protector and champion of those Balkan Slavs. The real lure for 
iuMia was Coii&tatitiuople, and all ito diplomacy was aimed at the 
eventual posseesion of this ancient scat of empire, the Tsar consider* 
ing himself a suooesBor of the Byzantine emporors. In 1730 began 
the series of Russo^TurkUh wars, and they continued, with intervals 
of peace, in 1788, 1792, 1807, 1828, 1853, 1877 and. lastly, in 19U. 
In 1774 Russia got the Crimea from Turkey, and thus reached the 
Black Sea. But this was not much good, os the Block Sea is bottled 
up and Constantinople Kits at the neck. In 1792 and 1807 the 
KuHsiaii frontier kept on advancing towards Constantinople and the 
Turkish frontier re<^iiig. During the Greek War of Inaep^mdeiice, 
the Tsar tried to profit by it by attacking the Turks when they bad 
their hands full el^where. He would have captured ConHtantinople 
if England and Austria hod not intervened. 

Why did England and Austria save Turkey from Russia 1 Not 
for love of Turkey, but be<iauBe of rivalry and fear of Russia. I 
have told you before of tbo traditional rivalry of England and 
Russia in Asia and elsewhere. Tlte possession of India especially 
brought the British right up to the Russian frontier, and they 
wore continually having nightmares as to what Tsarist Russia might 
do to India. &> it was their policy to thwart her and prevent her 
irom adding to her strength. The possession of Constantinople 
would have given her a tine port in the Mediterranean and enabled 
her to keep a fleet of warships near the route to India. This was too 
much of a risk, and so England reputedly stopped Russia &om 
crushing Turkey. Austria also was iittorcsted m keeping Russia 
away. Austria is a tiny country now, but a few years ago it was a 
big empire adjoining the Balkans, and it wanted to have a big share 
in the Balkan oountriee iteelf when Turkey went to pieces. So 
it had to keep Russia away. 

Poor Turkey seemed in a bad way with these powerful neighbours 
waiting for something to happen to her in order to pounce upon 
her 9^d tear her to pieces. The Tsar of Russia, referring to Turkey, 
said to the British Ambassador in 1853 ; We have on our hands 
a sick man—a very sick mao. ... Ho may die suddenly upon our 
bands. . . The phrase became a famous one, and Turkey was 
henceforth the ** Sick Man of Europe But the sick man iook a 
mighty long time in dying! 
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In that Terj year, 1803, the Tsar made another attempt to put 
an end to him. That resulted in the Crimean War, in which England 
and France cheeked Russia. Twenty^ooe years lat«r, in 1877, the 
Tsar again attacked Turkey and d^eated her, but again foreign 
intervention saved Turkey to some extent, at any rate saved 
Cooetantinoplo from Russia. There was a famous international 
oonference in Berlin in 1878 to oonsider the fate of Turkey, and 
Bismarck was there and Disraeli, and many other leading politicians 
of Europe, and they threatenod and intrigued agaiiist each other. 
England scorned to be an the verge of war w ith Russta when the 
lattor gave in. As a result of the Treaty of Berlin, the Balkan 
countries Bulgaria, Serbia, Rumania and Montenegro gained their 
iudopondonoe; Austria occupied Bosnia and Herzegovina (which 
in theory remained under Turkish sovereignty): and Britain took 
the island of Cyprus, as a kind of oommisRion from Turkey, for 
having sided with her to some extent. 

The next KussO'Turkish war took place thirty-six years later, in 
1914, ad a part of tho Great War. 

Meanwhile conaiderablo changes had been taking place in Turkey. 
The decisive dcleat by Kussia in 1774 had given tho tirst shock to 
the Turks, and made them realize that they wore getting loft behind 
by the rost of Europe. Being a military nation, the first tiling that 
struck them was that the army should be brought up to date. 
This was done to sumo extent and it was through the new officer 
class that wtwtorii ideas crept into Turkey. As I have told you, 
there 'was not much (d* a middle class, and tlioro was no other 
organized class. After the Crimean War of a real attempt 

at westernization was ma<le. A mo vomen t favou ri ng a constitution a I 
form of governmeut (which meant a democratic osBcmbly instead of 
tho autocracy of tho Sultan) developed. Midhat Pasha was the 
loa<lor of this. In 1879 there were riots in ConstAnti?iop]e in favour 
of having a constitution, and the Sultan granted it, only to set it 
aside almost immediately becauRa of a revolt in Bulgaria and the 
Russian War. Tho heavy exponM) of this war and tho cost of the 
reforms at the top without any fundamental economic change 
brought about tho bankruptcy of tho Turkish Oovornment, with the 
result that money had to be borrowed from western financiers, 
and theee people took control of part of the revenue. So the 
attempt at westemizatioa and reform was not a success. It was 
difficult to fit this in with the old fabric of tho empire. 

Early in the twentieth century riie demand lor a constitution 
became strong. As before, the only organized people were the 
mibtary officers, and it was among them that the new party, called 
the Young Turk Party, spread rapidly. Secret ** Committees of 
Union and Progrees ** were formed and, having won over a great 
port of the army, they forced the Sultan in 190H to restore the old 
ooDStitution of 1879. There were great rejoicings, and Turks and 
Armenians and others, who bad till then mutually killed each other, 
ombraoed and shod tears of joy at the dawn of a new era when all 
were going to be equal and the subject races would have full rights. 
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Eaver Bey, b&ncUotue &od y&in, but also d&ring and adventurous, 
waa the chief hero of this bloodless revolution. MusUvpha Kemal, 
later to become the saviour of Turkoy, was also an important 
Young Turk leader, but compared to Enver, he was in the back* 
ground, and the two did not like each other. 

The Young Turks did not have an easy time. The Sultan gave 
thorn trouble, and tbere was bloodshed, and the Sultan was deposed 
and another put in his place. There wore economic difQculties 
and trouble with foreign Powers. Austria took advantage of the 
prevailing confusion to declare the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina (which she hod occupied in i87h after the Treaty of 
Berlin). Italy forcibly seized Tripoli m North Africa and declared 
war. The Turks could do little, as they had no proper navy, and 
had to submit to Italian demands. They had barely done so, 
when a new danger nearer homo threatened them. Bulgaria, 
Servin, Greece and Montenegro, anxious to drive Turkoy out of 
Europe and share tlie spoils, and seeing that the moment was 
favourable, allied tlieinselvos together in a Balkan Luague and 
attacked Turkey in October 1012. Turkey was exhausted and dis* 
organized, and a contest for power was going on between the con* 
stitutionalists and the reactionaries. Sbe collapsed completely 
before the Balkan League and bod huge Josses. Thus the first 
Balkan War ended in a few months, and Turkoy was driven out 
of Europe almost completely, with only Oonstantinoplo remaining 
to her. Even Adrianople, tbo oldost of her European cities, was 
w'rcnchod from her, much against her will. 

Very soon, however, the victors fell out over the spoils and 
Bulgaria suddenly and treacherously attacked her previous allies. 
There w'as mutual slaughter then and, to profit by the confusion, 
Rumania, which had previously kept aloof, joined in. In tlie result, 
Bulgaria lost all she had gained, and Rumania, Greece and Serbia 
greatly increased IhoLr territories. Turkey also got back Adrianople. 
The hatred of the Balkan people for each otlior is something amazing. 
The Balkan countries arc small, but they liavo been storm* 
uenti e of Europe on many an occasion. 

The Sultan who was deposed by the Young Turks in 1900 was 
an interesting ])erson. His name was Abdul Hamid II, and he came 
to the throne in 1S7C. He bad no love for reforms and modem 
innovations, but be was able in hb way, and had a reputation for 
playing off the groat Powers against one another. All the Ottoman 
Sultans, you will remember, were also Caliphs, or the religious heads 
of Islam. Abdul Hamid tried to exploit hb position as such by 
attempting to build up a Pan-Islamic movement—that b, a move* 
ment in which Muslims of other countries could join, so that he could 
get their support. Tbere was some talk of this Panels]amism for a 
few years in Europe and Asia, but it had no substantial foundation, 
and the Great War completely put an end to it. Pan-lBlazniem 
wos opposed by nationalbm in Turkey, and nationalism proved Hie 
greater foroe of the two. 

Sultan Abdul Hamid became very unpopular in Europe, because 
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he was conaiderod responsible for atrocities and maasacres in Bulgaria 
and Armonia and olsowhere. Gladstone called bizn the Great Assae- 
sin and led a groat campaign in England against these atrocities. 
The Turks thomselres consider his reign as the darkest period of their 
history. Maasaorea and atrocities seem to have been fairly regular 
occurrences in tlie Balkans and in Armenia, and both parties indulged 
in them. The Balkan peoples and the Armenians were as guilty 
of massacring Turks as the Turks were of massacring tboin. Cen¬ 
turies of racial and religious animositiee had sunk deep into tlio 
very nature of these peoples, and they found torribio expression. 
Armenia was the worst sufferer. It is now one of the Soviet republics 
near the Caucasus. 

So after the Balkan Wors Turkey i'ound herself exhausted and 
with just a foothold left in Europe. The reel of her empire was also 
cracking up. Egypt, of couree, belonged to her in name only; 
in reality Britain occupied and exploited the country. But even 
the otlior Arab oountrios wore showing signs of a national move¬ 
ment. It is not surprising that Turkey folt dispirited and dis¬ 
illusioned. All the brave hopes of IWB seem to have ended in ashea. 
Just then Germany seemed to sympathize with her. Germany 
was looking oast, and bad visions of German indueuce pervading 
the whole of the Middle East. Turkey also turned to Germany, 
and their contacts grew. Tills was the position when the World 
War o(' 1914 came, just a year after the second Balkan War hod 
ended. Turkey was to have no rest. 
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THE RUSSIA OF THE TSARS 

March 16, 1033 

Russia to-day is a Soviet country, and its government is run 
by reprosontatives of the workers and pensants. In some ways 
it is the most advanced country in the world. Whatever actual 
oonditions may be, tlio whole structure of govommont and society 
is based on the principle of social equality. That is so now. But 
Home years ago, and right Uirough the nineteenth century and before, 
Russia was ^e most backward and reactionary country in Europe. 
The purest forms of autocracy and authoritarianism flourisbed 
there; in spite of revolutions changes in western Europe, the 
theory of the divine right of kings was still upheld by the Tsars. 
Even the Church, which was the old orthodox Greek Church and 
not ^e Roman or Protestant, was perhaps even more autboritariao 
than elsewbei'e, and it was a prop and a tool of the Tsarist govom- 
ment. Holy Russia tlie country wae called, and the Tsar was thi^ 
** Little White Father of everybooy, and those legends wore used by 
the Church and the nutborities to befog people's minds and turn their 
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attention from political and ooononuo oooditionB. Uolmess has 
kept company in the couTse of history 1 

The typical eymbol of this ** Holy Kiissia ” was the i^noui, and a 
frequent occupation was words which Tsarist Russia 

presented to the world. The knotU was a whip used to punish serfs 
and others. Pcip'orn means devastation and organized persecution; 
in effect it meant massacres, especially of the Jews. And behind 
Tsarist Russia were the vast lonely steppes of Siberia, a name which 
had come be to associated with exile and prison and despair. Large 
numbers of political convicts were sent to Siberia, and big exile 
camps and colonies grew up, and near each of them were the graves 
of suicides. Long and lonely terms of exile and prison are bard to 
bear, and the mind of many a brave person has given way anrl the 
body broken down under the strain. To live cut off from the world 
and for away from one’s friends and companions and those who 
share one’s hopes and tighten one’s burden, one must have strongtii 
of mind, and inner depths which arc calm and steady, and the courage 
to endure. SoTsabrist Russia struck down every hi^ that was raisM 
and crushed every attempt to gain freedom. Even travelling was 
made dilBrult, so that liberal ideas might not come from abroad. 
But freedom repr6s<«ed has a way of adding compound interest 
to itself, and when it moves forwani, its progress is likely to bo in 
jumps, which upset the old apple*cart. 

In our previous letters we have hod some glimpees of the activities 
and poticies of Tsarist Uussia in various parts oi Asia and Europe— 
in the Far East, in Central Asia, in Persia, and in Turkey. Lot us 
now fill in the picture a little and connect these sejuiralo activities 
with the main theme. The geographi<Al position of Russia is such 
that it has always had two one looking west and the other east. 
It is, by virtue of itM position, a Eurasian Pouor, and its later 
history has been an aiteimtion of its intorost in East and West. 
Repulsed in the wost, it looked to the east; held up in the east, 
it turned round again to the west. 

I have told you of the breaking up of the old Mongol empires, the 
legacy of Chengiz Khan, and of bow the Mongols of the Golden 
Horde were ultimately driven away from Russia by the Russian 
princes under the leadereliip of the Prince of Moscow. This took 
place at the end of the fourteenth century. The Princes of Moscow 
gradually became the autocratic rulers of the whole country and 
began to call themselves Tsars (or Cieears). Their outlook and 
customs remained largely Mongoliao, and there was little in oozd> 
mon between them western Europe, which considered Russia 
KS barbarous. In 1689 came Tsar Peter to tbe throne, called Pet^ 
the Great. He decided to make Russia faoe west, and he wont on a 
long tour of European countries to study conditions there. He 
copied much that he saw and imposed his ideas of westernization 
on his reluctant and ignorant nobility. The masses, of course, 
were very backward and repressed, and there was no question for 
Peter as to what they thought of his reforms. Peter saw that the 
great nations of his day were strong on the sea, and be realised 
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the itD^rtance of eea-power. But Rus-nia. huge as it was^ bad tbeu 
QO ouUet on the sea except in the Arctic Ocean, which was not 
much good. So be pushed north-west to the Baltic and south to 
the Crimea. He did not reach the Crimea (liis successors did that), 
but he got to the Baltic after defeating Sweden. He founded 
a new weatemized city, called St. Petersburg, on the Neva, off the 
Gulf of Finland, whi^ led to the Baltic S^. He made this bis 
capita], and so tried to break with the old traditions which clung 
to Hoscow. Peter died in 1725. 

More than half a oontury later, in 1782, another Russian ruler 
tried to ** westernize the country. This was a woman, Catherine 11, 
also called the Great. She was an extraordinary woman, strong, 
cruel, able, and with a very unsavoury reputation about her personrid 
life. Having disposed of her husband, the Tsar, by murder, she 
booame tbo Autocrat of all the Huasias and ruled for iburtoen years. 
She poeed as a great patron of culture and tried to make friends with 
Voltaire, with whom she corresponded. The French Court at Ver* 
sailles was oopied by her to some extent, and some educational 
reforms were introduced. But all thig was at the top and for show 
l>urpoaes. Culturo cannot be copied sudileoly; it has to take 
root. A backward nation merely aping advan<^ nations changes 
the gold and Kilvcr of real culture into tinsel. The culture of western 
Europe was based on certain social conditions. Peter and Catherine, 
without trying to produce those conditions, tried to copy the super* 
structure, with the result that the burden of tlieso changes foil on the 
masses and actually strengthened serfdom and the Tsar's autocracy. 

So in Tsarist Ituesia an ounce of progress went band in hand with 
a ton of reaction. The Russian peasant# were practically slaves. 
They were tied to their lands and could not leave them without special 
permission. Education was limited to some officers and intellectuals, 
all drawn from the landed gentry. There was practically no middle 
class, and the masses were entirely illiterate and backward. In 
the past there had been frequent and bloody peasant revolts, blind 
revolts due to too much oppression, and they bad been crushed. 
Now, with a bit of education at the top, some of the prevalent ideas 
of western Europe also triokicd tbroi^. Those were the days of 
the French Revolution and then of Napoleon. Napoleon's fall, 
you will remember, resulted in reaction all over Europe, and Tsar 
Alexander 1, with his Holy Alliance" of emperors, was the 
champion of this reaction. His suocessor was even worse. Stung 
into action, a group of young officers and intelloctuals rose in rebel* 
lion in 1825. They all belonged to the laodowing class and had no 
backing in the masses or the army; they were crushed. They are 
called Decembrists ", because their revolt took place in December, 
1825. This revolt is the first ootwaid sign of political awakening 
in Russia. It was preceded by secret politioai sodetiee, as evevy 
kind of ^hlic political activity was prevented by the Tsar's govern* 
ment. These secret sodetiee continued and revolutionary ideas 
b^an to spreed, especially among the intellectuals and uniwsity 
students. 
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AfUtr KuMfia'ti defeat in the Crimean War, nome refomis were 
introduced, and in 1S61 eerfdozn was abolished. This was a great 
thing for the peasantry, and yet it did not bring them much i^ef, 
for the ^reed serfs were not giTen enough land to support them. 
Meanwhile, the spread of revotutiom^ ideas among the intelli* 
genUia and their repression by the Tsu's government went on 
aide by side. There was no link or common ground between these 
advanced intellectuals and the peanantry. 8o, in the early seventies, 
the socialietically inclined (they wore ul very vague and idealistic) 
students decided to carry their propaganda to the peasantry, and 
thousands of students deecendod upon the villa^. The peasants 
did not know tboeo students. They distrusted them and 8u^>ect6J 
some plot perhaps to restore sendom. And so these peasants 
actually arrested many of those students, who had come at the peril 
of their lives, and banded them over to the Tsar's pohee I This 
was an extraordinary example of trying to work in the atr without 
being in touch with the masses. 

This utlor want of success with the peasantry was a great shock 
to tlteso student intellootuals, and, in disgust and despair, they took 
to what Ih called " terrorism ", that is. throwing bombs and other¬ 
wise trying to kill thone in authority. This w*hs the beginning in 
Russia of terrorisn) and the cult of the bomb, and w ith it revolution- 
ary activities took a new phase. These bomb-throword called 
themselves " Liberals with a bomb ", and their terrorist organiza¬ 
tion was named Will of the People This name was pretentions, 
as the ]>oople con^vemod were relatively small grouius. 

Thus began the new contest between thcee groups of determined 
young men and women and the Tsar's govominont. Tho revolu¬ 
tionary forces were swelled by the addition of people ftom t he many 
subject races and national minorities in Russia. All those races 
ami ntinorities were ill-treated by the government. They wore 
not allowed to make public use of their own languages, and in many 
other wa 3 r 6 they weio harassed and humiliated. Poland, whicli 
was industrially more advanced than Russia, had been made just a 
province of Russia, and the very name of Polaiul had practically 
disdppoarod. The Polisli language was prohibited. It this was 
tho treatment accorded to Poland, worse treatment was given to 
other minoritice and races. There was a rebellion in Poland in 
the sixtluB which was supprossed with groat cruolty; and 50,000 
Poles were sent to i^iberia. Jews were continually l^iog subjected 
to pogroms—that is, massacres, and large numbers of them 
migrated to other countries. 

It was natural that these Jews and others, full of anger at the 
Tsarist oppression of their races, should join the Hussian terrorists. 
Nihilism, as this terrorism w'as called, grew, and it met naturally 
with a bloody suppreasion. and long trains of political convict 
trudged into the Siberian steppes, and many were executed. To 
meet this menace the Tsar's government adopted a method which 
was carried to extraordinary lengths. They sent agenti-provoca^ 
teurs to the ranks of the tesrorists and revolutionaries, and these 
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people actually proTokod bomb outra^eH, and Rometimo^ com¬ 
mitted them tbemaelTes, ho that they might implicate otberH. 
One of these famous a^en<e-proroca^ra was Azeff, who was 
one of the leading bornb*throwing rovolutionatics and waa at the 
same time a chiei of the Russian secret police ! There are other 
well«authonticated caaea of thia kind where Tsarist generals in the 
secret police took to bomb-throwing 04 agenUoftht police to get others 
into trouble t 

While all tills was happening, the Russian dominions were con¬ 
tinually spreading eastwards and, os I hayo told you, they eventually 
reached the Pacinc. In Central Asia they came to the frontiers of 
Afghanistan, and in the south they were puj^hing away at the 
Turkish frontier. Another important development, from the 
sixties onwards, was the rise of western industry, 'ihis was limited 
to a few areas only, like the Petersburg neighbourhood, and in Mos- 
cow, and the country as a whole remained completely agricultural. 
But tho factories that wore put up wen quite up-to-date, and were 
usual! y under Englisl 1 manage ment. Two results foliow^ed. Russia) i 
capitalism developed rapidly in iheet^ few industrial areas, and a work¬ 
ing class also grow equally rapidly. Ah in tho early days of the 
British factory system, the Russian workers were terribly exploited, 
and made to work almost night and day. But there was this 
difforonco. New ideas had now arisen, ideas of socialisTn and 
communism, and the KuHsmn worker bad a frosb mind and was 
receptive to thenu ideas. The British worker, with a long tradition 
behind him, had grown conservative and tied to old ideas. 

These new ideas began to tako shape, and a Social Demur ratio 
Labour Party was formed. This waa based on the Marxist 
philosophy, lliese Marxists declared thomsolvon against acta of 
terrorism. According to the tbeoriea of Karl Marx the working 
class had to bo roused to action, and only by such mass action 
could they achieve their goal. 'Pbe killing of individuals by 
terrorism would not move the working class to such action, for the 
goal wus the overthrow of Tsarism, and not the assasflination of tho 
Tsar or bis ministers. 

As early as the 'eighties a young man, later to become known all 
over the world as Lenin, had participated in revolutionary activitios 
even as a student at school. In 1887, when he was seventeen, be 
had to face a torriblo blow. His elder brother Alexander, to whom 
Lenin wa.s greatly attached, was executed on the scaffold for taking 

E art in a terroristic attempt on tho Tsar's life. In spite of the shook, 
eniii said even then that freedom was not to be obtained by 
methods of terrorism; the way was through mass action only. 
And, grimly and with set teeth, thlH young man went on ^rith his 
school work, appeared for his final school examination, and passed 
with distinction. Such was the stuff oi which the leader and maker 
of the revolution of thirty years later was made 1 

Marx used to think that the working-class revolution which ho 
predicted would b^n In a highly industriidixod country, like Germany, 
with a big and organized working class. He considered Russia 
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M the most uiJikely place for thie because of its backwardness 
and medievalism. But in Russia he found faithful followers among 
the youngf who studied him with a pasaion for finding out what they 
should do to put an end to their intolerable condition. The very 
fact that in Tsarist Russia no open activity or constitutional methods 
were open to them drove them to this study and to discussion among 
themselves. These were sent in large numbers to prison, to Siberia, 
or exile abroad. Wherever they went they continued this study 
of Marxism and their preparation for the day of action. 
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Thk Russian Marxists—the Social Democratic Party—had to 
face a crisis in 19()3» wlien they had to consider and answer a question 
which every party based on certain priiiCiplos and definite ideals 
has, some time or other, to face and answer. Indood» all men and 
women who have such priociplee and beliefs have to face such crises 
many times in their liven. The quoniion was whether they should 
stick to their principles completely and prepare for a revolution 
of the working class, or whether they should compromiso a little 
witli existing conditions, and thus prepare the ground for the 
ultimate revolution. The question had arisen in all the western 
Europeaik countries and everywhere, more or loss, there had been 
a wo^ening of the Social Democratic or similar paities and internal 
ooiilliuts. Ill Germany the Marxists bad bravedy declared for the 
full loaf, the revolutionary view, but in effect they had toned down 
and adopted the milder attitude. In France many loading socialists 
deserted their parties and became Cabinet Ministers. ^ also in 
Italy, Belgium, and elsewhere. In Britain Marxism was weak and 
the question did not rise, but even there a Labour member became 
a Cabinet Minister. 

In Russia the fxisitiun was different, as there was no room for 
parliamentary action. There was no parliament. Even so, there 
were possibiUtios of giving up what were called the illegal 
methods of struggle against Tsarism and carrying on for a while 
with quiet theoretical propaganda. But Lenin had clear and 
definite views on the subject. Ue would countenance no weakening, 
DO compromise, because he was afraid that otherwise opportunists 
would flood their party. He had seen the methods Copied by 
western socialist parties, and he bad not been impressed by them. 
As be wrote iator, in another connection, the tactics of parliament 
tariam, as practised by western sooiidiste, were incomparably 
more demoralizing, having gradually converted each socialist 
party into a little TammanyH^ with Its climbers and job*huntors 
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(Tammany HalLu in New Vork. It bcK^ome a symbol of polibicAi 
corruption.) Lenin did not care bow many poople be bad with 
him—ho even threatened at one period to stand alone—'but be 
ijiBiated that only those should be taaen who were ** whole-hoggers 
who were prepared to mre everything for the cause, and even do 
without the applause ot the multitude. He u antod to build up a 
body of experts in revolution who could develop the movement 
efficiently. He had no use for just sympathir.ors and I’air-weather 
friends. 

This was a hard line to take up, and many thought it was unwise. 
On the whole, however, the victory lay with Lenin, and tho Socia4 
Democratic Party split up into two, and two names, which have 
since become famous, came into oxinteno^^BoUfieviki and Men- 
aheviki. BUakevik is now a teniblu won] for some people; but 
all it means is the majority. Menshevik means minority. Lenin's 
group in tho party, after this split in 11X)3, being in the majority, 
was called HoLhevik—that is, the majority party. It is interosting 
to note that at that time Trotsky, then a young man of twenty-four, 
who was to be Lenin's great colleague in the 1917 revolution, was 
on tho side of tho Mensheviks. 

All those discussions and debates took place far away from Russia, 
in London. A Kussian party meeting had to bo held in London 
because there was no room in Tsarist Hussia for it, and most of its 
members were oxilea, or escaped convicts from Siberia. 

Meanwhile, in Russia itselt trouble was brtiwing. Political strikee 
wore signs of this. A political strike of workers means a strike not 
for economic betterment, such as higher wages, but to protest 
against some political action of government. It moaus some 
political consoiouanees on the part of the workors. Thus if Indian 
factory-workers strike because Oandhiji has been arrested, or some 
extraordinary bit of oppression hoe occurred, it is a political strike. 
Strangely enough, these political strikoe were rare in western 
Euro])e, in spite of its powenul trade unions and workers* organiza« 
tions. Or perhaps they were rare because the workers' loadm had 
toned down on account of their vested intereete. In Russia the 
ooatinuous tyranny of Tsarism kept the political side always in 
the forefront. As early as 1903 there were many spontaneous 
political strikeB in South Rusda. The movement was on a big 
mass scale, but, lacking leaders, it faded away. 

The next year brought trouble in the Far East. I have told you 
in another letter of the long line of tho Siberian Railway being built, 
across the northern Asiatic steppes, right up to tho Pacific Ocean; 
of clashes with Japan from 1894 onwards; and of the Russo-iTapanese 
War of 1904-5. I have also told you of “ Red Sunday "—January, 
23, 1905—when the Tsar's troops shot down a peaceiul demonstra> 
tion, led by a priest, which had gone to the Little Father " to beg 
for bread. A thrill of horror ran through the country, and there 
were many political strikes. Ultimately there was a general atrika 
throughout Russia. The new type of Marxist revolution had 
begvn. 
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Tbo H orkorb who bad struck, especially in big centi'es like Peters¬ 
burg and Moscow, created a new organixation—the Soviet 

in each such centre. This was at first just a committee to run the 
general strike. Trotsky became the leader of the Petersburg 
Soviet. The Tear’s government was completely taken aback, and 
it surrendered to some extent, making promisee about a con¬ 
stitutional assembly and a democratic franohieu. The great citadel 
of autocracy seemed to have fallen. What the peasant revolte 
of the past had failed to do, what the terrorists with their bombs bad 
not succeeded in doing, and whut the moderate liberal constitu¬ 
tionalists with their cautious pleadings could not do, that the workers 
hod done with their general strike. Tsardom, for the hrst time in its 
history, hod to bow down to the common people. It turned out 
later to be an empty victory. But still the memory of it woa a 
beacon of light for the workers. 

The nad promised a constitutional assembly, a Duma, as it 
was called, which means a thin king-placo and not a talking-shop 
like a narliament (from the Freirch parUr). This promise cooled 
the aruour of the moderate liberals, who were satisned. They are 
always easily satisfied. The landlords, frightened by the revolution, 
agreed to somo reforms which bcnefite<l the richer peoiianta. The 
Tsar’s government then faced the real revolutionarioK and, realizing 
their weakness, played up to it. On the one side were the hungry 
workers, more interested in brood and higher wages than in political 
coiwtitutionji, and the poorer poasantry raising the dangerous 
slogan: '*Give us land”; on the other were rovolutiouaries 
chiefly concerned with the political aspect and hoping to get a 
parliament after the w*estorn European model, and not thinking 
much of the real demands or feelings of the masses. Many of the 
botter-class skilled workers who were organized in trade unions 
joined the revolution because they appreciated the political aspect. 
But the masses generally in the cities and the villages wore apathetic. 
Thereupon tho Tsarist government and poliro tried the time- 
honoured method of all despotisms: they created divisions and 
incited those hungry masses against some of tho revolutionary 
groups. The unhappy Jews wero massacred by the Russians, 
the Armenians by tho ’rartars, and there wore even clashes between 
the revolutionary students and the poorer workers. Having broken 
the back of the revolution in this way in various parts of tho country, 
the government attacked tho two storm-centres—Petersburg and 
Moscow. The Petersburg Soviet was easily crushed. In Moscow 
the military helped the rovolutionaries and thore was a five-day 
battle before the Soviet was finally cniahod. Then followed revenge. 
In Moscow it is said that the government put to death 1000 persons 
without trial and imprisoned 70,000. In the whole country about 
14,000 died as a result of the various risings. 

8 o ended, in defeat and disaster, the liusaian revolution of 1905. 
It has been called the prologue to the 1917 revolution, which suc¬ 
ceeded. "The masses need tho schooling of big events " before 
their consciousness can be roused and they can act on a big scale. 
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The events of 1905 provided thorn, ftt a heavy coet, with this 
schooling. 

The Duma was elected, and met in May 1006. It was for from 
being a revolutionary body, hot it was too liberal lor the Tsar's 
liking, and he sent it home after two and a half months. Having 
crushed the revolution, ho cared little for the wratl) of the Duma. 
The dismissed deputies of the Duma, who wero middle*clasK liberal 
constitutionalists, took themselvea to Finland (which was quite 
near Petornburg and which was then a semi-indepet}dent country 
under the Tsar's suzerainty), and c«'dled upon the Russian people 
to refuse to pay tazos and to resist reernitmont to the army and 
navy as a mark of protest against the dismissal of the Duma. 
The deputies wore out of touch with the masses, and there was no 
response to their appeal. 

Next year, in 1^)7, a second Duma wa.s elected. The police 
tried to prevent radical candidates from getting elected by putting 
all manner of difficulticK in their way, and Boniotimes by the simple 
expedient of arresting them. Still the Duma was not to Urn Tsar's 
liking» and ho disinls^ it after three months. The Tear'a govern¬ 
ment now took stops to prevent all undesirables from getting 
elected by changing the electoral law. It succeeded, and the third 
Duma was a highly respectable and conservative body, and it had a 
long life. 

You may wonder wliy the Tsar took the trouble to have these 
feeblo Daman when he was strong enough to carry on as be liked,after 
having cruKhed the 1905 revolution. The reason was fpartly 
to satiHfy Home small groupa in Russia, chiefly the rich landlordH 
and merchants. The situation in the country waa bad. Thu 
people had, no doubt, boon crushed, but they wero sullen and angry. 
So it was thought worth wbilo to koop at least the rich people at the 
top in hand. ^But a raoro important reason uui to impress upon 
Euro{)oan countries that the Tsar was a liberal monarch. Tsarist 
misgovomment and tyranny wero becoming bywords in western 
EurojKj. Wheu the first Duma was dismiseod, a leader of the British 
Liberal Party shouted out, in the House ^ Commons, 1 think, 
*‘The Duma is dead I Long live the Duma! " This showed how 
much sympatliy there was for the Duma. And then the Tsar 
wanted money, and a great dual of it. The thriRy French had been 
lending it to him; it was, indeed, with the help of a French loan 
that the Tsar crushed the 1905 revolution. It was a strange contrast 
—republican France helping autocratic Russia to crush her radicals 
and revolutionaries. But repablican France meant French bankers. 
Anyhow, appearances had to be kept up, and the Duma helped In 
this. 

Meanwhile the European and the world situation was changing 
rapidly. After Russia's defeat by Japan England bad ceased to 
fear Russia os she used to. A new fear had arisen for England, that 
of Germany, both in indust^ and on the sea, which for so long bad 
been Engl^d's preserve. It was fear of Gwmany also that had 
made France so generous with her loans to Russia. This German 
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menace, as it *waa called, drove two ancient enemies to embrace 
each other. In 1907 an Anglo«KuBsiaD treaty was signed which 
settled all their outetanding points o£ dispute, in Afgharustan, 
Persia, and elnewhere. Later, a triple enienU developed between 
England, Franco, and Russia. In the Balkans, Austria waa Russia’s 
rival, and Austria was Germany's ally, and so was Italy on paper. 
8 o the triple enUnU of England, France, and Rn^ia fao^ the triple 
alliance of Germany, Austria, and Italy. And the hosts prepared 
for action while peaceful people slumbered, not knowing the terrors 
that were in store for them. 

These years in Russia, after 1905, were years of reaction. Bol¬ 
shevism and the other revolutionary olomonts had been completely 
crushed. In foreign countries some of the Bolsheviks in exile, like 
I^niii, were carrying on patiently, writing books, and pamphlets, 
and trying to adapt the Marxist theory to changing conditions. 
I'he gulf between Menshevism (the more moderate minority party 
of the Marxists) and Bolshevism mw. Menshevism became more 
prominent during these yean ol reaction. Indeed, although it 
was called the minority party, it hod far more people on its side then. 
From 1012 onwards again a chance crept in the Russian world, and 
rovolntionary activity grow, and with it gmw Bolshevism. By 
the middle of 1014 the air of Petrugrad was thick with talk of revolu* 
tion and, as in i!K)5, largo numbers of political strikes took place. 
And yet—such stuff are revolutions m^o of I —of tho Petersburg 
Bolshevik Committee of seven, it waa discovorod later that three 
were in the Tsarist secret eervice! I'hc Bulshoviks had a BinalJ 
group in the Duma, and the leader of this was Malinowsky. He 
also was fouml to be a police agent! And l^onin trusted him. 

The World War began in August 1914, and this suddenly turned 
attention to the warring fronts, and conscription took away tho 
chief workers, and the revolutioriary n\ovemont dj<^ down. T'he 
Bolsheviks who raised tboir voices against the war wore few, and 
they becamo extremely unpopuh^. 

We have arrived at our appointed post—the World War—and 
we must stop here. But befora I end this loiter 1 should like to 
draw your attention to Ru6Bia4i art and literature. Tsarist Russia, 
with ail its faults, managed to keep up, as most people know, 
wonderful dancing. It prMuced also a series of inostor-writers in 
the nineteenth century who built up a groat literary tradition. 
In both the long novel and the short story they showed an amazing 
mastery. At the beginning of the century there lived Pushkin, 
the oontemporary of Byron and Shelley and Keate,who is said to be 
the greatest of Russian poets. Of the novelists tho famous writers 
of the nineteenth century are Gogol, Turgeniev, Dostoievsky, and 
Tebefchov. Then there is perhaps the greatest of them, Leo Tolstoy, 
who not only w as a genius at wTiting novels, but became a religious and 
spiritual lei^er whose mfruen ce was far-reaching. Indeed, it reached 
Gandhiji, who was then in South Africa, and the two appreciated 
oadi other and corresponded with each other. Tho bond of union 
was the firm faith of both in Don-reaistanoe or non-violence. Accord- 
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ing to Toletoy, this was tho basic teaching of Christ, and Gandhiji 
drew the same conclusion from the old H^adu writing. While 
Tolstoy remained a prophot, liTing up to his convictions, out rather 
cut off from the world, Gandhiji applied this soomingly negative 
thing in an active way to mass problems in South Africa aud India. 

One of the great nineteenth^contury Russian writers is still 
living. He is Maxim GorkiJ 
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Thr nineteenth century I What a long tints wo have been hold 
up by thoHo iOO years 1 For four inonthH, off and on, 1 have written 
to you about this period. and I am a little weary of it, and so perhaps 
will you bo when you twid thoAo IctterH. I began by tclhng you 
that it was a fascinating period, but even fascination a^r a 
while. Wo have really gone beyond tho nittotoonih century and 
arc fairly well advoncod into the twentieth. The year 1914 wQ*i 
our limit. It was in that year that the dogs of war, as the saying 
goes, were let loose on Europe and tbo world. That year fonus 
a turning-point in history. It is the close of one epo^ and the 
boffiiming of another. 

Nineteen hundred and fourteen ! Even that year is before your 
time, and yet it was Iokh than nineteen years ago, and that is not a 
long period oven in human life, much leas in history. But the w'orld 
haa changed so greatly during tboso years, and is changing still, that 
it seems that an ago has passed since then; and 1014 and the years 
that preceded it go back into the history of long ago and bocomo parts 
of a distant past of whicli we read In h^ks, and which is so different 
from our own day. Of these great changes I shall have something 
to tell you latfjf. One warning I shall give you now. Yon arc 
learning geography at school and the geography you learn is very 
different from w hat I had to leam when I was at school in tho years 
before 1914. And it may bo that much of thin geography that you 
are learning to-day, you may have to unlearn before long, even 
as I had to do. Old landmarks, old countriee disappearea in the 
smoke of war, and new ones, with names ditficult to remember, 
took their place. Hundreds irf cities changed tboir names almost 
overnight; 8t. Potereburg became Petrograd and then Leningrad, 
Constantinople must now be called Istambul, Peking is knowm as 
Peiping and, Prague of Bohemia has become Praha of Caocho- 
Slovakia. 

In my loiters about the nineteenth century, I have necessarily 
dealt separately with cootinenta and countries; wo have considered 


1 Gorki died in 1936. 
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dlfforont aspects and different movements also separately. But 
of course you wilJ remember that all this wbb more or less simultaneous, 
and history marched all over the world with its thousands of feet 
together. Science and iitdustry, politics and economics, abundance 
and poverty, capitalism and imperialism, democracy and socialism, 
Darwin and Marx, freedom and bonda^, famine and pestilence, 
war and peace, civilization and barbarism—they all bad their place 
in this strange fabric, and each acted and reacted on the other. 
So if wo are to form a picture in our mind of this period or any 
other period, it must bo a complex and ever-moving and changing 
picture, like a kaleidoecope, although many parts of the picture 
will not bo pleasant to contemplate. 

The dominant feature of this period waa, os we have seen, the 
growth of capitalistic iodustiy by large-scale power production— 
that ifl, production with the help of some mechanical power, like 
water, steam, or electricity (wo have the name powor-lmusc for 
an electricity-generating plant). This had dinerent effeuts in 
different parts of the world, and these offucts were both direct and 
indirect. Thus the production of cloth by the power-loom in 
Lancashire upset conditions in remote Indian villages and put an 
end to many callings there. Capitalistic industry was dynamic; 
by Its very nature it grew bigger and bigger and its hunger was never 
satisfied. Its distinguishing mark was acquisitivenoss; it was 
always out to acquire and hold, and then acquire again. In¬ 
dividuals tried to do so, and so did nations. The society that grow 
up under this system is therefore called an acquisitive society. The 
aim was always to produce more and moro, and to apply the surplus 
wealth thus produced to the building of more factories and railways 
and such-liko undortskkings, and also, of course, to enrich the owners. 
In the pursuit of tins aim everything else was sacrificed. The 
workers who produced the wealth of industry benefited least from 
it, and they, including women and children, had to nass through 
a terrible time before their lot was improved a little. Colonies 
and dopendeocies woro also sacrificed and exploited for the benefit 
of this capitalistic industry amd the nations which possessed it. 

So capitalism wont blindly and ruthlessly forward, leaving many 
victims in its trail. None the loss its march was a triumphant 
progress. Aided by science, it succeeded in many things, and ibis 
success dazzled the world, and seemed to atone for much of the 
misery it bad caused. Incidentally, and without planning de¬ 
liberately for them, it also produced many of tho gc^ things of 
life. But underneath the bright sorfaco and the good there was 
plenty of bod. Indeed, tho most remarkable thing about it was the 
contrasts it produced, and tho moro it grew the sweater wore these 
contrasts; oztrome poverty and extreme wealth; slum and sky¬ 
scraper ; empire-state and dependent exploited colony. Europe 
was the dominant continent, and Asia and Africa the exploited ones. 
For the greater part of the century America was outside the currents 
of world events, but it was going ahead rapidly and building up 
vast resources. In Europe, England was the wealthy and proud 
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&nd emugly satisfied leader of capitalism» and ospeclally of iU 
imperial aspoct. 

The very pace and graapuig nature of capilalisbio industry 
brought matters to a head and produced opposition ft-nd agitation 
and ultimately some checks to protect workers. The early days 
of the factory system bad meant torrihlo exploitation of the workers, 
and especially women and children. Women and children ^vere 
employed in preference to men because they wore cheaper, and they 
were made to work, sometimes eighteen hours a day, in the most 
unhealthy and abominable conditions. At last the State intervened 
and pasa^ laws—factory legislation they are oallod—limiting hours 
of work per day and insisting on better conditions. Women and 
children were especially protected by these laws, but it was a long 
and a hard struggle to pass thorn in face of the strenuousi opposition 
of tho factory-owners. 

Capitalistic industry further led to socialistic and communistic 
ideas which, While they accepted tho now rndus^, oh^engod 
tho basts of capitalism. Working-men's organizations and trade 
unions and internationals also dovolopod. 

Capitalism led to imperialUin, and tho impact of western 
capitalistic industry on long-established economic conditions in 
eastern countries caused havoc there, (iradually even in those 
eastorn countries capitalistio industry took root and began to grow. 
Natioualism also grow there as a challenge to the imperialism of the 
West. 

So capitalism shook up tho world, and in spite of the terrible 
human misery it caused, it was, on the whole, a beueficent movement, 
at any rate in the West. It brought in its train groat material pro¬ 
gress and raised tremondously the standards of human well-being. 
Tho common man became far more important than be had over 
boon. In practice he did not have much of a say in anytliing, in 
spite of an illusory vote, but in theory bis status greJ' in tho State, 
and with this bis self-respect incroseed. This aj>plies, of course, 
to the western countrios, wncro capitalistio industry had established 
itself. There w'as a vast accumulation of knowledge, and science 
<lid wonders, and its thousand applications to life made life easier 
for everybody. Medicine, oepocially in its preventive aspects, 
and sanitation, b^an to suppress and root out many diseases which 
had been a curse to man. To mention one instance: the origin 
and prevention of malaria were discovered, and there is no doubt 
now that it can be rooted out of an area if the necessary steps are 
taken. The fact that malaria still continues and has millions of 
victims in India and elsewhere is not the fault of science, but of a 
careless government and an ignorant populace. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of we century was the progress 
in the methods of transportation and communication. Tho railway 
and tho steam^p and the electric tele^^ph and tho motor-oar 
changed tho world completely, and made it for all human purposes 
a vastly different place from what it bad always been. The world 
shrank, and its inhabitants grew nearer to each other, and could 
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bee much more of each other» and, with mutual knowledge, coany 
barrieru, bom of ignorance, went down. Common ideas began to 
spread which produced aome measure of uniformity all oyer the 
world. Right at the end of the period we are diBousBing came 
wireless telegraphy and Dying. They are common enough now, 
and you have fcmn up in an aeroplane several times, and joumeved 
by it, without thinl^g much oi it. The development of wireless 
telegraphy and dying belongs to the twentieth century and our own 
timcK. Peofile bad often gone up in bodoonR, but no one, except 
in old myths and stories, tho flying carpets of the Arabian Nights, 
and the urankhaiold of our Indian stories, had gone up on anywing 
which was heavier than air. The first persons to succeed in going 
up in a beavier>tban-air machine, the parent of the present aeroplane, 
were two American brothers, Wilbur and Orville Wright. They 
flew less than 300 yanin in December 1003, but, even so, they had 
done something w*hich had not boon done lx)fore. After that there 
wus continuous progress in flying, and I remember tho excitement 
that was caused in 1009 when the Frenchman Bldriot flew over the 
English Channel from France to Enghuid. Soon afU^rwards I 
saw tho flrst aeroplane fly over the li)iffel Tower in Paris. And 
many years later, in May 10:^7, you and 1 wetu pi-esont in Paris 
when Cbailes Lindbergh catno like a tdlver arrow flashing acrosN the 
Atlantic and landed at XjC Dourget. the aetodroiiio of Paris. 

All this goes to the credit side of this period when capitalistic 
mdiistry was dominant. Man oer(*ninly did wonderful things during 
this centui^. And one thing more to tlie credit side. Ab greedy 
and grasping capitalism grew*, a check to it was devised in the 
oo»operativo movemoQt. This wan a combination of people to buy 
or soil goods in common and divide up the profits among thorn* 
selves. The ordinary capitalist way was the competitive cutthroat 
way where each person tried to ovor*reach the other. The co¬ 
operative wa^ was baeod on mutual co-operation. You must have 
seen many co-operative stores. The co-operative movement grew 
greatly in Europe in the runoteentb century. Perhaps it suoceeded 
most in the little country of Denmark. 

On the political side there was a growth of democratic ideas, 
and more and more people got the right to vote for their parliaments 
and assemblies. But this franchise, or right to vote, was limited 
to men, and women, however capable they might otherwise bo, were 
not considered good or wise enough to have this right. Many 
women resented this, and in England a groat agitation was organized 
by the women during the early years of the twentieth century. 
Ine woman suffrage movomont this was called, and because men 
did not treat it seriously and paid little attention to it, tbe women 
suffragettes took to forcible and oven violent methods to compel 
attention. They upset the business of Fariiament by creating 

scenes ’* and bodily attacked British Cabinet Ministers, so that 
these ministers had to bo under continual police protection. 
Organized violence on a big scale also took place, and many women 
wore sent to gaol, where they started hunger-striking. Thereupon 
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they were let out» &nd ae soon aa they got well again thoy were 
put baok in prison. Parliament paas^ a special law to permit 
this being done* and this was popularly called the ** Cat and Mouse 
Act These methods of the sufTragettes* howeror* were certainly 
successful in attracting widespread attention. A fow years later* 
after the World War b^an> women's right to the rote was recognized. 

The women's movement* or the feminist movement as it is often 
called, was not coniined to asking for votes. Equality with men 
in everything was demanded. The position of women in the West 
was very bad till quite recent timoK. They had few righU. English 
women could not oven own property under the law, the husband 
took the lot, even his wife's earningH. Thoy were thufl even worse 
off legally than women are to«day under Hindu law, and that is 
bad enough. Women in the West were, indeed, a subject race, 
as in a liOBt of ways Indian women are now. Long l^fore the 
notation for votes began, women bad demanded equal treatment 
with men in other respects. At lengtli, in the 'eighties, in England 
they were given some rights as to owning property. Women mxc- 
ccedud in tluH partly b^uso factory-owners favoured it; thoy 
thought that if women couhl keep their eamiogs, this would bo an 
inducement for them to work in the factories. 

On every side wo note g^t changes, but not so in the ways of 
governments. The great Powers continued to follow the metliods 
of intrigue and deception recommondod long ago by the Florentine 
Machiavclli, and years l>cfore him by Indian minister, 
Chanakya. There was ceaaeloKH rivalry between them, and secret 
treaties and alliances, and each Power was always trying to over- 
reach the other. Europe, as wo have seen, playod the active atirl 
aggressive rdlc; Asia the passive. America's p^ in world politics 
was relatively small hc<*auso of her own prcoocupations. 

With the growth of nationalism the idea of ruy country right or 
wrong " davclope<l, and nations gloried in doing things which, in 
the COHO of individuals, w'cre considered bad and immoral. Tlius a 
strange contrast grew between the morality of individuals and 
that of nations. Thoro was a vast difference between the two, 
and the very vices of individuals became the virtuea of nations. 
Selfishness, greed, arrogance, vulgarity were considered utterly 
bad and intolerable in the case of individual men and women. 
But in the case of large groups, of nations, they were praised and 
encouraged under the nomc cloak of patrioti»ni and love of country. 
Even murder and killing become praiseworthy if large groups of 
nations undertake it against one another. A recent author has 
told us, and he is perfectly right, that civilization has Income a 
device for delegating the vices of individuals to larger and larger 
communittee 
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THE WORLD WAR BEGINS 

March 23, 1933 

I FiKi^nsD off my Ust loitor by poiiiiuig out to you how yicioits 
and immoral nations wero when aoaling with each other. They 
considered it a siffo of their indopendonce to adopt m oIToneive and 
intolerant attitude towards others* wherever they could afford to do 
this, and a doff-iii-the>masger policy. Thoro was no authority to 
tell them to benave* for were they not independent, and would not 
interference be resented 1 The only ebook on their behaviour was 
fear of consequences. So tho strong woro respected to some extent 
and the weak wore bullied. 

This national rivalry was really an inevitable result of tho growth 
of capitalistio industry. We have seen how an ever-growing demand 
for markets and raw materials made tiio capitalist Powerr, race 
round tho world for empire. Thoy rushed about in Asia and Africa 
seizing as much territory os pouiblo in order to exploit it. Ilaving 
covert the world, there was nowhere else to sprcml, so the imperialist 
Powers began glaring at each other and coveting each other*s pos- 
sessions. Thoro were frequent clashes between these gn^at I'owors 
in Asia and Africa and Europe, and angry passions flaiwl up, and 
war seemed to hang in the balance. Some oi the Powers were letter 
off than the others* and England, with her industrial lead and vast 
empire, seemed to be the most fortunate of all. But even England 
was not satished, for the more one has the more one wants. Vast 
schemes for the extension of her emptio floated in the brains of her 

empiro-buildors**, scheineH of an Airicoii empire extending without 
break from north to south, from Cairo to the Cape. England was 
also worried by the competition of Oorinany and the United States 
in industry. These countries were making manufactured goods 
cheaper than England, and were thus stealing England's markets 
from her. 

If England the fortunate was not satisfied, tho oUiers u ore even 
more dissatisfied. And especially Gormany* which hod joined the 
great Powers rather iate in the day and found all the ripe plums 
gone. She had mode vast progress in science, education, and 
industry, and bad at the same time built up a nuigruflccut amy. 
Even in social-reform legislation for hor workers she was ahead of 
other countries, including England. Although the world was largely 
occupied by the other imperialist Powers when Germany came on 
the scene and tho avenues of exploitation wero limited, by sheer 
hard work and solf-disoipline she became the strongest and most 
efficient Power of the age of industrial capitalism. Her merchant- 
ships were to be seen in every port, and hor own ports* Hamburg 
ana Bremen, wore among the greatest of world porta. The German 
mercantile man no not only carried German goods to distant countries, 
it captured also the oarrying-trade of other countries. 
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It is not surprising that this now imperial Gonoany with this 
Buooess achievea, and fully conscious of her strength, chafed at tho 
limitations placed on her further growth. Prussia was the loader 
of the German Empire, and tho Prussian landlord and military class 
which was in power has never boon known for its humility. They 
were aggressive and took pride in being ruthlessly bo, and they found 
an ideal leader of this assertive and bumptious spirit in their Emperor 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, of tho bouse of HohenzoUern. The Kaiser went 
about proclaiming that Germany was going to be the leader of tlie 
world; that she wanted a place in tho sun; that her future was on 
the soa; that it was her mission to spread her KuUur^ or culture, 
throughout the world. 

Now, all this had been said before by oilier people and other 
nations. England’s ''Wliito Man's Burden ” and I'ranco’s **Civiluunc 
Mission ” were of tho same family as Germany*s KmUut. England 
claimed to be, and was in fact, supremo on tbe soas. The Kaiser 
said for Germany, rather crudoly and bombastically, what many 
Englishmen had clatmcKl for England, with this differenoe, that 
England was in posscs^don and Germany was not. None tho loss the 
Kaiser’s bombastic utterances greatly ^irritated the British; the 
idoa that any other nat ion sliould even think of becoming the lecu^ing 
nation in tho world wan osiTemely distasteful to them. It was a 
kind of heresy, an c)bviouH attack on England, which considered 
herself the leading nation. As for tho soa, this had boon cunsidorod 
a prosurvo of England ever siuoo Napoleon’s defeat at Trafalgar 100 
years before, and to tho English it seemed highly improper for 
Germany or any other nation to challenge ibis position. If Britain 
ceaMcd to bo strong at soa, what would become of her far*flung empire! 

Tho Kaisor’s ehalleiigos and threats were bad enough; what was 
worse was that ho actually followed it up by uiorcaaing bis navy. 
This completely upset the tompors and nerves of the British, and 
they also began to increase their navy. Thus a naval race l^^n 
between the two, and newspapers of both eountrios kept up a shrieking 
agitation demanding more and more battleships and increasing 
national hatred. 

This was one danger zone in Europe. There were many others. 
France and Germany were, of course, old rivals, and bitter memories 
of tho defeat of 1870 rankled Id the minds of the French, who 
dreamed of revenge. The Balkans were always a powder-box where 
various interests clashed. Germany also began to make friends 
with Turkey with a view to developing her infiuence in western Asia. 
It was proposed to build a railway to Baghdad connecting this city 
with Constantinople and Europe. Tbe proposal was an eminently 
desirable one, but because Germany wanted to control this Baghdad 
Railway, national }ealonaiee wore aroused. 

Gradually the fear of war spread in Europe and in self-defence 
tbe Powers sought alliances. Tbe great Powers lined up in two 
groups : the Triple AJhanoe of Germany, Austria, and Italy, and 
the Triple Eutente of England, France, and Russia. Italy was a 
very lukewarm member oi the Triple Alliance and, as a matter of 
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fact, in tho event of war Ahe broke her word and joined the other 
aide. Austria was a rajnshaokie empire, big on the map, but full of 
diaoordant etomente, with beautiful Vienna, a great contte of science 
and mudo and art, as the capital. So in effect the Triple Alliance 
meant Germany. But of course before the test came no one knew 
bow Italy and Austria would shape. 

So fear reigned in Europe, and fear is a terrible thing. Each 
country went on preparing for war and arming itself to me utter¬ 
most. There was an annament race, and the curious part of such 
oompetition is that if one country increases Its armaments the other 
oountries are forced to do likewise. The big private firms which 
made armaments—that is guns, battle-ships, ammunition, and all 
the other material for war—naturally reaped a rich harvest and 
waxed fat. They went further, and actually started war-scares to 
induce oountriee to purchase more arms from them. These arma¬ 
ment firms were very rich and powerful, and many high officials and 
ministers in England, France, Germany, and elsewhere held shares 
in them, and were thus iDtarested in their prosperity. Prosperity 
to an armament firm comes with war-scares and with wars. So 
thiN was the amaaing position, that ministerA and officials of many 
governments were finuni^ialiy interested in war I These firms tried 
other ways also of promoting war expenditure by different countries. 
They bought up newAjjapers to infiuenoe public opinion, and often 
brik«d govemmeut officials, and spread false reports to excite 
people. What a terrible thing is this armament industry which lives 
by the death of others, and which does not hesitate to enoourage 
and bring about the horrors of war so that it may make profit out 
of it! Tills industry helped to some extent to hasten the war of 
1014. Even to-day it in playing the Bamo game. 

In the midst of this talk of war I must tell you of a curious attempt 
at peace. The Tsar Nicholas II of Russia, of aU peraonn, suggested 
to ^e Powers that they should meat t^ether to bring about an era 
of universal peace. This was the Tsar who was crushing every 
liberal movement in his empire and peopling Siberia with bis con¬ 
victs I It seems almost a that he should talk of peace. But 
probably he waa honest about it, for peace to him meant a perpetua¬ 
tion of existing conditions and his own autocracy. In response to 
his invitation, two Peace Conferenoes were hold at the Hague in 
Holland in 1899 and 1907. Nothing of the least importance was 
done there. Peace cannot suddenly aesoend from the heavens. It 
can only come when the root-causes of trouble are removed. 

I have told you a great deal about the rivalries and fears of the 
great Powers. The poor small nations are ignored, except those 
that misbehave. In the zKHlh of Europe there are some small 
oountries which deserve attention because tiiey are so very different 
Ixom the greedy and graeping Powers. There are Norway 
and Sweden in Scandinavia and Deomask just below them. These 
oountries are not far from the Arctic regions; they Me cold and hard 
to live in. They can support only a small population. But because 
they are outside the great Power circle of haded and jealonsy and 
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rivalry^ thoy live a poaceful life and spend tlicir encrgioe in civilizetl 
ways. Science douriahee there and fine literatures have grown. 
Norway and Sweden were joined together and formed one State till 
1900. in that year Norway decided to break away and carry on a 
separate existence. So the two oountriea decided peacefully to 
break their bonds, and since then thoy have been separate independ> 
ent States. There was no war or attempt to compel one country 
by another, and both continued to live as friendly neighbours. 

Little Denmark has set an e.^ample to the big countries and small 
by abolishing her army and navy. It is a peasant nation, a country 
of small farmers, wliere the difierence between rich and i>oor is not 
much. This equalization is largely duo to the great development of 
the CO •operative movement there. 

But all the small countries of Europe are not paragons of virtue 
like Denmark. Holland, small itself, still holds sway over a largo 
empire in the East Indies (Java, Sumatra, etc.). Next to it, Belgium 
exploits the Congo in Africa. Its real importance in European 
politics, however, comes from its position. It is almost on the high¬ 
way botwoon France and Germany, and in any war between these 
countrioa it is almost sure to be dragged in. Waterloo, you will 
remember, ie near Brussels in Belgium. For this reason Belgium 
used to be called the cockpit oi Europe The priiioi}>al great 
Powers came to an agreemont to respect the neutrality of Belgium 
in case of war, but, as we shall see, when war did oomo this agroo« 
ment and promise went to pieces. 

But the most troublesome of all small countries in Europe or else* 
where are in the Balkans. This hotch-potch of peoples and races, 
with generations of anituoKity and rivalry behind teem, ie full of 
mutual hatred and conBici. The Balkan Wars of 1012 and 1912 
were extraordinarily bloody, and in a short time and within a short 
ares there wore enormous losses. The Bulgarians are said to have 
committed horrible atrocities on the refugee and retreating Turks. 
The Turks thomsolves had a very bad record in earlier years. 
Serbia (now a part of Yugoslavia) developed a most sinister loputa- 
tioD for assassination. A secret murder gang of so-called patriots, 
named the Black Hand,'’ and including among its members many 
high officials of the State, was responsible for a bunch of peculiarly 
horrible murders. The King and Queen of the country. King 
Alexander and Queen Dn^, together with the Queen's brothers, 
the Prime Minister and some others, were all murdered in a dis* 
guating manner. This was just a palace revolution and another 
person was made king. 

So the twentieth century opened with thunder and lightning in the 
air of Europe, and as year succeeded year, the weather grew stonnief. 
Complications and entanglements grew, and the life of Europe was 
tied up more and more in knots—knots which were to be out ulti* 
mately by war. All the Powers expected war to ocune and prepared 
for it feverishly, and yet perhaps none of them was keen on it. 
'Ihey all feared it to some extent, for no one could prophesv witli 
ct*rtainty what the result of war would be. And yet fear Iteelf drove 
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tbem on to war. An 1 bftve told you, tho two adea in Euroj>e lined 
up against each other. *'Tbe Imlanco of power’* it was caUcnl, 
a Tory delicate balance which a little push could throw over. Japan, 
although far away from Europe, and not much interested in its 
local problems, was also a party to ite alliances and this balance of 
power. For Japan was England’s ally. This alliance was meant to 

C tect English interests in tho East, and especially In India. It 
[ been made in the days of Anglo-Russian rivalry, and still 
continued, although England and Hussia were now on the same 
side. America was the only groat Power which held aloof from this 
European system of alliances and balances. 

So matters stood in 1914. You will romomber that at this time 
England was having a lot of troubfe in Ireland over the Home Rule 
Bill. Ulster was rebelling, volunteers wore drilling in tho north STid 
in the south, and there was talk of civil w'ar in Ireland. It is voiy 
likely that the German Govommont thought that the Irish trouble 
would keep England busy and that she would not interfere if s 
European war took place. The English Government was, as a 
matter of fact, privately committed to joining Franco in c^ase of 
war, but this was not publicly known. 

Juno 2S, 1914—that was the date on which the spark was lighted 
which kindled the blaze. The Archduke Francis Ferdinand was 
tho heir to tlio Austrian throne. He went to visit Serojevo. tlie 
oajiital of Bosnia in the Balkans. This Bosnia, as I have told you, 
had boon annexed by Austria a few years earlier when the Young 
Turks were trying to get rid of their sultan. As the Archduke, with 
his wife sitting by Inm in an open carriage, was going along tho 
streots of Serajovo, he was shot at and both be and his wife were 
killed. Tho government and people of Austria w'cre in a rage and 
accused the Serbian Government (Serbia was tho neighbour of 
Bosnia) of complicity in this crime. The Serbian Govomment of 
course denied this. Inquiries made long aftonvards have gone to 
show that the Serbian Govommont, though not renponsible for the 
murder, ^as not wholly ignorant of the preparations made for it. 
The I'esponsibility for l^o murder must l^ely rest, however, with 
the Serbian Black Hand ” organization. 

Tho Austrian Govenunent, partly through anger and largely 
through policy, took up a very aggrrsaivo attitude towards Serbia. 
U bod evidently decided to humble Serbia for good, and relied on 
the powerful hdp of Germany in case of a bigger war. So Serbian 
apologies were zxot aoc^ted, and on July 23, 1914, Austria sent a 
final ultimatam to Serbia. Five days Mot, on July 23, Austria 
declared war ou Serbia. 

Austrian policy was largely in the hands of a vain and foolish 
minister who was bent on war. TJie aged Emperor Francis Joseph 
(who had been on the Austrian throne ainco 1348) was induced to 
agree, and a half-promise of help from Gennany was construed to 
mean a full assurance. As a matter of fact, apart from Austria 
probably none of the other great Powers was eager for u ar just then. 
Germany, with all lier readiness and pugnacity, was not keen, and 
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Kaiser WiUielm II even tried in a half*hearied waf to prevent it. 
England and France were not keen on war. The Kubsiod Govern* 
ment meant the Tear, a weak and fooliab person, surrounded by 
knaves and fools of bis own choice, and swayed by them hither and 
thither. Yet in the bands of this man lay the fate of millions. He 
himself was on the whole averse to the war, but his advisers frigitt* 
coed him with the consequences of delay and got him to agree to 
the mobilization of the army. This mobili^tion " meant the 
calling up of the troops for active Bervice, and in a vast country like 
Russia, this process took time. Fear of a German attack perhaps 
burned Russian mobilization. News of this mobilization, which 
took place on July 30. frightened Gormany, and she demanded that 
Russia should stop it. But there was no stopping the huge war 
machine now. Two days later, on August 1, wnxLany mobilized 
and declared war on Russia and I'Wice, and almost immediately 
vast German armies started invading Bel^um to go to France that 
way, as it was easier. Poor Belgium had not harmed Germany, 
but when nations light for life and death they care little for su^ 
trides or for promises mode. The German Government had asked 
Bclgitim s pcrmi.SKion to send its army through Belgium; such 
permission was naturally and indignantly refused. 

A great outcry arose in England and elsewhere on account of this 
violation of Belgian neutrality, and England made this the baais of 
ileolaring war herself against Germany. As a matter of fact 
England's choice had bwn made long ago, and the question of 
Belgium came as a convenient excuse. It now appears that even 
tlie Frencli army had prepared plans in the pre-war yeara for taking 
their armios across Belgium to attack Germany, should this be con¬ 
sidered neoesnary. Anyhow, England tried to pose as a great 
defender of right and truth and a champion of small nations, oe 
against Germany, who was said to have treated her solemn promises 
and treaties aa just eoraps of paper At midnight on August 4, 
England declai^ war againxt Germany, but she had taken the 
precaution of sending her army—the British Expeditionai^ Forces 
aoroea the Channel secretly a day earlier to prevent any mishap. 
So that while the world thought tt^t the question of England joining 
or not still hung in the balance, British troope were already on the 
Continent. 

Austria, Russia, Germany, France, England, were all involved in 
the war now, and of course little Serbia also, who was partly the 
immediate cause of this outbreak. What of Italy, the ally of 
Germany and Austria t Italy, held aloof, Italy watched to aee on 
which side the advantage lay, Italy bargained, and ultimately, six 
months later, Italy demiitely joini^ the Fiwcb-English-Russian 
side against her old liliee. 

So the first days of August 1914 saw tiie gathering and the march¬ 
ing of the armies of Europe. What were these armies t In the old 
days armies consisted of a number of profeosional soldiers. They 
were permanent armies. The French Mvolutaon, however, made a 
great difference. When the Revolution was in danger from foreign 
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attack, the ordinary citizens wero enrolled and trained in large 
numbers. From that time onwards there was a tendency in Europe 
to replace the professional voluntary armioe uf limited numbers by 
conscript armies—^that is, armies in which all the able-bodied men 
of the country were for cod to serve. Thus this universal military 
service of the able-bodied men was a child of the French Revolution. 
It spread all over the Continont, where every young man for two 
years or more had to receive military training in camp and later 
was bound to serve when called upon to do so. Thus an army on 
active war service meant practicallv the whole of the male youth 
of the nation. This was so in France, Germany, Austria, and 
Russiat and mobilization in these countries meant the calling up of 
these young men from their homes in distant towns and village. 
In England there wom no universal service of this kind when the war 
began. Relying on her powerful navy, she ke]>t a relatively small 

f iermanent and voluntary army. During the war. however, she 
el) irito line with the other countries and introduced conscription, 
or compulsory military service. 

This universal military service meant that the whole nation was 
in anuH. The onlers of niobi1iz}Lti<»n aifeoied every town, every 
village, every family. In the greater part of Europe, life suddenly 
still in those early days of August, and young men loft millions 
of homes never to return. Everywhere there was a marching and a 
tramping, an<l cheers for the troops, and tremendous displays of 
patriotic fervour, and a tightening of the heart-strings, and also a 
certain Ugbt-heartodness, for the horrors of the years to come were 
little realized then. 

This passionate patriotism swept everybody away. The socialists, 
who had talked so loudly of internationalism, the Marxists, who had 
called on the workers of the world to unite against the common 
enemy capitalism, wore themselves swept off their foot and joined 
this oapit^ists’ war as fervent patriots. Some few held their ground, 
but they were despised and cursed and often mnishod. Most people 
went mad with hatred of the enemy. While English and German 
workers killod each other, the learned men and scientists and pro¬ 
fessors of both countries, as well, as of other warring countries, 
cursed each other, and believed the most horrible stories about 
each other. 

So with the of the war ended the epocli of the nineteenth 

century. The majestic and calmly flowing river of western civiliza¬ 
tion was suddenly Bwallow*ed up in the whirlpool of war. The old 
world was gone for ever. Something new emerged from that whirl¬ 
pool more than four years afterwards. 
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INDIA ON THE EVE OF THE WAR 

March 20, 1933 

It ie a long tiino since I wrote to you about India. I feel tempted 
to uome bocK to this Bubjoct and to toll you how India fared on the 
eve of the war period. I have decided to give in to the temptation. 

In several long lettorB we have already examined some a 82 )ects of 
Indian life and of British rule in India during the nineteenth century. 
The dominant feature of this ])eriod appears to be the strengthening 
of the British hold on India and Uie accompanying orploitatioD of 
the country. India wan held down by a triplo army of occupation-^ 
military, civil, and commercial. The British mifitary forcce, and 
the Indian mercenary army under British ofljcurs, were obvious 
enough os an alien army of occupation. But an oven more powerful 
hold was that of the civil service, an irroKponsible and highly 
centralized bureaucracy ; and the third army, the commercial one, 
woH BupporUxl by ihofto two, and was the most dangerous of all, as 
most of tlio exploitation was done by this, or on its behalf, and ite 
ways of exploiting the country woro not so obvious as tlioso of the 
other two. Inde^, for a long time, and to some extont oven now, 
eminent Indians objected far inoru to the first two, and did not seem 
to attach the samu importance to the third. 

One of the consistent aims of British policy in India whs to 
create voHied interests which, being of their own making, would 
rely upon them and become Uieir supports in India. In ibis way 
the feudal princes were strengthened and the big zaviindar and 
taluqadar class created, and ovoti social conservatism encouraged in 
the name of religious non«intcrforenco. All these vested interests 
were thomsclvos intorostod in the exploitation of the country, and 
indeed could exist only because of tliis exploitation. The biggost 
vested interest created in India was that of British icapital. 

A ftatemont made by an Englisli statesman, Lord Salisbury, who 
was Secretary of State for India, has often b^n quoted, and, as it 
IB illuminating, I shall give it to you hero. Ho said in 1875 : 

As India must be bled, the lancet should be diroefed to the 
parts wiiere the blood is coneesfed, or at leant is sufficient, not to 
thoHf' wiiich are already feeble from want of it.*' 

The British occupation of India and the policy they pursued here 
produced many results, some of which were not welcome to the 
British. But even individuals can seldom control all the results of 
their actions, much less can nations. Often enough among the 
results of certain activitiee are now forces which oppose those very 
activities, and fight them, and overcome them. Imperialism pro* 
duoes nationalism; capitalism produces largo aggregations of 
working men in factories, who unito and combat the capitalist 
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owners. OoTeroment ropreesioo laeuut to etifle & movement and 
aupproas a people actually results often in Btrengthcnmg and steeling 
them, and thus preparing them for final victory. 

We have seen that British industrial policy in India led to increas¬ 
ing ruralization—that is, more and more people, having no other 
occupations, drifted back from the towDs to the villages. The 
burden on the land grew, and the holdings of the peasantry—that is, 
the area of their farms or fields—grew ever smaller. Most of those 
holdings became uneconomic ", which means that they were not 
big enough to give the cultivator the minimum income for even the 
bare noceseities of life. But he had no alternative; he could only 
cofT}’ on, usually getting more and more into debt. The land 
policy of the British Government made matters worse, especially 
in the taluqadari and big laminddri areas. Both in these areas and 
in the areas where peasant prophetorsLip prevailed, peasants worn 
evicted from their noldings for non-iiay'ment of revenue to govern¬ 
ment or rent to the zamintlar. As a result of this, and because of 
the continual pressure of new comers for land, a large class of land¬ 
less labourers grew up in the rural areas, ami there were, as I have 
told you, many droa^iful famines. 

This large dt/^possessed clam was hungry for land to cultivate, 
but there was not enough land to go round. In the zantlnduri areas 
the landlordn took advantago of this demand by raising rents. Some 
tenancy laws mode to protect the tenant prohibit^ the sudden 
raising of rents beyond a certain percentage. But these were got 
over in a variety of ways and all manner of illegal duos were charged. 
In an Oudh lalugodari estate I was told once of over fifty different 
kinds of illegal duoa ! The chief of these was yiazrdna, a kind of 
premium which is paid by the tenant right at the beginning. How 
can tho poor tenants make these various payments t They cam only 
<io so by borrowing from the baniot the village hanker. It is folly 
to borrow when tlioro is no prospect of or ability to pay back. But 
what is tho i>oor peasant to do! He seea no hope anywhere; at 
any cost ho wonts land to till, hoping against boiw that something 
will turn up. Tho result is that often enough in spite of his borrow* 
ings he cannot meet the demands of the landlord, and he is ejected 
from his holding, and again joins the class of landless labourers. 

Both the peasant proprietor and tho tenant, as well os many a 
landless labourer, become victims of the iania. They can never 
got rid of tho debt. Whenever they cam a littio they pay, but th<^ 
interest swallows this up and the old debt remains. There are very 
few checks on the bania fleecing thorn. In effect they become bound 
down to him as serfs. The poor tenant is in a way doubly a serf— 
tho zamindar's and the hania'e. 

Obviously this kind of thing cannot continue for very long. A 
time will come when the peasants are wholly unable to meet any of 
the demands made upon them, and the bania refuses to advance 
more money, and the xofntndor also is hard hit. It is a system which 
on the face of it ha;i elements of deoay and instabihiy. The recent 
agrarian troubles we have had all over the oouutzy would seem to 
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point out thftt the system is now cracking up and cannot long 
survive. 

I am alraid 1 have been repeating in tiiis letter what 1 have aald 
a trifle differently perhape in a previous letter. But I wish yoo to 
appreciate that Inoia means these mlUions of unhappy agriculturists» 
and not a handful of nuddle*claes folk who fill the picture. 

The existence of a large dispoeeeoood class of landless labourers 
made the starting of big factories easy. Such factories can only be 
run if there are enough people (indeed more than enough) who are 
prepared to work for w^es. The man who has got a bit of land 
does not want to leave it. Large numbers of landless unemployed 
arc therefore necessary for the factory system, and the more there 
are, the easier it is for thu factory-owners to t^t down wages and 
control them. 

JuHt about this time, as I think I have told you already, a now 
middle class gradually arose in India and accumulated some capital 
for inyestTnent. So that as the money was there and the labour 
was there, the result was factories. But niost ol* the capital invested 
in India was foreign (British) capital. These factories were not 
cn(X)uragcd by the British (lovcmniont. They wont ouutrary to 
Its policy of loping Imlia a purely agricultural country, providing 
England wltli raw matenaU and consuming England's manufactured 
goods. But the conditionK, which 1 have pointed out above, were 
such that big machine production hod to begin in India, and the 
British Government could not easily stop it. So factorius grew in 
spite of the government's disapproval. One of the ways of enowing 
this disapproval was a tax on inaohinery enteriug India, another was 
the Cotton Excise duty, a tax actually on what Indian cotton mills 
produced. 

The greatest of tlio early Indian industrialists was Jamsbedji 
Nasarwatiji Tata. He stort^ many industries; tlio biggest of those 
was the Tata Iron and Steel Co. at Sakchi in Bobor. This was 
started in 1907, and it b^an to function in 1912. I'be iron industry 
is one of the " basic ’’ industries, as they are called. Bo mu(m 
depends on iron nowadays that a country without an iron industry 
is largely dep^dent on others. The Tata iron-works are a huge 
alTair. The village of Sakchi has now become the city of Jamsbed- 

f ur, and the railway station a little way off is called Tatanagar. 
ron-works are espeoiaily valuable in war-time, as they can produce 
munitions of war. It was fortunate for the British Government 
in India that the Tata works were in existence when the World 
War began. 

Labour conditions in Indian factories were very bad. They 
resembled the conditions in EngUsh factoriee of the early nineteenth 
oentury. The wages were low becauee of the largo numbere of 
unemployed landless pe^le, and the hours of work were very long. 
1ii 1911 ^e first gene^ Indian Factory Act was passed. Even this 
Act fixed a twelve-hour day for men, and six hours for children. 

These factories did not swallow up all the laodlees labourers. 
Large numbers went to the tea and other pUntatioos in Assam and 
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otiier parts of India. The conditions under which they served in 
these plantations made them, for the time they were there, serfs of 
their employers. 

Over 2,000,000 ^verty-stricken Indian workers emigrated to 
forelcD countries. Most of them went to the plantations of Ceylon 
and Malay. Many also went to the lAjands of Mauritius (in the 
Indian Ocean, off Madagascar), Trinidad (just north of South 
America), and Fiji (near Australia); and to South Africa, East 
Africa, and liritish Guiana (in South America). To many of these 
places they wont as indentured workers, which meant practioaUy 
that they were serfs. The '' indenture was the document which 
contained the contract made with tlieso workerri, and under which 
they were the slaves of their employers. Many horrible accounts of 
the indonture system roschiKl India, especially from Fiji, so that 
there was an agitation here and the system was abolished. 

So much for the peasantry, labour, and the emigrants. TJiese 
were Uie poor, silent, and long-suffering masses of India. Tbo really 
vocal class was the new middle dasa, which waa practically a child 
of tlio British ootinecUou, but which none the leas began criticizing 
it. It grew, aiirl with it mw the national movement which, you 
^vill rejiiefuber, vmw to ahead in 1907-K, when a mass movement 
shook J3eugMi uud the National (k^ngress split up into two factions— 
the KxtremiMb^ and Uio Moderate. The British followed their 
usual |>oljcy of crudung the advanced group and trying to win over 
tho moderate group with Home minor r^orms. At this time also a 
new* factor ap|fcarod rm the Hccno—the political claims for separate 
and special treatment of tho Muslims as a minority. It is well 
known now that then the government encouruged these demands, 
in order to create a division among Indians, and thus check the 
grfiwtU of nationalism. 

For the moment the British Govemiuent succeeded in its policy. 
Lokamanya Tilak was in prison and his party suppressed; the 
Moderates liad cordially welcomed some reforms in the administra¬ 
tion (called the Minto-Morley reforms from the names of the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State at the time), which gave no power to the 
Indians. A little later the annulment of the Partition of Bengal 
appeased Bengali sentiment. Tho political movemont of 1D07 and 
onwards be<'ame Etgain tho spare-time hobby of armchair people. 
So that in 1914, when the war came, there was little active poiiUcaJ 
lifo in the country. The NatioiuJ Congrese, representing the 
Moderates only, met once a year and passed some academic resolu¬ 
tions, and did nothing else. Nationalism was at a low ebb. 

Apart from the political fi^d, there had been other reactaons from 
oontsbot with the West. The religious ideas of the new middle classes 
(but not of the masses) were inlluenced, and new movemente arose 
like the Brahtno Samai and the Arya Samaj, and the caste system 
began to loee its hgimtj. There was a omturaJ awakening also, 
eH/)eoiaUy in Bengal. Bengali writers made the Bengali language 
the riolMt of India’s modem languam, and Bengal produced one 
of the greatest of our oountrymen oi this ago, the p^t Rabindra 
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N&tli Tagore» Tvbo is happily stUl with ub. Bengal also pi'oduood 
g^t men of science : Sir Jogadiab Chandra Bose and Sir ProfuUa 
Chandra Ray. Two other groat Indian ecioDtidts whoso names I 
might mention hero are liamanijam and Sir Chandraahokhara 
Vonkata Raman. India was thus ezcelling in science, the very 
thing which had been the foundation of Eurono’H greatness. 

One other name 1 might also mention here. It is of Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal, a jKKit of genius in Urdu, and ospeoially Persian. Ho has 
writton some beautiful poetry of nationalism. Unhappily lie loft 
poetry in his later years and devoted himself to other work. 

While India was politically dormant in the pro-war years, a far 
country saw a gallant and a unique struggle for India's honour. 
This W6A South Africa, where large numbers of Indian labourers and 
some merchauU had emigrated. They were humiliated and ill* 
troatod in a host of ways, for racial arrogance reigned supreme there. 
It BO hapitenod that a young Indian barrister was taken to vSouth 
Africa to ap>>car in a law^case. He saw the condition of his fellow- 
countrymen, and he was humiliated and distressed by it*. He 
roHolvod to do his best to help them. For many years he laboured 
quietlv, giving up his profoesion ami his bolongingn and devoting 
hiuieelf entirely to the cause ho had espoused. This man was 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. To-day every child in India know s 
him and lovm him, but then he was little known outside South 
Africa. Suddenly his name flashed across to India, and people talked 
of him and of his brave fight with BuqtriHo and odmiration and pride. 
The South African Govornmont had tried to humiliate the Indian 
reeidenla there still more, and under Gandhi's leadership thoy had 
refused to submit. This was strange enough, that a community 
of poor, (inwu-trodden, ignorant workers and a group of miiy 
merchants, far from tUoir liomo country, should take up this brave 
attitude. What was stranger still was the method tliey had 
adopted, for as a political weapon this was a novel one in the 
world’s history. We have heard of it often enough since. It was 
Gandhi's saiijagraha, which means holding on to truth. It is sonie- 
times called passive resistance, but that is not a correct translatioi], 
for it IB active enough. It is not non-resistance merely, though 
ahimsa or non-violenco is an ossontial part of It. Gandhi startled 
India and South Africa with this non-violont warfare, and people 
in India learnt with a tbnll of pride and joy of the thousands of our 
countrymen and women who went willingly to gaol in South Africa, 
In our hearts we were asbamed of our subjection and our impotence 
in our own country, and this instance of a brave challenge on behalf 
of our own people increased our own self-reepect. Suddenly India 
became politicly awake on this issue, and money ]x»urM into 
South Africa. The fight was slopped when Gandhiji and the South 
African Government came to terma. Although at the time It was 
an Undoubted victory for the Indian cause, many Indian disabilities 
have continued, and the old agreement, it is said, has not been kept 
by the South African (government. The question of Indians over¬ 
seas is still with us, and it will remain with ns till India Is free. 
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How oao Indians haye honour elsewbero when they haye not got it 
in their own country ? And bow can we help them much bo long as 
we have not succeeded in helping ourselyee to freedom in oar own 
country ? 

So matters stood in India in the pre-war years. When Turkey 
was attacked by Italy in 1911 there was much sympathy in India 
for Turkey»since Turkey was looked upon as an Asiatic and Oriental 

K twer and, as such, had the good will of all Indians. Indian 
uslims wore eepeolally affected, because Uioy looked upon the 
Sultan of Turkey as the Caliph, or Kalifa, or head of Islam. In 
those days there had also been some talk, fathered by Sultan Abdu) 
Hamid of Turkey, of PanJslamism. The Balkan Wars of 1912 and 
1913 agitated Indian Muslims oren more, and as a gesture of friend¬ 
ship and good will a medical mission, called the Red Cresooiit 
Mission, went from India to give asaistaDce to tho Turkish wounded. 

Soon after, tho World War began, and Turkey became involved 
in it as an enemy of England. But that takos us to the war period, 
and I must stop here. 
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March 31, 1933 

WuAT shall 1 write to you about this war, tho World War, the 
Oroat War, as it is called, which for over four years devastated 
Europe and some parts of Asia and Africa, and wiped away miUiona 
of young Luen in their prime ? War is not a pleasant subject to 
contemplate. It is an ugly thing, but often it is praised and painted 
in bright colours; and it is said that, like the hre which purifies 
precious metals, war purifies and strengthens indolent nations, 
grown soft and corrupt by too much ease and love of living. Instances 
of high courage and moving sacrifioe are pointed out to us, as if war 
were tho parent of theee virtues. 

1 have tried to examine with you some of the causes of thin war: 
how toe greed of oapitaiistiG industrial countries, the rivalries of 
imperialist Powers, clashed, and made confiict inevitable. How the 
leaders of industry in each of these countries wanted more and 
more opportunities and areas to exploit; how financiers wanted to 
make more money; how the makers of armaments wanted bigger 
profits. So these people plunged into the war, and, at their bidding, 
and that of elderly politicians representing them and their class, 
the youths of the nations rushed at each other's throats. The vast 
majority of these young men, and toe common people of all the 
oountries conoemed, knew nothing of these causes which had led 
to the war. Tbev were really not oouocmed, and whether success 
came or failure, they stood to lose by it. It was a rich man's game 
played srith the lives of the people, and mostly of the young. But 
X 
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there could bo no wftr imleas the common people were prep&red to 
fight, ilk ell the Continental countrsoe» as 1 hare told you, there was 
ooikscrijitiou or ootnpuleory eerrice; in England it came later in the 
war. But oven compuUion cannot force all the people in such a 
matter if they are really unwilling as a whole. 

So elaborate efforts were made to whip up the enthusiasm and 
the love of country of the people in all the warring nations. Each 
party called the other the aggressor and pretended to fight in 
sulf^dofenoe only. Germany said that she was surrounded by a 
ring of enemiee who were trying to strangle her. She accused 
Russia and France of taking the initiatiTe in invading her. England 
baaod her action on a righteous dofunce of little ^Igium, whose 
neutrality had beoii grossly violated by Germany. All the countries 
involved took up a self-rightoous attitude and laid all the blame on 
the enemy. Each people was made to believe that their freedom 
was in danger a)kd they must fight to defend it. The newspapers 
oepocially took a groat part in creating this war atmoapboro every* 
where, which meant in effect bitter hatred of the people of the 
enemy countries. 

So strong was this wave of hysteria that it swept every Uiing before 
it. It was easy uivougb to rouse mass passions in the ciowd; but 
oven people of intellect and intelligence, men and women who were 
su})puKod to have a (iaim and equable ttimpuraniont, thinkers, writers, 

E irofcssors, scientists—all of them, in all the countries involved, 
OHt their balance and becante iillocl with blood-lust and bat nnl of the 
euctuy peoples, 'i'ho clergymen, the men of religion, who are sup* 
posed to be men of peace, wore as bloodthirsty, or even more so, 
than the others. Even pacifists and soiialista lost tboir hf^ads ancl 
forgot their principles. All-^but not quite aU. A tiny minority 
of |)enple in each country refused to bew^me hysterioal, and would 
not allow themselves to be smittou by this war fever. They w(^re 
joerod at and called cowards, and many wero even sent to prison 
for refusal to do war service. Somo of these wore socialists, some 
were religious people, like the Quakers, who have conscientious 
objections to war. It has been truly said that when war breaks 
out nowadays the people Involved go mad. 

As soon as the war began, the governments of tho various 
countries made it tho excuse for suppressing truth and spreading 
all manner of lies. The personal liberties of the people were also 
suppressed. The other side was, of course, completely shut out. 
So that the people only got to know one aide of the story, and that 
a greatly distorted and often completely false account. It was not 
difficult to fool tho people in this way. 

Even in peace«time narrow nationalist propaganda and the 
distortions ox newspapers had fooled the people and pr^ared the 
ground for war. War itself had been glorified. In Germany, or 
rather in Prussia, this glmficatioo of war became tho deflniU^ 
philosophy of the rulers, from the Kaiser downwards. Learned 
nooks were written to justify it and to prove that war was a ** bio- 
logical necessity "^that is, it was neosesary to human life and 
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progress. The Kaiser received a lot of publicity because be was 
always posing rather crudely in the limelight. But similar ideas 
prevailed in military and other upper-class cireles in England and 
other countries. Ruakin is one of the great writers of the nineteenth 
century in England. He is a favourite author of Gandhiji's, and' 
probably you have read some of hie books. This man of ur^oubted 
nobility of mind has written in one of his books : 

I foiind, in briof» that all ereat nations loomed their trutfi 
lit worded, and Ktnmgtli of t)ioiignt>» in war, ond woAted by peace; 
taught by war, and deceived by peace ; trained by war an<i 
bedrayed by peace; in a word, tltat they wore bom in war, and 
oxpirod in peace.** 

To show what a frank imperialist Ruskin was, I shall give you 
another quotation from him : 

** That iH wliat she (England) must do or poriKli: she must 
found colonies . . . seizing every piece of fruitful waste ground 
nIio can set foot on, and there toochmg those her coIonisU that thoir 
first . . . aim is to advance the powor of England by Ian<l or soa.*' 

And one other quotation. This is from the book of au English 
officer who became a major«Mnora] in the British army. He points 
out that victory in war is almost impossible ** oxoept by deliberate 
falsehood, by acting a falsehood, or by prevarication According 
to him, any citizen who ** refuses to adopt these messurea . . . 
deliberately acts the part of a traitor to his comrades and sub* 
ordinates and " <ai\ only be termed a most despicable coward 
** Morality; immorality—what are such things to great nations when 
their fate is at stake! *' A nation *' must strike and strike again 
until its adversary receives Its doatb*blow 1 wonder what 
Ruskin would have said to all this! Do not imagine, of course, 
that this is a fair specimen of the English mind, or that the Kaiser’s 
bombastic utterances represented the average Gorman. But the 
misfortune is that people who think are eo often in authority, and in 
war-time, almost invariably, they come to the front. 

Usually such frank avowals are not made publicly, and war is 
mode to put on a sanctimonious garb. So, while a tremendous 
massacre was going on over hundreds of miles of battle*front in 
Europe and elsewhere, fine high-sounding phrases were manufactured 
at home to justify the killing and delude the people. It was a war 
for freedom and honour; the ** war to end war *’; to make 
democracy safe; for self-determination, and the freedom of small 
nations, and so on. Meanwhile many of the fixunciers and 
industrialiste nsid makers of war material, who sat at home, and 
patriotioally ueod those fine phrases to induce the young to jump 
into the furnace of war, made vast profits and become milJiooaires. 

As the war went on from month to month and year to yeeir, more 
and more countriee were draped into it. Both sidee tried to win 
over neutrals by offering bnbos eecretly; any such public goffer 
would have put an end to the high ideals and the fine phrases which 
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wer9 Bhouted from the house-tops. The power of England and 
France to bribe waa greater than that of Germany, and so most of 
the neutrals who joined the war came in on the Anglo-French- 
Rusaian aide. Italy, the old ally of Germany, waa won over by 
these Allies on their making a secret treaty promising her territory 
in Asia Minor and elsewhere. Another secret treaty promised 
Russia Constantinople. It was a pleasant t as k to diyide up the 
world among themselves. These secret treaties were wholly 
opposed to the public statements of the atatesmon of the Allies. 
Probably no one would have known of these treaties if the Rnaaian 
Bolsheviks, when they seized power, had not published them. 

Ultimately there were a dozen or more countries on the aide of 
the Allies (f shall call the Anglo-IVench aide the AUies for short). 
These wore Britain and her empire, Franco, Russia, Italy, the United 
States of America, Belgium, S^bia, Japan, China, Rumania, Greece 
and Portugal, (^ere may be one or two more which I do not 
remember.) On tho German side were Germany, Austria, Turkey, 
and Bulgaria. The United States came into the war in the thM 
year. Even leaving them out of consideration for tho time, it is 
obvious that the resources of the Allies were far greater than those 
of the German side. They had more men, far more money, more 
factories to make arms and munitions, and, abovo all, they bod 
command of the seas, which made it easy for them to draw upon 
the reeourros of the neutml world. Thus tho Allies oonld got war 
material or food or borrow money from America bocause of this sea 
power. Qormany and hor allies wero surrounded and hemmed in 
by thoir enemies; and Germany's allies were weak countries which 
did not holp much. They wore often a drain on Germany and had 
to be propped up by her. So, practically, it was Germany alone 
against the greater part of the world in arms. It seems, from every 
point of view, a most unequal contest. And yet Germany held tho 
world at bay for four years and repeatedly came near to victory. 
Year after year victory seemed to hang in tho balanco. It was an 
amazing effort for one nation, and it was only possible because of 
tho magnificent military machine that Germany bad built up. To 
the end, when Germany and her allies hod been finally vanquished, 
the German army was still intact and much of it was on foreign 
territory. 

On the side of the Allies the brunt of the fighting fell on the 
French army, and it was the French who, at tremendous coMt of 
young lives, withstood the Gorman milita^ machine. England's 
great contribution was the navy and sea power, and also diplomacy 
and propaganda. Germany, proud of her army, was singularly 
crude in her diplomacy with neutral countries ax)d in her metho<& 
of propaganda. There is no doubt that of all countries during the 
war, England took the palm in the efficiency and thoroughness of 
her propaganda of falsehood and distorted fact. Russia and Italy 
and the other allied countries played a comparatively minor, and 
not a distinguished, r61e in the fighting. And yet the Russian 
loCMi were perhaps the greatest of all countries. The United States, 
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coming in towards Uia end, played the 6nal decisive rOle in orushitig 
G^^naany. 

In tho oarly months of the war there wan great tension between 
England and America, and even war botwoen them was mentioned. 
The friction was due to England's interference with American 
shipping on tho seas, which she suspected of carrying goods to 
Germany. But then the British propaganda machine got busy and 
made a &po<^iaI effort to win over America, 'fbe first thing taken in 
band was atrocity ptopnganda, and horrible stories of what the 
German army had done in Belgium were circulated. Frightful¬ 
ness '' of the German Hun or this was called. A few m these 
stories had some basi^ in fact, such as the destruction of the university 
and library of Louvain, but most of them wero pure inventions. 
There was one amazing story of a corpse factory which the Germans 
were said to run I Knd yet, such wan the hatred of the enemy 
poonles for each other that they would believe anything. 

You can form some idea of the vast scale on which British propa¬ 
ganda was carried on when I toll you that tho British War Mission 
to America consisted of 500 ofBcials and 10,000 assistants I Tliis 
wan ofBcial; besides this a tremendous amount of unofficial work 
was done. All methodn, fair and foul, were adopted for this propa¬ 
ganda work. In Stockholm in Sweden the British officially started a 
kind of English muHic-faaU, giving a variety entertainment, to win 
tho good will of tho Swedes 1 

This propaganda, as well as the German submarine activities, 
about which I shall tell you soniothing later, wont a long way in 
bringing America to the side of the Allies. But ultimately the 
decisive factor was money. 

War is an expensive businesH, a terribly expensive business. It 
swallows up mountainK of valuable material, aiid only bus dovosta- 
tion to show for it. It stops most wealtb-produoing activities and 
concentrates people's energy on deetruction. Where was all thiH 
money to come trom ? To begin with, on the side of the AIUon, 
only England and Franco could be considered well off. They paid 
not only their own share of the war expense, but also paid for thoir 
allioe by lending money and material to them. Alter some time 
Baris gave way; its financial resources were exhausted. London 
then financed the Allied sido of the war alone. By the end of the 
second year of the war London also gave way. So towards the end 
of 1916 both French and English cr^t was at an oud. Then an 
English mission consisting of prominent statesmen went to America 
to &g for financial help. America agreed to lend money, and thence¬ 
forward it was American money that carried on the war on the side 
of the Allies. The debt of the Allies to America grew by leaps and 
hounds to amazing figures, and, aa it grew, the big baziks and the 
financiers in America, who had lent the money, became more and 
more interested in an Allied victory. If the Allies were defeated 
by Germany, what would happen to the vast sums that Ajaarica 
had lent to tbemt The American banker'e pocket was tooebed, 
and be reacted accordingly. Sentiment in favour of America )<fahig 
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tho Aliiea in the war waa developed, and nltiznately Ainenea 
did ^o. 

Wo hear a great deal now about the American debt question, and 
the newspapers are full of it. Thin debt, which bangs like a mill* 
stone round the necks of England and France, and which they cannot 
pay, was piled up in the days of the war. If that money had 
not boon fortbcoming at the time, their credit would have collapsed 
completely, and perhaps America would not have joined them. 
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WnEN the war began, early in August 1914, all the world looked 
at Belgium and the northern frontier of France. The vast (lerman 
artnies were marching on and on, sweeping away all tho obstructions 
that came in their path. For a short while tiioy were Ktop(>ed by 
little Belgium and, angered at this, they trira tu frighten tho 
Belgians by acta of torroriam, which formed tlie basis of the atrocity 
stories of the Allies. They wont on towards Paris, and the Frcnnli 
army Koonied to roll up in front of them and tho small British army 
was swept aside. Within a month of the outbreak of the war 
Pari.s Hcoincd to be doomed, and the French Government actually 
prepared to take its office** and valuabloa south to Bordeaux. Some 
Germans thought that they had practically won tho war. Matters 
stood thus on the western front (wat is the French front) of the war 
at the end of August. 

Meanwhile Russian troops wore invading East Prussia, and an 
attempt was made somehow to distract German attention from tho 
western front. In France and England great hopos wore placed in 
tho Russian steam-roller as it was ^led, fx»lliQg on to Borlio. 
But the Russian soldiers were badly armed and their oifioors wore 
thoroughly inoompotent, and behind them was the Tsar's corrupt 
government. Suddenly the Gormans turned on them, and trapped 
a huge Russian army in the lakes and marshes of East Prussia, and 
destroyed it utterly. The Battle of Tannenburg is the name given 
to this tremendous German victory, and one of the chief gonerals 
associated with it was von Hindenburg, who became the President 
of the German l^public later. 

It was a great victory, and yet indirectly it cost the German 
armies a great deal. In oMer to achieve it, azm frightened a little by 
the Russian advance in the east, they hod transfeirod some of their 
armies from the French side to the Human. This had relieved the 
pressure on the western front somewhat, and the French army made 
a mighty effort to hurl back the invadi^ Germans. At the Battle 
of the uame, early in ^ptember 1914, they succeeded in pushing 
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back the Oermans about fifty milee. Paris was saved» and the 
French and the English had some breathing time. 

The Germans made another attempt to break through, and nearly 
succeeded, but they were held. Both arzmce then dug themeelTos 
in, and a new kind of fighting, trench warfare, began. It was a kind 
of stalemate, and for over tkra years, and to some extent almost to 
the end of the war, this trench warfare continued on the western 
front, and huge armies dug themselves in like moles, and tried to 
exhaust each other. The German and French armiee at this front 
ran into millions from the very bwnning. Tlie httlo British army, 
also at this front, grew rapidly till it could also be counted by the 
million. 

On the eastern or Russian front there was more movement. 
Russian troops repeatedly defeated the Austrians, but were them¬ 
selves invariably defeated bv the Gormans. The losses and caaualticH 
on this front were eolosaal. Do not imagine that at the western 
front, because of trench warfare, the losses were much loss. The 
lives of men were treated with amazing unconoorn, and hundreds of 
thousands wore hurled to certain death in repeat^ attacks on the 
entrenched positions, with littlo result. 

There were many other theatres of war. The Turks tried to attack 
the Suez Canal, but were repulsed. Egypt, as 1 have previously 
told you, was declared a British Protectorate in December 1914, and 
forthwith Britain suspended the new Legislative Assembly and 
niled the prisons with people they suspected. Nationalist news¬ 
papers were suppressed, and not more than five persons were aUoweel 
to meet. The censorship introduced there was described by the 
Tjondon Timu as ** savagely ruthless The country was, indeed, 
under martial law for the whole of the war period. 

Britain attacked Turkey in many weak places of her iam.sliacklo 
empire : in Iraq and, later on, in Palestine and Syria. In Arabia 
the national sentiment of the Arabs was taken advantage of by the 
British, and an Arab revolt against Turkeyor^nized with the help 
of libera] bribes of money and matorial. Colonel T. E. Lawrence, a 
British agent in Arabia, was largely responsible for this revolt, and 
later he developed a reputation as a man of mystery, acting behind 
the scenes of many movements in Asia. 

But the direct attack on the heart of Turkey began in February 
1915, when the British fleet tried to force the Dardanelles, and thus 
to capture Constantinople. If they had succeeded in this, they 
would not only have put an end to Turkey in the war, but cut off 
all German ir^uonce from western Asia. But they failed. The 
Turks put up a brave fight and, it is interesting to note, Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha had a great share in this. For nearly a year the 
British carried on this attempt in QallipoU; after great losses they 
retired. 

The German colonies in western and eastern Africa were also 
attacked by the Allies, These oolonies were quite cut off from 
Germany and could not receive help. Gradually they succumbed. 
In China the German concession of Ktauchau was easily taken 
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pooseodon of by Japan. Ja^n, indeed, had a very easy time, as 
there was little doing in the rar East. So she tried to improve the 
occasion by bullying and threatening China into giving her all 
manner of valuable concessions and privileges. 

Italy, for many months, watched the course of the war and tried 
to make out which aide would win. Having decided at last that the 
chances of victory lay with the Allies, she agreed to the bribes they 
offered her and a secret pact was conclude. In May 1916 Italy 
formally joined the Allies in the war. For two yeare the Italians 
and the Austrians pegged away at each other without great results. 
Then the Germans came to help the Austrians, and the Italians 
collapsed before them. The Austro-German army almost reached 
to Venice. 

Bulgaria joined Germany in October 1916. Soon after this the 
Austro^German army, co-operating with Bulgaria, crushed Serbia 
completely. The Serbian ruler with the remnants of his army had 
to leave the country and take refuge in Allied ships, and ^rbia 
came under German rule. 

Rumania had a special reputation for opportunism after her 
conduct in the Balkan wars. For two years slio watched the course 
of the Great War, and ultimately, in August 1916, slie threw in her 
lot with the Allies. Swift punishment camo upon her, and the 
German army swept down upon her and crushed all roeistance. 
Rumania also passM under Austro-German occupation. 

So the Central Fowers, Germany and Austria, came to occupy 
Belgium and a part of France in the north-east, and Poland, Serbia, 
and Rumania. In many of the minor theatres of the war they ])a<l 
triumphtMl. But the heart of the struggle lay on the western front 
and on the scan, and they were making no progress there. On that 
front the rival armies lay locked in the embrace of death. On the 
seas the Allies were supreme. Soroo German cruisers in the early 
days of the wur bad roamed about interfering with the shipping of 
the Allies. One of these was the famous which even bom- 

bartled Madras. But this was a jietty divorsion which made no 
difference to the fact that the Allies controlled the sea-routes. And 
with thu help of this control they had tried to cut off the Central 
Powers from all food and other material from outside. This blockade 
of Germany and Austria was a tcrriblo ordeal for them, for food 
grew scarce and hunger stared the whole population in the face. 

Gercaany, on the other band, started sinJdng the ships of the AUIoh 
by means of submarines. This submarine w^fare was so successful 
that England's food supply was reduced and there was danger of 
famine. In May 1916 a German submarine sank the groat English 
Atlantic liner Ltuitania, and a large number of people were drowned 
in this. Many Americans also went down in her, and tliere was 
much indignation in America because of it. 

Germany also attacked England by the air. Http Zeppelin 
airships came on moonlit nights to throw bombs on London and 
places where there were munition ft^ctories. Later, aeroplanes did 
this bombing; and it became quite a usual thing for the whirring 
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the plftneH to be hoard, and the firing of the anti-alror^ guns, 
and for people to rush (io^Ti to oelJars and underground plaow to 
protect themselves. I'he British people were very indignant at 
this bombing of civilian populations. They wore rightly indignant, 
for it is a honiblo tiling. But there is Hi^o indignation in Britain 
when British aeroplanes drop bombs, and especially those devilish 
inventions the time-delayed bombs in the North-West Frontier 
of India or in Iraq. This is called police work, and is done even in 
so«callo<l peace-time. 

So the war vent on, month after month, oonsuming human lives 
as a forest fire conRumos hordes of locusts, and aa it went on, it 
became more dcstniotivo and barbarous. Thr Gormans introduced 
poison gas, and soon both sides were using it. Aeroplanes came 
into greater uso aa bomb«tbrowers, and then ramo, first on the 
British Hide, the tsiiks hugo mechanical moiiRterR, crawling 
over everything like eatorpillars. Men diu<J by thr hundred thousand 
on the fronts, and bohina them, in tho home oountrioH, women and 
children sufTored from hunger and jirivation. In Germany and 
Austria oRfiocially, bccaime of tho bloclcado, starvation grew terrible. 
It became a test of endurance. Which aide would outlast the other 
in this ordeal ? Would cither army wear out tho other ? Would 
the Allied blockado of Germany hroak her Hyurit? Or Mould the 
(irermaD submarine campaign si'irve England and break her spirit 
and morale 7 Behind c^tcli country Jay a gigantic record of Hacrifice 
and Rutforiug. IVas all this terrible sacrifii^ and sufTering in vain, 
yieople wondered 7 Are we to forget our dt^ail and give in to tlie 
enemy 1 The pro-v ar days remoW, eveu the causes of the 

w'ar wore forgotten; only one thing remained to ohsi^ss tho minds 
of men and women, the dosirc for revenge and victory. 

The call of the dead, who have sacrificed thcniHolvos in a cause 
they held dear, is a torriblo thing. Who that has ajiy spirit in him 
or her can resist it? Darknoss reigned everyM*hc»re during those 
last years of war, and thoie was sorrow in every home in the M*arring 
countries, and a weariness, and disillusion, yet who I could one do 
but hold the torch aloft t Bead this moving poem, u ritten by a 
British officer, Major McCrao, and try to imagine how it must have 
affected the men and women of his race who read it in those black 
and dreary war days. And remember that similar poems were 
M'ritton in various countrifA and in many languages. 

We aro the Dead. Short days ago 
Wa lived, felt dawn, saw euneet glow. 

Loved and were lov^, aad now wo lie 

In Flaudors Fields. 

Take up oar mivre] with the foe: 

To you from iatiing bands we throw 
The Torch; be yours to bold it hi^. 

If ye break faitb with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though Poppies grow 

In Flanders Fields. 
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Towards the end of Id] 6 the advantage Reemed to lie on the aide 
of the Allies. Their new tanka bad given them the initiative on the 
western front; the Zeppelin airships raiding England mot with 
diaastore; enough food managed to reach England on neutral abipa 
in spite of Gorman submarinee. In May 1010 a naval battle h^ 
taken place in the North Sea (the Battle of Jutland), which was on 
the whole a aucoeea for the Brituh. Meanwhile the blockade of 
Germany was bringing starvation nearer to the Austro-^German 
people. Time seemed to be against the Central Powers, and quick 
results wore oonaidered neoeRsary. Germany had even sent out 
some feelers for peace, but the AlUos would have none of thorn; the 
Allied governmonts w ere committed too much by tbeir secret treaties 
for the division of various countries to be satisfied wiUi anything 
abort of complete victory. Woodrow Wilson, tho President of the 
United StatOH, hod also made some iinHucoesslul efforts to bring 
about peace. 

The German leaders thereupon decided to intensify their sub* 
marine warfare, and thus starve England into submission. They 
procluimod in January 1917 that they would Biiik even neutral ships 
In certain waters, 'fnis was to prevent those neutrals from takir^ 
food to England. This announcement greatly offended Amorica; 
she could not tolerate her ships being aunk in this way. It made her 
entry into tho war inevitable, and indeed the German Government 
must have known this when they made thoir decision about un* 
restricted submarining. Perliaps they had felt that there was no 
alternative loft for them and tho risk bad to bo taken. Or they 
might have thought that, as it was, American hnanciors were giving 
enough help to the Allies. In any event, ibo United States declared 
war in April 1917, and tbeir entry, with their vast resourcue and fresh 
condition when all tho other nations were jaded, made it certain 
that tho German Powers would be defeated. 

And yet, even before America had declared war, another event of 
vital importance had taken place. On Moroh 15, 1917, tho first 
Russian Revolution had ronulted in the abdication of the Tsar. 1 
shall write to you about this revolution separately. What I wish 
you to note now is that this revolution made a tremendous difference 
to the war. Russia obviously could not fight much now, if at all, 
against tho German Powers; and this meant that Germany was 
relieved of all anxiety on the eastern front. She could transfer all or 
most of the eastern armies to the western front and burl them against 
the French and British. Suddenly the position had become very 
favourable to Germany. If she had only known of the Russian 
revolution six or seven weeks before it occurred, what a difference 
it would have made. It might have meant no change in submarine 
warfare, and perhaps America remaining neutral. With KtiBsia 
out of tho bets and America neutral, it was highly likely that 
Germany would have crushed the British and Frencm armies. Even 
as H was, German strength on the weetera firont grew, and there was 
also a prodigious destraotion of shipping, AHiid and neutral, by 
German submarines. 
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The BuBsiaD Revolation seemed to help* Germany. And yet it 
turned out to be one of the greatest cauaee of internal weakness. 
Within eight months of the first revolution came the seoond revolu- 
tion, whi^ gave power to the Soviets and the Bolsheviks, whoso 
slogan waa peace. They addressed the workers and soldiers of all 
waning nations and appealed for peace; they pointed out that it 
was a capitalists* war and that the workers must not allow them* 
selves to bo used as cannon*fodder for the advancement of imperialist 
aims. Some of these voioes and appeals reached the soldiers of other 
nations at the front, and they produced a considerable impression. 
There were many mutinies in the French army, which the authorities 
just managed to suppress. The elTect on German soldiers was even 
oyeater, for many regiments had actually fraterniriod with the 
kuflsian army after the revolution. When these rogimonts wore 
transferred to the western front they carried this new message with 
them and spread it among other rogimonts. Germany was war- 
weary and utterly disheartened, and the seeds from Russia fell on 
CTound that was prepared to receive them. In this way the Russian 
Revolution made Germany weak internally. 

But the German miltlary authorities were blind to those portents, 
and in March 1918 they forced a crushing and humiliating peace on 
Soviet Russia. The ^viets accepted b^use they had no alter¬ 
native and they wanted peace at any price. In March 1018 also 
the German armv mode its last mighty effort on the western front. 
The Germans bro^e through the Auglo-t^Vancb line, destroying armies 
in the process, and again reached the river Marne, from which they 
had b^n pushed back three and a half years before. It was a 
great effort, but it was the lost one, and Germany was exhausted. 
Meanwhile, armies came from America across the Atlantic, and, 
learning from bitter experience, all the Allied armies on the western 
front—British, American, French—were put under one supremo 
command, so that there might be the fullest*co-operation and unity 
of effort. The French Marshal Foch was made the Generalissimo 
of the whole Allied army in the west. By the middle of 1916 the 
tide had definitely turned; the initiative aud the offensive were 
with the Allies, and they marched on, pushing the Germans back. 
By October the end was near, and there was taik of an armistice. 

On November 4 there was a German naval mutiny at Kiel, and 
five days later the German Republic was proclaimed in Berlin. The 
same day, November 9, the Kaiser Wilhelm II made an unseemly 
and ignominious exit from Germany to Holland, and with him passed 
away the house of Hoheiizollern. Like the Manebus in China, they 
hod come in with the roar of a tiger, to disappear like the tail of a 
snake 

On November 11,1918, the armietico was signed and the war woe 
at an end. This armistioe was based on ** Fourteen Points which 
President Wilson of America had formulated, lliey were framed 
to a large extent on the principles of self-determination for the 
small nationalities involved, disarmament, no secret diplomaoy, 
Russia to be helped by the Powers, and a league of Nations. We 
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shall see later how many of these Fourteen Points were conveniently 
forgotten by the victors. 

The war was over. But the blockade of Germany by England’s 
fleet continued and food was not allowed to reach the starving 
German women and children. This ama^iDg exhibition of hatred 
and desire to punish even tho little children was supported by 
reputable British statesmen and public men, by great newspapers, 
even by so-called liberal journals. Indeed, the Prime Minister of 
England then was a Liberal, Lloyd Geot^o. The record of tho four 
and quarter years of war is full of mad bnitaUties and atrocities. 
And yet perhaps nothing exceeds in sheer cold*blooded brutality 
this continuation of the blockade of Germany after the armistice. 
Tho war was over, and still a whole nation w'as starving and its 
little children were suffering terribly from hunger, and food was 
deliSeratoly and forcibly kept away. How war distorts our minds 
and Alls them with mad hatred 1 Betbmann Hollweg, tho old 
Chanccllur of Germany, said: ** Our children, and our cbOdren*B 
children, will bear traces of tho blockade that England enforced 
against us, a rofinument of cruelty nothing less than diabolic.” 

While tho gi'eat statesmen and othora in high places approved of 
this blockade, tho poor British Tommy, who had done tho fighting, 
could not stand tho sight of it. After the armistice a British army 
hod been stationer I at Cologno in the Hhincland, and the English 
general coznmaTiding this army had to send h telegram to Prime 
Minister Lloyd George iK>inting out ” how bad was tho effect pro* 
duced upon tho British army by tbo spectacle of the sufferings of 
Gorman women and children For more than sovon montlis after 
tho armistice England continued this blockade of Germany. 

The long vears of war had brutalized the warring nations. They 
destroyed tfic moral sense of largo numbers of people, and made 
many normal persons into half criminals. People got used to 
violence and to deliberate distortion of facts, and wore filled with 
hatred and the spirit of rovenge. 

What was the balance-sheet of the wart No one knows yet; 
they are still making it up ( I shall give* you some figures to impress 
on you what modem war means. 

The total casualties of tbo war have beert calculated as follows 


Known dead soldiers . 

9 

. 10,000,000 

Presumed dead soldiers 

• 

3,000.000 

Dead civilians 

• 

. 13,000,000 

Wounded . 


. 20,000,000 

Prisoners . 

• 

3,000,000 

War orphans 

• 

9,000,000 

War widows 

• 

6,000,000 

Kefugees . 


. 10,000,000 


Look at these tremendous figures and try to imagine tho human 
suffering that underlies them. Add them up; the total of dead 
and wounded alone comes to 46,000,000. 

And the cost in bard cash t They are etiU counting it I An 
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Anxerioan estimate gives the total expenditure on the Allied side as 
£40,990,000,000—nearly forty-one thousand million pounds; and 
on the German side os £16,122,300,000—over fifteen thousand 
nuUion pounds. Grand total, over fifty-six thousand million 
pounds ! These figures cannot be fully understood W us, as they 
are so utterly oat of proportion to our daily life. 'I'hey seem to 
remind ns of astroDomical figures like the distance to tbo sun or the 
etars. It is not surprising that the old warring nations, victors and 
vanquished alike, are still hopelessly involved in the after-effects of 
war finance. 

The ** war to end war and ** ma^e the world safe for democracy*', 
and ** ensure the freedom of small nationalities and for ** s^- 
determination ", and nnerally for freedom and high ideals, was 
over; and England, ^anco, America, Ital^, and their smaller 
satellites (Russia wss of course out of it) had triumphed. How these 
high and noble ideals were translated into practice we shall see later. 
Meanwhile, we might repeat the lines which tho English poet Soutboy 
wrote about aoothor and an older victory. 

And everybody praised iho Duke 
Whg tlu* gn>At 6ght did win.*' 

" But what goo<rcamo of it at lost T " 

Quoth Uttlo Potorkin. 

** Why, Uiat i cannot t«U," said bs. 

*'But 'twas a fainoi^ victory." 
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THE PASSING AWAY OF TSARDOM IN 

RUSSIA 

AprUT, 1033 

Im my account of the courso of the war 1 referred to the Russian 
Revolution and to its effect on the war. Apart from ite effect on 
the war, tho Revolution was in itself a tremendous event, unique 
in world history. Although it was the first revolution of its 
kind, it may not long remain the only one of ite type, for it 
has become a ch aliens to other countriee and an example for 
many revolutionaries iil over the world. It is therefore deserving 
of close study. It was undoubtedly the biggest outcome of the war; 
and yet. It was the moat untbought of, and the least desired, by 
any of the govemmonte and statesmen that plunged into the war. 
Or perhaps it would be more correct to say that it was the child of 
the historical and economic conditions prevailing in Russia, which 
were rapidly brought to a bead by the vast losses and suffering 
caused by war, and of which a master mind and a genius in 
revolution, Lenin, took advantage. 

There were really two revolutions in the year 1917 in Russia, one 
in March, the other in November. Or the whole period znay be 
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looked upoa ae one oontinuonB prooeae of reyolution with two high- 
' water marks. 

I have told you in my last letter on UiiBaia about the 1905 revoln* 
tion, which cdso arose at a time of war and defeat* This was 
suppressed with brutality, and the Tsar’s government continued its 
career of unchecked autocracy, spying out and crushing all liberal 
opinion, The Marxists, and especially the Bolsheviks, were crushed, 
and all their principal men and women were either in the penal 
oolonioe of Siberia or in exile abroad. But even this handful of 
people abroad carried on their propaganda and study under the 
leadership of Leiun. They were all convinced Marxists, but the 
doctrine of Msrz had boon worked out for a highly industrialised 
country like England or Oennany. Russia was still medieval and 
agricultural, with just a IHngo of industry in the large towns, l^nin 
sot about adapting tiio fundamentals of Marxism to Kussia as it 
was. He wrote a great deal on this subject, and there were many 
itrgutnciits among the Russian oxilos, and so they prvspared them¬ 
selves in the theory of revolution. Lenin boliovod iu a job being 
done hy experts and trained pcoi»le, not merely by entbusiasta. If 
a rovolution were to be uttenipU«d, it was his opinion that |)eople 
should also bo thoroughly trained for this job, so that when the 
time for action came, they should be dear in their minds as to 
what they should do. So Lenin and liin colleagues utilised the dark 
years of repn^ssion after iiK)5 in training tbuinaclvos for future 
action. 

Already in 1914 the urban w*orkiiig class in Hussiu was waking 
up and becoming revolutionary again. 9’hero were numerous 
political strikes. Then came the war, and this absorbed all atten¬ 
tion, and the most advanced workers were sent to the front as 
soldiers, lionin and his group (most of the loaders were in exile 
outside Russia) opposed we war from the very beginning. I'hey 
were not carried away by it like most of the socialists of other 
oountriOB. Tlioy called it a capitalists' war, with w'hich the working 
class hod no eouci'm except in so fax as they ooidd profit by it to 
win their own freedom. 

The Hussian army in the held met with terrible losses, probably 
the greatest of all the armies involved. The Russian generals 
were, oven for military men, who are itot usually supposed to be 
endowed with much intelligence, remarkably incompetent. Russian 
soldiers, ill equipped with arms and often with no ammunition anti 
no supports, were hurled at the enemy and sent to certain death 
by the hundred thousand. Ueanwhile in Petrogrod—^ St. Peters¬ 
burg had come to be known—and other big cities, there was 
tremendous profiteering, and hu^ fortunes were mode by specu¬ 
lators. Theee ** patriotic " speculators and profiteers were of couiee 
loud in thedr demand for a war to the fini^. it would no doubt 
have euit^ them to have a perpetual war I But the soldiers and 
workers and the peasantry (which supplied the soldiers) beoatne 
exhausted and hungry and full of discontent. 

The Tsar Nichom was a very foolish person, a great deal under 
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the influence of his wife, the Tsarina, an equally foolish but 
stronger person. The two surrounded thcmaelTeB with knaves and 
fools, ana nobody darod to criticize Matters came to such a 

pass that a dis^sting scoundrel, known as Gregory Rasputin, 
became the chief favourite of the Tsarina, and through her, of the 
Tsar. Rasputin (the word RasptUin means dirty dog *’) had 
been a poor peasant who had got into trouble over stealing horses. 
Ho decided to put on a garb of holiness and adopt the paying pro¬ 
fession of an ascetic. As in India, this was an easy way of making 
money in Russia. He grew his hair long, and with his hair his 
fame also grew till it reached the imperial Court. The only son of 
the Tsar and Tsarina, oallcd the Tnarevitoh, was a bit of an invalid, 
and Rasputin somehow made the Tsarina b^eve that he would cure 
the boy. His fortune wan made, and soon bo dominated the Tsar 
and Tsarina, and tlie highest appointments w’ere made at his 
instance. Ho livod a most depraved life, and took huge bribes, 
but for years be played this dominatina part. 

Kverybody was disgusted by this. Even the moderates and the 
aristocracy began to murmur, and there was talk of a palace revolu- 
tion^tbat is, a forcible change of Tsars. Meanwhile Tsar Nicholas 
had made himself the oommandor-in-ebief of his army and was 
making a moss of overytbing. A few days before the end of the 
year 1916 Rasputin was murdered by a member of the Tsar's family. 
Ho was invited to dinner and asked to shoot himself; on his refusal 
to do so, be was shot dou u. Rasputinas murder was welcomed 
generally as a good riddance, but it resulted in greater oppression 
by the Tsar's secret ^lice. 

The crisis grew. There was a food famine and riots for food in 
Petrograd. And then, in the early days of March, out of tlio long 
agony of the workers, unexpectedly and spontaneously, grew the 
revolution. Five days in March, from the 8th to the 12th, saw the 
triumph of this revolution. It was no palace affair; it was not 
even ab organised revolution carefully planned by its leaders at 
the top. It seemed to rise i^m below, i^m the most oppressed of 
the workers, and went groping blindly forward with no apparent 

t »lan or leadership. The various revolutionary parties, including the 
ocal Bolsheviks, were taken unawaree and did not know what lead 
to give. The masses themselves took the initiative, and the moment 
they bad won the soldiers stationed at Petrograd over to their side, 
success had come to them. These revolutionary masses must not, 
however, be mistaken for unorganized mobs b^t on destruction, 
as the peasant outbreaks had often been in the past. The im* 
portant fact about this March revolution was that the lead was 
taken in it, for the first time in history, by the class of factory- 
workers, the proletariat , as it has been oallM. And these workers, 
although they had no outstanding leaders with them at the time 
(Lenin and others being in prison or exile), had many an unknown 
worker who bad been trained by Lenin's group. Tlzeee unknown 
workers in dozens of factories gave backbone to the whole movement 
and directed it into definite ^annels. 
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Wa 866 here, as nowhoro else, the r6le of the industrial massoe in 
action. Russia of course was overwhelmingly an agricultural 
country, and even this agriculture was carried on in a medieval 
way. In the country as a whole there was little of modem industry; 
such of it as existed was concentrated in a few towns. Petrograd 
had many of these factories, and had thus a huge population of 
industrial workers. The March revolution was tho work of these 
Petrograd workers and of the rogiments stationed in that city. 

March 8 hears tho first rumblinga of the revolution. Tho womon 
take the lead, and the women woraere of the textile factories march 
out and demonstrate in the streets. The next day the strikes 
spread; many men workers also como out; there are demands 
for bread and shouts of ** Down with autocracy "• The authorities 
send tho Coeaacks, who bad always in the past been tho main 
support of Tsardom, to crush the demonstrating workers. Tho 
Cossacks push the people about but do not shoot, attd tho workers 
notice with joy that uie Cossacks are really friendly behind their 
ofBcial masks. Immediately the enthusiasm of the poo])le grows, 
and they try to fraternize with the Cossacks. But the police are 
hated and stoned. The third day, March 10, sees this spirit of 
fraternization uith the Cossacks grow. A rumour oven spreads 
that the CosBOcks have fired at tho poUce who liavo been shooting 
at the people. The police retire from tho stroots. Womon workers 
go up to the soldiers and make fervent appeals to them; tho soldiers' 
basnets go up. 

Tlio next day, March 11, is a Sunday. Tho workers gather in 
the centre of tho city, tho police shooting at thorn from hidden places. 
Some soldiers also shoot at the pooplo, who thoroupon go to tho 
barracks of this regiment and complain bitterly. The regiment is 
moved, and it comes out undor its non-commissioned officers to 

C rotoct tho pooplo; it fires on the police. Tho rogiroeiit is arrested, 
uttoolato. The revolt spreads to other regiments on March 12, 
and they como out with their rifiM and machine guns. There is a 
great deal of shooting in the streets, but it was difficult to say who 
was shooting whom. The soldiers and workers then go and arrest 
Rome of the ministers (others have fled), and policemen, and secret 
service men. They li^rate the old political prisoners in the gaols. 

The revolution had triumphed in Petrogn^. Moscow followed 
soon after. The villages watched developments. Slowly the 
peasantry accepted the new ordor, but without enthusiasm. For 
them, there were only two questions that mattered : to possess land 
and to have peace. 

What of the Tsart What was happening to him during those 
eventful days! He was not in Petropad; he was far away in a 
small town from where, as Commander-in-Chief, he was supposed to 
be directing his armies. But his day was over, and, like an over¬ 
ripe friiit, be fell off almost unnoticed. Tho mighty Tsar, the great 
autocrat of all the Buseias before whom millioDs trembled, the 
Little Father ” of " Holy Russia disappeared into the dustbin 
of history It is strange bow great systems collapse when they 
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iiav6 fulfilled their destday aad lived their day. When the Tear 
heard of the workers' at^es and disturbancee in Pe^grad, he 
ordered a declaration of martial law. This was formally declared 
by the general in oommand, but the declaration was not broadcast 
in the city or pasted ttp» aa there was no one to do thin job 1 The 
government machinery had gone to pieces. The Tsar, still blind 
to what was huppening, tried to return to Petrograd. The railway 
workers stopped his train on the way. The Tsarina, who was then 
in a suburb of Petrograd, sent a telegram to the Tsar. It was 
returned from the telegraph office with a note in pencil: " Where¬ 
abouts of addressee unknown " ! 

The generals at the front and the liberal leaders in Petrograd, 
frightened by Uioeo developments, and hoping to "save something 
from the wre^, bogge d the Tsar to abdicate. He did so, nominating 
a relative to take hie place. But there wore to be no more Tsars; 
the bouse of Romonon, alter 300 years of autocratic rule, hod loft 
the Russian stage for ^ood. 

The arislooracy, the landowning classes, the upper middle classes, 
and oven the liberals and reformen, looked tipou the eruption of 
the working class with terror and dismay. They felt powerless 
before them when they saw that tlio army on which they relied bad 
joined the workers. They wore not yet sure on which side victory 
would lie, for it was possible that the Tsar might Uim up with an 
army from the front and, with iU help, crush the insurrection. So, 
fear of the workers on the one side and of Uie *i'sar on the other, 
and an excessive anxiety to save their own skins, made their lot a 
miserable one. There was the Duma, which represented the land¬ 
owning classes and the upper bourgeoisie. Even the workers looked 
up to it to some extent, but instep of tn-bing the lead in the crisis 
or doi^ anytliiug, its president and members sat in fear and 
trembling and could not make up their minds what to do. 

Meanv^lo the tSoviot took shape. To the workers' representa¬ 
tives were added soldiers' representativee, and the now Soviet 
took possession of one wing of the huge Xauhde Palace, part of 
which was occupied by the Duma. Tbe workers and soldiers were 
full of enthusiasm at their victory. But then the question arose : 
what wore they to do with it I They had won power; who was to 
exercise it 1 It did not strike them that the Soviet Itself might do 
HO; they took it for granted that the bourgeoisie should take power. 
So a deputation from the Soviet tramped up to the Duma to ask 
them to start governing. Tbe president and members of the Duma 
thought that this deputation hod come to arrest them ! Th^ had 
no wish to be burdened with power; they were afraid of tbe risks 
involved. But what were they to do! The Soviet depntatiou 
insisted, and they were afraid of refrising them. 8o most reluc¬ 
tantly, and in fear of the consequences, a committee of the Duma 
accepted power, and to the outside world it appeared that tbe Duma 
was leading the revolution. What an extraordinary mix-up it 
was; we would hardly believe that such things oould happen ii we 
read about them in a story.. But fact is ofton stranger tl^ fiction. 
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Tho Provision&i Govenunent which the ooniinittee of the j^ume 
appointed wbja a very coiuervatiTe body, and its prime minister wae 
a prinoe. In another wing of the same building sat the ^viet, 
oontinuaUy interfering aith the work of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment. But the Soviet itself was moderate to begin with, and tho 
Bolsheviks in it were a mere handful. Thus there was a kind of 
double government—the ProvisionsJ Government and the Soviet 
^-and behind both were the revolutionary masses which had oarried 
thresh the revolution, and which were expecting great things from 
it. only lead the hungry and war-weary maesee got from the 

new government was that they must carry on the war till the 
Germans were beaten. Was it for this, they wondered, that they 
had gone through the revolution and driven away the Tsar! 

Just then, on April 17, Lenin arrived on the scene. Ho had 
been in Switzerland right through the war, and ho was eager to come 
to Russia as soon as bo beard of the revolution. How was he to do 
sot The KngUsii and French would not allow him to pass their 
territories, nor would the Germans and AustriaoB. At length, for 
roasons of their own, the German Government agrued to let him pass 
in a sealed train from the Swiss to the Russian frontier. They 
hoped, of course, and with reason, that the arrival of Lenin in Russia 
would weaken the Pi ovisional Government and the war party, for 
Lenin was against the war, and they hoped to profit by this. They 
did not imagine that this more or less obscure revolutionary would 
end by shaking Europe and the world. 

There was no doubt or vaguonosa in Lenin's mind. His were 
the penetrating eyes which detected the moods of tho maases; the 
clear head which could apply and adapt well«thougbt^ut principles 
to changing situations; the inflexible will which held on to the 
course be had mapped out, regardloes of immediate consequences. 
The very day he arrived he shook up violently the Bolshevik party, 
criticized thoir inaction, and points out in burning phrases what 
their duty was. Uis sp^ch was an electric charge which pained 
but at the same trine viviflod. We are not charlatans,*' he said; 

we must base ourselves only on the consciousness of tho masses. 
Even if it is necoasary to remain In a uuDority-'SO be it. It is a 
good thing to give up for a time the position of leadership; we 
must not be afraid to remain in the minority." And so he stuck 
to his principles and reused to compromiso. The revolution, which 
bad drifted for so long leaderless and without guides, had at last 
got its leader. The hour had produced the man. 

What were these dtfferenoefl in theory which separated the 
Bolsheviks &oxd the Mensheviks and other revolutionaiy groups 
at this stage ? And what had paralysed the local Bolsheriks before 
Lenin's arrivaH Ard again, why lUd the Soviet, after having the 
power in its hands, made it over to the old-fashioned and con* 
servative Dumal I cannot go into these questions deeply, but we 
must give them some thou^t if we are to undentand the oon- 
tioually obanging drama of Fetrognd and Russia in 1917. 

Karl Harz^ theory of human change and progress, oalled the 
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•• m&teri&list conoeption of hbtory waa based on new social forms 
taking the plaoe oi old forms as these latter became out of date. 
As the methods of technical production improved, the economic 
and poUtical organization of society gradually caught up to them. 
The way tins took place was by continual class struggles between 
the dominant class and the exploited classes. Thus the old feudal 
class had given place in western Europe to the hour^eo^te, which 
now controlled the economic and political structure in England, 
France, Germany, etc., and which, in its turn, would give place to 
the working class. In Russia the feudal class was still in command, 
and the change which had put the bourgeoisit in power in western 
Europe had not yet taken place. Most Marxists, therefore, thought 
that, inevitably, Russia would have to pass through this bourgeois 
and parliamentary stage before it could proceed to the last stage of 
the workers' republic. The middle stage could not be jumped over, 
according to them. Lenin himHolf, prior to the revolution of March 
1917, had laid down an intennediato policy of co-operating with 
the peasants (and not opposing the bourgeoisie) agaiiiKt the Tsar 
and the lando^vnera, for a bourgeois revolution. 

The Bolsheviks and Mensheviks and all believers in Morx's theories 
were therefore full of this idea of having a hourgeoie democratic 
republic after the English or French pattern. Tbo leading workers' 
representatives also thought this inevitable, and it was because of 
this that the Soviet, infit^d of keying power in its own hands, 
went and offered it to tbo Duma. Thoeo |)eoplo, ss is so often tbo 
case with all of us, had become the slaves of their ow*n doctrines, 
and could not see that a new situation had arisen, which demanded 
a different policy or at any rate a different adaptation of the old 
poliev. The masses wore far more revolutionary than the leaders. 
The Mensheviks, who controlled tho Soviet, even went so far as 
to ray that the working class should not raise any social question 
then; their immediate task was to achieve politick freedom. Tho 
Bolsheviks temporized. The March revolution succeeded in spile 
of its hesitating and cautious leaders. 

With Ix^nin's arrival all this was changed. Ho sensed tho position 
immediately and, with the genius of true leadership, adapted tbo 
Marxian programme accordingly. Tho fight was to be against 
capitalism itself now for the rule of the worlung class in co-operation 
with the poorer peasantry. The three immediate slogans of the 
Bolsheviks became (1) democratic republic, (2) confiscation of the 
landed estates, and (3) an eight-hour day for the workers. Im¬ 
mediately, those slogans brought reality into tho struggle for the 
peasantry and workers. It was not a vague and empty ideal for 
them; it meant life and hope. 

Lenin's policy was for the Bolsheviks to win over the majority of 
tho workers to their side and thus to capture the Soviet; and for 
the Soviet then to seize power from the Provisional Government. 
He was not for another revolution immediately. He insisted on 
winning over a majority of the workers and tho Soviet before tbo 
time came to overthrow tbo Provisional Government. He was hard 
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on those who wished to co-operate with Hiis goyemment; that was 
betraying the reyolution. He was equally hard on those who wanted 
to ru^ ahead to upset this goyemment before the time for it had 
oome; a moment of action,** he said^ ** is no time to aim * a wee 
bit too far to the left.* Wo look upon that as the greatest crimo, 
diaorganiiation. * * 

So, calmly but inexorably, liko some agent of an mevitable fate, 
this lump of ioe covering a blazing fire within wont ahead to ita 
appointed goal. 
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Apnl 9,1933 

During a revolutionary period history seems to march with 
seven-league boots. There are rapid changes outwardly, but an 
oven greater change takes place In the consciouBnosa of tho masses. 
They joarn little from boolu, as they Lave not much opportunity of 
A bookish education; and books, often enough, hide more than ^oy 
reveal. Tboir school is the harder but truer one of ox^rience. 
During tho Ufo-aiid-death struggle for power in a period of revohr* 
tion, tho masks that usually hide people’s real motives come oil*, 
and tho reality on which society is basM can bo seen behind them. 
So during this futeful year 1917 in Russia, the masses, and especially 
the industrial workers in tho towns, who were at the heart of the 
revolution, learnt their lessons from events, and changed alnaost 
from day to day. 

There was no stability or equilibrium anywhere. Life wss 
dynamic and changing, and i^ple and classes were pulling and 
pushing in different ways. There were still i^ple hoping and 
conspiring for the return of Tsardom, but they did not represent an 
important class, and we can ignore them. The main eonilict 
developed between the Provisional Government and the Soviet; 
and yet the majority in the Soviet were for co-operation and com¬ 
promise with government. Those anxious for compromise 
were afraid of being put in charge of the government and the State 
power. Who will Cake the place of the goverment! We t But 
our hands tremble ...” said a speak&r in the Soviet. It is a familiar 
cry which wo have bear<l in India also from many a possessor of 

E alsied hands and a terrified heart. But strong bands and stout 
eckrta are not lacking when the time comes for them. 

The conflict between the Provisional Government and tbe Soviet 
was inevitable, however much the compromising elements on either 
side tried to avoid it. The government wanted to please the Allies 
by carrying on the war, and the posseesing classes in Russia by 
protecting as far as possible their properties. The Soviet, being 
more in touch with the masses, sens^ their demand for peace and 
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iwd for the peas&nte, and maay demands &om the wooers, such 
as the eight-hour day. Thus it happened that the govemmeut was 
paralysed by the Soviet, and the ^viet itaelf was paralysed by the 
masses, for the masses were far more rerolutionary than the parties 
and their leaders. 

An effort was made to bring the government more in line with 
the Soviet, and a radical lawyer and an eloquent orator, Kerensky, 
bcoamo the leading member of the government. He succeeded in 
forming a coalition government to which the Menshevik majority 
in the Soviet sont some representatives. He also tried hard to 
please England and Franco by launching an offensive against 
Germanv. The offensive failed, as the army and the peojile were in 
no mood for more war. 

Meanwhile, All-Russian Soviet Cotigresses were being held in 
Petrograd, and each subsequent Congress was more oxtreme than 
the last. More and more Bolshevik members wore elected to thcni, 
and the two dominant parties, tho Mensheviks and the Social 
Revolutionaries (an agrarian party), had their majority lessened. 
The Bolshevik inilnonoe increased, especially with the Petrograd 
workers. All over the countir Soviets had sprung up, and they 
would not obey the orders of the govemroont unless they were 
countersigned by the Soviet. Ono of the reasons why the Pro¬ 
visional Government was weak was the absence of a strong middle 
class in Russia. 

While a tussle for power was ^ing on in tlic capital, the peasantry 
took the law into their own nands. Ah 1 have told you, these 
peasants were not very onthusiastic about tlie March Involution, 
nor wore tbev against it. They wait4x) and watciicd. But the 
(and lords of the largo eniates, fearing that their property would be 
oonfiscated, divided it up into small holdings and gave it to dummy 
owners who would keep it on their behalf They also transferred 
much of their property to formgncrs. In Uiis way they tried to 
save their lands. The peasantry did not like this at all, and they 
asked the government to stop all land sales by a decree. The 
government hesitated; what could it do ? It <)id not want to 
irritate either party. Then the peasants began to take action thorn- 
selves. As oarly as April some of them arrested their landlords 
and seized and divided the estates. The soldiers back from the 
front ^bo were, of course, peasants) played the leading part in 
this. Th^ movement developed till toe lands were seized on a 
mass scale. By June even the Siberian steppes had been affected. 
In Siberia there were no big landlords, so the peasantry took 
possession of Church and monastery lands. 

It is interesting to note that this ooD6scatioD of the big estates 
took place entir^y on the initiaUve of the peasants, many 
months before the Bolshevik revolution. J.^mn was In favour of 
the immediate transfer of the ImkI to the peasants in an organized 
way. He was wholly against haphazard anarchist seizures. Thus, 
when the Bolsheviks came to power later on they found a Russia of 
peasant proprietors. 
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Exactly a montli after arrival anotber prominent exile 

came back to Petrt^rod. This was Trotsky, who returned from 
New York after being detained on tbo«way by tho British. Trotsky 
was not one of the old Bolsheviks, nor won he now a hfensbovilc. 
But soon he lined up on tho side of Lenin, and he took bis place as 
the leading figure of the Petrograd Soviet. He was a great orator, 
a fine writer, and very much of an electric battery, full of enorgj', 
and ho was of the greatest help to Lenin’s party. 1 must give you 
rather a long extract from his autobiography —My Lift the book 
is called—in which he describes the meetings lie oddreSHOd in a 
building called the Modern Greus. This is not only a fine piece of 
writing, but it also brings a vivid and pulsating picture before our 
eyes ot those strange revolutionary days of 1917 in Potrograd. 

*'The air, intense with breathing and waiting, fairly exploded 
with shouts and with tho poKBionate yells peculiar to tho Mcidom 
Circus. Above and around mo was press of elbows, chests, and 
lieods. 1 sx)oke from out of a warm cavern of human ; 

whenever I stretched out my hands X would touch someone, and a 
grateful movement in response would give me to umk^rntand that 
i wa^ not to worry about it, not to bn^ok off my sptH'oh but to k(*ep 
on. No speaker, no matter howexhauRtod. could resist ihu olectnc 
texinian oi that impuMioned human throng. TIm y wautod to know, 
lo understand, U* lind th(*ir way. At times it wx^mt'd oe if I felt, 
with my lips, thi' stem inquisitivi'neRR of t his crowd that hod bo- 
come tner^d into a ingle whole. Then all arguments and words 
thought out in advan<^ would break and rec<*<le under the im* 
porativo pressure of sympathy, and other woixIh, other argumonts 
utt«'<rly unexpected by ino orator but rvn*ded by ibost* people, 
w(>ij)<f cmtTffo in full array from my subconsciousness. On such 
occasions 1 felt as if I woe listening to tho spi'uker from tho outside, 
trying to keep pace with his ideas, afraid that, like a somnambulist 
he roiidit fall on thu edge of the roof at tho sound of my conscious 
reasoning. 

** Such was the Modem Circus. It had its own contoum, fiery, 
tender t%nd frenzied. The infanlH were poaoofully sucking the 
breasts from which approving or threatening shduta were coining, 
liio whole crowd was uko that, like infants clinging with their dry 
lips to tho nipples of the revolution. But thin infant, matured 
quickly.’* 

So tho ever-changing drama of revolution went on in Petrogra<l 
and in other cities and villages of Uussia. The infant matured and 
grew big. Everywhere, as a result of tho terrible strain of the war, 
eooQomio collapse was becoming evident. And yet, profiteers went 
on making their war profits I 

The Bolshevik strength and influence went on inoreaeing in the 
factories and soviets. Alarmed by this, Kerensky decided to 
suppress them. At fixst there was a great campaign of slander 
against Lenin, who was described as a German agent sent to bring 
trouble to Bussia. Had he not come across Germany fri)m Switzer¬ 
land with the oonnivance of the German authorities 1 Lenin 
became terribly unpopular with the middle classes, who considered 
him a traitor. Arensky issued a warrant for Leninas arrest, not as 
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a revolution ary» but as a pro-German traitor. Lenin himself was 
keen on facing a trial to di^rove this charge; bis colleagues would 
not agree to this, and forc^ him to go into hiding. Trotsky was 
also arrested, but later released on tbo insistence of the Petrograd 
Soviet. Many other Bolsheviks were arrested; their newspapers 
wore suppressed; workora, who were supposed to favour them, were 
disarms. The attitude of these workers had been growing more 
and more I^;gres8iv6 and threatoning towards the Proviflional 
Govommont, and huge demonstrations had been held repeatedly 
against it. 

Thore was an interlude when counter-revolution raised its head. 
An old general, Kornilov, advanced on the capital with an army to 
crush the whole revolution, including the Provisional Qovemmont. 
As he drow near to the city his army melted away. It had gone 
over to the side of the revolution. 

Events wero tnarching rapidly. The Soviet was becoming a 
delinito rival to the government and often eancellod the govern- 
ment's orders or issued contrary directions. The Smolny Institute 
was now the seat of the Soviet and the bea<]quarters of tho Kevolution 
in Petrograd. This place had been a private school for the girls 
of the nobility, 

Lenin camo to tho outskirts of Petrograd, and tho Bolsheviks 
decided that tho time had come to seize power from the Provisional 
Government. Trotsky was put In charge of all the arrangements 
for the insurrection, and everything was carefully mapped, what 
vital points to seize and when. November 7th was fixed for the 
rising. On that day thore was going to bo a session of the All- 
Russian Ck>ngresB of Soviets. Lenin fixe<l this date, and his reason 
for it is interesting, ** November the 0th will be too early,*' he is 
reirarted to have said. ** Wc must have an AlLRussian basis for a 
rising, and on the 6th all the delegates to the Congress will not have 
arrivcxl. On the otbor hand, November 8th will be too late. By 
that time tho Congress will bo organized, and it is difficiilt for a large 
body of people to take swift, decisive action. We must act on tho 
7tb, tho day the Congress meets, so that we may say to it, ‘ Here is 
the power I What are you going to do with it ? * ** Thus 0 })oko 
tho clear-beaded expert in revolution, knowing full well that the 
success of revolutions often depends on apparently trivial 
happenings.^ 

November 7 came, and Soviet soldiers went and occupied govern¬ 
ment buildings, especially the vital and strategic places like the 
telegraph office, telephone exchange, and tho State Bank. Thore 
was DO oppositiOD. ** The Proviaonal Government simply melted 
away,'* said the official report sent to England by a British agent. 

* Thie •iory about Novombor 7 boing fixed by l^in for the Bolthovik 
seizure of ^wer has been given by RomH the Azn^can journalist, who was 
present in Petrograd than. But other people who wero present do not accept 
it. Lonin was in hiding and he was afraid Uiai the otnar Bolshevik laadan 
might temporiso and allow the right momont to pass. 8o he was continually 
urging them to action. Matters coining to a head on the Tth. this action 
took place then. 
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L^nin became the bead of tbe new eovemnient, the Probident, 
and Trotsky, the Foreign Minister. The next day, November 8, 
Lenin came to the Soviet Congress at the Smolny lusiituto. It 
was evening. The Congreea welcomed the leader with a mighty 
cheer. An American journalist, Itood, who was present on this 
oooaaion, has described what the great Lenin looked like when 
he marched to the platform. 

** Ashort.stocky figure with a big head set down on hiArthouldoiv, 
bold and bulgiz^. Little 03 ^, asnubbishnose, wi<ie, generous month 
*knd heavy chin; clean-shaven now, but already beginning Co 
bristle with the well-known beard of his past and future. Dre^Bod 
in shabby clothes, his trousers much too long for liim. Unim- 
proseive to bo the idol of the mob. A strange popular leader—u 
leader ptircly by virtuo of intellect; colourless, hutnourlcBs, un¬ 
compromising and detached, without picturesque idiosyncrasieH 
—but with tho power of explaining profound ideas in aiinplcj 
terms, of analysing a concrete situation. And combining with 
NhrowdnosB tho greatest intolloctual audacity.*' 

The second revolution within tho year ha<l sncceoded, and it had 
been a remarkably i>eaoeful one so far. The transfer of power 
took place with very little shedding of blood. There had been 
much more fighting and killing in March. The March Revolution 
had been a spontaneou'i, unorganized one, the November one bad 
been carefully planned out. For the first time in history tho 
representativcH of tho poorest classee, and eepociaUy of tho industrial 
workers, wore at the bead of a country. But they were not going 
to have such an easy sucoees. Tompoets were gathering all round 
them, to burst on them with uncontrolled fury. 

What was tho situation that faced Lenin and bis new Bolshevik 
Government 1 The German war was still on, although tho Russian 
army bad gone to pieces and there woe no chance of its fighting; 
there was disorder all over the country and roving bands of soldiers 
and brigands did much as they liked; the economic structure bad 
broken down; food was scarce and pooplo were hungry; all round 
him were representatives of the old order ready to crush the Revolu¬ 
tion ; the organization of the State was caplwist, and most of the 
old government servants refused to 00 -operate with tho new 
government; bankers would not give money; even the telegraph 
office would not send telegrams. A difficult enough situation to 
frighten the bravest. 

Lenin and his colleagues put their shoulders to the wheel. Feace 
with Germany was thoir first anxiety, and Hiey immediately 
arranged for an annistico. The delogatoe of the two countries met 
at Brest Litovsk. The Germans knew well enough that there was 
no fight left in the Bolsheviks and, in their pride and folly, they 
made tremendous and humiliating demands. Much os the Bol¬ 
sheviks desired peace, they were iuen aback by this, and many of 
them were for a rejection of the terms. Lenin stood out for peace 
at any cost. There is a story that Trotsky, who was one of the 
Russian delegates at the peace conference, was asked by the Germans 
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U> go to a function in erening drew. He was perturbed; was it 
jumper for a workers' delegate to put on this kind of ^uf^eoss 
clothing ? Ho tclograph«xl to Ijenin for advice^ and Ijenin ini* 
mocliately roplicd : Jf it will help to bring {>oace, go in a 

{petticoat \ *' 

While the Soviet argued about the peace terms, the Germane 
Htarto<l advancing on Pctrograd, and they made their peace offer 
stiffer than boforo. Lenin’s advice was acceptod in tlio end by the 
Soviet* and they signed the peace of Brest latovek in March 19IS, 
much as they hat^ it. By this peace a huge sHoo of Ruwian 
territory on the west wa« annexed by Germany, but peaoe at any 
coat hc^ to be accepted aa, according to Lenin, the army had 
voted for peace with its legs 

The Soviet had tried at first to bring about a general peace among 
all the Powers involved in the World War. On the very next day 
after their seizuro of power they had issued a decree offering poaoe 
to the world, and they made it quite clear that they renouno^ all 
claims under the Tsarist secret tniaties. Constantinople, they said, 
must remain with the Turks, and there ehoiild bo no other annoxa- 
tinns. The Soviet's suggestion went unanswered, us both the 
warring parties still hadlioties of succors and wore keen on taking 
the spoils of war. Partly the object of the Soviet in making the 
offer was no doubt pnq Uganda. They wanted to ini]upnr^c the 
masses in each country and the war •weary sokliery, and to provoke 
social revolutions in other countries, if or they were after world 
revolution; only thuR* they thought, could they jirotect their own 
revolution. 1 have already told you that Soviet propaganda had 
great offoct on the French and German armies. 

Lenin looked upon the Brest*Litovsk peace with Germany as a 
temporary affair which would not last long. As It happened, it 
was annulled by the Soviet nine months later, as soon as Germany 
was defeated on the western front by the Allies. What Lenin 
wanted was to give a little rest, a breaiblog-space, to the wf^ary 
workers and peasants in the army so that they might go back 
home and see with their own eyes what the Revolution done. 
He wanted the peasants to realize that the landlords had gone and 
that the land belonged to them, and the industrial workers to feel 
that their exploiters had also gone. This would make them appre- 
elate the mtins of the Revolution and eager to defend them, and 
they would realize who their real enemiee were. So Lenin thought, 
knowing full well that civil war was coming. His policy was 
triumphantly justified later. These peasants and workers went 
back from the front to their fields and factories; they were no 
Bolsheviks or socialists, but they became the staunchest supporters 
of the Revolution because they did not want to give up what they 
ha*<^ot by it. 

While they were trying to settle with the Germans somehow, the 
Bolshevik lasers also turned their attention to internal conditions. 
Large numbers of ex-army officers and advantorers with machine 
guns and war material were oarrying on a brigand’s trade, shooting 
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ftod pluodering in the heart of the big citiea. There were also BOiiie 
members of the old Anarchist parties who disapproved of the Soviets 
and gave a lot of trouble. The Soviet autboritioe came down with 
a heavy hand on all these gangstors and others and crushed thorn. 

A greater dat^er to the Soviet r^me came from the meDibers 
of the various civil sorvices, many of whom refused to work under 
the Bolsheviks or co•operate wi^ them in any way. Lenin laid 
down the principle that ** be that will not work, neither shiJl he 
eut "; no work, no food. Ail civil servants who did not co«cperate 
were immediately dismissed. Tbo bankers refused to open ilieir 
safes; they were opened by dynamito. But the supremo example 
of Lonin's contempt for the eervante of the old order who refused 
to oo*operato was seen when the Commander-in«Chief refused to 
obey oilers. He was dismissed, and within five minutes a young 
Bolshevik lieutenant, Krylenko, was mado tlio Commandor-in- 
Chief I 

In spite of those changes, much of the old etructuro of Russiu 
remained. It is no easy matter to socialize a huge country sud¬ 
denly, and it is fKissible that the process of change in Russia might 
have taken many long years if matters had not been forced by events. 
Just as the peasants had driven out the landlords, tlm workers in 
many instances, angry with tlioir old bosses, drove them out ami 
took |>os5os8ion of the factorios. The Soviet could not ])Ossibly 
give bank tbe factories to the old capitalistio owners, and so it took 
fK)SMcsHion of thoii). In some cases these owners, during tlie civil 
war that followod. tried to daTnage the plants of the factories, and 
again the Soviet Guvenunont intervene, and took possession of 
thcHc i'actorics to protect them. In this way tbo socialization of 
tbo moans of production, that is, a kind of State feiocialisin, or State 
ownership of the factories, etc.—went on much more rapidly than 
it mi^ht have done under nonnal conditions. 

Lite was not very different in Russia during the first nine months 
of Soviet rule. Tlio Bolshoviks toleruUxi nriticism and even abuse, 
and anti-Bolshevik papers continued to appear. The population 
gonerally was starring, but the rich still had plenty of money for 
ostentation and luxury. Tho night cabareto were crowded, and 
racing and other sports wont oo. Tbe richer boiirgeoisie was very 
much in evidence in tho groat towns, openly rejoicing at tho cxjweted 
downfall of tho Soviet Government. These peopio. who were so 
patriotically koen on carrying on tbo war against Germany, now 
actually celebrated the advance of tbe Germans on Petrograd. 
They were quite cheerful at the prospect of German armies occupying 
their capital city. The dislike of social revolution wm far greater 
for them than the fear of alien domination. This is almost always 
so, especially when classes are concerned. 

Life was thus more or less normal, and there was certainly no 
Bolshevik terror at this stage. Tbo famous Moscow baUet continued 
from day to day before crowded houses. Tbo Soviet Government 
had moved to Moscow when Petrograd was threatened by the 
Oermaos, and Moecow has been their capital ever sinoe. Tbe 
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ambftsiiAdore of the AUioe wore still in Rimia. They had run away 
from Potrograd when there was danger of the city falling into 
German hands, and established thomeolvee in safety in Vologda, a 
small country town far from all actiyities. There they sat together 
in a continuous state of perturbation and excitemont at the wild 
rumours that reached them. They would make anxious and 
frequent inquiries from Trotsky whether the rumours were true. 
'Trotsky grew rather tired of ^is norrous Station of these old 
diplomats, and he offered to write a bromide prescription to calm 
the nerves of their Excellenciee of Vologda 1 Doctors give 
bromide to sootho the nerves of hysteriosJ and excitable people. 

Jafe seemed to go on normally on the surfaice. but below this 
ap])arent calm were many currente and cross-currenta. No one, 
not even they thomsolves, expected the Bolshoviks to survive for 
long. Every one was intriguing. The Germans bod set up a 
puppet State in the Ukraine in itouth Hussia, and in spite of the 

D oe, always seemed to threaten the Soviet. The Allies, of course, 
ed the Germans, but they hated the Bolsheviks oven more. 
Prosidont Wilson of America bad indeed sont a cordial greeting to 
the Soviet Congress early in 1918; ho seems to have repented and 
changed his mind later. So the Allies privately subsidized an<l 
help^ counter-revolutionary activities, and even took a secret 
share in them. Moscow buzzed with foreign spies. The chief 
agent of the British secret service, known os the master spy of 
Britain, was sent there to create trouble for the Soviet Government. 
The dispossessed aristocrats and bourgeoisie wore continually 
fomenting oountor*revolution wiUi the help of money from the 
Allies. 

So matters stood about the middle of the year 19)8. The life 
of the Soviet, seemed to hang by a slender thre^. 
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April 11, 1933 

Ths month of July 1918 saw startling developments in the 
situation in Russia. The net round the Bolsheviks waa gradually 
closing in upon them. The Germans threatened from the Ukraine 
in the south, and a large number of old Czechoslovakian prisonem 
of war in Russia were encourag^ by the Allies to march on Moscow. 
All over the western front in Franco the Great War was sUIl going 
on, but in Soviet Russia the strange spcotaole was seen of both the 
Allies and the German Powers working independently in a common 
enterpriee—the crushing of the Bolsheviks. Again w*e see how 
much greater is the force of claae hatred than that of national 
hatred, and national hatred is poisonous and bitter enough. War 
was not ofRcially declared against Russia by these Powers; they 
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found many other wa 3 rB of haraadDg the Soviet, notably by en* 
couraging the counter-revolutionary leaders and helping them with 
arms and money. Several old Tsarist generals now took the field 
^;ainst the Soviet. 

The Tsar and his family were being kept as prisoners in East 
Kusaia near the Ural mountains in the charge of tho local soviet 
there. The advance of the Czech troops in this region frightoned 
this local soviet, and they were alamod at tho possibility of the 
ox-Tsar being rescued ai^ becoming a great centre of counter* 
revolution. ^ they took the law into their own hands and executed 
the whole family. It appears that the Central Committee of the 
Soviet was not rteponsible for this, and Lonin was opposed to the 
execution of the ex-Tsar on grounds of intomational policy and of 
his family on humanitarian grounds. The deed having boon done, 
however, tho Central Government justified it. Probably this upset 
the Alliod Governments all the more and mode thorn still more 
aggressive. 

August saw a worsening of the situation, and two evonts brought 
anger, despair, and terror in thoir train. One of these was an attempt 
on L<min'K life, und tlio other wok the landing of an Allied force at 
Archangel in North Kussia. There was wild excitement in Moscow, 
and the end of tho Soviet’s oxistonce seemed to bo very near. 
Moscow itself was practically surruuuded by enemios^Uermana, 
Czechs, and tbe countor-rovolutionary forces. Only a few districts 
i-ound Moscow were under Soviet rule, and the landing of an Allied 
army seemed to make tho end certain. Tbo I^lshovika did not 
have much of an army; it was barely five months since the Brest* 
Ivitovsk peace, and most of the old army bad melted away to the 
fields. Moscow itself was full of oonspiracioe, and the bourgtoUit 
was openly rejoicing at the approaching fall of the Soviets. 

Suco WON tho tomole plight oi the nine-month-old Soviet Republic. 
DesT^air seized tho Bolsheviks and fear, and as they were going to die 
anvnow, ihey decided to die fighting. Aa tho young French Re- 
pu1)lic had done a century and a quarter carliw. like a wild animal 
at bay. they turned on their enemies. There was to be no more 
tolerance, no mercy. The whole country was put under martial 
law, and early in September tho Central Soviet Committee an¬ 
nounced tho Red Terror. Death to all traitors, merciless war 
on the foreign invaders.” They would fight with thtur backs to 
tbe wall both the enemy within and tho enemy without. It was the 
Soviet against the world and against its own reactionaries. A 
period of what is called ” Tnilitant communism ” also began, and tbo 
whole country was turned into a kind of berimed camp. Eve^ 
effort was made to build up tbe Red Army, and Trotsky was put in 
charge of this. 

This was about the time, Soptorobor and October 191S, when the 
German war-machine in tbe west was cracking up and there was 
talk of an annistice. President Wilson had laid down his Fourt^n 
Points, which were supposed to embody the aims of tbe Allies. 
One of these poioU, it is intereeting to remember, was that all 
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RuBsian ti6rntory was to be evacnftted and Russia was to be given 
full opportunity for eelf-development with the aid of the Powers. 
A singular oommentary on tiiis was being provided by the Allied 
intervention in Russia and their landing of forces there. The 
Bolshevik Govermtiont sent a noto to President Wilson pungently 
criticizing his Fourteen Points. In the course of this note they 
said : ** xou demand the independence of Poland, Serbia, Belgium, 
and freedom for the people of Axistro-Hungary. . .. But, strangely, 
we do not notice in your demands any mention of fn^om for 
Ireland, Egypt, India, or even tho PhiJippino Islands.’' 

peace was made between the Allioe and the German Powers on 
November II, 1018, when tho armistice was signed. But in Russia 
<nvil war ragod throughout 1910 and 1920. Single-handed, the 
Soviets fought a host ol* enemies. At one time the Red Army was 
attacked on seventeen different fronts. England, America, France, 
Japan, Italy, Serbia, CsechoBlovakia, Rumania, the Baltic States, 
i*olatKl, ami a host of counter'revolutiouary Russian generals were 
all opposing tho Soviet, and the fighting extended from eastern 
Siberia to the Baltic and tho Crimea. Repeatedly, the end of the 
Soviet seemed near. Moscow iteeLf was threatened, Potrograd was 
on tho point of falling to tho unmny, but it surmounted every crisis, 
and with each eucceau grew iu self-conlidunoe and strength. 

One of tlio counter •revolutionary leaders was Admirtu Kolchak. 
He described himself as the ruler of Runsia, and tho Allies actually 
recognized him os such and helped him greatly. The way he 
boliaved in Siberia is shown by an ally of his, General Graves, who 
commanded the United StatoH army su])porting Kolchak. This 
American general ^aya: 

"There were horrible niuni<*r» oomiuitUHl, but they were 
nr»t committed by the DoUlicviks. us Uio world beliovos. 1 um 
woll on tho side of safety whc 2 i J ^ay tiiat the anti• BoleJieviks 
killed ono hundred people in Eiu^tom Siberia to every one killed 
by the Bolshevik^.*' 

It will interest you to know on what knowledge ominont statesmen 
conduct the affairs of groat natiotis and make war and jioace. 
Lloyd George, who was the J^rjtuh Prime Minister at the time, and 
perhaps the most powerful man in Europe, speaking about Russia 
in the British House of Commons, referred to Kolchak and other 
generals there. In the same breath he referred to General 
ICharkov Kharkov, instead of being a general, happens to bo 
an important city, the capital of Ukraine! This ignorance of 
eletiientary geography, however, did not prevent these statesmen 
from cutting up Eutom into bits and making a new map of it. 

The Allies also bloclUKled Russia, and so effective waa this that 
for the whole of 1919 Russia could neither buy nor sell anything 
abroad. 

In ^ito of all these stui)ouduus diffieuItioB and numerous and 
poweriul enemies, Soviet Russia survived and triumphed. This was 
one of the most astonishing feats in history. How aid they manage 
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it f Thcio is no doubt thftt if the Allied Powers bed been united 
and bent on onisbing the Bolsheviks, they could have done bo in 
the early days. Having disposed of Gennany, they had vast 
armies to play with. But it was not so easy to use those armies 
anywhere, and especially against the Soviets. They were all war- 
weary, and another demand on them for foreign warfaro would have 
mot with refusal. There wae also a great de^ of sympathy among 
the workers for the new Russia, and the Allied governments wore 
a&aid of having to face trouble at borne if they declared open war 
against the Soviets. As it was, Europe seemed to bo on the verge 
of revolt. And thirdly, there was the mutual rivalry of the Alli^ 
Powers. With the coming of peaco they started bickoring and 
quarrelling among thomselvos. AH ibis prevented a determinod 
attempt on their part to put an cud to tbo Bolsheviks. They tried 
to bring this about indirectly as far as posaible by getting others to 
fight for them and supplying thorn with money, arms, and ox]>ort 
advice. They felt sure ^at tho Soviets could not last. 

All this; no doubt, helped tho Soviets and gave them time to 
strengthen thcmaolvos. But it would be unfair to them to imagine 
that ^eir victory was due to outside circumstances. Essentially, 
it was a victory of the self-confidence, tho faith, tho self-sacrifice, 
and the unflinching dolcrmioation of tho Russian people. And the 
wonder of it is that these people were everywhere supj)OSod, and 
rightly supposod, to be losy and ignorant, demoralized and incapable 
01 any groat effort. Freedom is a habit, and if wo are doprivea of it 
for long, we are apt to forgot it. Those ignorant Russian peasants 
and workers had hod little enough occasion to practise this habit. 
Yet the quality of the leadership of Russia was such in those days 
that it converted this poor human material into a strong, organized 
nation, full of faith in its mission and confidence in itself. The 
Kolchaks and others of that kind wore defeated not only because of 
the ability and determination of the Bolshevik leaders, but also 
because tho Russian peasant refused to put up with them. For 
him they were the roprosentatives of the old order come to take 
away his newly won land and other privileges, and be decided to 
defend those to the death. 

Towering above all others, and exercising an unchallenged 
Bupromacy, was Lonin. To the Russian people he became like a 
demi-god, the symbol of hope and faith, the wise one who know a 
way out of every difficulty and whom nothing ruffied or perturbed. 
Next to him in thoee davs (for he is discr^ted in Russia now) 
came Trotsky, a writer and an orator, without any previous military 
experience, who now set about building up a great army in the 
midst of civil war and blockade. Trotd^ was recklessly brave, and 
inquently risked his life in fighting. There was no pity in him if 
others showed lack of courage or want of discipline. At a critical 
moment in the civil war he issued this order : 

1 give warning that if any unit retreats without orders, the 
first to bo shot down will be tho eommiseary of tho unit, and n«^xt 
the commander. Brave and gallant soldiers will bo appointed in 
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iheir places. Cowards, dastards and traitors will not eecapo Uie 
bullet. This I solemnly promise in tho presence of the entire Red 
Army.** 

And ho kept hie word. 

Another army oiiler issued by Trotsky in October 1910 is interest, 
ing as it shows how the BoUhoviks always tried to distinguish 
between the people and the capitalist governments, and never took 
up a purely national attitude. 

4 

** But even to-day,*' tho order runs, " whon we oro engaged 
in a bitter fight with Yudonicb, tho hireling of England, I demand 
that you never forget that there are two EnglaoJs. Besides tho 
England of promts, of violence, bribery and blood'thirntinesM, thcro 
is tiio England of labour, of spiritual power, of high ideals of inter¬ 
national solidarity. It is the baK> and diKhonrst Ezigland of tho 
Stock Exchange inanipulatoni that is fighting us. The England of 
labovir and i)\c people is with us." 

Somothiiig of the doggedness with which tho iCod Army was made 
to fight can bo k<^oii in tho dociston to defend Potrograd when it was 
on tbo point of falling to YudcfiicL. Tho decree of tho Council or 
Defence was : " To uofond Petrograd to tho last ounco of blood, 
to refuse to yield a foot, and to carry tho struggle into tbo streets 
of tho city 

Maxim Gorki, tho great Uussian writer, tolls us that Lonin once 
said of Trotsky: 

"Well, show mo another man who would Im: able, within a 
year, to organize on almost oxoroplap^ army and moreover to win 
tho respect of tho military specialists. Wo have such a nisn. 
We have overything. And miracles are still going to happen." 

This Red Anny grow by leaps and bounds. In December 1917, 
Hoon after the Bolsheviks had eeized pow er, the strength of the array 
was 435,000. After Breet-Litovsk much of this must have molted 
away and bad to bo built up afresh. By the middle of 1919 the 
strength was 1,500,000. A year later it had risen to the prodigious 
total of 5,300,0(X). 

By the end of 1919 tbo Soviets had de6oitely got the hotter of 
their opponents in the civil war. For another yoar, however, the 
war continued, and there were many anxious moments. In 1920 
the new State of Poland (freshly formed after tho German defeat) 
foil out with Russia, and there was war between thorn. All these 
wars were practically over by the end of 1920, and Russia at iast 
had some peace. 

Meanwhile internal difficulties had grown. War and blockade 
and disease and famine bad reduced the country to a miserable 
condition. Production had gone down g^tly, for farmers cannot 
till the delds or workers run the factories when rival armies are 
ooDStantly marching over them. War-com monism had pulled the 
country through somehow, but everybody had to go on tightening 
his belt, till this process beoame very difficult to be^. The farmers 
were not interested in produemg much, beoaiiso they said that the 
Y 
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Stato would take away, under the militant oonunuoutm then pre* 
▼ailing, all tbo extra stuff that they produced, so why should they 
take the trouble t A very difficult and dangerous situation was 
ai'ising. There was even a revolt of the sailors at Kronstadt near 
Petro^od, and stiikee in Petrograd {or Leningrad) itself. 

Lenin, with his genius for adapting fundamentals to existing 
conditions, immedtately took action. lie put on end to war* 
communisin, and introduced a new policy called the Now Economic 
Policy, or NEP for short (from the first Jotters). This gave greater 
freedom to the peasant to produce and noli his stuff, and it also 
permitted somo private trading. It was a break-away to some 
extent from strict communistic principloa, but Lenin juNtiliod it aa 
a temporary moonuro. It certainly brought great reli<ff to the 
people. But soon liusaia bad to laoe another terriblo calamity. 
This was a famino duo to a groat drought and consequent failure of 
the crops over vast areas of KOutb*east Russia. It was a dreadful 
famino, one of the greatest that has been known, and millions of 
people perisho<l in it. Coming as it did alter many years of war and 
civil war and blockade and oconoinic breakdown, and before the 
Soviet Government hod tune to scttlo dowtt to j>caco activities, it 
might well have broken down the whole structure of government. 
However, the Soviet Kundved it, as it had done its previous calamities. 
There was a conforonou of repreeonlatives of European govern¬ 
ments to considi^r what help they should give for famine relief. 
They declared that they would give no help till the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment promised to pay the old Tsarist debts, which it bad repudiated. 
The money-lender w*as stronger than the humanitarian, and even a 
hearirendiiig supeal from Russian mothers for their dying children 
went unhoedeo. But the United States of America made no 
conditions and gnvu much help. 

Whoa England and other European countries refused to hel]> in 
the Russian famine, they were not otherwise boycotting tbo Soviet. 
Early in 1921 ao Anglo-Ru-'ision trade treaty bad been signed, and 
many other countries had followed this example and signod trade 
treaties with the Soviet. 

With eastern countries like China, Turkey, Persia, and Afghanis¬ 
tan, the Soviet adopted a very generous policy. They gave up old 
Tsarist privileges and tried to be very friendly. This was in 
acoordauoe with their principles of fre^om for all subject and 
exploited peoples, but u more important motive for them was to 
strengthen their own position. The imperialist Powers, like 
England, were often put in a false ]>osition by this generosity of 
Soviet Russia, and the eastern countriee made comparisons which 
were not to the advantage of England and the other Powers. 

One other important event took place in 1019 about which I must 
tell you. This was the founding of the Third lutemational in 
Moscow by the Communist Party. 1 have told you in previous 
letters of the First International, which Karl Marx had lounded, 
and tho Second Internationa!, which after many brave words came 
to grief on the outbreak of t^ war of 1914. The Bolabeviks con- 
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sidored thi^t the working cIass h ^ i been betrayed by the old workers’ 
end socialist p^iee which formed this Second InteroatioDal. The 
Third International was therefore created by thezn» with a delinitely 
roTolutionary outlook, to wage war against capitalism and im¬ 
perialism. and also agaiimt those opportunist socialists who followed 
a middle-of-the-ro^ ” policy. Tliis IntarnatiooaJ is often called 
the Comintern (iiom Commumst International), and it has played a 
^eat part in propaganda in many couutrios. As its name implies, 
It is an inter nation organization elected by various communist 
parties in many different countrios. but Kussla. being the one 
country where communism has triumphed, Tiaturally dominates the 
Comintern. The Comintern is of oour>»e different from the Soviet 
Government, though many persons occupy loading positions in 
both. As the Comintern is avowedly an organization for spreading 
revolutionary communism, it is bittorly disliked by tlio imperialist 
Powers, and they are always trying to suppress its autivities in tboir 
terntoiioN. 

The Second International (the Labour and Socialist Inter¬ 
national ”) was also revived in western Europe after the war. To 
a groat extent the Socond and the Third luU'niatiouais have tlio 
same objective, in theory at any rate, but their ideology and methods 
are very different, and there is no love lost betweon them. They 
quarrel and fight and attack each other even more than they attack 
the common enemy, capitedism. The Socond International is now 
A vory respectable organization and has often provided cabinet 
ministers to European governments. The Third continues to be 
rovolutionary, and is thereforo far from respectable. 

Riglit through the civil war in Russia the Red Terror and 
White Terror competed with cocli other iu their harsh cruelty, aud 
probably tho latter surpassed the former greatly. So one would 
conclude from tho American general’s account (which L have quoUxl 
above) about Kolchak’s atrocities in Siberia, as weU as other 
accounts. But there can be no doubt that the Rod Terror was 
severe, and many innocent people must have suffered. The iiervoM 
of the Boliheviks, attacked as they were on all sides, and surrounded 
by conspiraoioH and spies, gave way, and at the slightest Huspioion 
tl^y punished heavily. Inoir political police, caiiod the 
especially, got a bad name for this terror. It was the equivalent 
of the C.I.D. in India, but with greater powers. 

This letter is getting long. But before 1 end it, I must tell you 
something more about Lenin. In spite of the injuriee be ha<l 
received when an attempt to take his life bad been made in August 
1918, be had not taken much reet. He went on working at tre¬ 
mendous pressure, and in May 1922 oame the inevitable collapse. 
After A little rest he was again at work, but not for long. There 
was a worse collapse in 19^, from which he never recovered, and 
on January 21, 1924, he died near Moscow. 

For many days his body lay in Moscow—it w as winter, and the 
body was preserved by ohemio^ treatment—and from all ov^ Russia 
aud the distant Siberian steppes came representatives of the common 
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folkf'peasatitfl wd workers, men aad women and children, to pay 
their last homage to that boloyed comrade of theirs who had 
pulled them out of the depths and pointed the way to a fuller life. 
They built him a simple and unadorned mausoleum in the beauti^l 
Red Square of Moscow, and there his body still lies in a fflass case, 
and every evening an unending procession passes silentTy by. It 
is not many years since ho died, and already Lenin has become a 
mitfhty traction, not only in his native Russia, but in the world 
at largo. As time passes he grows greater; he has become one of 
the chosen company of the world’s immortals. Petrograd has 
become Leningr^M, and almost every bouse in Russia has a Lenin 
comer or a Lenin picture. But he lives, not in monuments or 
pictures, but in the mighty work he did, and in Uie hearts of hundreds 
of millioiiR of workers to-day who find inspiration In his example, 
and the hope of a better day. 

Do not imagine that Lenin was an inhumau kind of machine, 
wrapped up in his work and thinking of nothing else. Absolutely 
devoted to bis work and life mission he certaiiuy was, and at the 
same time wholly without selLconsciousness; he was the very 
embodiment of an idea. And yet he was very human, with that 
most human of all traits, the capacity to laugh heartily. The 
British Agent in Moscow, Lockhart, who was there during the early, 
perilous days of tlie Soviet, says that, whatever happened, Lenin 
was always in good humour. Of all the public figures I have 
over met he possessed the most equable temperament,” says this 
British diplomat. Simple and straight in his talk and his work, 
and a hater of big words and poses. He lov^ music, so much so 
that he was almost afraid that it might affect him too much and 
make him soft in his work. 

A colleague of Lenin’s, Lunacharsky, who was for many years 
tho Bolshevik Commissar for Education, made a curious reference 
to him once. He compared Lonin’s persecution of the cajiitalists 
with Christ’s expulsion of the moneylenders from the temple, and 
added: ” If Christ wore alive to-diay, he would be a Bolshevik.” 
A curious comparison for irreligious people. 

About women, Lenin once said : ” No nation can be free when 
half the population is enslaved in tho kitchen.” Very revealing 
was the remark ho made one day, os he was petting some children. 
Hie old friend Maxim Gorky tells us that he said, ” These will have 
happier lives than we had. They will not experience much that we 
lived through. There will not so much cruelty in their lives.” 
Let ua all hope so. 

I shall finish op this letter with the words of a recent Russian 
composition for a full orchestra and people’s chorus. It is said by 
people who have heard it that the music of this piece is full of 
vitality and power, and the song soenxs to represent the spirit of 
the revolting masses. Even the English tran^tion of the words, 
which I give here, has something of this spirit in it. The song is 
called October, and this means theMlsbevik Revolution of November 
1917. The Russian calendar in those days was what is called the 
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unreformed calendar» and it was thirteen days behind the ordinary 
western calendar* According to tbia calendar the reTolution of 
March 1917 took place in February, and it is therefore called the 
** February Berolution and similarly the Bolshevik Revolution, 
which took place early in November 1917 is called the October 
Revolution ’. Russia has changed its calendar now and adopted 
the reformed one, but these old names are still used. 

Wo went, aeking for work and for bread. 

Our hoarte were opproesod with anguish, 

Tlio ohimnoys of tho factorioa pointed toward tho eky. like tired hande 
without etrongth to muke a Hat. 

Louder than Uie caz»on. the eilonco waa broken by Um> word^ of our 
grief and our pain. 

0 I^euin I thu deeiro of calloused hands. 

Wo kiave understood, Lenin, we liavo uadeiutood tliat our lot it a struggle 1 
Struggle ! Struggio! 

You led us to Iho last ftght. Struggle { 

You gave xis tho victory of labo\ir. 

And no ono Rhall take sway from us this victory over ignorance and 
opprewion. 

No one 1 No ocko ! Never ! Never ! 

Lot every one bo young and bravo in Uio struggle, bocauRO the namo of 
our victory is Oetobor ! 

October 1 October! 

<^etob6r is a nieseongor from tlio sun. 

October U the will of the revolting cenluriee 1 

October t It is a labour, it is a joy and a song. 

October I It good fortune for toe liolds and mactiines 1 

flore is tho banner name of tho young gonorution and Loiiin. 
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JAPAN BULLIES CHINA 

April 14, 1033 

WfiiLi£ the World War was going on, certain events took place 
in the Far East which deservo our attention. I shall therefore 
take you to China now. In my last loiter about China I told you 
about tho establishment of a republic there, and of the troubles 
that followed. Attempts wore made to re ostablish the empire. 
These failed; but the republic did not succeed in ostablishing 
its authority over the whole country, or rather, no single government 
succeeded in doing so. Ever since then thoro has been no authority 
which ruled without challenge over the whole of China. For some 
years there were two principal governments in the country, the 
Northern and tho Southern. In the eouth Dr. Sun Yat-Sen his 
national party, the Kuo-Min-Tong, were supreme. In the nortli 
there was Yuan Shih-Kai in command, and aftor him came a 
succession of generals and military men. Tuchuiu these military 
adventurers were and are called; they have been the curse of China 
during recent years. 
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China was tbno in the unhappy condition of oontinuoue disorder, 
And often of civil war between north and south or between rival 
txichunfi. It was an ideal opportunity for the imperialist Powers to 
intrigue and try to profit by theee internal dissensions by encouraging 
one party or ti^un and wen another. That was the way» you will 
remember, that the English established themselves in India. The 
European Powom took advantage of the opportunity, and started 
intriguing and playing off one iuchun against another. But soon 
their own troubles and the World War put an end to their activities 
in the Far East. 

It was not 80 in the case of Japan. All the main fighting of the 
war was far away, and Japan felt perfectly safe in carrying on her 
old activities in (%ina. Indeed, she was then in a far better position 
to do BO because the other Powers were engaged elsewhere and 
were not likely to interfere. She declared war against Germany 
simply to got hold of the Gorman ooncoesion of Xiauchau in China 
and then to push on farther inland. 

Ja])ano 80 policy in regard to Cliina has Rhown a remarkable 
oonBistenoy for the last two score years. As soon os they bad 
jno<l 6 mi 2 cd their army and pushed on the industrialization of their 
country, they decided that they must become dominant in China. 
They wanted room to spread out and expand their industricH, and 
Korea and China woro Doth near and weak, and seemed to invite 
domination and exploitation. The first attempt they made >vub 
tho war with China of 1894-05. They succeed^, but did not get 
os much as they w anted because of the opposition of oortain European 
Powers. Then came the moro difficult struggle with Ku»ua in 
1904. They won in this too, and established tbcmselvos firmly in 
Korea and Manchuria. Korea was soon afterwards annexed, 
and became a part of the Jajwneee Empire. 

Manchuria, however, remained part of China. It forms, and is 
roforred to, as the three eastern provinces of China. Tho Japanese 
simply took over the Russian conceesioiis thero, including the rail¬ 
way they had built, called till then the ChinoRe Eastern Railway. 
The name of this railway was changed to South Manchurian Railway. 
Japan now started getting a good grip of Manchuria. Meanwhile 
the railway attracted immigrants from the rest of over-populated 
China, an<f Chinese poa.^nts poured in. A kind of bean, called the 
Hoya bean, flouriahea in Manchuria, and a world demand developed 
for this because of its valuable properties. Among other products, 
a kind of oil is made from this b^Ji. This soya-bean cnltivation 
also drew immigraots. So, while the Japanese tried to get full 
control of the economic machinery of Manchuria from the top, 
Chinese &om the south poured in and peopled the land. The 
old Manchu people were drowned in this sea of Chinese peasants 
and others, ana became fully Chinese in culture and outlook 
them^lves. 

Japan did not fancy the coming of the Republic in China. She 
disapproved of anything that might strengthen China, and her whole 
diplomacy was aimed at preventing the consolidation of China 
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into une strong State. So she took a very active interoftt in helping 
one fuchun against another» so that the intemal disorder might con- 
continue. 

The young Republic of China bad the most tremendouB problems 
to face. It was not merely a question of seizing political power from 
the dying imperial covemmont. There waa littie of political 
power to seize, for such central power hardly existed. It had to be 
created. The old China was an empire in name; in effect it was a 
collection of a large number of autonomous areas loosely strung 
together. The provinces were more or less autonomous, and so 
wore even the towns and villages. The authority of the Contra! 
Government or Emperor was recognized, but this government 
did not interfere in local matters. Thero was no ** unitary " State, 
as it ia called, with power and the actual government conconlrutod 
in the centre, and uniformity in the various aspects of government. 
It was this loosely attached (in a political souse) State that had 
broken up because of the iro pacts of western industry an<] imperialist 
greed. If China were to survive, it was now ibit that China must 
t^oomo a strong centralized State with a uni form ay stem of govern* 
ment. The new Republic wanted to create such a State. It was 
something new, and hence it became one of the great difficulties 
facing the Republic. Her want of proper oommunioations. roads 
and railways, has iteolf been a treinon<]i>uH barrier in tlie way of 
political unity. 

In the past the (Jhiueee iKwple hail attached little importance to 
political power os such. Their whole mighty civilization was based 
on culture, and it taught, in a way which has not been equalled else¬ 
where, the art of living. They were so full of this old culture of 
theirs that oven when their political and economic structure fell 
down they clung to the old cultural ways. Japan had doliberatoly 
adopted weetem industry and western ways, and yet at heart 
remained feudal. China was not feudal; she was full of rationalism 
and the spirit of science, and she looked with eagerness towards 
western developments in science and industry. And yet she did 
not rush in where Japan had rushed in. There were, no doubt, 
many difficulties in her way which Japan did not have. But still 
there was also a hedtetion to do anything which might mean a 
complete break with the old culture. China has the philosopher's 
temperament, and philosophers do not act hastily. In her mind 
there was, and is, a great fermeut ; for the problems she had to face 
were not merely political, they were economic and social and 
intellectual and educational and so on. 

And then again, the very size of huge countries like China and 
India creates difficulties. They are continental countries, and have 
something of the heaviness of a continent about them. When an 
elephant falb, he takes his time to get up; he cannot jump up like 
a cat or a dog. 

When the World War began, Jaj^n immediately joined the Allies 
and declared war on Germany, ohe took possession of Kiauebau 
and then began spreading out inland over the Shantung province, 
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in whicb Kiauohau ia situated. This meant that tbe Japanese were 
invading China proper. There was no question of operations against 
Germany, as Germany bod nothing to do with this area. The Chinese 
Government politely asked them to go back. What arrogance 1 
said the Japanese, and forthwith they produced an official note 
containing twenty-one demands. 

These ” Twenty-one Demands ** became famous. I shall not 
give them here. They meant the transfer of all manner pf ri^te 
and privileges to Japan, eepecially in Manchuria, Mongolia, and in 
the province of Shantung. The result of agreeing to tbeeo demands 
would have been to convert China practically into a colony of 
Japan. The feeble Northern Chinese Oovornment objected to these 
demands, but what could they do against the powerful Japanoso 
army! And, then, this Chinese Government in the north was 
itself not a popular one with its own people. However, it did one 
thing which helped. The Japanese demands were publiehod. 
There was a tremendous outcry immediately in China, ana even the 
other Powers, busy as they were with the war, wore much put out. 
America especially object^. The result w'as that Japan withdrew 
some of her demands and modified others, and, as to the rest, she 
succeeded in bullying the Chinese Govemiuent into accepting them 
in May 1015. This resulted in intense anti*Japanoso feeling in 
China. 

In August 1917, three years after the war had begun, Chiiia 
joined the Allies and declared w'ar on Gennany. Tikis was rather 
ridiculous, as China could do nothing at all to Germany. The whole 
object was to put herself right with the Allies and to save herself 
from the further embraces of Japan. 

The Bolshevik Revolution of November 1917 came soon after 
this and was followed by a great deal of disorder all over northern 
Asia. Siberia was one battleground for Soviet and anti*Soviet 
forces. Kolchak, the Russian white general, operated from Siberia 
against the Soviets. The Japanese, alarmed by tbe Soviet triumph, 
sent a large army to Siberia. Briti^ and American troops woro also 
sent there. For a while Russian influence disappeared from Siberia 
and Central Asia. The British Governm^t iri^ their best to put 
an end completely to Russian prestige in these areas. In the heart 
of Central Asia, in Kashgar, the British set up a wireless station for 
anti-Bolshovik propaganda. 

In Mongolia also there was a fierce fight between Soviet and anti- 
Soviet people. As early as 1915, while ^e Great War was going on, 
Mongol bad sucoeodod, with bel]) from Tsarist Russia, in gaining 
a great deal of autonomy from the Chinese Oovnnment. China 
remained suzerain, however, and Russia was also given a footing 
there in regard to Mongolia’s foreign relations. It was a curious 
arrangement. After the Soviet Bevolutioo there was civil war in 
Mongolia, in which the local soviets won after three years or more 
of struggle. 

I have not told you yet about the peace conference that followed 
tbe World War. I shall have to deal with that in another letter. 
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I might mention here, however, that the big Powers at this conferonoe 
—and this meant especially England, France, and the U.S.A.—• 
decided to present the Shantung province of China to Japan. Thus, 
as a result of the war, China, their ally, was actually made to give 
up a part of her territory. The reason for this was some secret 
treaty made during the war between England, hVance, and Japan. 
Whatever the reason may have been, this shabby trick on Cnina 
was deeply reeented by the Chinoso people, and they Uireatened the 
Peking Government with revolution if it compromised on tlio 
matter. A strict boycott of Japanese goods was also proclaimed 
and anti*Japanese riots took place. The Chinese Government 
(by which I mean the Northern, Poking Government, which was the 
principal Government] refused to sign the Peace Treat)^. 

Two years later a conference was held in Wasliington, United 
States, at which this question of Shantung cropped up. The con¬ 
ference was of all the Powers interested in Far Eastern questions, 
and they had met to discuss the strength of their navies. Several 
important results followed, so far as China and Japan were con¬ 
cerned, from this Washington Conference of 1922. Japan agreed 
to band back Shantung, and so one question which had been agitating 
the Chinese people tremendously was disposed of. Two important 
agreements wore also reached between the Powers. 

One of those was known as the '* Four-Power Pact", between 
America, Great Britain, Japan, and France. These four Powers 

^ xl thomsolvee mutually to respect the territorial integrity 
uir various posHsssions in the Pacific—that is to say, they 
promibecl not to encroach on each other's territories. The other 
agreement, known as the " Nine-Power Treaty ", was between all 
the nine Powers attending—U.8.A., Belgium, Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan, Holland, Portugal, and China. The very first article of 
this treaty began thus : 

To respect the soyon*igniy, iho iiideptindoDce and the territorial 
and udminHtrative integrity of China. . . 

Both these agreements were obviously meant to protect China 
from further aggression. They wore moajit to stop the old game of 
conceesion-hunting and annexations which the Powers had so far 
played. TIio western Powers bad their bands full with t])e after¬ 
war problems and, for the moment, were not interested in China. 
Hence this self-denying ordinance to which they solemnly pledged 
themselves. Japan also pledged hereelf to this, although i t oonfi icted 
with the deliberate policy which she had foUowed for many years. 
Before many years were over it was quite clear that Japan's old 
policy continue in spite of all agreements and pledges to the con¬ 
trary, and a Japanese invasion of China took place. It has been 
an extraordinarily barefaced example of international lying and 
hypocrisy. To understand the background of what happened later, 
I had to take you to the Washington Conference. 

About the time of the Washington Conference also, the final 
withdrawal of foreign troops from Siberia took place. The Japanese 
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wer^ tho L'ut to go. Immediately the local eoviets came to the front 
and joined the Soviet Kopublic of Russia. 

Tho Kussian Soviet Ik ad early in its career addreaaed the Chinese 
(rovernment and offered to give up all the apocial privileges which 
Tsarist Russia had enjoyed in China* in common with other imperialist 
Powers. Imperialism and communism oould hardly go togetbor* 
and. even apart from this, the Soviet deliberately adopted a generous 
policy towards eastern countries whi<A bad long been exploited 
or threatened by tho western Powers. This was not only good 
morals but sound policy for Soviet Russia, as it created friends in 
the East. The Soviet's offor to give up special privileges was not a 
conditional j)ne; it sought nothing in return. In suite of this, the 
Chinese Government wan afraid uf dealing with tne Soviets* lest 
they might anger the western European Powers. At length, 
liowever, Russian and Chinese representatives met, and in 1924 
agreed to certain terms. Learning of this agreement, the French. 
American* and Japanese Governments protested to tho Peking 
Government, and Peking was so frighton^ at ibis that it actually 
diaavowod tho signature of ita repreaentativo on the agreement. 
To such a pass was the unhappy Peking Government reduced t 
Thoronpon the Russian representative publinhod the whole text 
of the agreement. It cn^t^l quite a sensation. For the first time 
in her contacts with the Powers* China had been treated honourably 
and decently and hfui her rights rooogoized. It was bor first oqual 
treaty with a great Pow*er. The Chinese people were de]ighte<l 
with it* and the government had to sign it. It was quite natural 
for the imperialist Powers to dislike it, for it put thorn in a very 
unfavourable light. While i^viet Russia gave generously* tliey 
stuck to all thdr special ])nvilegee. 

Tho Soviet Government rIso got into touch with Dr. Sun-Yat-Sen's 
Sou them Chinese Government* which had its headquarters at Canton, 
and they came to a mutual understanding. During most of this time 
a feeble kind of civil war w as going on between the Kortb and the 
South, and between various military commanders in the north. 
Those northern or super-fuo/<vns os some of them were called, 

fought for no principles or programme; they fought for personal 
power. They alUed themselves to each other and then orosM over 
to tho other side, and formed a new oombination. These ever- 
changing combinations were very confusing to the outsider. These 
tuchuTu, or military adventurers, raised private armies* imposed 
private taxes* and carried on thrir private wars* and the burden of 
all this fell on the long-sufforiog Chinese people. Behind some 
of these super-tucAuas* it was said. were foreign Powers, and especially 
Japan. Help and money came to them also from big foreign 
business housos in Shanghai. 

The one bright spot was the south, where Dr. 6un-Yat-8en's 
government functioned. This bad ideals and a policy, and was not 
merely a brigand's affair* as some of the northern tuehuns* govern* 
menta were. In 1924 the first National Congress of the Kuo*Min* 
Tang* the People’s Party* was held, and Dr. Sun placed a maniiesto 
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l)©for© it. In thiB manifeato laid down tlic principles which should 

K ie the nation. This manifesto and ^eee principles have since 
n the basis of the Kuo-Min-Tang, and 6Ton now they are supposed 
to^ide the general policy of the so-called National GoTemmont. 

In March 1926 Dr. Sun died» after a life worn out in China’s 
serTioa, and beloved by the Chinese people. 
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India, as a part of the British Empire, was of course directly 
involved in the World War. But there wae no actual fighting in 
or near India. Nonetheless the war influenced developments in 
India in a variety of ways, both directly and indirectly, and thus 
brought about considerable changes. Her resources were used up 
to the fullest eitent to help the Allies. 

It wan not India’s war. India bad no grievance against the 
German Powers, and, as for Turkey, there was groat sympathy 
for her. But India had no choice in the matter. She wae but a 
dependency of Britain, forced to toe the lino of her imperialist 
mistress. And ho, in spite of much resentment in the country, 
Indian soldiers fought against Turks and Egyptians and others, 
and made India’s name bitterly disliked in western Asia. 

As I have told you in a previous letter, politics were at a low ebb 
in India on the eve of the war. The coming of the war still further 
diverted attention from them, and numerous war measures, taken 
by the British Oovomment, made real political activity difficult. 
A war period is always oonaidered by govorntnents a sufficient 
excuse for suppressing everybody else and doing just what they like 
themselves, llie only licence permitted is licence for themselves. 
A censorship is established which suppresses truth, often spreads 
falsehoods, and prevents critjcism. Special acts and regulations 
are passed to control almost every form of national activity. This 
was done in all the warring countries, and, naturally, it was done in 
India also, where a ** Defence of India Act ” was passed. Public 
criticism of the war or anything connoctod with it was thus effectively 
chocked. Yet in the background there was universal sympathy 
with Turkey, and a desire that Britain should get a hard knock 
from Germany. This impotent wish was natural enough among 
those who themselves boon knocked about sufficiently. But 
there was no public expression of it. 

In public, loud shouts of loyalty to Britain filled the air. Most 
of thi ft ehoutins was done by the ruling princes, and some of it by 
the upper middle classes who came into contact with the govern¬ 
ment. To a slight extent the bourfftoisit was also taken in by the 
brave declarations of the Allies about democracy and liberty and the 
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freedom of natioo&litiee. Perhaps, it was thought, this might apply 
to India also, and it was hoped that help rendered then to Britain, 
in her hour of need, might meet with a suitable reward later. In 
any ovout, there was no choice in the matter, and there was no 
other safe way; so they made the best of a bad job. 

This outward display of loyalty in India was much appreciated 
in England in those days, arid there was many an expression of 
gratitude. It was stated by those in authority that, after this, 
England would look at India with a new angle of vision 

]Iut there wore some Indians, both in India and in foreign 
countries, who did not adopt this *' loyal attitude. They did not 
ovon remain quiot and passive os the great majority did. They 
believed, according to the old Irish maxim, that England’s difBoulty 
was their country’s opportunity. In particular, some Indians in 
Germany and in other countries of Europe gathered together in 
Berlin to devise means to help England’s enemies, and formed a 
committee for this purpose. The Gorman G overnment was n atu rally 
eager to accept help of every kind, and they welcomed these Indian 
revolutionaries. A regular written agreement was arrived at and 
signed by the two parties —the Gorman Govorrunent and the 
Indian Committee—in w*hich, among other things, the Indians 
promised to hein the German Government during the war on the 
understanding that, in tho event of victory, Germany would insist 
on Indian fr(*odom. This Indian Committee thereupon worked on 
behalf of Go many throughout tho war. They oarriodon pnipoganda 
among tho Indian troops that wore sent abroad, and their activities 
spread right up to Afghanistan and the north-west frontier of India. 
But, apart from causing a groat deal of anxiety to tho British, they 
did not succeed in doing much- An attempt to send arms to India 
by sea was frustrated by the British. The German defeat in the 
war put an end automatically to this committee and its hopes. 

In India also there were some instances of revolutionary activity, 
and special tribunals were appointed to try conspiracy cases, and 
many were sentenced to death and many to long terms of imprison¬ 
ment. Some of the persons sentenced then are still in prison—after 
eighteen years I 

As the war proceeded, a handful of people made huge protits, 
as elsewhere, but tho great majority felt the strain more and more 
and discontent grew. The demajud for more men for tho front went 
on growing, and recruiting for the army became very intense. All 
manner oi inducements and rewards were offered to those who 
brought in recruits, and zamindart were made to Bupj»ly fixed quotas 
of recruits from among their tenants. In the Punjab, especially, 
these ** press-gang ’* methods—that is, forced recruiting—were 
employed bo got men for the army and the labour corps. The total 
number of men that went from India to the various fronts, both 
as soldiers and in the labour corps, amounted to over a million. 
These methods were greatly resented by the people oonoemed 
and are supposed to have been one of the causes of the after-war 
troubles in tho Punjab. 
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'rhe Punjab waa also affected in another way. Many Punjabia, 
and especially Sikha, had emigrated to California in the United 
States and to British Columbia in woetem Canada. A stream of 
emigrants continued to go till it was stepped by the Amerioan and 
Canadian authorities. In order to put difficulties in the way of 
such immigrants, the Canadian Gioveminent made a rule that 
only such immi^ants would be admitted as came direct from port 
to port withoutliaTing changed ships on tho way. This was meant 
to prerent Indian immigranta, as they had invariably to chance 
ships in China or Japan. Thereupon a t^ikh, Baba Gurdit Singh, 
engaged a whole ship, named the Komagaia Maru, and carried a 
crowd of immigrants with him from Calcutta all tho way to Van¬ 
couver in Canada. He had thus cleverly evaded tho Canadian 
law, but none the less Canada was not going to have him, and none 
of the itumigrants were allowed to land. They woro sent back 
in tho same ship, and they reached India destitute and very angry. 
There v'as quite a little battle with tho police at Budge Budge, 
Calcutta, resulting in many deaths, chioUy amongst tho Sikhf«. 
Many of these Sikhs wore subsoquently shadowed and bunted all 
over tho Punjab, llieso people also aproad an^r and discontent 
in tho Punjab, and the whole KomagaUi ifarv incident was resented 
all over India. 

It is difficult to know all that happened in those war days, because 
tho censorship would not allow many kinds of news to appear, and 
consequently wild rumours used to spread. It ia known, Dowever, 
that a big mutiny in an Indian regiment took place in Singapore, 
and there was trouble on a smaller scale in manv other ])laces. 

Apart from supplying men for the war and helping in other ways, 
India was also miido to provide hard casli. lliis woe called a ** gift ** 
from India. A hundred million pounds was paid in this way on one 
occasion and, later, another big sum. To call this enforced con¬ 
tribution from a poor coxmtry a " gift docs credit to the denso of 
humour of the British Governtneot. 

All this that I have told you so far consisted of the lees important 
consequences of the war, so far as India was concerned. But a 
far more fundamental change was being brought about by the war¬ 
time conditions. During tee wax, Inoia's foreign trade, like the 
foreign trade of other countries, was wholly upset. The vast quantity 
of British goods that used to come to India was now very largely 
cut off. une German submarines were sinking ships in the Medi¬ 
terranean and tho Atlantic, and trade could not bo carried on under 
these conditions. India had thus to provide for herself and supply 
her own needs. She had also to supply tho government with bAI 
manner of things needed for the war. So that Indian industries 
grew rapidly, both the old industries, like the textile and jute, 
and new war-time industrioe. Tats*s iron and steel works, which 
had so far been cold-shouldered by the government, now assumed 
tremendous importance, as they could produce war material. 
They were more or loss run under government control. 

For the war years, therefore, oapitaliste in India, both Britite 
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and Ixudiau, had aD open tiekl and little oompetition from abroad. 
They made full use of thie opportunity and profited by it at the cost 
of ^6 poor Indian maeses. Prices of goo^ were put up and in* 
credible dividends were declared. But the workers, whose labour 
produced these dividends and profit, saw little change in their 
miserable conditions. Their wages went up a little, but the prices 
of the necedsaries of life went up far more, and eo their position 
actually became worse. 

But the capitalists prospered greatly and accumulated huge 

g rofite, which they wanted to invest again in industry. For the 
rst time Indian capitalists were strong enough to exert pressure 
on the government. Even apart from this pressure, the force of 
events had forced the British Government to help Indian industry 
during war time. The demand for further industrialization of the 
country led to the importation of more ma<'hinery from abroad, 
as such machinery could not then be made in India. 8o that in 

S iace of manufactured goods coming from England to India, we 
nd now more machinery coming. 

All this involved a great change in British policy in India; a 
century-old policy was given up arid a new one adopted in its place. 
British impcriali.sm, adapting itself to changing conditions, changed 
its face oompictoly. You will remember my tolling you of the 
early stages of British rule in India. The first was the oightooiitb- 
oeutvry stage of plunder and carrying away of hard cash. Then 
came the second stage when British rule was firmly established, 
and which lasted for over 100 yoarH'^right up to the war. This was 
to keen India as a field of raw materi^ and a market for Britain's 
manuf^tured goods. Big industry was discouraged here in every 
way, and Iitdia’s economic development prevented. Now, during 
war-time, comes the third stage, when big industry in India is en¬ 
couraged by the British Government, and this is done in spite of 
the fact that it confiiots to some extent with Britain's manufacturers. 
Tlius it is obvious that if the Indian textile industry is enoouragod, 
LaDoaahire suffers to that extent, because India has hem Lancaahire's 
beet customer. Why then should the British Government make this 
change in its policy to the detriment of Lancashire and other 
British industries ? 1 have already shown how its hands were forced 

by war conditions. Let us consider these reasons for the change 
in detail: 

1. War-time demands automatically force the issue and push 
on industrialization in India. 

2. This increases ^e Indian capitalist class and strengthens it, 
so that they demand more and more facilities for the growth of 
industry, to afford them an opportunity to invest their surplus 
funds. Britain is no longer in a position to ignore them completely, 
as this might alienate them ana lead them to support the more 
extreme and revolutionai^ elements in the country, which are 
growing stronger. TherefWe, it is desirable to keep them, if 
potMiblo, on the Britinh side by giving them some opportunities 
for growth. 
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3. The siizplu 2 $ tooney of the capita liet claas in England also aeeka 
opportunities for the investmeut in undeveloped countries, ae protits 
are groater there. England itself beinu highly industrialized there 
are no such favourable opporCunitiea investment there. Profits 
are not so great and, owing to the strength of the organized labour 
movement, labour troubles are freauent. In undeveloped areas 
labour is woak, and hence wagon are low and profits high. British 
capitalists naturally prefer itivosting iu undevelopod areas under 
British control, such as India. Thus British capital comes to India, 
and this leads to still further in<iL 28 trjali/ation. 

4. The experience of the w ar sh o w*cd that on 1 y highly ii ) dustriai izecl 
countries can carry on a war ofroctivcly. Tsarist liiiHHia broke 
down ultimately in the wai' because it was not suIhcientlY industrial* 
ized and hud to rely on other countries. England fears that the 
next war may bo a war with Soviet Hussia at the Indian frontier. 
If India has not got her own big industries, the British Govomment 
wiU not bo able to carry ou tlie war j»roperly on the frontier. This 
in too grout a risk. Thereforu, again, India should be indublriallzed. 

For tliese reasonn, itkovitahly, Britinh policy changed nnd the 
iudustriabxatiun of India was decided upon. Tlio larger tm|>eriai 
policy of Britain demanded it, uvou at the cost of LaucaMbire and 
some other BritiRh iTulu>.tries. Of course Britain made out that this 
change was duo to the BritUh Govomment s exceeding love of 
India and her weifui'e. Having decided upon this policy, Britain 
took stops to ensure that tlie real control of the new industry bi 
India would remain in tho hands of British cupitalistH. The Indian 
capitalist is obligingly taken as a very junior partner in tho concorn. 

Jn I91C, during w*ar*tbue, an Indian IndoBtxial Commission was 
appointed, and two years later it reported, recommending tiiat 
inaustrios should be cucourgod by government, and that £iow 
industrial methods should be hitroduoed bi agriculture. It also 
suggested that an attempt should be made to give universal [primary 
oduoation. As in the early days of factoiy devolopmont in England, 
moss eleinoatary edutxition was considered necessary bi order to 
produce skiliod labour. 

Thin commission was followed after the war by a host of other 
commissions and committees. It was even suggested that Indian 
indnstries should 1^ protected by duties or tariils. Ail this was 
considered a great victory for Indian industry. And so, to s<uno 
extent, it was. But a closer analy.His revealed cortsbi inleresting 
features. It was proposed to encourage foreign capital, which meant 
in ^ect British capital, to come to India; and lirilisli capital 
poured in. It was not only predominant, but overwholoungly so. 
The vast majority of the big concerns were finaocod by British 
capital. So that tsrifi' duties and protection in India resulted in 
protecting British capital bi India 4 The groat change in Britv<h 
policy iu India had not proved so bad after all for the British 
capitalist. He bad got a good sheltered market to spread out in and 
make his dividends with &e help of low wages to bis workers. This 
proved to be advantageous to him in another way also. Having 
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inTeBted hie capital in India, China, Egypt, and such Doantries, 
whore wages were low, be threatened ^e English workers in England 
with a reduction of w ages. He told them that he could not other¬ 
wise compete with the products of low wages in India, China, etc. 
And if the English workman objected to having his wages cut 
down, the oapiWist told him that bo would be regretfully compelled 
to shut up his factory in England and invest the capital elsewhere. 

The British Government in India also took many other steps to 
control industry in India. This is a complicated subject, and I 
do not propose to discuss it. But one thing I might mention. 
Banks play a very important part in modern industry, because 
big business often requires credit. The boat of businesses may fail 
suddenly if these credit facilitioa are denied it. As the banks giro 
this credit, you cati appreciate what a lot of power they must have. 
They can make or mar a business. Boon after the war the British 
Government brought the eutire banking system of the country 
under its contTol. In this way, and by the manipulation of the 
(currency, the govemmont can exorcise vast power over Indian . 
industries and fin us. Further, in order to encourage British 
trade in India, they introduce imperial preferenceThis 
meant that if foreign goods are taxed lor tariff purposcK, British 
goods should be taxed loeb or not taxed at all, so toat Brittsh goods 
may have an advantage over the others. 

The Rowing strength of the Indian capitalist classes and upper 
bour^feot^ during the war began to sliow itself in the political 
movement also. Politics gradually came out of the pro-war and 
early war lull, and various demands for self-government and the like 
began to be made. Lokamanya Tilak camo out of prison after 
completing his long term. The National Congress then, as I have 
told you, was in the hands of the moderate group, and w as a small 
uninliuential body having little touch with the people. As tho more 
jvdvancod politicians were not in tho Congress, they organized Homo 
Kulo Leagues. Two such leagues were startod, one by Lokamanya 
Tilak and the other by Mrs. Annie Besant. For some years Mrs. 
Besant played an important part in Indian politics, and her great 
eloquence and powcnul advocacy did much to revive intorost in 
politics. Tho government considered her propaganda so dangerous 
that they even iatemed her, together with two of her colleagues, 
for some months. She presided over a session of the Congress in 
Calcutta, and was its first woman president. Some years later Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu was the second woman president of the Congress. 

In 1916 a compromise was arrived at between the two wings of 
the Congress, the Moderate and the Extremist, and both of them 
attendea the Lucknow session held in De^mber 1916. The 
compromise was of short duration, for within two years there was 
another split, and the Moderates, now calling themselves Liberals, 
walked away from the Congress, and they Ixave kept away ever 
since. 

The Lucknow Congress of 1916 marks the revival of the National 
Congress. From that time onwards it grew in strength and im- 
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portaace and, for the fir&t time in its history, began to be really a 
national orranization of the bourgttntU or middle claaaos. It had 
nothinff to do with the maasea as auch, and they were not interested 
in it till Gandbiji came. So that both the so-caUed Moderates and 
Extremists represented more or loss the same class, the hourgtoiHt. 
The Moderates represented, or rather were themselves, a handful 
of prosperous people and those on the border-line of government 
service; the Extremists hod tho sympathy of the neater part of 
the middle classes and bad many unemployed intellectuals within 
their ranks. These intelJoctuals (and by this 1 moan simply more 
or less educated people) stiffened their ranks and also provided 
recruits to the ranks of tlie revolutionaries. 1'here was no great 
difference in the obj ecti vo or ideals of the Moderates or tbo Extremists. 
They both talked of self-government within tho British Empire, 
and both wore prepared to accept a part of it for the time being, tho 
Extremist wanting more than the Moderato and using stronger 
language. The handful of revolutionaries of course wanted a full 
measure of freedom* but they had little influonco with the leaders 
of the Congress. 'J'he ossential difference between the Modoraton 
And tho Extremists ^^as that the former wore a prosperous party 
of the Haves and some hangers-on of the Haves, and tbo Extremisis 
hod a number of Have-nots also and, as the more extreme party, 
naturally attracted the youth of tbo country, most of whom thought 
that strong language was a sutficient substitute for action. Uf 
course these generalizations do not apply to all tho individuals 
on either side; for instance, there wa.s Gopal Krishna Gokhalc, a 
very able and solf-Bacrihcing leader of the Moderates, who won 
ccrtaioly not a Have. It was he who founded tho Servants of India 
Society. But neither the Moderates nor tbo Extremists bod any¬ 
thing to do with the real Have-nots, tbo W’orkers and the poasants. 
Tilaa was, however, personally popular with the masses. 

Tbo Lucknow* Congress of 191C was notable for another reunion, 
a Hindu-Muslim one. The Congress liad always clung to a national 
basis, but in effect it was pr^ominantly a Hindu organization, 
because of the overwhelming majority of Hindus in it. Some 
years before the war the Muslim intelligentsia, egged on to some 
extent by tho govommont, hod organized a separate body for them¬ 
selves, c^ed the AU-India Muslim league. This was meant to keep 
tho Muslima away from the Congreas, but soon it drifted towan^ 
the Congress, and at Lucknow there was an e^roemont between the 
two about the future constitution of India. Thb was called the 
Congress-League Scheme, and it laid down, among other things, 
the proportion of seats to be reserved for the Muslim minorities. 
This Congress-Leaguo Scheme then became the joint programme 
which was accepted os the country's demand. It ropresentod tho 
views of Uie b<mrgtoisU» who were the only politically minded people 
at the time. Antation grow on the basis ox this scheme. 

Tbo Muslims had grown more politically minded, and had joined 
bands with the Congress largely because of their exasperation at 
the British fighting l^key. iBecause of sympathy for Turkey 
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and a vigorous expression of it, two Muslim leaden, the Maulanaa 
Mohamad Ali and Shaokat AJi, had been interned early in the war. 
Mauiana Abul Kalam A%ad was also interned beoauee of his oon* 
nccitions with Arab countries, where ho wae very popular owing to 
his writings. All this served to irritate and annoy the Muslims, 
and they turned away from the govonimont more and more. 

As the demand for self •government grew in India, the British 
Qovemment made various promiKes bm started inquiries in India 
which occupied the peoples attention. In the summer of 1918 
the then Secretary of State for India ond the Viceroy presented a 
joint report—coUod, from tlicir respective names, the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report—which omliodied cortaui proposals for reforms 
and changes in India. Immediately a groat argument arose in the 
country over thot« tentative propo^s. The Oongrees strongly dis- 
upj)rovi>(l of them and cunHidor^ them insuiljcient. Tho liberals 
welcomed them, aiul, because of this, they parted company with the 
Congress. 

So uiattfi's stood in India \>ben the war ended. Everywhere 
there was a lively expectation of change. The )K>Ijtical barometer 
rsHing, and the miUl aud Hooihiug, the MomewUat ajmlogetic 
and iiiotioetive, whispers of the Moderates were giving place to the 
more confident, aggressive, direct, and truculent shoutn of the 
Extremists. Rut both the McMlorateK an<l the ExtromisUn thought 
and talked in terms of politicos and the outward structure ui'govern* 
meat; behind them British imperialism went on quietly strengthen¬ 
ing its bold on the economic life of the country. 
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After we had considered briefly the course of the World War, 
we went on to the Russian Revolution, and then to the state of 
India during war-time. Let us now go back to the AnnisUoe, which 
put an end to the war, and see how the victors behaved. Germany 
was prostrate. 'The l^ser had nm away, and a republic had been 
proclmmod. BtUl, to make sure that the German army would 
become quite powerless, bard conditions were laid down in 

the terms of the Armistice. The German army had to leave not 
only all in voided territoiy, but also AJsaoo-Lorrame snd part of 
(formally up to the Rhine. The AlUee were to occupy the Rhein- 
laud—the territory round about Cologne. Germany had also to 
surrender many battleships and all her U-boaU, as her submarines 
were called, and thousands of heavy guns and aeroplanes and raOway 
enrintw and iorricM and other material. 

On the spot where the Armistice was signed, in the forest of 
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Compiigno m north em France, there is & monument now which 
bean thie legend: 

'*/ct It 11 l^ovemtbrct 1918, euccomho It criminel orgi^U dc 
rEmpire AUemand vaincu par les peuples libret qu*U p^tendait 
*'^Here, on Koveniber 11, 1918, succumbra tlm criminal 
pride of the Oermen Empire, vanquiehod by the free pooplcK whom 
it had Bought to enHiave. 

The German Empire had gone indeed, outwardly at any rate, 
and Prussian military arrogance hod been humbled. Eren before 
this, the Ruaeian Empire had coaaod to be and the House of Romanoff 
had been marched off the stage where it had misbehaved so 
long. The war proved the gnvo of yet a third empire and ancient 
dynasty, tho Austro-Hungarian Empire of the Hapsburgs. But 
other empiroH still remained—they were among the victors—and 
victory did not lesson their pride or make them more regardful of 
tho right«4 of other tuples whom they had enslaved. 

* Tho vict oriotis Allies held tboir Peace Conference in Paris in 1910. 
In Paris the world’s future waa to be fashioned by tbom. and for 
many months this famous city bocaino the centre of tJiu world's 
attention. To it there journeyed all manner of folk from far anil 
near. There were stat^mon and [loliticians, feeling vastly im* 
portant, and diplomats, and experts, and military men, and finan¬ 
ciers, and ]>rofiteerB, all of them with hosts of asHistante and twists 
and clerks. There was of course an army of joumalisU. Tboro 
came reprosentativee from peoples struggling for freedom, like the 
Irish and the Egyptians and Arabs and othors whose names oven 
bad not previously been heard; and peoples from eastern Europe 
wanting to oarvo out separate States for themselves out of tho mins 
of tho Austrian and Turkish Empires. And of course there were 
hosts of adventurers. The world was going to be divided anew, 
and tho vultures were not going to miss this opportunity. 

Much was expected of tho Peace Conference. People hoped that 
after the terrible experience of the war, a just and enduring peace 
would be devised. The tremendous strain was telling on tho masses 
still, and there was great discontent among the labouring classes. 
The prices of the necessaries of life hod risen greatly, and this added 
to the people’s suffering. There w*oro many signs in Europe in 
1919 of impending social revolution. The example of Russia 
seemed to be a catching one. 

This was the background of the Peace Conferenoe which met at 
Vorsailles in the very hall where, forty •eight years before, the 
German Empire had ha&n proclaim^. It was difficult for the huge 
conference to function from day to day, and so it was split up into 
many committees, which met in private and carried on their 
intrigues and quarrels behind a discreet veil. The conferenoe was 
oontroRod by a ** Council of Ten *’ of the Allies. This was reduced 
later to five, the Big Five as they were called : United States, 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. Japan dropped out of this, emd 
so a ** Council of Four *' remained; and lastly Italy dropped out, 
leaving the ** Big Three '*: America, Britain, and rVanoe. These 
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three oountriee wore repreeeutod by President Wilson> Lloyd George, 
and Clemonceau, and to tlieso three men fell the great of 
moulding the world afresh and healing its terrible wounds. It was 
a task worthy of supermon, demigods; aQ<i thoRo three men were 
very far from being either. Mon in authority—kings, statesmen, 
generals, and the like—are advorttaed and boomed up so much by 
the Press and otherwise that tliey often appear as giants of thought 
and ootion to the common people. A kind of h^o seems to aur* 
round them, and in our ignorance we attribute to them many 
qualities which they are far from possessing. But on closer 
acquaintance they turn out to bo rery ordinary persons. A famous 
Austrian statesman once said that the world would be astounded 
if it knew with what little intelligence it is ruled. So those three, 
the Big Three *'» big as they seemed, were singularly limited in 
outlook and ignorant of intemationai affairs, ignorant 'oTon of 
geography ( 

President Woodrow Wllnon came with a vast reputation aod 
popularity. He had used so many beautiful and idealistic phrases 
m his ftpoeches and notes that people had begun to look upon him 
almost as a pi*ophot of the now fre^oiu that was to cume. Lloyd 
George, the Prime Minis^tor of Great Britain, was also a weaver of 
fine phrases, but bo liofl a reputation for opportunism. Clemonueau, 
the '' Tiger ” as bo woh called, hod no use for ideals and pious 
phrases. He was out to crush Franco’s old enemy Germany, crush 
her and humble her in every way so that she might not ^ able 
to raise her bead again. 

So these three struggled with each other and pulled each his own 
way, and ea<th in his turn was pulled and pushed by numerous other 
people in the Conference and oxitside. And behind them all lay 
the shadow of Soviet Russia. Russia was not represented at the 
Conforenco, neither was Germany; but Soviet Russia’s very 
existence was a continuing challenge to all the capitalist Powers 
assembled in Paris. 

CJeinencoau won in the end, with tbo help of Lloyd George. 
Wilson got one of the things he was very keen on—a League of 
Nations—and having got the others to agree to this, he gave in on 
most other points. ARer many months of argument and debate, 
the Allies at the Peace Conference at last agreed to a draft treaty, 
and, having agreed amongst themselves, they summoned the 
German representatives to hear their command s. The enormous 
draft treaty of 440 articles was hurled at theae Germans, and they 
were called upon to sign it. There was no argument with them, 
DO opportunity was given them to make suggestions or changes. 
It was going to be a dictated peace; and they must either sign it 
as it was or take the consequencea. The representatives of the 
new Oerznan KepubJie proteeted, and, on the very last day of grace, 
signed this Treaty of Versailles. 

Separate treaties ware drawn up and signed by the Alliea with 
Austria, Himgary, Bulgaria, and Tnekey. The Turkish treaty, 
though agreed to by the Sultan, fell through because of the 
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spleodid resistance of Kemal Pasha sod his braTe ooznpanions. 
But that is a stoxy I must tell you separately. 

What changes did these treaties bring about? Most of the 
territorial changes were in eastern Europe, western Asia, and AMoa. 
In Africa the German colonies were aeized by the Allies as spoils of 
war, England getting the ohoioeet morseU. By Tanganyika 

and other territories in East Aj^ca, the British succeeded in 
realizing a long-cherished dream of a continuous strip of empire 
right across Amca, from Egypt in the north to the Cape in the 
south. 

In Europe the changes were considerable, and quite a large 
number of new States appeared on the map. Compare an old map 
with a new one. and yon will see these great changes at a glance. 
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Some of the cbangoe were the result of the Russian Revolution, m 
many of the peoples who lived on tlio borders of RusbU, and wore 
not themeelvee Hussian, broke away from the Soviet and declared 
their independence. The Soviet Government recognized thoir 
rights of self*determination and did not interfere. Ix)ok at the new 
map of Europe. One big State, Austria-Hungary, has disappeared 
entirely, and in its place have risen several small States, wniob arc 
often referred to as the Austrian Sucoeeaion States. These are: 
Austria, reduced to a tiny fragment of ite former self and with a 
great big city like Vienna as its capital; Hungary, also much 
reduced in size, Czechoslovakia, which includes the old Bohemia; 
part of Yugoslavia, which is our old and unpleasant acfiuaintance, 
^rbia, swollen out of all recognition; an<l |>artH have g<me to 
Rumania, Poland, and Italy. It was a thorough dissection. 

Farther to the north there is another now State, or rather au old 
State has ruappoarod—Poland. This woa fashioned out of terri- 
torioa from Prussia, Russia, and Austria, in order to give Poland 
access to tbo sea, quite an extraordinary feat was accomplished. 
Germany, or ratlior PruKsia, was cut into two aiui a corridor of land 
IsMling to the sea ^vaH given to Poland. So that in order Wgo from 
West to Ea^i Pruneia one has in cross this Polish corridor. Near this 
corridor is the fanioua city of Danzig. This has boon oonvertod 
into a free oity^that is, it hedongs neither to Germany nor io the 
Polish State; it is a State by itsolf, directly under the I.^gue oi 
Nations. 

North of Poland arc the Baltic States of Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, and Finland, all suocesMors of the old Tsarist Empire. 
They are small States, but each is a distinct cultural entity with a 
separate language. You will be interested to know that the 
Ldthuanians are Aryans (like many otbeix in Europe) and their 
language boars quite a close rOHcmblance Uf Sanskrit. This is a 
remarkable fact, which probably many people in India do not 
realize, and which briugs homo to us the Ixmds which unite distant 
people. 

The only other major territorial change in Europe was tbo transfer 
of the provincoH of Alsace and Lorraine to Franco. There were some 
other changes also, but I Khali not trouble you with them. Now 
you have soon that theao changes resulted in the creation of many 
new States, most of tbeso being quite small ones. Kasteru Europe 
now resembles the Balkans, and therefore it is often said that the 
Peace treaties hare balkanized *’ Etu-opn. There are many more 
frontiers now, aod there is frequent trouble between these petty 
States. It is amazing how mu(m they hate each other, especially 
in the Danube valley. A great deal of the responsibility for this 
lies on the Allies who divided op Europe all wrong, and thus created 
many new problems. Many national mmorltiee aro under foreign 
govemmente which oppress them. Poland has got a large territory 
which is really part of Ukraine, and the poor Ukrainians in this 
area have been subjected to all manner of atrocities in an attempt 
to polonize them forcibly. Yugoslavia and Rumania and Italy 
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have all got foreign minoritioa in thia and they ilLtreat them. 
Auatria and Hungary, on the other hand, are cut down to the bone, 
and moKt of thoir own people have been taken away from them. 
All these arcae under foreign conUol naturally give riae to national 
movemontH and continuous friction. 

Look at tho map again. You will soo that Russia is completely 
cut off froui western Europe by a string of Statcs^Finland, Estonia, 
I^atvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania. As I have told you, 
most of these States were not formed by the Versaillos treaties, but 
wore the result of the Soviet revolution. None the less they were 
welcomed by tlie Allies, as they formed a line separating Russia 
from non-l^Uhevik Europe. They were a cordon sanitaire (by 
which infectious diseasefl are isolated) wliicli would help in keeping 
ofif the Bolshevik infection t All theee Baltic States are non- 
Bolshevik; otherwise they would of course join the Soviet 
Federation. 

In western Asia parts of the old Turkish Empire tempted the 
wi«stern Powers. During the war the British had encouraged an 
Arab revolt against Turkey by promising to create a united Arab 
kingdom extending over Arabia, Palestine, and Syria. While this 
promise was being iua<le to the Arabs, the British were making 
a secret treaty with France partitioning ibceo very territories. It 
was not a verv creditable thing to do and a British Prime Minister, 
Ramsay Macbonald, called it a talc of crude duplicity *'• But 
this waH ton yearn ago, when ho was not a minister, and so couki 
afford, sometimes, to tell tho truth. 

Thore was almost a stranger sequel still when the British (lovem- 
inont played with the idea of breaking not only its promise to the 
Arabs, but also its socrot treaty with Ynnoo. j^foro tliom roso the 
droain of a great Middle-Eastern empire, stretehing from India to 
Egy]it, an enormous block joining thoir Indian Empire to their vast 
African poeseftsions. It was a tempting and tremendous dream. 
And yet it did not seem then very difficult to realize. At that time, 
in 1010, British troops held all this vast area—Persia, Iraq, PaloHiinu, 
ports of Arabia, Egypt. They were trying to keep out the French 
frotu Syria. Tlie city of Constantinople itself was in British pos- 
sossion. The dream vanished as tlie years 1920 and 1921 and 1922 
unfolded what they bad in store. The Soviet background and 
Kemal Paslia in the foreground put an end to ihoec ambitious 
schemes of British ministers. 

But still Britain hold on to a groat deal in western Asia*—Iraq 
and Palestine—and tried to influence the course of events in Arabia 
by bribery and other means. Syria foil to the lot of. the French. 
Of the new nationalism of the Arab countries and their struggle for 
freedom, I must toll you some other time. 

We mast go back to the Treaty of Versailles. This treaty laid 
down that Germany was the guilty party in causing the war, and 
the Gormans were thus forced to admit their own war guilt by 
signing tho treaty. Such forcible admissions have little value; 
they cresto bitterness, as they did in this case. 
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Germany was also called upon to disarm. She was allowed] to 
keep only a small army, more or less for poliuo purposes, and liad to 
fitirrencler her fleet to tbo Allies. As the Gerioau fleet was being 
taken for this surrender, its oflicerB and men decided, on their own 
responsibility, to sink it rather than hand it over to the British. 
And so, in June 1019, at Scapa Flow, within sight of the British, 
who were making ready to take over, the whole German fleet 
was scuttled and sunk by its own crews. 

Further, Germany was to pay a war indemnity and to make good 
the losses and damage caus^ to the Allies by the war. This was 
called ** Reparations ", and for many yoars tbo word hung tike a 
shadow over Europe. No definite sum was fixed by tJio troaty, 
but provision was made for the flxing of Uiis sum. This undertakiug 
to make good the war losses of the Allies was a stuponflous affair. 
Germany was a conquered and ruined country at the time, faced 
with vast problems to make both ends moot for her domestic 
purposes, in addition to this, to have to shoulder the burden of 
the Allies was an impossible task, incapable of fulfilment. But the 
Allies were f ull of hatred and the spirit of revenge, and wanted not 
only their " pound of flesh", but almost the laKt drop of blood 
from Germany's prostrate body. In England Uoyd Ueorn had 
won an election on the cry of "Hang tne KaiKer". In rVanco 
feelings were even bitterer. 

The whole purpose of all these clauses of the troaty was to tie up 
Germany in every possible way, to disable hor, ami to prevent her 
from bo coining strong again. She was to remain for generations 
the eoonomie serf of the Allies, paying vast sums as annual tribute. 
The obvioufi lesson of history that it is impossible to tie up a great 
people for long in this way did not strike the wise super^Htatesmen 
who laid the foundations of this poace of vengeance at Versailles. 
They are repenting it now. 

L^tly, X muHt tell you of President Wilson's uhild, tJie Lcagtio of 
Nations, which the 'Treaty of Versailles presented to the world. 
This was to be a league of froe aitd self-governing Htatos, and its 
purpose was " to prevent future wars by establishing relations on 
the basis of justice and honour and to promote uo-oiMration, 
material and intellectual, between the nations of the world A 
very praiseworthy purpose I Each member-State of the League 
undertook never to go to war with a fdlow-State imtiJ all possi- 
biiitios of a peaceful settlement had boon exhausted, and then only 
after an interval of nine months. In case a member-State broke 
this pledge, the other States were pledged to discontinue financial 
and ocoDomte relations with that State. All this sounds very flue 
on paper; in practice it has turned out to be very different. It is 
worth noting, however, that even in theory the League did not try 
to end war; it sought to put difficulties in its way, so that the 
|)asaago of time and efforts at conciliation might soothe aw ay war 
passions. Nor did It try to remove the causes of war. 

The League was to consist of an Assombiy, where all its member- 
States would bo represented, and a Council in which the great 
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Powere wero to liare pormaneot reprosentatiTes and 8omd additional 
ones were to be elect^ by the Assembly. There was to be a secre¬ 
tariat with ita headquarters, as you know, at (lenova. There were 
also other departments of activity : an International Labour Ofiioe 
dealing with labour matters; a Permanent Court of International 
Justice at Uie Hague; and a Committee for InteUectual Co¬ 
operation. The Le<^e did not begin with all these activities. 
Some of thorn were ^ded subsequently. 

The original constitution of the League was contained in the 
Treaty of versailleB. This is called the Covenant of the League 
of Nations In thb covenant it was also laid down that anna- 
menta should be reduced by all States to the lowest point consistent 
with national safety. German disarmament (which of course wat 
compulsory) was held to bo the first atop in this direction, the otlioi 
countries wore to follow. It was further stated that in cose oi 
aggression by any State, steps should be taken against it. But it 
was not siat^ what ooristituted aggreesion. When two people oi 
two nations fight, each blames the other and calls it the aggressor. 

The League could only decide important matters unanimously. 
I'hua if even one membor-State votod against a proposition, it fell 
through. This meant that there was to bo iio coercion by a majority 
vote. It further meant that national sovereignties remained as 
independent and almoNt as iiresponsiblo as before; tlie League did 
not become a kind of sum^^State over them. This provision 
weakened the League greatly and made it practically an advisor}^ 
body. 

Any independent ^tate oould join the League, but four countries 
were definitely excluded: Germany, Austria, and Turkey—the 
defeated Powers—and Russia, the Bolshevik Power. H was ldi<j 
down, however, that they might come in later under certain con¬ 
ditions. India, curiously enough, became an original member of 
the League, in fiat contradiction of the provision that only self- 
governing States could be members. Of course by India *' wae 
meant too British Government in India, and by this clever dodge 
the British Government managed to get an extra representative. 
On the other hand, America, which wae in a sense a parent of the 
League, refused to join it. llie Aroericans disapprovea of PrcBident 
Wil^n's activities and of European intrigues and complications, 
and decided to keep away. 

Many people looked up to the League with enthusiasm and in tbs 
hope that it would end, or at any rate greatly lessen, the discords 
of our present-day world and bring an ora of peace and plenty. 
League of Nations societies were founded in many countries to 
popularixe the League and to spread, it was said, the habit oi 
looking at things internationally. On the other hand, many other 
people described the League as a pious fraud, meant to further the 
designs of the great Powers. We have now had some actual ex¬ 
perience of it, and perhaps it is easier to judge of its utility. The 
League started functioning on New Year's D^y 1920. Ita life baa 
been a brief one so far, and yet it has been long enough to discredit 
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it entirely. Undoubtedly it has done good work in rariouH by way n 
of modern life; and the mere fact that it haa brought natiuiiA, or 
rather their gOTemmonts» together to discuss international problems 
has been an adyance on old methods. But it has failed completely 
in achieying its real object^ the preservation of peace or even 
lessoning the chances of war. 

Whatever may have been the original intention of President 
Wilson about it, there can be no doubt that tho League has been a 
tool in the hands of the great Powers, and especially of England 
and France. Its very buic function is the maintenance of the 
status quo —that is, the existing order. It talks of justice and 
honour between nations, but it does not inquire whether the existing 
relationships are biusod on justice and honour. It proclaims that it 
does not interfere in tho domestic matters " of nations, llio 
dependencies of an imperialist Power arc domeetio matters for it. 
So that, as far as the League is coiicorned, it looks forward to a 
per^tual domioaoce by these Powers over their empires. In 
addition to this, freeb territories, taken from Germany and Turkey, 
were awarded to the Allied Powers under the name of ** mandates 
This word is typical of the League of Nations, as it signifies the con¬ 
tinuation of the old imperialist exploitation under a pleasant name. 
I'besc mandates were supposed to be awarded in accordance with 
the wishes of the people of tho mandated territory. Many of these 
unhappy peoples oven rebelled against them, and carried on a 
bloody nght for long jieriods till they were bombed and sliollod into 
submission. Such was tho method of finding out tlto wishes of tho 
people concerned 1 

Fine words and phrases wore used. The imperialist Powers wore 

trustees for the inbabitAnts of the mandate territories, and the 
League was to see that the conditions of the trust were fulfilled. 
As a matter of fact this made matters worse. Tho Powers did just 
what they liked, but they put on a more sanctimonious garb, and 
thus lulled the consciences of the unwary. When some little State 
ofTonded in any way, tlie League put on a stem aspect amd threatened 
it with its displeasure. When a great Power offended, the League 
looked away as far as possible or l^od to minimize the offence. 

Thus the great Powers dominated the Ivoague, and they used it 
whenever it served their purpose to do so, ana ignored it when this 
was found more convenient. Perhaps the fault was not the League’s; 
it lay with the system itself, which the League, by its very nature, 
had to put up with. Tho veiy eesence of imperialism was bitter 
rivalry and competition between the different Powers, each of them 
bent on exploiting as much of the world as possible. If the members 
of a society are oontinoally trying to pick each other's pockets and 
sharpening their knives in or^r to cut each other’s tnroats, it is 
not likely that there will be much co-operation between them, or 
that the society will make remarkable progress. It is not surprising 
therefore that, in spite of an imposing array of sponsors and god¬ 
parents, the League languished. 

In the course of the treaty discussions at Versailles, it was 
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posed oil behalf of the Japanese Government that a clause recog* 
nuting racial equality be introduced into the treaty. This was not 
accepted. Japan woe, however, Gonsolod by the gift of Kiauchau 
in China. The " Big Three " were generous at the expense of a 
weak and humble ally like China. Because of this China did not 
sign the treaty. 

Such was the Treaty of Versailles, which put an end to " the war 
wbioh w'as to end war Philip Snowden, who later became 
Viscount Snowden, and a Cabinet Minister in England, made the 
fill lowing comment on the Treaty : 

Treaty should satisfy brigands, imperialists, and mili¬ 
tarists. It is the death-blow to the hopes of those who expected thu 
ond of the war to bring iieaco. It is not a peace treaty, but a 
doclaration of anotlicr war. It is the botray^ of detnocracy and 
of the fallen in the war. Tho Treaty exposes the true aiins of the 
Allies.'* 

indoed, tho Allies, in their hatred and pride and greed, over¬ 
reached themselves, lliey began to repent in after years when the 
consoquoncos of their own f(nly tbreaUuicd to overwhelm them. 
But it was too late then. 


15G 

THK POST-WAH WORLD 

AprU 26,1933 

At last wo have reached the last stage of our lou^ wandering; u e 
are on the threshold of to-day. We have to consider Uie post-war 
world, the world after the Great War. Wo are now in our own 
times, indeed your times! It is the last stage, and a very abort 
one as time goes, but still a difficult one. It is just fourteen and a 
half years sinoo the war ended, and what is this tiny fraction of 
time to the long periods of history wo have considered ? But we 
are in the very thick of it, and it is difficult to form correct opiiuons 
of events at such close range. We can neither get the right per¬ 
spective nor the calm det^hment which history demands. We 
arc too excited about many happenings, and little things may seem 
big to us, and some of the iwUy big things may not bo fully 
appreciate. We may lose oursolves in a multitude of trees and 
miss seeing tho wood. 

And then again there is the difficulty of knowing bow to measure 
the importance of events. What yardstick should we use for this 
purpose ? It is obvious enough that much will depend on the way 
we look at things. From one point of view an event may seem 
important to us, from another it may lose all importance and seem 
trivial. 1 am afraid I have to some extent evaded this question in 
the letters I have written to you; I have not answered it fairly 
and squarely. But still my general outlook has coloured all that 1 
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written. Another person writing about the same periods 
and eventa might write sometbiz^ 7ory difTerent. 

Now» I am not going into tho question hero of what our outlook 
on history should be. My own on the subject has changed greatly 
in recent years. And just as I have changed my views on this 
and other mat tors, so have many others. For the war gave a 
terrible shaking to everything and everybody. It upset the old 
world oompieteiy, and over since then our poor old world is trying 
poinfalJy to stand up again, without much success. It shook the 
whole system of ideas on which we had grown up and made us 
begin to doubt tho very basis of modern society and civilization. 
Wo saw the terrible waste of young lives, the lying, violence, brutality, 
destruction, and wondered if this was tho end of civilirAtion. T^e 
Soviet rose in Russia—a now thing, a now social order, and a 
challenge to the old. Other ideas also floated in tiie air. It was 
a fperiod of diHintocration, of tho breaking up of old beliefs and 
customs; an ago ox doubt and questioning which always come in 
a jieriod of transition and rapid (change. 

All this makes it a little diflicult for us to consider the post-war 
days as history. But while we may discuss and question various 
beliefs and ideas, and not accept any of them simply because it is 
said to bo old, we cannot make this the excuse for just playing 
with ideas and not taking the trouble to think our hardest, so that 
we may know wltat to do. Such periods of transition in the world's 
history especially call for activity of mind and body. They are 
the times when tho dull routine of life is liveried up and adventure 
[reckons, and we can all take our part in the building up of the 
now order. And in such times the youtli have always played a 
dominating part, for they can adapt themselves to changing ideas 
and conditions far more easily than those who have grown old and 
hardened and fixed in the ancient beliefs. 

Perhaps it will be as well to examine this poet-war period in 
some detail. But in this letter I should like you to make a general 
survey of it. ^ou will remember our survey of the nineteenth 
century after the fall of Napoleon. Inevitably one thinks of the 
Peace of Vienna of 1815 and Its consequences, and compares it 
with tho Peace of Versailles of 1919 and its consequences. Tlio 
Peace of Vienna was not a happy one; it laid the seeds of future 
wars in Europe. Not learning by eiperienoo, our statesmen made 
tho Versailles peace a for worse one, as we saw in the last letter. 
Over tho post-war years has lain heavily the dark shadow of this 
so-called peace. 

What are the outstanding events then of these past fourteen 
years? First in importance, 1 think, and most striking of all, has 
been the rise and consolidation of the Soviet Union, the U.S.S.R. 
or the Union of Socialist and Soviet Republics, as it is called. 1 
have told you already something of the enormoos difBculties which 
Soviet Russia had to face in its fight for existence. That it won 
in spite of them is one of the wonders of this century. 'Phe Soviet 
system spread all over the Asiatic parte of the former Tsarist 
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pro*£tnpu'e, in Siberia right up to the Pacific, and in Central Asia to 
within nail of the Indian frontier. Separate Soviet republics were 
formed, but they federated together into one Union, and this is now 
the U.S.S.R. This Union covers an enormous area in Europe 
and Asia, which is about one*sixt]i of the total land area of the 
world. The area is very big, but bigness by itself does not mean 
much, and Russia, and much more so Siberia and Central Asia, 
were very backward. The second wonder that the Soviets per* 
formed was to transform great parts of this area out of all recogoi* 
tion by prodigious schemes oi planning. There is no instance 
in recorded history of such rapid advance of a ])eople. Even the 
most backward areas in Cetitru Asia have gone aboM with a rush 
which wo in India might well envy. The most notable advances 
have been in education and in industry. By vui^t Five Years' 
Plans the industrialization of Husain has boon pushed on at a 
feverish pace and enormous factories have been ]>ut up. AU this 
has moat)t a very gi^at strain on the people, who have had to do 
without comforts, and even necessaries, so that the greater part of 
Uicir earnings might go in this building up of the first socialist 
wuntry. The burden has fallen ospecially on the peosartlry. 

1'he oontrost between this progressive, go-ahead Soviet oouutry 
and western Europe, with its over-increasing truublcH, is very 
marked. Id spite of all its difficulties, western Europe is still far 
richer tlian Russia. In the long days of ita pros]x>rjty, it accumu* 
lated a great deal of fat, on which it can live for some time. But 
the burden of debt wliich country carries, the problem of 
He{uirations, which under the VersoUlee Treaty Germany was to 
pay, and the continuous rivalry and conflicts of the Powers, great 
and small, have brought j)oor Europe to a terrible p»as. Intermin¬ 
able conferences meet to find some way out of the difliculty, and 
no way is Ibund, and daily the situation worsens. To compare 
Soviet Russia with western Europe to*day is to compoio a youth, 
carrying a heavy burden but full of life and vigour, with an aged 
person with little hope or energy left, and going forward, not 
without pride, but inevitably, to the end of bis present state. 

The United States of America soomed, after the war, to have 
escaped this European cont^oD. For ten years they prospered 
exce^ngly. They bad in war-time pushed out England from Ming 
the boss of the znonoy-lendine businea^. America was now the 
money-lender to the world, and aU the world was her debtor. In 
an economic sense she dominated the whole world, and she might 
have lived comfortably on world's tribute, as, to some extent, 
England had done previously. But there were two di^culties. 
The debtor countries were in a bad way and could not pay their 
debts in cash; indeed, even if they had been in a good way they 
could not have paid these vast sums in cash. The only way they 
could try to pay them was to manufacture goods and send them 
to America. But America did not like the idea of foreign goods 
coming to her, and huge tariff walls were put up which stopped 
most of these goods from entering. How, then, were the poor 
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debtor oountriea to payl A brilliant way waa found. America 
would lend them more inouey to pay the interest due to her! 
This waa extraordinary way of getting a debt paid, for it meant 
the creditor paying more and more and the debt going up. It 
became clear enough that moet of the debtor oountriee would neTcr 
be able to shake off the debt, and then suddenly America stopped 
lending, and immediately the whole paper structure came down 
with a crash. And another very strange thing happened. America, 
prosperous America, filled to the brim with gold, became suddenly 
a land of vast numbers of unemployed workers, and the wheels of 
industry stopped running, and destitution Kpread. 

If rich America was so ban! hit, it can be imagined what the 
state of Europe was. Each country tried to keop out foreign goods 
by heavy tariff rates and other devices and buy-homo-made-goods 
pro]>agaitda. Each county wanted to sell and not to buy, or to 
Duy as little as possible. This kind of thing cannot go on for long 
without killing international trade, for trade and commerce depend 
on exchange. This |>olicy is called economic naiioDaUam. It 
sproad to ail countries, and ho did other forms of agm^sivo national¬ 
ism. As trad<« and industry languished, the dimeulties of each 
country grow, and the great ijn[»orialiHt Fowon tried to make both 
ends meet by greater imperialist exploitation abroad and by cutting 
down tlie wagits of workers at home. Rival imperialisms, in their 
desire and attempts to exploit various muts of the world, came 
more and more Into conflict. While the League of Nations talked 
piously of disormataont and did nothing, the s^iectre of war seemed 
over to draw nearer. Again the Powers started grouping themselves 
for the conflict tliat Buernod iuevitabio. 

6o we seem to be neoruig the end of the great period during 
which oapitoliat civilization held sway in weetem Europe and 
Ameiloa and dominated tlie rest of the world. For tho n»t ten 
years after the war it appeared that perhaps capitalism might 
recover and steady itself for another considerable period. But the 
next three years or so have made this very doubtful. Not only 
is the rivalry between capitalist States growing to dangerous dimen¬ 
sions, but, at the same time, within each State the conflict between 
classes, between the workers and the capitalist owning class, which 
controls the government, is becoming acute. As these conditions 
worsen, a last deeperate attempt is made by the owning classes to 
crush the rising workers. This takes the form of fascism. Fascism 
appears where the conflict between the classes has become acute 
and the owning class is in danger of losing its privileged position. 

Fascism begu in Italy soon after the war. The workers w«re 
getting out of hand there when tho fascists, under the leadership of 
Mussouni, gained ooutrol, and they have in power ever ainoe. 
Fascism moans naked dictatorship. It despises openly democratic 
forms. Tasoist methods have spread to a mater or lesser extent 
in many oountriee of Europe, and dictatorship is quite a common 
phenomenon there. Early in 1933 fascism triumphed in Germany 
where the young Republic, proclaimed in 191b, was ended and 
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tlio most b&rbarous methods were adopted to kill the workers' 
movement. 

So in Kurope faeciam faces democracy and the forces of socialism» 
and at the same time the capitalist Powers glare at each other and 
prepare to fight each other. And capitalum offers, further, the 
most remarkable sight of abundance and poverty side by eidc; 
food rotting away and even being thrown away and destroyed, 
and poople starving. 

One ancient country in Europe—Spain—has during the last few 
years turned herself into a republic and driven out her Hapsburg* 
Bourbon ruler. So there is one king the less in Europe and tlio 
world. 

I have told you of three of the outstanding events of the fourteen 
years after the war: the rise of the Soviet Union; the economic 
world domination of Auierica and her present crinis; and the 
European tangle. The fourth outstanding ovoiit of this period is 
the full awakening of oastem countries and their o^rcssivo attempts 
to gain freedom. The East definitely enters world politics. Theeo 
eastern nations might bo considered in two classoH : those that are 
considered independent, and those that are colonial countries con* 
trolled by some imperialist Power. In all these countries of Asia 
and North Africa nationalism has grown strong, and the desire for 
freedom insistent and aggressive. In all there have been powerful 
movements, and in some places even rebellions, against wostoni 
imperialism. Many of these countries have received direct help 
and. what was of far greater importance, roc^ral backing at a critical 
st^ of their struggle, from the Soviet Union 

Tne most remarkable rebirth of a nation that seemed to bo 
down and out is that of Turkey, and for that the credit must go 
in a large measure to ilustafa ifcnial Pasha, the gallant leader who 
refused to submit even when all seemed against him. Not only 
did he win freedom for bis country, but ne modernized it and 
changed it out of all recognition. He put an end to the Sultanate 
and the Caliphate, and the seclusion of women and a host of other 
old customs. The moral and actual support of the Soviet was of 
great help to him. The Soviet also w*as of help to Persia in her 
efforts to get rid of British influence. A strong man, Riza Khan, 
rose there also, and be is the ruler now. Afghanistan also sue* 
ceeded during this period in establishing its complete independence. 

The Arab countries, with the exception of Arabia itself are still 
under foreign control. The demand of the Arabs for unity has not 
been met. The greater part of Arabia has become independent 
under Sultan I bn &u<]. Iraq is independent on paper, but in effect 
is within the British sphere of influence and control. The little 
States of Palestine ana Trans-Jordan are British mandates, and 
Syria a French mandate. There was an extraordinarily gallant 
I'ebellion in Syria against the French, and it partly succeeded. 
Egypt also bad insurreotions and a long-drawn-out struggle against 
the Aritisb. That struggle oontinues still, though Egypt is called 
independent and a king, supported by the British, reigns there. 
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To the far west of northom Africa there wae also a gallant struggle 
for freedom in Morocco under the leadership of AMel Krim. He 
succeeded in driving out the Spanish» but later the frill force of the 
French crushed him. 

All these struggled for freedom in Asia and Africa show how the 
now spirit was abroad and affecting the minds of men and women 
in distant countries of the East simultaneously. Two countries 
stand out because they have a world signihcanoe. They are China 
and India. Any radical change in either of thoso countries aifocts 
tho whole great-Power system of the world; it is bound to jiroduce 
enormous ronsoquoncee in world polities. Tho struggles in China 
and India aro thus far more than domestic struggles of the |K>oplos 
concerned. The succeea of China means the omorgonoo of a mighty 
State which makes a difference to tho present balance of powor» 
as it is called, and which automatically puts an end to the exploita¬ 
tion of China by tho imperialist Powers. The suGcesR of India also 
means the appearance, at least potentially» of a groat State, and 
inevitably it moans the end of Bntish imperialism. 

<'hjna ha** hrul many ups and clowns during tho last ten years. 
An alliance of the l(uo-M in-Tang and the Chinese communists 
broke up, and ever sinoo, China has been a prey to Ibe iuchuns 
and similar brigand chiefs, who are often helped bv foreign intoresU 
who want disorder in China to continue. For the lost two years 
tho Janantse have actually in vailed China and taken possession of 
several provinces. This informal war is still going on. Meanwhile 
large arooK in the interior of China have turned communist, and 
thore is a Soviet government of a kind there. 

In India tho last fourteen years have been very full ones, and 
have seen an aggreeAivo and yot a peaceful nationalism. Soon after 
the war, when expectations of great reforms ran high, we had 
martial Jaw in the J*unjab and Uie horrible massacre of J^ianwala 
\iKgh. Anger at this and Muslim resentment at the treatment of 
Turkey and the C^phate led to the non-co-operation movement of 
1920-22 under Gandhi's leadership. Indeed, from 1020 onwards 
Gandhi has been the unquestioned leader of Indian nationalism. 
This has been tho Gandhi Ago in India, and his methods of peaceful 
revolt, by their novelty and efficacy, have attracted tho world's 
attention. After a spell of quieter activities and preparation, the 
fight for freedom began again in 1980, with the definite adoption 
by the Congress of tiie goal of independence. Since then we nave 
had, off and on, Civil Disobedienoe and ovorfiowing prisons and the 
many other things that you know of. Mean^f^ile the British 
policy has consist^ of petty reforms to win over some people if 
they can, and an attempt to crush the nationalftt movement. 

Burma had a great revolt of the starving peasantry in 1931. 
It was suppressed with great cruelty. In Java and the Dutch 
indies there was also a revolt. In Siam there has been a ferment 
and some change has taken place limiting tlie King's }>owera. Id 
F reoch Indo-China nationalism is also on tho move. 

So all over the East nationalism struggles to find expression, and 
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in Bomo places it is mixed with a little communism. There is little 
in common between the two except the common hatred of im* 
pohalism. Soviet RuBBia's wise and generous policy towards all 
eastern countries, within her Union as well as out^de, has found 
many friends for her even in non-oommunist countries. 

One other ouUtazKling feature of recent years has been the 
emancipation of women from the many boncU, legal, social, and 
customary, that held them. The war gave a groat push to thia in 
the West. And even in the Kast, from Turkey to Ix^ia and CSiina, 
woman is up and doing and taking a brave part in national and 
eocial activities. 

Such are the times we live in. Every day brings news of change 
or important happening, of the friction l»tween nations, of the 
conflict between capitalim and socialism, and fascism and demo¬ 
cracy, of growing poverty and destitution, and over all lies the 
ever* lengthening ^adow of war. 

It is a stirring period of history, and It is good to be alive and 
to take one's share in it, even though the &are may consist of 
solitude in the Dehra Dun Gaol I 
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IRELAND'S FIGHT FOR A REPUBLIC 

April 1933 

Wu shall now consider the important events of receut years in 
some greater detail. 1 shall begin with Ireland. From the point 
of view of world history and world forces, this little county of the 
far west of Europe has no great importance at present. But it is 
a brave and irrepreaeiblu country, and not all the might of the 
British Empire has been able to crush its spirit or cow it into 
submisrioo. 

In my last letter about Ireland I told you of the Home Rule 
Bill that was passed by the British Parliament just before the 
Great War. This was resented by the Protestant leaders of Ulster 
and by the Conservative Party in England, and a regular rebellion 
was orgaaieed against it. Thereupon the southern Irish also 
organized their National Volunteers to fight against Ulster if 
neocBsary. Civil war in Ireland eeemed inevitable. Just then 
came the World War, and all attention was diverted to the battle¬ 
fields of Belgium and northern France. The Irish leaders in Parlia¬ 
ment offered their help in the war, but the country was apathetic 
and by no means keen. Meanwhile the Ulster ** rebels " were 
given high oflUce in the British Government, and this made the 
Irish people still more dissatisfied. 

UiN^ontent mrew in Ireland and a feeling that they must not be 
sacrificed in England's war. When a proposal was made that 
conscription bo intioduced in Ireland, as in England, and all tlie 
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able-bodied young men be f<Moed to join the army, that was an 
angry daze up of protest all over tJie oounUy. Ireland prepared 
to reeiflt with foroe, if neoeesary. 

During Eaater week in 1916 there was a rising in Dtblin, and 
an Irish Republio was proclaimed. Aft^ a few days of fitting 
this was cnished bv the British, and some of the bravest and finest 
young men of Iruand were shot down afterwards under martial 
law for their part in the brief rebellion. This rising—it is known 
as the " Easter Riring ”—was hardly a serious attempt to challenge 
the British. It was more of a brave gesture to demonstrate to the 
world that Ireland still dreamt of a republic and refusod to submit 
willingly to British domination. The gallant young men behind 
the rising deliberately sacrificed themselves in order to make this 
gesture to the world, well knowing that they would fail iu the 
present, but hoping that their saermoe would bear fruit later and 
bring freedom neanr. 

About the time of this rising an Irishman was also caught by the 
British in an attempt to bring arms to Ireland from Germany. 
This man was Sir Roger Casument, who had been for long in the 
British consular service. Casement was tried in London and 
sentenood to death; from his prisoner's dock in court he road out 
a statement which was extraordinarily moving and eloquent, and 
which laid bare the passionato patriotism of the Irish soul. 

The Rising had failed, but in its very failure it triumphed. The 
reprosHion by the Britisli Govornmont that followed it, and especially 
the shooting of the group of young leaders, created a powerful 
impression on the IriKO people. Ireland seemed to be quiet on the 
sunaoe, but anger blazed Mow, and soon this found its outlet in 
Sinn Fein. Sinn Fein ideas spread with groat mpidity. In my 
last letter on Ireland 1 told you of this Sinn Fein. It bad met 
with little success to begin with; now it spread like a forest fire. 

After the Great War was over there were elections all over the 
British Isles for tho Pari i ament in London. In Ireland the Sinn 
Feiners captured the great Tnajority of seats, displacing the old 
nationalists, who were for some co-opcration with tho British. But 
the Sinn Feiners did not get elected to the British Parliament in 
order to attend it. Their policy was entirely different; they 
belierod in non-co-operation and boycott. So these elected Sinn 
Feiners stayed away from the London Parliament and instead set 
up their own republican assembly in Dublin in 1919. They re¬ 
claimed the Irish Republio, and called their assembly the Dali 
Eireann It was supposed to be for the whole of Ireland, inolod* 
ing Ulster, but the Ulsterites naturally kept away. They had no 
love for Catholic Ireland. The Dail Eireann elecM De Valera as 
its president and Griffith as the vice-present. Both of theee Leads 
of toe new republic happened to be in British gaols at the time. 

Then began one of tne most extraordinsi^ of struggles, a fight 
that was unique and quite unlike any of the numerous former • 
fights between Ireland and England. A mere handful of young 
men and women, wirii the sympathy of their people behind them, 
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fought f&Dtasttc odds; a great and organised empire was 

against them. Tho Sinn Fein struggle was a kind of non*co<opers« 
tion with violence thrown in. They preached boycotts of Kogliab 
irutitutioos and sot up their own wherever possible, like arbitration 
courts to take tho place of tho ordinary law-courts. In tlic country¬ 
side a guerrilla warfare wae carried on against the police outpoete. 
Tho Sinn Fein prisoners gave a lot of trouble to the British Govern¬ 
ment by I lunger-striking in gaols. Tho most famous hunger-strike, 
which thrilled Ireland, was that of Terence MaoSwiney, the Lord 
Mayor of Gork. When ])Ut in gaol be declared tliat bo would 
come out, alive or dead, and gave up taking food. After bo had 
fasted for soventy-hvo days his dead body was carried out of the 
gaol. 

Michael Collins was one of the more prominent organizers of the 
^inii Fein rebclljoii. The British Government in Ireland w'as 
largely paralysed by the Sinn Foin tactics, and in the country 
dlh-tricts it hardly existed. Gradually violenco grow on both sides, 
and there wero frequent reprisals. A special British force was 
onrollod bo serve in Ireland; it was highly paid, and contained the 
moro desperate and violutil elements out of those recpntly diKchargod 
from t he war armies. This force came to be known as the Black 
and Tans from tho colours of their unifonns. Thoao Black and 
Tans started a campaign of oold-bloodod tnuidor, often shooting 
people in thofr bods, in the hope tliat thoy would thus terrorize 
the Sinn Feiners into bubtaisslon. But the Sinn Foinero refused to 
submit, and carried on their guerrilla warfare. Thereupon the 
Black and Tans indulged in terrible reprisals, burning down whole 
villages and largo parts of towns. Ireland became one huge field 
of conflict whom b<ith |)ariios vied witli each other in violence and 
destruction; behind one of the {>artie8 was the organized strength 
of an empire, behind the other was the iron resolve of a handful of 
men. For two yeont this Anglo-Irish War lasted, from 1919 to 
October 1D21. 

Meanwhile, in 1920, tho British Parliament hurriedly ]>aeBed a 
now Home Rule Bill. The old Act, passed just before the Great 
War, which nearly brought on rebellion in Ulster, was qmetly 
dropped. The now Bill divided up Ireland into two parts : ulster 
or North Ireland, and the rest oi tho <ountry, and there were to 
be two separate patiiamonts. Ireland is a small country, and by 
dividing it up, the two parts became tiny areas in a small bland. 
Tho new Parliament was set up in UlsW for the north, but in the 
south, in the rest of Ireland, nobody paid any attention to the 
Home Rule Act. They were all busy with the Sinn Fein rebellion. 

In October 1021 Lloyd George, the British Prime Minister, 
appealed to the Sinn Foin loaders for a truce to talk ovor the possi¬ 
bility of a settlement, and this w'as agreed to. Britain could no 
doubt have ultimately crushed Sinn Fein In Ireland with her vast 
roBourcoe and by converting the whole country into a desert, but her 
}>olicy in Irolazid was malring her very unpopular in America and 
elsewhere. Money had poured into Ireland from the Irish in America 
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4nd tveti froni the British Doniiniona, for cftrryiog on the struggle. 
At the same time the Sinn Foiners were al^i tired oat; the strain 
on them had been very groat. 

The English and Irish roprosontaUvoe met in London, and after 
two months of discussion and argument a provisional MtUement 
was signed in December 1921. This did not recognize the Irish 
Republic, but it gave Ireland more freedom, except for one or two 
natters, than any Dominion ha<l so far poeseesed. Even so, the 
Irish representatives were not willing to accept this, and only 
agreed when the throat of immediate and frightful war won hold 
over them by England. 

In Ireland there was a tremendous tussle over this treaty; some 
were for it, others violently against. The Sinn Fein party was R])lit 
up into two over this quostioo. The Dai I Kiroann at length occeptod 
the treaty, and the Irish Free State, called officially in Ireland the 
" Saorstat Eiroann came into existence. But it brought in iU 
train civil war betwoon the old comradee of the Sinn Fein ranks. 
De Valera, the pref^idont of the Dail Eiroann, was opposed to the 
treaty with England, and so were many others; Griffith anr) 
Miuhaol Collins and ottiers were in favour of it. For manv montha 
civil war raged in the country, and those in favour of the treaty 
and the Free State were help^ by British forces to put down the 
others. Michael Collina was shot dowu by the renubllcaa^, and in 
the same way many a republican leader was shot down by the Free 
State people. The ioi were fidl of ropubbean^. All this civil 
war and mutual hatred was a terribly tragic development of lro> 
land's brave struggle for freedom. Englinli policy had won, where 
her arms hod boon chocked, and Irishman was fighting Irishman, 
and England was to some extent quietly helping one party and 
generally looking on, well content with the new development. 

The civil war gradually died away, but the republicans would 
not accept the Free State. Even those republicans who had been 
elected to the Dail (the parliament of the Free State) refused to 
attend, as they objected to taking an oath of allegiance which 
mentioned the iCing. So Do Valera and his petriy kept away from 
the Dail, and the other Freo State party, he^od by Cosgrave, the 
pi'csidcnt of the Free State, tried to crush tho republicans in many 

i’ho formation of the Irish Free State lod to some far*reacbing 
conaequencoB in Britain's imperial poUtios. The Irish treaty bad 
given to Ireland a greater measure of independence than wa« 
poaseeaed at the time, in law, by the other Domioions. As soon aa 
Ireland got this, the other Dominions automatically took it also, 
and tAe idea of Dominion status underwent a change. Further 
changes in the direction of greater independence of the Dominions 
followed some Imperial Oonferenoee which were held between Eng* 
land and the Dominions. Ireland, with her strong repubbean 
movement, was always pulling towards complete independence. 
So also was Sonth Africa with her Boer majority. In this way the 
position of the Dominions went on changing and improving till 
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they came to be considered m aster'iiatious with England in the 
Britub Commonwealth of Nations. This sounds fine» and no 
doubt it does rcm^sent a progressiye growth towards an equal 
MlitioaJ status, ^ut the equauty is more in theory than in 
SooQomioally the Dominions are tied to Britain and British capital, 
and there are many ways of bringing economic pressure to betf on 
thorn. At the aame timo» as the Dominions grow, their oconomio 
interests tend to conflict with those of England. Thus the Empire 
gradually gets weaker. It was because of the imminent danger of 
the creiokioff up of the Empire that England agreed to the loosening 
of the boncu and admitting political equality with the Dominions. 
By wisely going thus far in time, she saved much. But not for 
long. The forces that separate the Dominions from England oon- 
tinue to work; they are in the main economic forces. And these 
forces ooDtinually tend to weaken the Empire, it was because of 
this, as well as undoubted decline of England, that 1 wrote to 
you of the fading away of the British Empire. D it is difiicult for 
the Domioioos to remain tied to England for long, with all their 
common traditions and culture and racial unity, how much more 
difficult must it be for India to remain tied to her. For India's 
economic interests come into direct conflict with Britbh interests, 
and one of them must bow to the other. Thus a i'reo India is most 
unlikely to accept this oonnoobion, with its corollary of suborditmting 
her economic policy to that of Britain. 

The British Commonwealth, meaning tha tSiiy tbs free Dominions 
and not poor, dependent India, means thus politically free units. 
But all these units are still under the economic empire of Britain. 
The Irish treaty meant the continuation of tiiU exploitation of 
Ireland to some extent by British capital, and this was the real 
trouble behind the agitation for a republic. Do Valera and the 
republicans represent^ the poorer farmers, the lower middle^olass 
people, and the poor intall^uals; Cosgrave and the Free State 
people represented the richer middle cltSa and the richer farmers, 
and both these classes were intorested in the British trade, ami 
British capital was interested in them. 

After some time Do Valera decided to change his tactics. He 
and bis party went into the Dail Eireann ana took the oath of 
aJlegianco, atmouncing at the ssroo time that they did so for form's 
sake, and that they would do away wi^ the oa^ as soon as they 
had the majority. At the next elation, early in 1932, De Valera 
did get his majority in the Free State Parliament, and immediately 
he t^an carrying out bis programme. The fight for the republic 
was Btill to go on, but the method of fighting was diffeient. De 
Valera propom to abolish the oath of allegiance and also informed 
the English Government that he would not pay the land annuities 
any more to them. 1 think 1 wrote to you what theee anouitiee 
were. When the land in Ireland was taken from the big landlords, 
th^ were compensated handsomely for it, and then the money for 
thi* was realised year after year irom the farmers who had taken 
the land. This procees had gone on for more timn a generation, 
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but it etill continued. De Vatora wd that he would refuBo to pay 
any more. 

Immediately there waa an outcry in England and a conflict 
with the British GoT^nment. They protested fiiwt of all that it 
was a breach of the Irish treaty of 1921 for De Valera to aboUe^ 
the oath of edlegiance. De Valera said that if Irelxknd and England 
were sister-natioAB, as the Dominions were proclaimed to be, and 
each was free to change its constitution, then obviously Ireland 
oould change or remove the oath from the constitution. No ques* 
tion of the tieaty of 1921 arose now. If Ireland did not have that 
right, then she was, to that extent, depondont on England. 

Secondly, the British Oovemment protested even more loudly 
about the stoppage of iho annuities, and said that this was a gross 
breach of a contract an<l obligation. De Valera denied this, and 
there was a legal ar^ment about it which need not trouble us. 
Wlion the time for tho payment of the annuities camo and they 
were not paid, England started a now war against Ireland. This 
was an oconomio war. Heavy tariff duties wore put on Irish goods 
coming to England so as to ruin the Irish farmer, whose products 
came to England, and thus force tho Irish Government to come to 
terms. As usual with her, England b^an using her bludgeon in 
order to compel the other party, hut such methods are not so 
uRoful now os they were. Tho Irish Oovemment retaliated by 
putting duties on British goods going to Ireland. This economic 
war caused great loss to farmers and industries on both sides. But 
outraged nationalism and prestige stood in the way of either party 
giving in. 

There was a fresh election in Ireland early in 1933 and, much 
to the disgust of the British Government, De Valera was even more 
successful than before and came back with a bigger majority. So 
it was obvious that the British policy of economic coercion had not 
Buoceedod. The curious part of it is that while the British Oovom- 
meat proclaim the wiekeraess of the Irish in not paying their debts, 
they ^emselves do not want to pay their own debts to Anxerica. 

So De Valera is head of the Irish Govoniment now, and he is 
taking his countiy, step by step, towards a ropublio. The oath of 
allegiance has already gone; the payment of the anniiitiee bee 
been finally stopped; the old Govomor>General has also gone, and 
T)e Valera has appointed a member of his party to this office, which 
has lost all its importance now. The fight for a republic goes on, 
but tho methods are now different; the centnries-old Anglo-Irish 
struggle still continues, and it takes the shape of an economio war 
to-dav. 

Ireland may develop into a republic noon. But there is one 
great obstacle in the way. De Valera and his party want, above 
all, a unified Ireland, one republic, one central government for the 
whole island, including TTlster. Ireland is too small to be split up 
into two bits. How to get Ulster to join the rest of Ireland is the 
great problem before De Valera. It cannot be done by force. An 
attempt to do eo by the British Government in 1914 nearly ended 
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in a rabollion, and the Free State certainly cannot force Ulster, nor 
does it dream of doinj; so. Do Valera hopes that he will be able 
to win the goodwill of Ulster, and thus bring about union. This 
hope seems to err on the side of optimism, for Protestant UlKtar's 
bitter distrust of Catholic Ireland still oont^ues. 

NoU (1038):—The eoonomic war between the two countries, 
after being carried on for some years, was ended by an agreement 
between the two governments. This agreement, which settled the 
problem of annuities and other financial obligations, was very 
advantageous to the Free State. Mr. De Valera has taJeen further 
stops towards the republic and has severed many links with the 
British Government and Crown. Ireland is now named Eire. 
The vital question before Eire is that of unity, which would include 
Ulster. But Ulster is Btill unwilling. 
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A NEW TURKEY RISES FROM THE ASHES 

May 7. 1933 

I TOLD you in my lost letter of Ireland's brave fight for a republic. 
Between Ireland and Turkey there is no particular connection, but 
I have tbo now Turkey in mind to*day, and therefore 1 propose to 
write to you about her. In common with Ireland, she put up an 
amazing resistance against great odds. We have already seen ^rce 
einpiios disappear aa a result of the World War—HusKia, Austria, 
anu Germany. In Turkey wo see the end of a fourth groat empire, 
the Ottoman Empire. Ottoman and his successors bad founded 
and built up this Empire 6CN) years ago; their c^nasty was Urns 
far older than the Romanoffe of Russia or the Hohcnzollorns c»f 
Prussia and Germany. They were the cootoinporarios of the early 
Hapeburgs of the thirteenth century, and both these ancient houses 
went down together. 

Turkey collapsed a few days before Germany in the World War 
and arranged a separate armistice with tho AIUm. The country 
had practically gone to pieces, tho empire was no more, and the 
macl^ery of government had broken down. Iraq and tho Arab 
countries were all cut off and were largely under the Allies. Con* 
stantinople itself was under the control of the Allies and, facing 
the great city, in the Bosphorus, British warships lay at anchor, 
proud emblems of victorious might. Everywhere there were 
English, French, and Italian troops, and British secret-service 
agents prowled all over the place. The Turkuh forts were being 
d^mantlod, and the remains of the Turkish army were being made 
to deliver up their arms. The Young Turk leaders, Enver Pasha 
and Talaat ^g and others, had run away to other countries. On 
the Sultan's throne eat the puppet Caliph Wahid-ud-din, determined 
to save himself in the wreck, whatever happened to his country. 
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Another puppet, ^reeabie to tbe British GoTomment, was mode 
Grand Vizier. The Turkish Parliameiit was dissolved. 

Stioh was the state of affairs in Turkey at the end of I91S and 
the beginning of 1919. The Turks were thoroughly worn out and 
crushed in spirit. Remember what a terrible lot they hod had to 
endure. Before the four years of the World War there was the 
Balkan War, and before that the war with Italy, and all this came 
hard on tho heels of the Young Turk revolution, which removed 
Sultan Abdul Hamid and ostablished a parliament. The Turks 
have always shown wonderful powers of endurance, but nearly 
eight years of continuous war was too much for them, as it would 
havo been too much for any people. 8o they gave up all hope 
and, reaiming themselves to an evil fate, waited for tho decision 
of tho Ames. 

Nearly two years earlier, during war-time, the Allioe had come 
to A secret agreement promising Smyrna and the western part of 
Asia Minor to Italy. Previous to this, Constantmople hod been 
presented, on paper, to Hussia, and tho Arab countrioe divided up 
among the Allies. Tho last secret agreoment, about Asia Minor 
being handed ovor to Italy, had to bo agreed to by Russia. Un¬ 
fortunately for Italy, the BoIshevikH seized iK)wor l^fore this could 
bo done, and so the agreement w'as novor ratified, much to Italy*s 
disgust and anger with her allies. 

matters 8 Uhx 1. The Turks scorned to bo down and out, from 
the oravon Sultan downwards. The ** sick man of Kuropo ” had 
at last expired, or ho it appeared. But thore were a fow Turks who 
refused to l>ow to fate or circumstance, however hopeless resistance 
might a^jjioar. They worked silontly and secretly for a while, 
collecting arms and material from the depots actually undor Allied 
control and Hhipplng them to the interior of Anatolia (Asia Minor) 
via the Black Sea. ('hief among these secret workers was Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha, whose name has already appeared in some of my 
previous letters. 

The EngUsii did not like Mustafa Kemal at all. They suspected 
him and wanted to arrost him. Tho Sultan, who was wholly undor 
the thumb of the English, did not like him either. But he thought 
it would bo a safe policy to send him away far into the interior, 
and so Kemal Pasha was appointed Iiispector^General of the army 
in Eastern Anatolia. There was practically no army to inspect, 
and his job was really supposed to be to help the Allies in getting 
arms from Turkish soldiers. This woe an ideal opportunity for 
Kemal; he jum|>ed at it and went off immediately. It was os 
well that he did so, for, within a few hours of his departure, the 
Sultan had changed hie mind. His fears of Kernel suddenly got 
the better of him, and at midnight he sent word to tho English to 
stop Kemal. But the bird had flown. 

Kernel Pasha and a band&l of other Turks began organixins 
national resistance in Anatolia. They proceeded quietly and 
cautiously at first, trying to win ovor the officers of the army who 
were stationed there. Outwardly they acted as the Sultan's agents. 
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but they pftid no attantion to orders from Constutinople. The 
course of ennte helped them. In the Caucasus the English had 
Ckreated an Armenian Republic and promised to add the Turkish 
eastern proTincee to it. (The Armenian Republic is now a part 
of the ^Tiet Union.) There was bitter enmity between tba 
Armenians and the Turks, and many a massacre by the one of 
the other had taken place in the past. So long as the Turks were 
the bosses they had the beet of this bloody game, during Abdul 
Hamid's time especially. For the Turks to be now put under the 
Armenians meant almost annihilation for them. They preferred 
fighting to this. 8o the Turks of the oaetoro provinces of Anatolia 
were willing enough to listen to Kcmal Pasha's appeals and ex¬ 
hortations. 

Meanwhile, another and a more important happening roused the 
Turks. Early in 1910 the Italians tried to make good tbeir secret 
agreement with France and England, which bad failed to materialize, 
by landing troops in Aaia Minor. England and France did not 
like this at all; they did not want to encourage the Italians at the 
time. Not knomng what else to do, they agreed to Greek troops 
occupying Smyrna, so that the ftalianK might be forestalled. 

Why were the Greeks choeon in this way! The French and 
Engli^ troops were war^weary and almost in a mutinous mood. 
They wanted to be clooiobilized and to go home as soon as possible. 
The Greeks were handy, and the Groek Government had dreams of 
annexing both Asia Minor and Ckmstantmople and thus reviving 
the old Byzantine Empire. Two very able Greeks happened to be 
friends of Lloyd George, who was then Prime Minister in England 
and very powerful in the Allied councils. One of these was Veni- 
zelos, Ptime MtnUw of Greece. The other is a very mysterious 
person, known as Sir Basil Zabaroff, although his original name was 
Basileios Zacbartas. As a young man, as early as 1877, be became 
the agent iu the Balkans for a British armament firm. When the 
World War ended, he was the richest man in Europe and perhaps 
in the world, and great statesmen and governments delignted to 
honour him. He was given high English titles as well as French 
titles; he owned many newspapers; and he seemed to infiuenoe 
governments considerably from behind the scenes. The public 
knew little about him and he kept away from the limelight. He 
was, indeed, the typical modem international financier who feels 
at home in many countries and infiaenoes and, to some extent, 
even controls governments of various democratic countries. People 
have a sensation of governing themselves in such oountriee, but 
behind them, unseen, stands ^ real power, international finance. 

How did Zaharoff become so rich and important t His business 
was the selling of all kinds of armaments, and this was a profitable 
job. evpeoisily in the Balkans. But it is believed by many that 
from his early days he was a member of the British Secret Service. 
This helped him greatly in business and in politics, and repeated 
wars brought millions of profit to him, and so he grew into the 
myatarious giant of to«day. 
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This fabulously rich mystery man and Veoizolos managed to get 
Lloy<l Oeorgo to agree to Greek troopa being sent to A^a Minor. 
Zahaj^ff offered to finance the undertaking. Tt vaa one of hia 
investmonte that did not pay, for it is said that he lost a hundred 
million dollars, which be had advanced to the Greeks, in their 
Turkish war. 

Greek troops wont acroas to Asia Minor in British ships and 
landed at Smyrna in May 19)9, under cover of British, French 
and American warships. Immediately those troops, the gift of the 
Allies to Turkey, started massacre and outrage on a tremendous 
scale. There was a reign of terror which shocked even the jaded 
oonscienoe of a war*weary world. In Turkey itself it had a most 
powerful effect, for the Turks saw the fate the Allies soetned to have 
in store for them. And to be masaacred an<l treated like this by 
their old enemion and subjects, the Greeks I Anger blazed in the 
Turkish heart, and the nationalist movement grew. It is said, 
indeed, that although Kema) Pasha was the loader of this move* 
ment, tbo Qrook occupation of Smyrna w*as its oroator. Many of 
the Turkish officers, who had till then remaiuet) undecided, now 
joined it, oven though this meant a defiance of the Sultan. For 
the Sultan hsul now ordorod the arrmt of MuHtafa Kornal. 

In September 1919 a Congrosa of elected representatives was hold 
at Sivas In Anatolia. This put the soal on the new rc:netanoo, and 
an executive committee with Kemal as presklont was formed. A 

National Pact" containing the minimum pooco terms with the 
Allies, amounting to complete independence, was also ailoptod. 
The Sultan in Constantinople was imprensod and a little frightened. 
Ho promised to convene a new session of Parliament and ordere<i 
elections. In these elections the ])ooplo of tho Sivas Congress got 
a big majority. Kemal Pasha did not trust tho poo])]e at Con* 
stantinople, and he advised the newly elected deputies not to go 
there. But they did not agree and, headed by Rauf Beg, they 
went to Istanbul (as I shall call Constantinople in future). One of 
the reasons for their doing so w*a3 a declaration of the Allies that 
they would recognize the new Parliament if it met in Istanbul 
unaer tbo Sultan's presidentship. Kemal himself did not go, 
although he was a deputy. 

The new Parliament met in Istanbul in January 1020, and 
immediately adopted the " National Pact’* that bod been drawn 
up at the Sivas Congress. The Allied representatives in Istanbul 
did not like this at all, nor did they like many other things that 
the Parliament did. So, six weeks later, they decided to apply 
their usual and rather coarse tactics which they have often applied 
in Egypt and elsew*bere. The English General marched into 
Istanbul, took possession of the city, proclaimed martial law, 
arrested forty of the nationalist deputies, including llauf Beg, and 
deported them to Malta ! This gentle method of the Britiw was 
merely meant to demonstrate that the National Pact" was not 
approved of by the Allies. 

Again Turkey was vastly excited. It was plain enough now that 
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the Sultan wae a puppet in BritUh handa. Many Turkish deputies 
escaped to Angora, and the Parliament met there and called itaelf 
the Grand National Assembly of Turkey. It declared iteelf the 
government of the oountry and proclaimed that the Sultan and 
his government in Istanbul bad ceaeod to function the day the 
British took possession of the city. 

The Sultan retaliated by declaring Kemal Pasha and the otboze 
outlaws, and excommunicating them and condemning them to 
death. Further, ho announced that any person murdering Kemal 
and the others would perform a sacred duty and would be rewarded 
hero in this world as weU as in the uoxt. Itemember that the Sultan 
was also the Caliph, the religioius head, and this open invitation to 
murder, coming from him, was a terrible thing. Kemal Pasha was 
not only a hunted robel but a backslider from the Faith whom any 
bigot or fanatic might assassinate. The Sultan did everything in 
his power to cniab the nationalists. Ho proclaimod a Jihad or 
holy war against them, and organi7.ed a Caliph's Army " of 
irregulars to fight them. Men of religion were sent out to organise 
risings. Tboru were riRings evorvwhore, and for a while civil war 
rage(l aJJ over Turkey, it was bitter warfare, between town and 
town, brother and brother, and there was moreiJetw cruelty on both 
sides. 

Meanwhile, the Creeks in Smyrna were behaving as if they were 
the permanent mastoiw of the t'ountry, and very barbarous masters. 
They laid waste fertile valleys an<l drove away thousands of homo* 
less Turks. They advanced with littio effective reeistanco from 
the Turks. 

It was not a pleasant situation for the nationalists to faco^civil 
war at homo with the sanction of rol^^ion against them, and a 
foreign invader marching on them, aitd l»hind ^th the Sultan and 
the Greeks the great Allied Powers who were dominating the world 
after their victory over Germany. But Kemal Pasha's slogan to 
liis people was win or bo wip^ out". Asked by an ATncrican 
what ho would do if the nationalists failed, he repli^ : "A nation 
which mokoe the ultimate sacrifices for life and independence does 
not fail. Failure means the nation is dead." 

In August 1920 the treaty which the Allies had drawn up for 
unhappy Turkey was published; the IVoaty of Sevres it was called. 
It was the end of I'urkisb freedom; sontenoo of death was passed 
on Turkey as an independent nation. Not only was the coun^ 
out up into bits, but even in Istanbul itself an Allied commission 
was to sit and bold control. There was sorrow all over the country, 
and a day of national mourning was observed with prayers and a 
hartal —a stoppage of all work. The newspapers came out with 
black borders. None the less the Sultan's representatives had signed 
this treaty. 'Jlie nationalists, of course, rejected it with scorn, and 
the result of the publication of the treaty was that their power 
grew, and more and more Turks turned to them to save their 
country from utter degradation. 

But who was to e^oroe this treaty on a rebellious Turkey 1 
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The AllieB were not prepared to do it tbemaolvee. They had 
demobilized their anniee, and at home they had to face an ugly 
temper among the demobilized soldiers an^ workers. There wee 
still a spirit of revolution in the air in the western European countriee. 
Besides, the Allies were falling out among themselves end quarrelling 
about the division of the spoils of war. In the East, England, and 
to some extent France, ha^ to face a dangerous situation. Syria, 
under a Frenoh mandate, was seething with dissatisfaction, and 
promised trouble. Egypt bad already had a bloody insurrection 
which the English bad crushed. In India, the first great move¬ 
ment of rebellion, peaceful though this was, since the Revolt of 
1857, was taking shape. This was the non-co-operation movement 
under Gandhi’s leadership, and one of the main pUnlu of this 
movement was the question of the Caliphate or Khilafal and 
treatment given to THirkey. 

So we see that the AUim wore in no position to enforoe their own 
treaty on Turkey; nor were they prepared to put up with an open 
flouting of it by the 'rurkisb nationalists. They turned to their 
friends Venizelos and Zaharoff, and these two were perfectly pre¬ 
pared to undertake tho job on behalf of Greece. No one expected 
the demoralized Turks to give much trouble, and the prize of Asia 
Minor was worth having. More Greek troops went over, and the 
QrAOO-Turkish War b^an on a big scale. Right through the 
summer and autiimn of 1820 victory sided with the Greeks, and 
they drove the Turks before them. Komal Pasha and his colleagues 
worked feverishly to build up an ofleotive army out of the broken 
remnants at their diHposal. iielp, and most opportune help, came 
to them when it was moHt needed. Soviet RuHsia supplied them 
with arms and money, 'fho common enemy of both was England. 

As Kemars strength grew the Allies began to feel a little doubtful 
of the issue of the struegle, and thoy offered better terms. But 
still they wore not good^enough for the Kemalists, w*ho refused 
them. Thereupon the Allies washed their hands of the Grssoo- 
Turkish struggle and declared their neutrality. Having cot the 
Greeks to entangle themselves, they left them in the lurch. Indeed, 
France, and to some extent even Iwy, tried secretly to make friends 
with the Turks. The English still stc^ more or less, but unofficially, 
on the side of the Greeks. 

In the summer of 1921 the Greeks made a great effort to capture 
the 'rurkish capital, Angora. They came near to it, taking posses- 
sion of town after town, till at l^gth they were stopped at the 
Saqariah river. Near this river for three weeks the two armies 
wrestled with each othor, oontinuonsly fighting with aU the racial 
bitterness of centuries, and giving no quarter to each other. It 
became a terrible test of enduranoe; the Turks just managed to 
bold on when the Greeks gave way and retired. As was their way, 
the Greek army went back burning and dee^ying everything uid 
converting 200 miles of fertile country into a deeert. 

The battle of ^e Saqsriab river had been just barely won. It 
was by no means a final viotCMry, but still it is reckoned among the 
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deouiye battles of recent hktory. It meant the turn of the tide. 
It was yet another of the great couiiicta between East and West 
whi^h baTe covered every inch of the soil of Asia Minor with human 
blood during the past 2000 years and more. 

Both armies wore exhausted, and tfaev sat down to recuperate 
and reomnize. But the star of Kemal Pasha was undoubtedly 
rising, llie French Government made a treaty with Angora. 
There was also a treaty between Angora and the Soviet. Recog¬ 
nition by France was a great moral as well as physical gain to 
Mustafa Kemal. The Turkish troops on the Syrian frontier were 
thus released for service against Greece. The British Government 
was still supporting the puppet Sultan and the effete Istanbul 
Government, and so this French treaty was a blow to it. 

In August 1922, suddenly, but after the most careful preparation, 
the Turkish army attneked the Greeks and simply swept them into 
the sea. In eight days the Greeks retired 160 miles, but, even so, 
as they retired, they revenged themselves by killing every 'furkish 
man, woman, and child they came across. The Turks were equally 
ntercilese, and few prisoners were taken. Among the prisoners, 
however, was the Greek (Jommander-in-Ghief and his staff. The 
greater part of the Greek army escaped by sea from Smyrna, but 
the city of Smyrna itself was largely burnt down. 

Kemal Pasha foUoued up this victory by marching his troops 
towards IsUnlnd. Not fnr from the city, at Obanak, British troops 
stopped him. and for some days in September U)22 tboro was talk 
of war between Turkey and Britain. But the British agreed to 
nearly all the Turkish demands, and an armiatica was signed, in 
which the Allies actually promised to make all the Gre^ forces 
still in Tbraco cvacusto ine country. Always, behind the new 
Turkey, was the s|>octre of Soviet Russia, and the Allies did not 
like to provoke a war iii whi(‘h RuHsia might help Turkey. 

Must^a Kemal bod triumphed, and the handful of rebels of 1919 
now spoke on equal terms with representatives of the groat Powers. 
Many circumstances had gone to help this gallant band-^the after¬ 
war reaction, di^sensioHH among the Allies, the preoccupation of 
the English with trouble in lu^ and Egrot, the help of Soviet 
Russia, the insulte offered by the EiigliAh^n[>ut above all they ou e<l 
their triumph to their own iron determiuation and will to bo free 
and to the truly wonderful fighting qualities of the Turkish peasant 
and soldier. 

A peace conference woa held in Lausanne, and it dragged on for 
many months. Thero was a curious duel between imperious, 
domineering Lord Ourzon on behalf of England, and rather deaf 
and stodgy Ismet Pasba, who quietly went on miliiig and refusing 
to hoar what be did not want to hear, to the intense irritation of 
Oorzon. Ourzon, used to Indian vioeregal ways, fmd otherwise 
abo very pompous, tried blustering methods with no effect what¬ 
ever on deaf and smiling Ismet. In disgust Curzon came away 
and the oonfeienco broke up. Later it met again, but instead ^ 
Curzon, another British representative came. All the Turkish 
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deTnantb^, (kb embodied in the National Pact", except one, were 
agreed to, and the Treaty of Lausanne was signed in July 1923. 
Again tfao support of Soviet Russia and the mutual jealousies of 
the Allied Powers had helped Turkey. 

Kcmal Pasha, the Obazi, tbo victorious, had got nearly all he had 
sot out for. But from the drst he bad shown great wisdom in 
stating his minimum demands, and to these he stuck even in bis 
hour of victory. He had given up all i<]ea of Turkish dominion 
over non-Turkish lands like Arabia and Iraq and Palestine and 
l^yria. Ho wanted Turkey propor, the land inhabited by tho Turkish 
people, to bo free. Ho did not want the Turks to interfere with 
othor people, nor was he prepared to tolcrato any foreign inter- 
fcronce in Turkey. Turkey thus becamo a compact and homo- 
goneous country. Some years later, at Greek suggestion, an 
oxtraordinary oxohango of populations took place. Tho remaining 
Greeks in Anatolia were sent over to Greece, and in exchange 
Turks from Greouo were brought over. About a million and a 
half Greeks were thus cxchang^, and most of tho^o families Jiad 
lived for generations and centuries in Anatolia and Greoeo respec¬ 
tively. It was an amazing uprooting of |>cop]c8, and it completely 
upset the economic lifo of Turkey, cHpccialJy aa the Grooks had a 
great share in commerce. But this made Turkey even more homo¬ 
geneous, and perhaps it is now one of tho most homogeneous of 
ooun tries in Asia or Europtv 

I have said above that tho Turks got all their demands by tho 
Lausanne Treaty except one. This one exception was the vildyai 
or province of Mosul, near tho Iraq frontier. As ihet parties could 
not agree over this, the matter was referred to the League of 
Nations. Mosul was important, partly because of its oil, but more 
60 because of its strategic importaoce. To hold tho mountains of 
Mosul meant to dominate, to some extent, Turkey and Iraq and 
Persia, and even tho Caucasus in Russia. For Turkey this w'as 
obviously important. To Britain it was equally important, in 
order to protect the land and air routes to India and as a line of 
attack or defence against Soviet Russia. If you look at tho map, 
you will see how important the situation of Mosul is. The Lea^e 
of Nations decided in favour of Britain on this question. The 
Turks refused to agree, and again there was talk of war. A new 
Rusao-Turkish treaty was concluded just then in December 1925. 
But tho Angora Govomment gave way in tho end, and Mosul went 
to the new State of Iraq. Iraq in supposed to be iodependeut, but 
so far it is practically a protectorate of the British, and at swarms 
with British officials and advisers. 

I remember well how we rejoiced when we beard of MustEda 
Kemal's great victory over the Greeks, nearly eleven years ago. 
This was the battle m Atium Qarahisar in August 1922, when ne 
broke the Greek front and drove the Greek army to Smyrna and 
the sea. Many of us were in tho Luokuow District Gaol then, and 
we celebrated the Turkish triumph by decorating our prison batraok 
with such odds and ends as we could gather, and tnere was even 
an attempt, a feeble one, at illumination in the evening. 
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MUSTAFA KEMAL BREAKS WITH THE PAST 

Ma^ 8, 11^33 

Wk huve followed the fortuno»i of the Turk.>< from Iho dark period 
of their defeat to the day nf their triumph, aod wo have seen that, 
strangely onougb, the very stepe that the AUios, aud especially the 
Hritinb, took to Huppreen them and w*eaken them had the <x>utrary 
effect on them, and actually strengthened the nationalistn and 
Ktoeled them to further reHintanoe. The ofidrta of the Allies to 
dismember Turkey, the sending of the Greek troops to Smyrna, the 
British coup d'f-Uii of March J920, when tho nationalist leaders 
were lurrested and cle|>ortodj the British support of theur puppet 
Sul tail against the nationalists—all this went to tire tho Turks 
with anger and cnthusiHsm. Tho atU>m[»t to humiliate and crush 
a brave people inevitably hue that effect. 

W^hat did Mustafa Kemal and his colleagues do with tlio victory 
they lukd gainocl t Kemal Pasha was nu believer in sticking to tho 
oid i-uts; he wanted to change 'J'urkoy thoroughly. But immensely 
popular os he was ufUu* his victory, ho had to prooood cautiously, 
xor it is no easy matter to uproot a people from their ancient ways, 
founilod on long tradition and religion. Hu wanted to put an end 
to tho kSultanato oh well as the Caliphate, but many of bis colleagues 
did not agree with him, and the general Turkish sentiment wua 
probably against such a change. No one wanted Wahid-ud^din, 
the puppet Sultan, to continue. He was bated os u traitor to Uic 
country who hod tried to soil it to tho foreigners. But many (>eaple 
wanted a kind of constitutional Kultanate and Caliphate with the 
real power resting in the National Assembly. Komal Posba would 
have no such compromise, and he waited for liis chance. 

Ar usual, tho British provided this chaiiee. When tho Lausanne 
Peace Conference was being arranged, the British Government sent 
the invitation to it to the Sultan in Istanbul, asking him to send 
representatives to discuss peace terms, aud further requested him 
to repeat this invitation to Angora. This casual treatment of the 
Nationalist Government at Angora which had won the war, and 
the deliberate attempt to push forward the puppet SultEui again, 
created a sensation in Turkey and angored tbo Turks. They sus¬ 
pected some further intrigue between the British and the treacherous 
Sultan. Mustafa Kemal took immediate advantage of this fooling 
and got the National Assembly to abolish tho Sultanate in November 
1922. But the Ca]i|>bate still remained by itself, and it was deolored 
that it continued in the House of Othman. Soon ^ter this a 
charge of high treason was brought against the ex-Sultan Wahid- 
ud-dm. He preferred flight to a public trio), and escape^ secretly 
in an English ambulance car which carried Him to a British battle¬ 
ship. The National Assembly elected his cousin Abdul Majid 
E^ndi as the new Caliph, who was merely the ceremonial religious 
bead with no political power. 
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The next year, in 1023, there waa a formal declaration of the 
Turkish Republic, with Angora for its capital. Muatafa Kemal 
was elected preeident, and he concentrated all power in himself, 
so that he became a dictator. The Aasemblj ca^od out hk man* 
dates. Ho began now to attack many other old cuBtoms, and 
was not very courteous in his treatment of religion. Many people 
grew dissatMed with his ways and his dictatorship, especially the 
religious folk, and those gathered round the new Caliph who was a 
quiet and inoifensiTo person. Keinal Pasha did not like this at all. 
He treated the Caliph rather shabbily and waited for a suitable 
opportunity to take the next big step. 

Again be got his chance soon, and it came in a curious way. A 

J 'oint letter was sent to him from London by the Aga Khan and an 
ndian ex^judge, Ameer AU. They claimed to speak on behalf of 
the millions of Indian Muslims, and they protested against the 
treatment given to the Caliph, and requested that dignity 
should be respected and better treatment given. They sent a copy 
of the letter to somn Istanbul papers, and it was actuaUy published 
there before the original reached Angora. There was nothing 
offensive in the letter, but Kemal Pasha seised hold of it and raised 
a tremendous outcry. He had got his chance at last, and he 
wanted to make the most of it. & it was announced that all this 
was another English intrigue to divide the Ihirks. 'I’he An Khan, 
it was said, was the special agent of the English ; he lived in Eng* 
land, was chiefly interested in English horse*racing, and was always 
hobnobbing with English politicians. He was not oven an orthodox 
Muslim, as he was the head of a specif sect. It was further pointed 
out that during the World War the English had used him as a kind 
of counterpoise to the 8ultan«Caliph in the East, and had increased 
bis prestige by propaganda and otherwise and tried to make him 
the leader of the Indian Muslims, so that they might be kept in 
band. If the Aga Khan was so solicitous about the Caliph, why had 
he not supported the Caliph in war time when a jihSd or holv war 
had been deolarod against the English \ He had sided with the 
English then and against the Caliph. 

In this way Kemal Pasha creat^ quite a little tempest over the 
joint letter which its authors, all unaware of its consequences, had 
sent from London, and he made the Aga Khan appear in a far 
from favourablo light. The poor Istanbul editors who had printed 
the letter were din)bed traitors and ag^ta of England, and were 

E inished severely. Having raised strong feeing in this way, a 
ill to abolish the Caliphate was preeented to the National Assembly, 
and was passed the same day, in March 1024. T^us paased from 
the modem stage an ancient institution that bad played a great 
r61e in history. There was to be no Oommandw ot the Faithful *' 
now, at least so far as Turkey was concerned, for Turkey was now 
a secular State. « 

A short while before, India had been greatly amtatod over the 
Caliphate when this was threatened by ^ British after the war. 
Kbilafat Committees sprang up all over the country, and large 
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numbart of HinduB joined the Mu&limB Id this agitation» feeling 
that the British GovenuneDt was doing an injury to Islam. Now 
the Turks themselvee had deliberat^y endod the Caliphate; Islam 
stood without a Caliph. Kemal Paaha was firmly of opinion that 
Turkey must have no reli^ous entangloments with the Arabic 
oountriea or with India. Mo wanted no loadersbip of Islam for 
his oountry or for himself. He had refused to become Caliph bim- 
seif when asked to do so by some people from India and Egypt. 
He looked westward to Europe* and wanted Turkey to become 
westernized as soon as possible. He was entirely opposed to the 
Pan-Islainio idea. Pan«Turanianism was the new ideal* Turanian 
being the race of the Turks. That is* instead of the wider and 
looser international ideal of lalam* ho preferred the stricter and 
more cotnpact bond of pure nationalism. 

I have told you that Turkey had now become a very homo* 
gonoous country with few foreign elements. But there was still 
one non^Turkish raoo in oastern Turkey* near tho Iraq and Pernfan 
borders. These were tliu Kurds* an ancient race speaking an 
Iranian language. Kurdintan* where those people livea* was split 
up into Turkey I Persia* Iraq* and the Mosul area. Out of alto¬ 
gether 3*000,000 Kurds* nearly half still lived in Turkey proper. 
A modern nationalist uMivement bad begun there soon after the 
Young Turk rovoliition of 1008. Even at the Versailles Peace 
(‘^oiifoi'cnce* Kurdish ropreseutatives ba<i doinanded national 
indepeuclenco. 

In 1925 a groat rol»e)lion broke out in tho Kunlish aioa of Turkey'. 
This was just the time when tho Mosul dispute wa.i creating friction 
between England and Turkey* and Mosul uas itaelf a Kurdish 
area adjoining tho part of Turkey that liad rebelled. Tho Turks 
naturally concluded that England was behind the rebelli^m and that 
British agents ha^l incited the more religiuuH Kurds gainst the 
reforms of Keruat Pasha. It is not pomible to say if British agents 
had anything to do with the robolUon* though it was obvious 
enough that Kurdish tronble in Turkey just then wae welcome to 
tho British Govornment. It is clear* however, that religious ortho* 
doxy had much to do with tho rising, and it is equally clear that 
Ku^sh nationalism had also much to do with it. I'robably the 
nationalistic motive was the stroogest. 

Kemal Paaha immediately raised tho cry that tlio Turkish nation 
war. in danger* as England was behind tho Kurds. He got the 
National Assembly to pass a law jwoviding that tbe use of religion 
as a means of exciting popular sontunent, whether in speech or in 
print* should be decmM high treason* and as such should be subject 
to the meet extreme penalties. The teaching of religious doctrines 
which might subvert loyalty to the Republic was ^so prohibited 
in mosques. He then crushed the Kurds without pity* and set up 
special Tribunals of Independence to try them by the thousand. 
The Kurdish leaders, Sheikh Said and Doctor Puad and many 
othera, were executed. They died with tbe plea for the independ¬ 
ence of Kurdistan on their lips. 
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So the Turks, who had only recently been fighting for their own 
freedom, crushed the Kurds, who sought theirs. It.is strange how 
a defensive nationalism develops into an aggressive one, and 
a fight for freodom becomes one for dominion ovor others* In 
1929 there was another revolt of the Kiuds, and again it was 
crushod, for the time being at least. But how can one crush fur 
ever u people who innst on freedom and are prepared to pay the 
price for it! 

Kemal Paslia then tumod on all those who had opposed his 
policy in the National AsBembly or ouieido. The appetite for 
power of a dictator always grows with its use; it is never satisfied; 
it cannot brook any opposition. 8o Mustafa Komal ruseoted all 
opposition, and an attempt to kill him by some fanatic brought 
matters to a head. The Tribunals of Independence now went all 
ovor Turkey trying and punishing heavily all who opposed the 
Gha?;i Piisha. Even the biggest people in the Assembly, old 
nationalist colleagues of Kemails, were not spareti if they wei^e in 
the opposition. Rauf Beg, whom the Britisli had deported to 
Malta, and who was later the prime minister of Turkey, w'as con¬ 
demn^ in his absence. Many other important leaders and generals 
who had fought in the war for independence were disgraced and 
punished, and some were even exocutra. The cliargo against them 
was that they had conspired with the Kurds, and perhaps even with 
the old enemy, England, against the safety of the State. 

Having swept away all opposition, Mustafa Kemal was now the 
unchallenged dictator, and Ismet Basha was Ids righuhand man. 
Ue now began to put into practice many of the ideas that hod 
filled his b<^. Ho started witli a small enough thing, and yet a 
typical one. He attacked the fez, the heod'dresH which had become 
tlie symbol of a Turk and to somo extent of a Muslim. He began 
cautiously with the army. Then ho himself appeared in a hat in 
public, to the vast astonishment of the crowd; and he finished up 
by making the wearing of a fez a criminal offence I It sounds 
rather silly to attach so much importance to a head-drosa. What 
is much more important is what is inside the head, not what is 
on top of it. But little things eometimes become symbols of big 
things, and Kemal Paslia apparently attacked old custom ana 
orthodoxy by means of the inoffensive ftz. There were riots over 
this question. They wore suppressed and heavy punishments 
awarded. 

Having won this first round, Mustafa Kemal wont a step further. 
He closed and dissolved all the monastories and religious houses 
and confiscated all their wealth for the State. The dervish^ who 
lived in these houses were told to work for their living. Even their 
distinctive dre&H was prohibited. 

Even earlier than this the Muslim religious schools bad been 
abolished and State secular (oon*roligious) schools started instead. 
There were many formgn schools and oollegee in TuriLey. These 
were also made to give up their religious teaching, and if they 
refused to do so, they were made to close up. 
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A who]©sale change was made in the law. So far, in many 
matters the law was based on tb© loachings of the Koran, the 
Skariai oa it is called. Now thn Swiss Civil Code and the Italian 
Pooal Code and the German lk>mincrcial Code w'orc bodily adopted. 
This meant a complete change in the personal law which governed 
maniage, inheritance, etc. The old Islamic law wEts changed in 
regard to theso matters. Polygamy was abolishod. 

Another ebajign which wont against old religious custom was the 
encQui affemoDt of drawing, painting, and sculpture of the human 
form. This practice is not approved of in Islam. Mustafa Kemal 
opened Rchools of art for this pur{)ose for boys and girls. 

Turkish women bad played quite an important part in the 
struggle for free<lom over sinoe the days of tlie Young Turks. 
Komal Pasha was particularly keen on their omanci]>ation fnjm all 
kinds of bonds. A Society for the Defence of the Rights of 
Women ” was formed and profossiona were throw'n open to thorn. 
The veil was the tirst to be attacked vigorously, and it disappeared 
with romarkable rapidity. Women have only to be given a chance 
to tear this veil aside. Kcmal Pa^ha gave them tide chance, and 
oil they came. He encouraged European dancing very much. 
Not only was he fond of it himself, but it caino to mpresont in hie 
minrl the emancipation of women and western cirilization. Tho 
hat and dancing beamiu the slogans of progress and civilization 1 
Itather poor symbols of tho West, but at least they worked on the 
Burl'ace, and Turkey changtxl ite headgear and its clothoa and its 
way of lii'c. A generation of women, brought up in sccluBion, was 
suddenly turned in the courao of a few years into lawyers, teachers, 
doctors, and judg<«. Tliere are even women police in the streets 
oi* Istanbul I It is interesting to find how one thing reacts on 
another. The adoption of the Latin alphabet led to a great increase 
in the use of typewriters in Turko}', and this meant more short* 
band typists, wliich led to tho greater employment of women. 

Children were also ouoouraged in various ways to develop them* 
eelvos fully as self-reliant and capable citizens, instead of the old 
leani-by'heart type of tho religious schools. One remarkable insti* 
tutioD was the Children’s Week **. For one week in each year, 
it is said, each government official was nominally replaced by a 
child and the whole State was administered by children. I do not 
know how this works, but it is a fascinating idea, and I am sure 
Uiat, however silly and inexperiencod some of the children may 
be, they cannot behave in a more foolish way than many of our 
growm-up and staid and solemn-looking rulers and officials do. 

A small change, but still an important indication of the new 
view-point of Turkey’s rulers was the discouragementr of ** salaam¬ 
ing It was made clear by them that hand-shaking was a more 
civilized fonn of grooting and should be indulged in in future. 

Kemal Pasha then launched a groat attack on the Turkish 
language, or rather what he considered the foreign elements in it. 
Tu»ish was written in the Arabic f^npt., and Kemal Pasha con¬ 
sidered this both difficult and foreign, ilie Soviets had been faced 
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by & eiioii&r prublom in C^trftl Aaia, aa many of the Tartar peoples 
had bcripte derived irom the Arabic or rereian. Id 4924 the 
Soviets held a Conference at Baku to consider thi* question, and it 
was decided there to adopt the Latin script for the various Tartar 
languages of central Asia. That is to say, the languages mnsined 
uncha^ed, but they were writton in the X<atin or Roman letters. 
A special system of notation was devised to give oxpreeeion to the 
special sounds of these languages. Mustafa Kemal was attraotod 
to this system* and he learnt it. He applied it to the Turkish ian- 
guage, 8^ personally started a vigorous campaign in its favour. 
Alter a couple of years of propaganda and teaching, a date was 
fixed by law al ter which the ueo oi the Arabic script was forbidden 
and the Latin script made compulsory. Newspapers, books, every* 
thing, hod to appear in the Latin script. Every one between the 
ages of sixteen and forty was made to attend school to learn the 
I^tin alphabet. Ofiiciale who did not know it wore liable to be 
dismissed. Prisoners would not be released even at the end of 
their eentenoes unless they could read and write in the new script 1 
A dictator can be very thorough, especially il* he happens to be 
popular. Few other governments would dare to interfere so much 
with people's lives. 

The Latin script was thus establiahod in Turkey, but soon another 
change followed. It was found that Arabic and Persian words 
could not be easily >vritten in this script; Uioir special sounds and 
nuances could not bo oxpreesed in it. Pure Turkish words were 
not BO fine; they were rougher, moro diroct and vigorous, and 
could be written easily in the new script. The decision was there* 
fore taken to drop Arabic and Persian words irom the Turkish 
language and replace them with pure 'rurkisb words. At the back 
of ihiti decision was, of course, a nationalist reason. Komal Pasha* 
as I have told you* wanted to cut Turkey oil as far as possible from 
Arabian and oUier eastern influences. The old Turkish language* 
full of Arabic sod Persian wonis and phrases, might have b^n 
suitable enough for the ornate and pompous life of the imperial 
Ottoman Court. It was oonsidered unsuitable for the new, vigorous, 
republican Turkey. 6o the fine words ware given up* and learned 
professors and others went to the villages to loam the language of 
the peasants and himt for words of good old Turkish stock. This 
change is going on now. Such a change for us in northern India 
would mean our giving up to a large extent our ornate and rather 
artificial Hindustani of Lucknow and Delhi^4 relic of old court 
life—and adopting instead many of the rustic ganvdru words of 
the village. 

These changes in the language have meant changes in the names 
of towns and per^ns also. Constantim^le, as you know, is now 
Idtanbul* Angora is Ankara, Smyrna is lainir. ^People’s names in 
Turkey have been usually t^en from the Arabio—Mustafa Kemal 
itself is an Arabio name. The new tendency is to give pure Turkish 
names. 

A change which has caused trouble has been the law that 
iHlamic prayers and the <udn, the call to prayer, must also be in 
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Turki^. Theee haye always been recited by Muslims iu 

ifae onginal Arabic; tbis is done even now in lodia. It was felt 
th^wfwe by many nouUfis and people in charge of mosques that 
this was an knpropOT innovation, and they continued prayera in 
Arabic. There were, and there still are sometimee, hots over this 
question. But the Turkish Government under Ketiuil Pasha h s” 
crushed this as all other opposition. 

All theee vast social upsets of the pest ten years have completely 
changed the life of the people, and a new generation, cut on from 
the old customs and r^igioue aaeociations, is growing up. But 
important as theee changes are, they have not aff’oeted the economic 
life of the country greasy. With some minor changes at tho top, 
the basis of this remains the same as it was. Koma! Pasha is no 
economist, nor is he in favour of such radical changes as have 
taken place in Soviet Russia. So that although politically he is 
on terms of alliance with the Soviets, economtcally he keeps far 
from communism. His political and eocial ideas seem to be derived 
from a study of the great French Revolution. 

There is no strong middle dass in I'urkoy, yet, apart from the 

S irofeauional class. The eending away of tho Greek and other 
oreign elements has weakened ooromcrcia) life. But tho Turkish 
Government definitely profera national poverty anri slow industrial 
growth to the sacrUioe of its economic independence. And because 
it foars that If foreign capital camo into Turkey on a lar^ noalo it 
would mean such a sacrifice, and a consequent exjdoitation of tho 
country by the foreigner, it has disoouraged foreign enterprisee. 
Heavy duties have l^n put oo foreign goods. Many of the in¬ 
dustries have been nationdised—that is tM tj^ovemment owns and 
controls them on behalf oi* tlie people. Railway oonstniotion is 
going on at a fair pace. 

Kemal Pasha is more interested in amoulture, for the Turkish 
peasant has been the backbone of the Turkish nation and army. 
Model farms have been made and tractors introduced, and farmers* 
co-operative societies encouraged. 

'^rkey, like the rest of the world, was involved in the great 
depreesion and found it difficult to make both ends meet. But 
she goes ahead slowly and steadily und^ H\istafa Kemal, who 
oontinnes to be the supreme leader and dictator of the country. 
He has been given the tital of Atatork, the Father of the Country, 
and by this he is now known. 


160 
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May 11, 1933 

I uvn toll you now something about recent events in India. 
We are naturally interected in them far more thttn in outside happen* 
ings, and I have to keep guard on myself so that I do not enter 
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into too many details. Apart from our personal interest, however, 
India ia to-day, an I have told you, one of the major problems of 
the world. It is the typical and classical country oi imperialist 
domination. The whole structure of British imperialism has rested 
on it, and other countries have been lured on to the paths of 
imperialist adventure by this successful British example. 

1 have told you in my last letter on India of the war-time changes 
that oeexured hero; of the growth of Indian industry and the 
Indian capitalist class, and of the change in British policy towards 
Indian industry. The industrial and commoroial pressure from 
India on England was increasing, so also was the political pressure. 
All over the East thorn was a political awakening, all over the 
world there was ferment and a maiaist after the war. In India 
there was occasional ev id once of violent revolutionary activity. 
The expectations of the people ran high. The British Government 
itself had felt that something must be done, and it had taken stops 
in the political field by an inquiry, followed by certain proposals 
fur changes contained in the Montagu •Chelmsford Report, and in 
the economic hold by throwing out many sops to the rising bour^ 
yeoiate, while taking core to keep the citadels of power and ex¬ 
ploitation in its own hands. 

For a short while after the war trade prospered and there was 
quite a l>ooin period, during which enormous profits were made, 
especially in jute in Bengal. The dividends often amounted to 
over 10<» j)or cent. Prices went up, and to some extent, but com¬ 
paratively little, xvages increased also. With the prices rose the 
rent to bo ^>aid by tenants to tboir zamiruiare. Then came a slump, 
and trade began to languish. The condition of the industrial 
workers and the agriculturista became worse and discontent grow 
rapidly. Thorn wore many strikee in the factories owing to increas¬ 
ingly hard conditions. In Ondh, where the condition of the tenantry 
was particularly bad under the talnqadari system, a mighty aerarian 
movement grow almost spontaneously. Amouc the educated lower 
middle classes unemployment increased, and resulted in much 
suffering. 

This was the economic background in the early days of the post¬ 
war period, and if you keep this in view, it will help you to under¬ 
stand the political developments. There was a militant spirit in 
the country which was manifesting itself in a variety or ways. 
Industrial labour was organizing itself into trade unions and later 
building up an All-India Trade Union Congress; small zamindan 
and peasant proprietors were disHatisfied with the Government and 
were looking favourably towards political action; oven tenants, 
like the proverbial worm, w'oro trying to turn; and the middle 
classes, especially the unemployed, were definitely turning to 

e ilitica, and a handful of them to revolutionary activities. Hindus, 
uslimH, Sikhs, and others w'ere aU equally weeted by these con- 
ditiona, for economic conditions pay little to religious cleavages. 
But Muslims had been, in addition, greatly shaken up by the war 
against Turkey and the expectation that the British Government 
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would take poeaeBSioD of the the islaodR of Arabia, 

as they are called, the holy citiea of Mecca, Medina, and Joruealem 
(for Jerusalem w a holy city for tho Jews, CKriHiiaiv^ and Muslims). 

So India waited after the war; roneotful, rather aggressive, not 
hopeful, but still expectant. Within a few months, tho first 
fruits of the new British policy, so e^orly waited for, appeared in 
the shape of a proposal to pass specie laws to control the revolu¬ 
tionary movement. Instep of more freedom, there was to be 
more repression. Those Bills wore based on tlie report of n c:OEn* 
niitt<^e and were known as the'llowlatt BilU. But very soon they 
were called tho “ Bl ack Bi lls ** all over the country, and worn 
denounced everywhere and by every Indian, inrluding oven the 
most moderate. They gave grt^at powers to the government and 
the polino to arrest, keep in prison without trial, or to have a secret 
trial of, any person they disapproved of or su8{KHited. A famouN 
description of those Bills at the time wa.s : r ta va kil, na appe g l. rui 
dalil . As the outcry against the Bilk gaine<l volume, a new factor 
appeared, a little cloud on the political horizon which grew and 
Rpre (ul rapidly till it covured the Indian sky. 

This miw factor was Mohandas Karanichand Gsjidhi. Ho iia^l 
returned to India from South Africa during war-time and settled 
down with his colony in an ashratn in Sal^mati. Ho bod kept 
away from politics. He hail even hel|>ed the government in 
recruiting mou for tho war. He was, of course, very well known in 
India since his salyagraka struggle in South Africa. Jn.i917.)t9 
ha<l champ iunud wit{i Dm miserable down.troddpn’ iAiuinbi 

o f the Rur opoan planters iji. tho. Ctutfilfiiran Ihatric t pf Bihar . 
I^tcr ho haustood up for the |)uaaantry of Kaira in Gujrat. Jikriy 
in U)iO bo was vory ill. Ho had barely recovered from it when 
the Rowiatt Bill agitation filled the country. He also joinod hk 
voice to the universal outcry. 

But this voice was somehow different fronr the others. It was 
fjuiet and low, ojid yet it could Iw heard abovo the shouting of tho 
multitude; it was soft and gentle, and yet there seomed to bo 
steel hidden away somewhere in it; it was oourteous and full of 
appeal, and yet there was something grim and frightening in it; 
overy word used was full of meanir^ atid seemed to carry a deadly 
eamostness. Behind the langua^ of peace and friondshi]) there 
was power and the quivering Siadow of action and a determination 
not to submit to a wrong. We arc familiar with that voice now; 
we havo heard it often enough during tho last fourteen years. Bui 
it was new to us in February and March 1919; we dm not quite 
know what to make of it, but wo were thrilled. This w*as some¬ 
thing very different from our noisy politics of condemnation and 
nothing else, long speeches alwa}^} ending in the same futile and 
inoffootivo resolutions of protest which nobody took very seriously. 
This was the politics of action, not of talk. 

Mahatma Qandhi organized a Saiyagraha Sabhd of thoso who 
were prepared to break ohoeen laws and thus court imprisonment. 
This was quite a novel idea then, and many of us were excited but 
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many Bhratik back. To*day it is the most commonplace of ooour- 
rences* and for most of us it has become a fixed and regular part 
of our liven 1 

An usual with him» Gandhi sent a courteous appeal and warning 
to the Viceroy. When he saw that the British Goyemment were 
determined to pass the law in spite of the opposition of a united 
India, he called for an alhindia of mourning, a hartal, a stoppage 
of busiiiesA, and meetings on the mat Sunday after the Riila 

This was to inaugurate the Sab^agraha movement, and so 
Sunday, April 6,1919, was observed as Satyagruha Day all over 
the countiy, in town and village. It was the first all-India demon¬ 
stration of the kind, and it was a wonderfully impressive one» in 
which aJl kinds of people and communities joined. Those of us 
who had worked for tnis Kartdl were amazed at its Buooesa. It 
had been possible for us to approach only a limited number of 
people in the cities. But a new spirit was in the air, and some- 
now the message managed to reach the romotost villages of our 
huge country. For tho first time the villager as weU as the town 
worker took part in a political demonstration on a mass scale. 

A week bemre April 6, Delhi, mistaking the date, had observed 
the hartal on the previous Sunday, March 31. Those were days of 
an amazing comradeship and go^-wiU among tho Hindus and 
Muslims of Delhi, and the romar&^ble sight was witnessod of Swauii 
Shraddhanand, a groat loader of tho Arya-Samaj, addrossing huge 
audiences in the famous J&me Masjid of Delhi. On March 31, 
the police and tho military trie<l to disporso the great crowds in 
the streets and shot at them, killing some pooplo. ISwami Shrad¬ 
dhanand, tall and stately in bis sanydstn’s garb, faced with bared 
chest and unflinching look the bayonets of the Gurkhas in tho 
Chandni Cbowk. He survived them, and India was thrilled by tho 
incident; but tho tragedy of it is that less than eight years later 
he was treacherously stabbed to death by a Muslim fanatic, as he 
lay on his siok-bed. 

Events marched rapidly after that Satyagraba Day on April 6. 
There was trouble in Amritsar on April 10, when an unarms and 
bareheaded crowd, mourning for the arrest of its loaders, Drs. 
Kitcblew and Saty^)al, was shot at by the military and many 
were killed; it thereupon took its mad reveime by killing five 
or six innocent Englishmen, sitting in their offices, and burning 
their bank buildings. And then a curtain seemed to drop on the 
Punjab. It was cut off from the rest of India by a rigid censor¬ 
ship; hardly any news came, and it was very difficult for people 
to enter or leave the province. There was martial law there, and 
the ^ony of this cootmued for many months. Slowly, after weeks 
and months of agonized suspense, the curtain lifted and the horrible 
truth was known. 

1 shall not tell you here of the horrors of the martial-law period 
in the Punjab. the world knows of the massacre that took place 

on April 13 in the JalUaiiwala Bagb in Amritsar, when thousands 
fell dead and wounded, in that trap of death from which there was 
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no eecape. The very word ** Axoriisax has become & syaonyin 
for masAacre. Bad as thiA waa^ tUere wore other and oven more 
shameful deeds all over the Punjab. 

It is difficult to forgive all this barbarity and frightfulouss even 
after so many yean, and yet it is not difficult to understand it. 
The British in India, by the very naturo of tboir domination, feel 
always that they live on the edge of a volcano. They Jiave seldom 
understood or tried to underatand the mind or heart uf India. 
They have lived their life apart, relying on tboir vast and intricate 
organization and the force behind it. But behind all tboir con¬ 
fidence there is always a feax of the unknown, and India, in apite of 
a century and a half of rule, is an unknown land to them. Memories 
of the i^volt of 1867 are still fresh in tboir minds, and they feel as 
if they lived in a strange and hoetile country which might turn at 
any moment on them and rend them. Such is tbeir general ba<^k- 
ground. When they saw a great movement rising in the country, 
LoetiJe to them, their fears grew. When news of the bloody deeds 
that took place in Amritsar on April lO reached the high officialn 
of the Punjab in Lahore, their nerve failed them completely. They 
thought that this was another bloody revolt on a big scale, like tbc 
one of 1867, and that the lives of all English people were in danger. 
They saw rod, and they determined to strike terror. Jallianwala 
Bagh and martial law and all that followed were the conscc]uenoes 
of this attitude uf mind. 

One can understand, although one cannot excuse, a frightened 
punoQ misbehaving, even though there was no real reason for bis 
fright. But what amaze^d and angered India even more was the 
contemptuous justiheution of the deed mauy months afterwards 
by General Dyer, who had been responsible for the firing at Amritsar, 
and his subwquent barbarous neglect of the thouKands uf tbe 
wounded. That was none of my bosinees/' ho had said. Some 
people in England and tbe ^vernment mildly criticized Dyer, but 
the general attitude of the British ruling class was displayed in a 
debate in the House of fjords in which praise was showered on 
him. All this fed the flames of wrath in India, and a great bitter¬ 
ness arose aJl over tbe country over the Pui^ab wrongs. Inquiry 
committees had been appoint^ both by the government and the 
Congress to find out woat bad actually ocouired in the Punjab. 
The country awaited their report. 

From that year April 13 has been a National Day for India, and 
the eight days from April fl to April 13 the National Week. Jallian- 
wala Bagh is now a place for poJitioal pilmmage. It is an attrac¬ 
tively laid out garden now, and much of the old horror of it has 
gone. But the memory lingers. 

That year, in December 191 d, by a curious coinddenoe, the 
Congress was held in Amritsar. No great decision was arrived at 
by ^ifl Congress because the reeidt of the inquiries was awaited, 
but it was evident that the Oemgresp had changed. There was 
DOW a mass obaracter about it and a new, and for some of the old 
Congressmen a^ disturbing, vitality. There was Lokamanya Tilak, 
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Imcompromising as over, attending hie laat Congroes, for he was to 
die before the next one waa held. There was Gandhi, jwpular with 
tho crowd, and juet beginning his long period of domination over 
the CongieRS and Indian poGtics. There came also to the Con* 
greas, straight from prison, many leaders who had been involved 
in monstrous conspiracy cases during the martial-law days 
and sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, but wore now 
amnestied, and the famous AU Brothers just released after many 
years’ detention. 

The next year the Congress took the plunge, and adopted Gandhi’s 
programme of non-co-operation. A speciaJ session in Calcutta 
adopted this, and lator tno annual session in Nagpur confirmed it. 
Tho method of struggle was a perfectly peaceful one, non-violent 
os it was called, and its basis was a refuse to help the government 
in its adminintration and oxploitation of India. To begin with 
there were to bo a number of boycotts—of titles given by tho 
foreign government, of official functions an<l tho like, of law- 
oourts both by lawyers and litigants, of official schools and collogos, 
and of the new councils under the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. 
Lator tho boycotts were to extend to the civil and military Herviooa 
and the payment of taxes. On tho constructive side stress was 
laid on band-spinning and khnddar^ and on arbitration courts to 
take the place of tho law-courts. Two other most important planks 
worn Hindu-Muslim unity and the removal of untoucliability among 
tho Hindus. 

The Cong roes also changed its constitution and became a body 
aipable of action, and at the satne time it laid itsolf out for a mass 
membership. 

Now, this ]>rogranimo was a totally diffi^^ent thing from what tho 
CongroHs bad so far been doing; indeed, it was quite a novel thing 
in the world, for tho Hatyagraha in South Africa had been very 
limited in its scope. It meant inunediato and hcav'y sacrfficos for 
some poople, like the lawyers, who were called upon to give up 
their practices, and the students who were asked to boycott the 
govornmont colleges. It was difficult to judge it, oa there wore no 
standards of comparison. It is not surprising that the old and 
experienced Congress leaders hesitated and were filled with doubt. 
Tho greatest of them, Lokamanya TUak, had died a little before this. 
Of the other prominent Congrees leadei’s only one, Motilal Nehru, 
0 upi>orted Gandhi in tho early stages. But there was no doubting 
the temper of the average Congressman, or the man in the street, 
or the mosses. Gandhi carried them off their feet, almost hypno¬ 
tized them, and with loud shouts of MdKatma (3<indhi iH jai^ they 
showed their approval of the new gospel of non-violent non-co- 
operation. The Muslims were as enthusiastic about it as the 
others. Indeed, the Khilafat Committee, under the loadersKip of 
the All Brothers, bad adopted the programme even before the 
Congress did so. Soon the mass enthusiasm and the early successes 
of the movement brought most of tlie old Congress leaders into it. 

I cannot examine, in these letters, the virtues ancbdefects of this 
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noTel movement or the philosophy underlying it. That would be 
too intricate a queetion, and perhaps no one can do it satisfactorily 
enough except the author of the movement, Gan^i. Still, let us 
look at it irom an outsider's point of view and try to understand 
why it spread so rapidly and successfully. 

1 have told you of the economic pressure on the masses and 
their steadily worsening condition under forci^ exploitation and 
the growth of uoemplo^ent among Uie middle clasace. What 
was the remedy for this! The growth of nationalism turned 
people's minds to the necessity for political froodom. Freedom was 
not only necossary because it was degrading to be dependent and 
enslaved, not only because, as Tilak put it, it was our birthright 
and we must have it, but also to lessen we burden of poverty from 
our people. How was freedom to bo obtained? Obviously, wo 
were not going to got it by remaining quiet and waiting for it. It 
was equally clear that inothods of roero protest and bogging, which 
the Congress hod so far followed with more or less vehemence, 
were not only undignifiod for a people, but wero also futile and 
ineffective. Never in history had such methods suct'oodod or 
induced n ruling or privileged class to part with power. History, 
indeed, showed us that ]jooplos and oIhshok who woro onnlavod had 
won their freedom through violent rebellion and insurrection. 

Armed rebellion sec^mod out of Uio question Ibr the Indian peopht. 
We were disarmed, and most of us did not even know the use of 
arms. Besides, in a contest of violenco, the orgauixed power of 
the British Government, or any State, was far greater tnan any¬ 
thing that could bo raised against it. Armies might mutiny, but 
unanne<l jiooplo could not rebel and face arm^ forcos. indi¬ 
vidual torrorism, on the other hand, tho killing by bomb or pistol 
of individual oflicerM, was a bankrupt's creed. It was domoralir.ing 
for the people, and it wa.*« ridiculous to think that it could shako a 
powerfully organi/.od government, however much it might frighten 
individuals. Aa 1 have told you, this kind of individual violence 
was even given up by the Russian revolutionaries. 

What, then, remained ? Russia had succeeded in her revolution 
and establishod a workers' republic, and her methods had been 
mass action backed by army sup|H}rt. But even in Russia the 
Soviets bad succeeded at a time when the country and the old 
govoniment had simply gone to pieces, as a result of tho war, and 
there was little left to oppose them. Boaides, few jioople in India 
knew at that time about Russia or Marxism, or even thought in 
terms of the workers or peasants. 

So all these avenues led nowhere, and there seemed to be no 
way out of the intolerable conditions of a degrading servitude. 
People who were at all sensitive felt terribly depressed and helpless. 
This was the moment when Gandhi put forward his programme of 
non-co-operation. Like Sinn Fein iu Ireland, it taught us to rely 
on ourselves and build up our own strength, and it was obviously 
a very effective method of bringing pressure on the government. 
The govommeut rested very largely on tbo co*operatioD, willing or 
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unwilling»of Indians themfielTss, and if this co-operation were with¬ 
drawn and the boycotts practia^, it waa quite possible, in theory, 
to bring down the whole structure of government. Even if the 
non- 00 -operation did not go so far, there was no doubt that it 
could exert tremendous pressure on the government, and at the 
same time increase the strength of the people. It wm to be per¬ 
fectly peaceful, and yet it was not mere non-resistanoe. Sotyagroha 
was a definite, tboiigb non-violent, form of rosistanoe to what was 
considered wrong. It was, in effeot, a peaceful rebellion, a most 
civilized form of warfare, and yot dangerous to the stability of the 
State. It was an effective way of getting the massee to function, 
and it seemed to fit in with the peculiar genius of tho Indian people. 
It put us on our best behaviour and seemed to put the adversary 
in the wrong. It made um shod the fear that crushed us, and wo 
began to low people in the faco as we bad never done before, and 
to speak out our minds fully and frankly. A great weight seemed 
to be lifted from our minds, and this new fre^om of speech and 
action filled us with confidence and strength. And, finally, the 
method of peace prevented to a large extent the growth of those 
terribly bitter racial and national hatreds which had always so far 
accompanied such struggles, and thus made tho ultimate sottiement 
easier. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that ibis programme of non- 
co-operation, coupled with the remarkable personality oi Gandhi, 
caught tho imagination of the country and filled it with hum:. It 
and at its approach the old demoralization vanished. The 
new CongroBH attracted most of tho vital elements in the country 
and grew in power and prestige. 

Meanwhile now councils and assemblies had been put up under 
the Montagu-(/helmsford scheme of reform. The Uborates, now 
called Libvals, bad welcomed them, and had become miniHtera and 
other officials under them. They had practically merged into the 
government and had no popular backing. The Congress had boy¬ 
cotted those legislatures, and little attention was paid to them in 
the country. All eyes were turned to tho real struggle outside, in 
the towns and villages. For the first time, large numbers of Con¬ 
gress workers had gone to the villages and estaUished Congress 
committees there and helped in the political awakening of the 
villagers. 

Matters were coming to a head and, inevitably, the clash oocurred, 
in Deoembor 1921. The occasion for this was the visit of the 
Prince of Wales to India, which had been boycotted by the Con¬ 
gress. Mass arrests took place all over India, and the ffaols were 
fiUed with thousands of politicals Most of us had our first 
experience of the inside of a prison then. Even the president¬ 
elect of the Congress, Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das, was arrested, 
and Hakim Ajte^ Khan presided in bis pla^ at the Ahmedabad 
session. But Gandhi himself was not arrested then, and the 
movement prospered, and the number of those offering themselves 
for arrest always exceeded those who were arreeted. As the well- 
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known leaders and workers were remored to prison» new and 
inoiperienced and sometimeB even undesirable men (and Bometimes 
even secret police agents 1) took tbeir pkce, and there was dis¬ 
organization and some violence. Early in 1D22 a collision oocunwd 
at Chauri Cbaura near Gor^bpor in the U.P. between a crowd of 
peasants and the nolice, and this ended in the poasanta burning the 
police ntation with some policemen inside it. Gandhi was greatly 
shocked at this and some other incidents, which showed that the 
movement was beooming disorganized and violent, and, at his sug¬ 
gestion, the Coogreae Exeontivc enspondod the law-breaking part 
of non-co-operation. Soon after this Gandhi was himself arrested, 
tried, and sentenced to six years' imprisonment. This vioa in 
March 1922, and thus ended the first pbm of the non-co-operation 
movement. 
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The first phase of the non-co-operation movement ended when 
civil disobedience was suspended in 1922, but this suspension gave 
great dissatisfaction to many Congressmen. There had been a 
great awakening, and about 3U,000 civil resistcra had gono to gaol. 
Was all this to count for nothing and the movement to be snddeniy 
suspended in zxiid-caxoor before it had achieved ite object, simply 
because some poor excitable peasanU bad misbehaved ? Freedom 
waa still far off and the British Government woa functioning ob 
before- In Delhi and in tlio Provincos there were Legislative 
Councils, but w ith no real power; the Congress had boycottM them. 
Gandhi wae in gaol. 

There was much argument in the Congress ranks about the next 
step and a party, oall^ the Swaraj Party, was formed to advocate 
a oliange in the policy of the Congress. They suggested that while 
the fundamental non-co-operation pro^amme shomd be adhered to, 
it should be varied in one particular. The boycott of the Legislative 
Councils should be ended. This led to a split in the Congress, but 
uitimately the Swaraj Party bad iU way- 

Consessmeo entered the Councils and made brave speeches 
and refused suppliee. But their resolutions and votes were ignored 
by the Government and the Viceroy certified the Budget, which 
the Assembly had thrown out. These activities of Congressmen 
in the Legislatuses were good propaganda for a while, but they 
meant a lowenng of tone of the movement. They led to a 
divorce from the masses and to unsavoury com promises wHh 
reactionary groups. 

Let us try to understand nome of the different forces and move- * 
moots which were stirring India in these nineteen-twenties. 
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Dominating almost evorythiiw eUo was the Hindu-Muslim qucstioo. 
Friotion was increasing, and note had occurred in many plaoee 
in northern India o\^r petty queations like the right of playing 
muRic before moequee. This was a strange and sudden change 
after the remarkable unity of the non-co-operation days. How did 
this occur, and what was the basis of that unity 1 

The basis of the luttiunal znovemont was largely economic distress 
and unemployment. This gave rise to a common anti-British 
<k)vomment feeling in all groups and a vague desire for Swaraj or 
froodom. This feeling of hostility formed the common link, and 
thus there was common action, but the motives of diflTcrent groups 
were difTeront. Swaraj had a different meaning for each such 
group—the unemployed middio class looked forward to employ* 
ment, the pciosant to a relief iVom tho many burdens impoaod on 
him by tho landlord, and so on. J^ooking at this <^ue6tion from tho 
point of view of roligious groups, the MuKfiin.H had joined the move- 
moot, as a body, chiefly bc^auKO of the KhiU^fat. This was a purely 
religious question affecting Muslims only, and non-Muslims ha<l 
nutning to do with it. (landhi, how'evor, adopted it, and oncouragod 
others to do so, because he felt it bis duty to help a brother in distress. 
Ho also hop^ in this way to bring tho Hindus end Muslims 
nearer each other. The general Muslim outlook was thus one of 
Muslim nationalism or Muslim iniomatjonalism, and not of true 
nationalism. For tho momont the conflict botwooii the two was 
not apTOrent, 

Oo tho other hand, the Hindu idea of nationalism was definitely 
one of Hindu nationalism. It was not easy in this case (as it was 
in the ease of the Muslims) to draw* a sharp line between this Hindu 
nationalism and true nationalism. Tbo two overlapped, ns India 
in the only homo of the Hindus and they form a majority there. 
It was thus easier for the Hindus to appear as full-blooded 
nationalists than for the Muslims, although each stood for his own 
partioulsx brand of nationalism. 

Thirdly, there was what might be called real or Indian national* 
ism, which was something quite apart from these two rel^ous and 
communal varieties and, strictly speaking, was the only form which 
could bo called nationalism in the modem sense of the word. In 
this third group there were, of course, both Hindus and Muslims 
and others. AU these three kinds of nationalism happened to come 
together from 192U to 1922, during the Don-co*operation movement. 
The three roads were separate, but for the moment they ran paraUol. 

The British Government was greatly taken aback by tne mass 
movement of 1921. Is spite oi tile long notice they had had, 
they did not know bow to deal with it. ^e usual direct wav of 
arrest and punishment was ineffective, as this wm the very thing 
wanted by the Congress. So their secret service evglv^ a technique 
to weaken the Congress from within. Police agents and Secret* 
Service men enters Congress Committees and treated trouble 
by encouraging violence. Another method adopted was to send 
secret agents as sddhvs and /ogirs to create oommuaal trouble. 
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SimiLar methods are» of course, always adopted by goverumente 
rul^ against the will of the people. They are the stock-in-trade 
of imperialist Powers. The fact that these methods succeed indi- 
catee the weakness and backwardnoes of the people, and not so much 
the sinfulness of the goTornment cono^ed. To be able to diyide 
other people and make them clash with each other, and thus weaken 
them and exploit them, is in itself a sign of better organisation, 
l^bis policy can only succeed when there are rifis and cleavages on 
the other side. To say that the British Government created the 
Hindu-Muslim problem in India would be patently wrong, but it 
would be equally wrong to ignore their conlinuouB efiPorts to keep it 
ahve and to discourage Hie coming together of the two communities. 

In 1922, after the suspension m the non-co-operation campaign, 
the ground was favourable for such intrigue. There was the reaction 
after a strenuous campaign which suddenly ended without 
jipparent r6«<ult8. Tho three different roods which had run parallel 
to each other began to diverge and go apart. Tho Kkilafal question 
was out of the way. Communal Itsadors, both Hindu and Muslim, 
who had been suppressod by tho mass enthusiasm of the non- 
co-operation days, rose again and l>egan taking part in public life. 
The unomployod middle-class Muslims felt that the Hindus mono- 
poli7.ed all tho jobs and stood iti theii way. They demanded, 
tberoforoi separate treatment ond separate sbaros in everything. 
Politically, toe HindiuMuslim question was ossontially a middle- 
class affair, ond a quarrel over jobs. Its effect, however, spread to 
tho masses. 

The Hindus were on the whole the better.off community. Having 
t aken to English education earlier, they had got most of the govern¬ 
ment jobs. They were licber also. The village financier or banker 
was the bania who ox}))oited tlio small lonaboldors and tenants 
and gradually reduced them to beggary and himself took possoasion 
of the land. The 6onia exploited Hindu and Muslim tenants and 
land-holders alike, but his exploitation of the Muslima took a 
communal turn, especially in provinces where the agriculturists 
wore mainly Muslim. The aprcM of machine-made goods probably 
bit the Muslims harder than the Hindus, as there were relatively 
more artisans among the Muslims. All those factors went to in¬ 
crease the bitternees between the two major communities of Indio 
and to strengthen Muslim nationalism, which looked to tho com¬ 
munity rather than to the country. 

Hie demands of the Muslim communal loaders wore such as to 
knock the bottom out of oil hope of true national unity in India. 
To combat them ou their owfSieommuDal lines, Hindu communal 
organizations grew into prominence. Posing as true nationalists, 
tb^ were as sMtarian and narrow as the others. 

CoD g r o ogj^y a body, kept away from the communal organiza¬ 
tions, but mkm individual Congressmen were infected. T^e real 
nationalists triad to stop this communal frenzy, but with little 
success; and big riots occurred. 

To ^dd to iA confusion, a third type of sectional nationalism 

2a 
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oros^'-^ikh natiooalum. lo the past the diTidiag liae between 
the Sikba and the UinduB had hsea rather Tague. The national 
awakeni^ also shook up the virile Sikhs, and they began to work for 
a more distinot and separate existeooe. Large nnmbm among them 
were ex*8oldiers, and these gave a stiffening to a small but highly 
organized community, whi^, unlike moet groops in Indin, was 
more used to action than to words. The bulk of them were peasant 
proprietors in tho Punjab, and they felt themselves menaced by 
tho town bankers and other city hitereete. This was the real 
motive behind their dosiro for a separate group recognition. To 
begin with, the A kali movement, so called Iwcause the Ak&lis 
formed the active and aggressive group among the Sikhs, interested 
itself in religious questions, or rather in the posseesioo of property 
belonging to shrines. They came into conflict with the Government 
over Uus, and an amaainff exhibition of course and endurance was 
seen at the Ouru>ka-ba^ near Amritsar, ihe Ahdli jaihds were 
beaten most brutally by the police, but they never retreated a 
step, nor did they raise their hands against the police. The Ak&lis 
won in the end and gained possession of their ehrinos. They 
then turned to the political field and rivalled tho other communal 
gro^ips in making extreme demands for themselves. 

These narrow communal feelings of difierent communities, or 
group nationalisms, oh I havo cali^ them, were very unfortunate. 
And yet they were natural enough. Non>co«operation hod stirred 
up India thoroughly, and tho first rosulte of this shaking^up ware 
these group*awakenings and Hindu and Muslim and Sikh national¬ 
isms. Tliore were also many other smaller groups which gainotl 
self*consciousnOSS, and especially there were tho so-called " Do* 
pressed Claasos*'. These people, long suppressed by the upper- 
class Hindus, wore chiefly the landless lalmurors in the fields. It 
was natural that when they gained self-consciotzsness a desire to 
get rid of their many disabilities should possess thorn and a bitter 
anger against those Hindus who had for oenturies oppressed them. 

Each awakened group looked at nationalism and patriotism in 
the light of its own interests. A group or a community is always 
selfish, just as a nation is selfish, s4tbough individuals in the com¬ 
munity or nation may take im unselfish view. So each group wanted 
far more than its sh^e and, inevitably, there was oonflict. As inter* 
communal bitterness increased, the more extreme oommunal 
leaders of each group came to the front, for, in moments of anger, 
each group chooses as its repreoantative the person who pitches his 
group demands highest and cursee the others most. The conflict 
was aggravated in a variety of wo^wby the Government, especially 
by their enoemraging Uie more-extreme communal leaders. So 
the poison went on spreading, and we seemed to be ia a vicious circle 
from which there was no otrrious way out. . 

While these forces and disruptive tendencies ware'taking shape 
in India, Gandhi fell very ill in Yarvada prison and had to undeim 
an operation. He was discharged from prism early in 1924. He 
was greatly distressed by the oonmunal troubles aal, many months 
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lat«r, A big riot abociced him eo much that he fasted for twenty-one 
days. Many unity '* conferences were held to bring about 
peace, but with little result. 

The effect of these communal wranglings and group nationalisms 
was to weaken the Congress aa well as the ^warc^* Party in the 
Councils. The ideal of iSt4)araj went into the background, as most 
people thought and talked in terms of their groups. The Congreas, 
trying to avoid siding with any group, woe attacked by commuoalists 
on every aide. The principal work of the Congress during these 
days was one of quiet organization and cottage industries {khaddar), 
otc., and this helited it to keep in touch with the peasant masses. 

1 have written at some length about our communal troubles, 
booausa thoy played an important part in our political life during 
the nineteen-twenties. And yet we must not exaggerate them. 
There ie a tendency to give them far more importance than they 
deserve, and every quarrel between a Hindu boy and a Muslim 
boy is considered a communal quarrel, and overy petty riot is given 
great publicity. We must remember that India is a vorv big 
country, and in tens of thousands of towns and villages Hindus 
and Muslims live at peace with each other, and there is no communal 
trouble between them. Usually this kind of trouble is confined to a 
limited number of cities, though sometimes it has spread to the 
villages. It must also be remembered that the oommunal question 
is essentially a middle-class question in India, and because our 
polities are domiiiated by the middle olaases^in the Congress, 
in the Councils, in newspapers, and in almost every other form of 
aistivity—it aHaumea an undue prominence. The peasantry are 
hardly articulate; thoy have only begun to function politically 
in recent years in the village Cougress Coramittoes ana in some 
.ffiidn and the like. The town workers, especially in the 

big factories, are a little more wide awake, and have organized 
themselves into trade unions. But even these industrud workers, 
and far more so the peasantry, look for leadership to individuab 
drawn from the middle classes. Let us now consider the condition 
of the masses, the peasantr}* and industrial labour, during this 
period. 

The rapid growth of Indian industry, which the war had brought 
about, continued for some years after the peace. British capital 
poured into India and a great number of new companies were regis¬ 
tered to work new factories and industrios. The larger industrial 
concerns and factories especially were financed by forei^ capital, 
and thus big-scale industry was practically controlled by Britbb 
capitalists. A few years ago it was eatimated that 87 per cent, 
of the capital of companies working in India was British, and probably 
even this is an under-estimate. Thus the real economic hold 
Britain over India increased. Big towns grew up, at the erpenae 
of smaller towns, and not of the villages. The textUe industry 
grew especially, and so also mining. 

Tbeie were many committees and commissions appointed by 
the Oovemmeht to consider the new problems of growing 
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indiuftrialization. These recommended that foreign capital should 
be encouraged, and generally favoured British induatruLl interests in 
India. A Tariff Board wsa appointed protecting Indian industriee. 
Hut thia protection meant, as 1 have told you, protecting in many 
cascM British capital in India. The ])rioo of these protected goods 
naturally rose in the markets, and ibis helped in raising to that 
extent cost of living. So that the burden oi' protection fell on 
the inasses or the purchasers of these goods, aud the factory* 
owners got a sholler^ market from which competition had been 
rcinovod or lessened. 

With the grov'th of factoricH, there was naturally a growth in 
the numbers of the industrial wage-earning class. The Govern* 
ment estimate, as long ago as iU22, was that there wore as many 
as 20,000,000 in tliis class in India. The landless unemployed 
of the rural areas drifted to the industrial tow'ns to join this class, 
and they h^vd Ut put up as a rule with Khaiiiofiil oonditions of exploita¬ 
tion. (JonditioiiB which Lad existed in England 100 years earlier, 
in the beginnings of the fac^tory system, wore now found in India— 
terrible long hours of work, miserable wages, degruling and in¬ 
sanitary living conditions. The chww of factory-owners liad one 
end in view : to make the most of the boom period by ]>tling up 

C rofits; and they <lid so with groat success for some years, paying 
ugodividonds, while t))o condition of the w'orkcrrtrciiiaiiuxl rui^orahlc. 
'fhe workers had no share in these mighty profits which they had 
created, but later, when the boom period was followed by a slump 
and trade declined, the workers woru asked to share in fhu common 
misfortune by accepting lower vagos. 

As the workers’ organizations, the trade unions, grow, tlie agiia* 
tion for bettor labour comlitions, shorter hours of work, and higher 
wages CTcw with them. Influenced by this partly, and partly by the 
general world demat id that labour shoulu be treated betW, the 

J ovoroniuat passed a number of laws, improving the lot of the 
actory-worker. 1 have told you already, in a previous letter, of 
the Factory Act that was pa^ed. In this it was laid down ^at 
children from twelve to fiftooii should not work more than sis hours 
n day. Thcro was io bo no night work for women and children. 
For growii-up men and women a maximum of ols^n hours a day, 
and sixty hours a week (a working w'eek consisting of sis days) 
was fixed. This factory law, with some subsequent araapdiuents, 
still holds. 

An Indian Minos Actw'as paased in 1(123 to give some protection 
to the unhappy workers who have to labour in the mines, chiefly 
ooal-mines, underground. ChOdren under thirteen were prohibited 
from working underground, but women continued doing so, and 
indeed form^ nearly half the total number of workers. For grown¬ 
ups tiie maximum M work /ixod for a wook of 9ix,.days was : for 
above-ground work, sixty, and for undeigroimd work, fifty-four. 
The maximum hours for a day are, I think, twelve hours. I am 
giving you these figures of hours of work to g^ve you some idea of 
labour conditions. Even with their help you can have only a very 
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1 )artial idoa, for lu additioo you must also knotv many other things, 
ike tlie amount of living conditions, otc., before a roal id^ 

is formed. Wo cannot go into sucli maitore hero. But it in some¬ 
thing to realize how boys and girls and men and women have 
to work as long as etevon hours a day in the factories for a {)altry 
wage which just keeps tliem alive, d^e kind of monotonous work 
they do in the factories is terribly depressing; tbero is no joy in it; 
and when they go home, dead tired, a whole family has usually to 
crowd into a small mud hovel with no sanitary convonicncos. 

Some other laws wore also passed which were of help to the 
workers. There was a Workmen’s Compensation Act in 1023, 
which laid down that in case of accidents, etc., some cotnpenHatian 
hod to i»c paid to the injured worker. And there was a ’IVadu 
Union Act in 1020, dealing with the formation and recognition of 
tratle unions. The trade-union movement mw in India with some 
rapidity during those days, especially in Bombay. An All-India 
Tradc-tJnion Congress was formed, but after a few years of existence 
IhiM split up into two groups. All over the world, over sine<i the 
war and the Russian ilevolution, labour has l>oou pulled in two 
different directions. There aro tlie old orthodox and moderate 
trade imioim attached to the Second laterimiional (alK>ut which 
I have told you previously), and there is the now and powerful 
attracUou of So%ict HuHsia and the 'Jliird International. So, {every¬ 
where« tlie moderate and usually bcttcr-ofT factory-workers incline 
towards Hafety an<l the Second InterriHtiunal, and the more revolu¬ 
tionary towards the Third. This pull took place in India also, and 
at the end of 111211 there was iwsplit. Ever since then the labour 
movement in India has been weak. 

Of the peasantry I cannot a4ld much hero to what I have akoady 
nTittea in previous letters. Their condition worHons, and they 
aro getting n^oi'o and moro hopelossiy involved in debt to the money¬ 
lender. 'J'he smaller landlords, the peasant proprietors and the 
tenants, all get caught in the clutches of the rnonoy-lender, the 
bania, the ^dXukdr. Gradually, as the debt cannot bo j>aid up, the 
larjd to this money-lender, and the tenant becomes doubly 

his serf, both as tho landlord and as tlie $dhvknr. Usually this 
banta landlord resides in the city, and there are no intimate contacts 
botwuori him and bis tenantry. His continuous attempts are 
directed to getting os much money as is possible from the starving 
peasantry. The old zomindar, living in tho midst of his tenantry, 
might have shown some pity occasionally; the baoker-samindar, 
living in the city and sending agents for collections, hardly ever 
shows this weakness. 

Various official estimates of the debts of the agricultural elassos 
h&ve been made by Government committees. In )D30 it was 
estimated that tho total indebtedness of these clasacs in tho w'bote 
of India (excluding Burma) amounted to the prodigious figure 
of 8,030,000,000 rupe^. This includes the debts of both landlords 
and cultivators. This figure went up greatly during the year»i of 
economic slump and later. 
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Thiu tbe agrioultural dama. the smaller zamindnr9 and tenants 
alike, arc sinking deeper and deeper into the moraae, and there is 
no way out except a radical way which would cut at the root of the 
preeent land svatem. Taxation is eo arranged that the greatest 
Imrdon of it falls on the class which is the poorest and the least able 
to bear it. Expenditure goes largely to the army, to the cItU 
serrices and to other Bhti^ charges, which the masses do not 
boneht. Tbe expenditure on education is about ninepenoe per head, 
compared with £2 16s. per bead in Britaiii; thus tbe British rate 
of educational expenditure is 73} times the Indian. 

Attempts have often boon made in the piMi to estimate the 
national income per head of population in India. This is a difficult 
matter, and estimates vary greatly. Dadabfaai Naoroji calculated 
it in 1870 as Rs. 20 per head. Beceut estimates have gone up to 
Ks. 67, and oven the most favourable, made by some EngUHhmen, 
do not go beyond Rs. 116. It is interesting to compare this with 
other countries. In the United States of America the oorresponding 
figure is Ks. 1,926, and even this has been greatly exceeded since; 
in Britain It b Be. 1,000 per head.' 


162 

PEACEFUL REBELLION IN INDIA 

ifoy 17, 1933 

I KAVs written many letters to you about India and her past—far 
more than about any other country. But the past b now merging 
into tbe present* and this letter that I am be^nning will, I hope, 
bring up the story to tbe India of to-day. I shall refer to some recent 
happ>oning8 whi(^ are frosh in our minds. The tune for writing 
about them b not yet, for tbe tale b but half told. But all history 
ends rather abruptly in tbe present, and tbe remaining ebaptors of 
the story remain mciden in the future. And Indeed the story has no 
ending; it goes on and on. 

Towards the end of 1927 tho British Government announced that 
they would send a commission to lodla to mako inquiries about 
future reforms and changes in tbe structure of government. Tius 
announcement was received by all political India with anger arxi 
condemnation. The Congroes objected to it because it resented 
the idea that India should be periodically examined for her fitness 
of self-governmeDt. Tbb was the phnM used by the British to 
cover their desire to hold on to tho country as long as possible. The 
Congress had long claimed for tbe country the right of self^deter* 
minatioii, which had been so much advertised by the Allies during 
the World War, and it refused to admit tbe right of the British 
Parliament to dictate to India or to be the final arbiter of her future 

* A rapes, aV the prsMcii rate of oxcheage. b equal to one aliilling sod 
Hixpoioe. 
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deetiny. On these grounds the Congrees objected to the new oarlia* 
mentary ooromisaioo* The moderate groups in Indiaobjected totbe 
commisaion on other grounds, chiefly bec^uae there was no Indian 
member of it. It was a purely British commisdon. Although the 
grounds of objection were different, the fact reiuaiiiB that almost 
every mup in India, including the most moderate, joined together 
in oonaemning it and in advocating its boycott. 

About that time, in December 1927, the Congress met in annual 
seesion in Madras, and resolved that its goal was national inde* 
pendenoe for India. Hits was the first time that the Congress had 
declared for indopendenoe. Two years later, in Lahore, inde* 
pendence became definitely the cr^ of the National Congress. 
The Madras Congress also created the AlbParties Conference which 
had a brief but active career. 

The next year, 1028, saw the British commission in India. As I 
have said, it was generally boycotted, and tbero were big demonslra* 
tions against it wherever it went. The Simon Commission it was 
called, trom the name of its obairmaD, and iSiirum go back ** became 
a familiar cry all over India. On many ocscasions the police indulged 
in lathi charges on the demonstrators; in Lahore even Lala Lajpat 
Rai was beaten by the police. Some months later I^laji died, and 
it was considered probable by doctors that the police beating had 
Itastenod his death. All this naturally created great excitement 
and anger in tho country. 

Meanwhile, tho All-Psxties Conference was trying to draw up a 
constitution and to find a solution for the communal tangle. It 
produced a report containing proposals for a constitution and the 
communal question. This report is known as the Nehru BepoH, as 
Pandit Motilal Nehru was the chairman of the committee which 
draf ted it. 

Another notable event of the year was a great peasant campaign 
at Bardoli in Gujrat against the increase in the revenue assessment 

K * tho Goverument. Gujrat has no big tamlnddri system, as in the 
litod Provinoes; there are peasant proprietors there. Under the 
leadership of Sardar Vallabhohai Patel, these peasants put up a 
remarkably gallant fight and wou a great victory. 

The Calcutta Congress of December 1928 ^opted the Nehru 
Report, which recommended a oonstitution similu to that of the 
British Dominions. But even in adoring it, the Congress did so 
provisionally, and fixed a time*linut of one year. If there were no 
agreement with the British Government on this basis within a year, 
the Congress was to revert to independence. Thus the Con* 
groes and the country were inevitably hewing towards a crisis. 

Labour also was very restive, and in some of the big Industrial 
centres was becoming aggressive as attempts were made to reduce 
waM. In Bombay it was partieularly well organized, and great 
it&ea took place in which 100,000 or more workers took part. 
Socialistic, and to some extent oommunistio, ideas began to spread 
among the workers, and the Government, frightened by the revolu* 
tionary development, and by labour*! growing stren^^, suddenly 
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arrested thirty-two labour loadm early in 1020 and started a big 
conspiracy case against them. This case became famous all oyer 
the world as the MWrub case. After a teial lasting nearly four years 
almost all the accused were sentenced to prodigious terms of im- 
prisonmont. And the curious part of it was that none of them was 
charged with any actual act 02 rebellion ur even breach of the peace. 
Their offence sooms to have been the holding of and the attempt to 
spread certain opinions. Those sentences w ere greatly roduced on 
appeal. 

Another form of activity, smouldering undernoath and sonmtimes 
appearing on the surface, was that of tlie people believing in violent 
methods to bring about a revolution. This was chiefly in Itengal, to 
some extent in tho Punjab, and a little in the United Provinces. 
The British Government triod to suppress it in many ways and there 
were niimoroiiR conspinvey eases. A special law, cafled the ** Bengal 
Ordinance was issued by the Government to enable them to 
arrest and koen in prison without trial any one they cboso to suspect. 
Undci’ this ordinance many hundreds of Bengali youths were arrested 
and imprisoned; dotenua ' they were called, and there was no time¬ 
limit to tho period of thoir imprisonmout. It is intorcating to note 
that when this extraordinary ordinance was issued a Labour 
Govornment was in offloo in England, and woa thus rosponsiblr for 
the ordinance. 

There were a number of acta of torrorism by those revolutionaries, 
most of them in Bengal. Throe events, however, attracted s{>ociul 
attention. One was tho shooting of a British polioe officor in Lahore, 
who was sup|>osed to have hit L^a Lajiuit Itai at the deuionstration 
against the oimon OommissioD. Tho necoml was tho throwing oJ* a 
bomb in the Assombly building in Delhi by Bhagat Singh and 
Batukenhwara Dutt. This bomb, however, did little damage and 
flOcmH to have l>eeti meant merely to ornate a big doiao and attract 
the countey*# attention. Tho third occurrence was in Chittagong in 
1930 just about the timo when the Civil Disobedience movement was 
beginning, it was a daring and big-scaie raid on tho armoury, 
and it met witli some success. The government adopted every 
concoivable device to crush this movement. Thero wore spies and 
infonnorH and large numbers of arroste and conspiracy cases, and 
detenus (sometimes j^eople, acquitted in a court of law, wore im¬ 
mediately re-arrosted and kept as detenus under the Ordinance), 
and parts of East Bengal were under military occupation, and people 
could not move without permits, nor could they go on bicycles, or 
even wear any dress they chose. Tbere were heavy fines on whole 
towns and villages for the offonce of not giving infonnation to the 
police. 

In one of the conspiracy cases in Lahore in 1929 one of the 
prisoners, Jatiudranatii Daa, went on hunger strike as a protest 
against gaol treatment. This boy stuck to it to the very end, and 
died of it on the sixty-first day. Jatin Das’s self-immolation deeply 
affected India. Another event that shocked and pained the country 
was the execution of Bhagat Singh early in 1931. 
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I muBt go back to Congrac politics now. Tbe yoar of grace 
fixed by the Calcutta Congresd was expiring. Towaw the end of 
1929 the BritiBh OoTornmant made an cff'ort to prevent the serioua 
developments which were in the air. It made a vague declaration 
about future progress. Even thou the Congress oSbred its co¬ 
operation, subject to certain conditions. Thoee conditions not being 
fulfilled^ the Lahore Congress of December 1929 inevitably decide 
in favour of independence and a struggle to attain it. 

So 1930 open^ with the air darx with tho shadow of coming 
events. There were preparations for Civil Disobedience. Tho 
Assembly and Councils were boycot ted again and Congress members 
resigned from them. On January 26, a siieciaJ pledge of indepen¬ 
dence was taken all over the country at innumerable gatherings in 
the oitios and villages, and tho anniversary of that day is celebrated 
annually as Independence Day. In I^rch began Gandhi's famous 
march to Dandl on tho soa coast to break the salt law there. Ho had 
chosen the salt tax to initiato bis campaign, because this tax fell 
heavily on the poor, and wa.H thus an esp^ially bad tax. 

By the middle of April 193Q tho Civil DiHol>edience campaign 
was in full swing; and not only was the salt law violated every¬ 
where, but other lawM also. There was peaceful re}>ollion all over 
the country, and new laws and ordinances came in rai)id succession 
in order to crush it. But thoee very ordinancos became tho objooU 
of Civil Disobedience. Tiiore woro maos arrests, and brutal lalhi 
charges bcoamo froquuut ocourronces, and firing at peaceful crowds, 
and a proK4!ri))tion of committees, and gagging of the Press, 

and ooDsorship, and beatings, and harsh gaol treatment. There 
was ordinancu rule on tho ono side, and a <letorniiDed and systematic 
broach of these ordinances on tho other, os well as a boycott of 
foreign cloth and Uritish goods. Nearly iOOiOQO persona went to 
prison, and for a while this peaceful and yet determinod struggle 
m India held the world's attention. 

Three facts I should liko to bring to your notice. The first was 
tho roinarkble political awakening of tl)o North-West Frontier 
Province. Right at the beginning of the struggle, in April 1930 
there was a tremondous shooting down of poacefm crowds in Pesha¬ 
war, and right through the year our frontier countrymon endured an 
amazing amount of brutal troatroent with gallant fortitude. This 
was doubly remarkable, as the frontier people are very far from 
being peaceful and they flare up at tho elighteet provocation. And 
yet they hold their peace. It was surprising, and moat creditable, 
for newcomei's to the political field, like the Pathaoa, to oome 
immediately to tho forefront and play such a bravo part. 

The second noteworthy fact, and certainly the most outstanding 
event of a great year, was the remarkable awakening of Indian 
women. The way hundreds of thousands of them slied their veils 
and, leaving their sheltered homes, oame into the street and the 
marketplaoo to fight side by side in the stni^le with Uioir brotbera, 
and often put to shame their menfolk, waa something that could 
hardly be Mlieved by those who did not see it. 
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Tbo third fact worth notmg waa that, aa the movement developed> 
eoonomic fuctora came into play so far as tbo peasantry were con- 
oeroed. The year 1930 was the first year of a ereat world crisie, 
and prioee of a^oultnral produce fell greatly. The peasactiy were 
hard hit by this, aa their income depends on thw flelling their pro* 
duce. The non*payment of taxea, therefore, fitted in with their 
distreas, and Swaraj became for them not just a distant political 
goal but, what waa more importaut, an immediate economic quos- 
UoD. Thus the movement began to have a new and a more inti¬ 
mate moaning for them, and an element of class oonfiiot, as between 
landlords and tenants, catne in. This was so especially in the 
United Provinces and in western India. 

While Civil Disobedience waa fiourishing in India, across the seas 
in London a Hound Table Conference was held by the British 
Government with much pom^ and circurastanoe. Tbo Congress 
had nothing to do with it. The Indians who went to it were all 
Government nominoefl. Like marionettes, or shadow figures with¬ 
out substance, they fiitted about that Lon<!on <^ta|m, well realirjng 
that the real struggle was taking place in India. Tlio Guvemmeut 
kept the commnnid problem in the forefront of the discusBions to 
show up the weaknesses of the Indians ; they had taken care to 
nominate the roost extreme oommunalists and ronotionaries to the 
oonferonco, so that there was no chance whatever of a settlement. 

In March 1031 there oamo a truce or a provisional settlement 
between the Congress and the Government to enable further dis* 
oussions to take place. The Gandhi-Irwin Pact this was called. 
Civil Disobedience was discontinued and thousands of Civil-Dis¬ 
obedience prisoners wore released and the ordinances were with¬ 
drawn. 

The year 1031 saw Gandhi attend the second Round Table Con¬ 
ference in London on behalf of the Congress. In India itself three 
jmblems assumed importance and held the attention both of. the 
C/ongrens and the Government. The first was Bengal, where the 
Government carried on a severe campaign against political workers 
under tho guise of putting down terrorism. A new and far stiffer 
ordinance was issued, and Bengal knew no peace in spite of the Delhi 
settlement. 

The second problem was in the Frontier Province, where tho 
political awakening was still driving the people to action. Under 
the leadership of Khan Abdul Ohaffar Khan, a huge, disciplined but 
peaceful organization was spreading. The Khuddi they 

were called, and sometimes ** Recl-^irts because they wore a red 
uniform (and not because of any affiliation with socialists or com¬ 
munists), Government did not like this movement at all. It was 
afraid of it, as it knew the worth of a good Fathan fighter. 

The thi^ problem aroeo in tho United Provinces. The poor 
tenant had been very hard hit by the world depression and the fdl io 

E rices. He could not pay his rent. Some remissions were given to 
im, but they wm not considered enough. The Congress tried to 
mediate for oim, without much result. Mattors came to a head 
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when tho time for rent collectiona came in Novembtf ]931. The 
CoogreaB, beginning with Ail&hahad district* adviaed the tenants aa 
well M the ssamindars to withhold the pajnoient of rent and reyeniie 
pending a sottiement of the question of remiaaionA. Forthwith the 
OoTemment countered thia by an ordinance for tibe United Prorinces. 
It woe a very stiff and comprebensiye ordinance* giving full powers 
to the district officials to cmsh every kind of activity, and oven to 
prevent the movements of individuals. 

Close on the heels of this came two amazing ordinances for tho 
Frontier Province, and both there and in the U.P. arrests of leading 
CongreM«men took place. 

Such was the position that faced Oandbi when he returned, witb« 
out success, from London in the last week of the year. Three 
provinoee under ordinance rule and several of his colleagues already 
in prison. Within a week the Congress had declared Civil Dis¬ 
obedience anin and tho Government, on ite psH, had outlawed 
thnusanda of Congress oommitteea and a host of allied organizations. 

This struggle was far stifTcr than the one of 1930. The Govern¬ 
ment prepared themselves carefully for it, profiting by previous 
experience. The veil of legality and the forms of law wore sot aside 
and, under ail-cmbracing ordinances, a kind of marilal law under 
civiJ officers prevailed over the country. The real brute force of the 
State wus very much in evidence. This w*as a natural development, 
for the more p<iwerful grows the nationalist movemoot, and the 
more it threatens the very baris of the foreign C^vernment, the 
fiercer becomes the latter's renistance. Tba pious phrases of trustee* 
ship and goodwill are put aside, and the bludgeon and the bayonet 
appear as the real props of foreign rule. Law becomes tho will not 
only of the Viceroy at the top, but of each petty official, who can do 
what he wills, well know ing that he will be supported by hls^pariors. 
The Secret Service and the C.l.D. especially spread out everywhere, 
as in the Russia of Tsarist days, and grow in power. There are no 
checks, and the appetite for unrestrained power grows with use. A 
government which governs chiefly through its Semt Service, and a 
country which suffers under this, are eoon demoralised. For evmy 
Secret Service luxuriates lo an atmosphere of intrigue, spies, lies, 
terrorism, provocation, frame*ups, blackmail and the like. During 
tho last three years in India the excessive powers given to petty 
officials and the police and tho C.l.D. and the use made of themhave 
resulted in a progressive brutalization and deterioration of these 
services. The object aimed at was terrorization. 

I must not go into detaiJs. One interesting feature of the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy on tins occasion was a widespread confiscation of 
property, houses, motor-oare, moneys in banks, etc., both of or^niza* 
tions and individuals. This was meant to strike at the middie^olaaB 
supporteoa of the Congress. A minor but striking feature of one of 
the ordinances was that parents and guardians were to be punished 
for the offences of their children or wards I 

While all this was taking place, the British propaganda machine 
was busy in painting a rosy picture of India. In India Iteeif no 
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newspa])cr clarod to print tho truth for fear of consoquoncos—even 
the publication of the namee of persona arroeted was an offence. 

But the most reyoaling foaturo of British policy in India has 
been its attempt to form an aJUanee with all the moat reactionary 
cleniontH in India. The British Empire stands to-day relying on 
feudal and other oxtremo forces of reaction in its attempt to fight 
the forces of progroes. Tboy have tried to rally " vested interests *' 
to their support, frightening tbom with fear of social rovolution if 
the British authority wore removed from India. The feudal princoH 
aro tlie first lino of defence; then come the big zaTnindar claasos. 
By clever manceuvring and pushing tho extremo communalists 
to the front, the problem of minoritiee has been made a barrier to 
Indian freedom. Recently, the remarkable sight was witne8se<l of 
tlie British Government expressing every sympathy and cordiality 
w'ith the oxtremo roligious reactionarios among the Hindus over the 
temple entry quostion. Everywhere the British soek thotr support 
in reaction and narrow bigotry and a misguided solf-interost. 

A mass struggle has one great advantage. It is tho best and 
swiftest method, though |iorhaps a painful one. of giving poUtical 
education to tho masses. For the masses need the schooling of 
big events Ordinary jieaoe-time political activity, such as 
elections in democratic oountriea, often confuses the average jH^rson. 
There is a deluge of oratory, and every candidate promises all manner 
of fine things, and tho poor voter, or the man in tho field or factory 
or shop, is confused, ^cre are no very clear lines of cleavage for 
him between one group and another. But when a mass struggle 
comes, or in time of rovolution, the real position stands out clearly, 
as if lit up by lightning. In such moments of crisis, groups or classes 
or individuals cannot hide their real feelings or character. Truth 
will out.c Kot only is a time of revolution a test of character, of 
courage, endurance, and selfiessnoss, it also brings out tho real 
oonfliots between difforcut classes and groups, which ha<l so far been 
covered up by fine and vague phrases. 

Civil DisobodieDce in India has been a national struggle; it has 
certainly not been a class struggle. It has dofimtely been a middle- 
class movement with peasant backing. It could not therefore 
separate the classes as a class movement would have done. And 
yet even in this national movement there was to somo extent a 
lining up of classes. Some of these, like the feudal princes, the 
ialu^jdars and big somindars, aligDe<l themselves completely with the 
govemraont, preferring their class interest to national freedom. 

The growth of the national movement, under the leadership of the 
Congress, resulted in the peasant masses joining the Congress and 
looluDg to it for relief from their many burdens. This increased the 
power of the Congress greatly and at tho same time it^ve it a mass 
outlook. While the loader^ip remained middle class, this was 
tempered by preesure from below, and agrarian and soeial problems 
occupied the Congress more and more. A gradual leaning towards 
socialism also developed. This was evidenoed by an important 
lesolutiun on fundamental rights and economic programme, which 
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was paasod by the Karachi Congreee in 1931. This resolution Uid 
down that the oonstitution should guarantee oertoio well- 
recognized democratic rights and liberties as well as the rights of 
minorities. It further stated that key and basic industries and 
services should be State-oontrolled. The struggle for independence 
began to moan somothing much more than political freMom, and 
a social content was given to it. The real queetion became one of 
ending the poverty and exploitation of the masses^ and independence 
was a means to this end. 

While the Civil Disobedience struggle was going on in India and 
vast numbers of political workers were in prison, the British Govern¬ 
ment put forwaid their proposals for Indian constitutional reform. 
A restricted form of provincial autonomy was suggested and a 
Fedoratioo in which the feudal princes would have a dominating 
voice. Kvory conceivable safeguard that the wit of man coula 
devlHo wuH pruposod by the Government, not only to bold on to tlioir 
interosie, but to strengthen their throofold occupations of India— 
military, civil, and comiuorcial. Every vested interest was fully 
protected, and the most iniporiant, that of Britain, was most 
elleotively safeguarded. Only tbo interests of the three hundred 
and fifty odd millions of India seemed to have been overlooked. 
Those proiKDsals mot with a storm of oppeeition in India. 

I have neglected Burma, and must tell you something about her. 
Thu JiunuoHO people did not take jtart in the Civil Disobedience 
movements of 1030 or 1032. But in 1030 and 1031 there was a 
great peasant revolt in North Burma duo to great oconomiu distress. 
This revolt wan put down >^lih considorable barbarity by the British 
Government. Attempts are now being ntado to separate Burma 
from India j)olitically, so that, in the event of India gaining freedom, 
Burma might continue to bo exploited by Britiali imperialiKzn. 
Burma hoa conaidorublo importanoo because of her oil and timlier 
and mineral renources. 

Note {October J930): 

SiiHO this letter was written, five and a half years ago in prison, 
many changes have taken place in India. At that time the Civil 
Disc bed tenro movement was still being carried on, though in an 
attenuated form, and large numbers of Congress-men were in gaol. 
The Congross itself, with its thousands of committees and aJlied 
organizattoiiH, bod b^n declared illegal. In 1934 Civil Disobedience 
was stopped by the Congress and the Government withdrew the 
ban against the Conmes. The old policy of boycotting the legis¬ 
latures was varied by the Congress and elections to the Central 
Assembly were contested with considerable success. 

In 1936, after long debate, the British Porliameot passed the 
Government of India Act, which laid down a new constitution for 
India. According to this, there was a measure of provincial 
autonomy, wilh numerous safeguanLs, and a federation between the 
Provinces and the Indian States. The Act met with widespreEkd 
opposition in India, and the Congress rejected It. The safeguards 
and ** special powers m the hands of the Oovernors and the 
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Viceroy were especially objected to M'taloQg the subetance out of 
prOTinoial autonomy; the Fedoration vaa eTon more strongly 
opposed»as this perpotnated the autocratic regime in the States and 
trought about an unnatural and unworkable union between feudal 
and autocratic units and the sczni-democratic provinces. It was 
looked upon as a doUberato attempt to smother the political and 
social prepress of India and to ftrengthon the hold of BritiBh 
Imperialism, both directly and through the feudal princes. A 
communal arrangement was also made a part of the now constitution 
which created numerous separate electorates. This was welcomed 
by some minorities, which profited to some extent by it, but was 
condemned on the ground oi being anti-doniooratio ar^ a barrier to 
progress. 

The part of the Covemment of India Act dealing wiUi Provincial 
Autonomy was applied eariy in 1937, and general elections were held 
all over India in accordance with it. The Congress, although 
rejecting the Act, decided to participate in those elections, aud a very 
vigorous and widespread election campaign was conducted through¬ 
out the country, in the great majority of provinces the Congress 
had overwhelming success, and Congress-men formed the majority 
))arty in most ol the now provincial legislatures. The question 
whether they should accept office as ministers in the Provincial 
Oovemments or not was hotly debated. Ultimately the Congress 
decided to accept office, but it made it clear that the old objective 
of independence and the old policy romainod. and office was to be 
aooeptoi to further that policy and to strengthen the country in its 
struggle for independence. Further, it laid down that the safe¬ 
guards sliould not bo used by the Govtvnors. 

As a result of this decision. Congress ministries wore formed in 
seven provinces: Bombay. Madras. United Provinces. Bihar. 
Central Provinoos, Orisea. and the North-West Frontier Province. 
A coalition ministry was formed some time la tor by the Congress in 
Assam. The two ]>rincipal provinces where there were iion-Congreu 
ministries were Bengal and the Punjab. 

The formation of Congress Ministriee led to the release of political 
prisoners and the removal of restrictions on civil liberties in those 
areas. The masses welcomed the change and looked forward 
expectantly to a rapid improvement in their condition. Pobtioal 
consciousness among the people increased rapidly and agrarian and 
workers' movements gathered momontuifi. There wore many 
strikee. The ministries immediately undertook agrarian and debt 
legislation to lighten tho burden on the peasantry, and tried to 
better the condition of the industrial workers. Something was 
done but. oircumstaDOod as they wore and working within the 
bxnitations of the Act, no far-reaching social changes could be 
attempted. 

There were frequent ounfiicto between the Congress Ministers emd 
the Governors, and on two occasions the ministors offered their 
reaigDations. An acceptance of these resignations would have led 
to a major clash between the Congress and the British Government. 
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This WM not dedred by the latter, and the view^point of the minutere 
prerailed. The eituation ia, boweTer, eeeontially unstable and 
conflicts are ineviUtble. For Congress this is a phase and 

the objective remains indej)eDdence. 

A major oonfliot may be precipitated by an attempt on the part 
of the British Govomment to impose Federation. This has so far 
not been done because of the strong opposiUon to it. The Congress 
to-day is more powerful than at any previous period of ite existence 
and it cannot be ignored. It is determined not to submit to the 
proposed Federation. The Coogrees demand is for a Constituent 
Assembly, elected by adult franohiso, which would frauie a 
constitution for a free India. 

The communal problem has again assumed importance in India 
and has causeci friction. There is a tendency, hovever, for economic 
and eooial questions to oome to the forefront ami to divert attontion 
from communal and religious cleavages. 

The moss awakening in India has spread to tho Indian States, 
and powerful movements arc growing in many States demanding 
responsible governruent. This has been not^ibly so in Mysore, 
Kashmir, and Travancoro among the major Ktates. These demands 
have been met, especially in Trarancore recently, by brutal sup* 
pression and violonct^ ou the part of tho State authorities. In many 
of these somi-feudal states (such as Kashmir), tlie administration is 
eontrollod by British ofliciaU. 

During tho last few years India has taken a growing interest in 
internatioEUil afliurs and has sought to see its own promem in rela¬ 
tion to the world problem. Tho events in Abyssinia, Suain, China, 
Czechoslovakia, and Palestine have moved the people of India 
deeply, and the Congress is beginning to devi^op a foreign policy. 
This policy is one of peace anfJ of support of democracy. It is 
equally opposed to im))eriaUsm and fascism. 

Burzna was separate from India in 1037. It has boon eiven a 
legislative assembly which is similar to the provincial assemolieK in 
India. 


163 

EGYPTS FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 

Matf 20, 1933 

Lst us now go to Egypt and follow another struggle between a 
growing nationalism and an imperialist Power. The Power there, 
as in India, is Britain. Egypt is, in many ways, very different from 
India, and Britain has been there for a comparatively short period, 
and yet there are numerous parallels and common features in the 
two oountries. The nationalist movements of India and Egypt have 
adopt^ different methods, but, fundamentally, the urge to national 
freedom is the same and the objeotive is the same. And the way 
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imperialism ronctioEu ia its efforta to suppress these nationalist 
movements is also much the same. So each of us can learn much 
from the other's experienoee. For ua in India thcro is an especial 
lesson, for we can see, in the example of Egypt, what British grants 
of'' freedom " amount to, and what they lead to. 

Of all the Arab oountriee (Arabia, Iraq, Syria, Palestine), Egypt 
is the most advanced. It has been the highway between East and 
West, the groat trade route for steamshipH over since the building 
of tha Suez Canal. With the new Europe of the nineteenth century 
it has hod far moro contacts than any of the countries of western 
Asia, it forms a very distiuct national unit, quite separate from 
the other Arab countries, but with the closest cultural ties with 
them, for they all have thn same Isngiiage, traditions, and religion. 
The daily newspapers of Cairo go to oil the Arab countries and have 
groat iniiiicnco thoro. Among all these countries the Daiionalist 
movoniont first took shape in Egypt, and it was thus natural for 
K^^ptian nationalism to become a m^el for the other Arab countries. 

1 have told you, in my last letter on Egypt, about the nationalist 
movement of 1882-2 headed by Arab! Pasha and bow this was 
crushed by Britain. 1 have also told you of the early reformers, of 
Jemal-ud-din Afghani, and of the impact of the new ideas from the 
West on ortho^x Islam. Those reformers tried to harmonize 
Islam with modem ijrogress by going back to old ]>rinciples and dls- 
carding many of the accrctious of religion, the many things that get 
added on to it in the course of centuries. The next stop among 
urogreasive i^plo was to separate religion from Hocial institutions. 
The old religions have a way of covering and regulating every aspect 
of our day •to-day lives. Thus Hinduism and Islam, quite apart 
from their purely religious teachings, lay down social codes and rules 
about marriage, inheritance, civil and criminal law, 3 )olitical 
organization, and indcod almost everything else. In other words, 
they lay down a complete structure for socictv and try to perpetuate 
this by giving it religious sanction and authority. Hinduism has 
gone farthest in this respect by ite rigid system of caste. This 
religious perpetuation of a social structure makes change difficult. 
So in E^pt, os elsewhere, progressive people tried to separate 
religion irom the social structure aud institutions. The reason they 
gave was that those old institutions, which religion or custom had 
imposed on the people in the past, were no doubt proper and suitable 
for the conditiomi that prevailed at the time of the Scriptures. But 
these conditious bad greatly changed now, and the old institutions 
did not fit in with them. Ordinary common sense tells us that a 
rule made for a bullock-cart would not suit a motor oar or a railway 
train. 

Such was the argument used by these progressivee and reformers. 
This led to increasing secularization of the State and of many 
institutions—that is to say, they were separated from religion. This 
process went farthest, as we have seen, in Turkey. The President 
of the Turkish Republic does not even take his oath of office in the 
name of God; he tMes it on his honour. Hatters have not developed 
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to this extent in Egypt, but the Hame tondenoy is at work there and 
in other Islamic countries. The Turks, Egyptians, Syrians, Persians, 
etc., speak to-day far more in the now language of nationalism than 
in the old one of religion. Probably the Muslims of India haTO 
resisted this nationalizing process moro than any other largo group 
of Muslims in the world, and they are thus far more conservative and 
religious-minded than their oo-religionisle of the Islumio countries. 
This is a curious and striking fact. The new nationalism has 
usually gone hand in hand with the development of the houf^eoirie, 
the middle claseos under the capitalist eoouomic syatoro. The 
Muslims in India have been backward in developing this bourgeoisie^ 
and this failure may have obstructed their march towards national¬ 
ism. It is also possible that the fact of being a minority community 
in India has so worked on their foara as to make them more coi^ 
Horvative and tied to old tradition, and suspicious of new-fangled 
notions and ideas. It must have some such psychology which 
made tho Hindus draw into their shells and bocomo a very rigid 
caste-bonnd oomniunity when tho early Islamic invasions took place, 
noarly 1000 yearn ago. 

The new middle class grew in Egypt, with the growth of foreign 
trade, during the last quarter of tho ninetoeuth century and after¬ 
wards. A member of ^is class, having nsou to it from a feliah or 
peasant family, WhA Suad ZagUlul. He was a young man when 
Arab! Pasha challenged tho British in lbSl-2, and he served under 
Arabi. From that time onwards unUl his death in 1927, for forty- 
five years he workfsd for Egyptian freedom, and became the leader 
of the Egyptian independence movement. Ho vas Egypt’s un- 
quoHtioned loader, bolovefi of tho peasantry from which ho Lad 
sprung, and idolized by the middJo classes to which he belonged. 
But tho so-callod aristocracy, the okl feudal landlord class^did j)ot 
take to him kin<Uy. They did not like tho rising middle claw, which 
was grculuatly ])ti8hing them away from their dominant position in 
the country. Zagblul was an upetart in their eyee, and ho bad to 
struggle against them as a leader and representative of his own class. 
As in India, the British tried to find support for themselves in this 
feudal landowning class. This class was really more Turkish than 
Efi^tian, and represented the old gov<raing nobility. 

Thus the British in Egypt, in the approved and well-tried fashion 
of imporiaiism, tried to attach to themselves some social group or 
political section, and obstructed the development of a single nation¬ 
ality by setting one class or section against another. As in India, 
they tried to raise a minority question, the Chrietian Copts forming a 
minority in Egypt, but in ibis they failed. And all this they did, 
also in the approved fashion, with pious phrases on their lips and 
pleas that everything that they did was for the benefit of the other 
party; they were the ** trustees ” of the ** dumb millions *\ and all 
would be well if agitators ” and such-like people with no stake 
in the country would not create trouble. Incidentally, this pro¬ 
cess of conferring benefits often resolved itself into shooting down 
large numbers of the people benefited. Perhaps in this way they 
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were made to escape the miseries of this world* and their departure 
for paradise was hastened. 

Egjpt had been under martial law right through the war juid for 
long afterwards. During war-time a Disarmament Act had been 
passed and a Conscription Act. The oountiy was full of British 
troops. It had been declared a British protectorate at the beginning 
of the war. 

With the coming of peace in 191S the nationaliste in Egypt 
became active again, and drew up Egypt's case for independenoe to 
place before the British Oovenunent as well as before the Peace 
Conference in Paris. There were no real parties in Egypt then. 
One national Party, called the WakmisU, existed with a small 
membership. It was proposed to send a big deputation under Bead 
Zaghlul Pasha to London and Paris to plead for Egypt's inde¬ 
pendence, and in order to make this deputation a national one with 
strong backing, a widespread orgauiaation was set up. This was the 
origin of the great Wa/a party of Egypt, for w^d moans deputation. 
The British Government refused to permit this deputation to go to 
London, and, in March 1919, arroatorl Zaghlul and other leaders. 

This resulted in the outbreak of a bloody revolution. Bome 
Britiiah people were killed, and the city of Cairo and other centres 
passed into the hands of the revolutionary committee. Nationalist 
Committees of Public Safety were formed in many places. The 
university students took a greet part in this rebellion. After these 
initial succosses, however, the reMUon was to a large extent sup* 
presAod, though occasionally En gl is h officials were killed. But 
though the active insurrection was suppreaaed, the movement was 
far from being crushed, It changed iU tactics and entered upon a 
second phase—that of passive resistance. So successful was this 
that British Government were forced to take some steps to moot 
the Ec^tian demand. A commission was sent from England under 
Lord ^loar. The Egyptian nationalists decided to boycott ^is 
oommission, and they did so with reinorkablo success. Again the 
students played an important part in the boycott of the Uilner 
Commission. The Commission were so imnreceod by the national 
resistance that they made some far*reaoWig recommendations. 
The British Gh)vemment ignored these, and ins struggle io Egypt 
oontinued for three years, from early in 1919 to early m 1992. Ine 
Egyptians would agree to nothing short of complete independence— 
tUtdm. 

Zaghlul Pasha had been released some time after his arrest in 1919. 
In Deconber 1921 be was a^in arrested, and was deported. But this 
did not improve the situauon in Egypt from the point of view of the 
British, and they wore compelled to take some action to conciliate 
the Egyptians. All attempts at compromise had failed, although 
Zaghlul was fax from being an unoompromisiug extremist. Iiule^, 
an actual attempt at aAaAaHinftf.mg Zi^hlul was made once by some 
people who accused him of betraying his country bv trying to make 
weak oompromisee with the British. But the reel reasons for the 
failure of the British GovemmMit and the Egyptian uationalisU to 
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i^ee were then, uid etill continue to be, fundamental. They are 
Bimilar to the reasons which present a oompromiso in India. The 
Egyptian nationaliste did not wiah to ignore all British intereBts in 
They were jMrfeotly prepared to discuss these and to make 
lowanoes for Britain's special interest in her imperial trade and 
strategic routes and other matters, but they would discuss these 
questions only after their full independence was acknowledged and 
without prejudice to that mdopendence. England, on the other 
hand, thought that it was her business to say exactly how muoh 
freedom was to be ^d this frcodom was to be subject to her 

own interests, which must first bo protocted. 

So there was no common ground for agreement. But the British 
Qovemment felt that something had to be done soon, and bo, oven 
without an agreement, they made a dociaration on Fobruary 2B, 
1022. They stated that in future they would rooogniae K^pt as an 
independent sorereign State ", bu^ond this was a big DuV^four 
matters were reserved for further consideration. Those were : 

1. Security of the communications of tho British Empire in 
Egypt. 

2. Defence of Eg^t agaiUKt all foroign aggression or inter¬ 
ference, direct or iiiuirect. 

3. Protection of foreign intoroats in Egypt and tho protection 
of minorities. 

4. The question of the future of the 8u<lan. 

These roservatiotui bear a family likeness to their cousins in 
India; we call them "safeguards", and their brood is far more 
numerous hero. Those ivserrations were not accepted, for, simf)Le 
and innocent as they looked, they meant that there wo^d be no real 
independence cither in domestic or foreign matters. ^ that the 
declaration of iDdoj)onden<« of Fobruary 28, 1922. wna a one««idod 
act of the British Governmetit which was not recognized by Egypt. 
What even independence can mean with raservations or safeguards 
in favour of Britain has been amply demonstratod in Egypt during 
tho years that followed. 

Id spite of this " indepondence ", martial law under British ofTlcGra 
continued for a year and a half more. It was only ended aflor the 
Egyptian Government had passod an Act of Indemnity—that is to 
say, a law freeing oU officials from all liabilities for illegEi] acts com¬ 
mitted by them during the martial law period. 

The now " indepeudont" Egypt wae presented with a most 
reactionary constitutton with great powers in the hands of the King 
—King Fuad, who was imposed on the poor Egyptians. King Fuad 
and the British officials got on excellently together; they both dis¬ 
liked the nationalists, ai^ they both objected to the idea of breodotn 
for the people, or ereo of real parliamentary govmundnt. Fuad 
considered himself the Oovemment, and did much as he pleased, 
dismissed Parliaznont and ruled as a dictator, relying on Britub 
bay^ets, which never failed him. 
liie first altTuistic action of the British Oovernment after their 
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declaration of Egyptian inclependenca wa.s to demand onormoufi eutoa 
ae oomponsation for the officials who were retiring under the new 
regime. King Fuad, ae the Egyptian Government, readily agreed, 
and the huge aum of £6,500,009 was thus paid out^-one high official 
getting as much as £8,500. And the interestins part is that some of 
theeo officials, who were so heavily oompeusatod ibr retiremont, ore ' 
immediately re •engaged under special contracts. Remember that 
Egypt is not a big oountry, and that it has a population of less than 
une^third that of the Unit^ Provinces. 

The Egyptian constitution bravely lays down that ** all power 
emanates from the nation As a matter of fact ever since the 
new constitution came into force, tbo Egyptian Parliament has 
had a very thin time. So far as 1 know, not a single jiarhainent 
has lived to *the •end of its normal term. Again and again it 1ms 
mot with sudden doath at the hands of King Fuad, who has 
f*uspended the constitution and ruled as an autocratic monarch, 

The hrst oleotioiu to tho now parliament wore hold in 1926, and 
Zaghlul Pasha and his party, now known as the \V<^d Party, swept 
the country. They gained DO per cent, of tho votes and 177 out 
of 214 seats. An effort was to como to terms with England, 
ZsghJu] going to London for tho purpose. Tho two viow*]>oints 
could not be reconciled, and the negotiations broke down over 
several queu^Uons, one of these being that of tlic Sudan. The Sudan 
is a country south of Egypt; it is vefy different from Egypt; tbo 
l)eoplo aro different, and so is the language. Through the Sudan 
6ows tho Kilo in its upper regions. Tho river Nile has bcim 
from tho beginning of recorded history^and that means 7000 
or 8000 yea^i—tlm life«blood of Egypt. Tho whole of Egyptian 
agrfeuJture and life have revolved ixiuiid the animal Kilo nixals 
vffitch brought the rich soil from the highlande of Abya^inia and 
thus eonvorted a desert into a rich and ibrUle land. iLord Milner 
(of the commission that was boycotted) wrote about tho Kile as 
follows:— 

It is an uuiHjjnfortable thought that tho regular supply of 
wsti;r by the gn^ai river, which is to Egypt not a question of 
convenience and prosperity, but of life, muat always be exposed 
to some risks as long as tho uppor reaches of the river aro not under 
Egyptian control 

Tho upper reaches of the Kile are in the Sudan; hence the vital 
importance of the Sudan to Egypt. 

in the past the Sudan was supposed to bo under tho joint control 
of England and Egypt. It was called the Anglo-Egyptian Sud^. 
As Britain was actually ruling Egypt, there was no conflict of 
interests, and a great doal of Egyptian money was spent in the 
Sudan, indeed, it wae stated iu uie British parliament by Lord 
Curzou in 1924 tliat the Sudan would be bankrupt if it wore not for 
the financial expenditure undertaken by Egypt. When the question 
of leaving Egypt bad at last to be faced by toe British, they wanted 
to hold on to the Sudan. ^The Egyptians, on the other lucd, felt 
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that their oxi^tonro wae bound up with the control of the upper 
waters of the Nile in tbo Sudan. Henre the conflict of iniereete. 

In 1024, when the queetion of the Sudan waa being diaciiaeed 
between Saad Zaghlul and the British Government, the Sudanese 
people showed their attachment to Egypt in many ways. For this 
* they were severely punished by the Britiab, who aid just what they 
liked without consulting the Kgmtian Government, in spite of the 
joint adTninistration, for which Egypt had to pay a good deni. 

Another reservation made by Britain in the so •called doclaration 
of Egyptian inde|)endence was the prote^on of foreign interests. 
What wore tho^e foreign interests! I have told you noroetlung 
about them in a previous letter. When the Turlcisb Empire was 
weakening, tiio groat Powers hod imposed various rules on it under 
which RTweial treatment was to bo given to their eitir.ens in ^ikoy. 
Thoflo Euro])oan foreigners w'ore nui to be subject to Turkish laws 
or courts, whatever offence they might com mi t. They were to be 
tried by their own consuls or diptomatic representatives, or hy 
snecial courts consisting of foreigners. They had othor prjvilegos 
also, such OH frooilom from most kinds nf taxation. These special 
au<] very valuable privileges of the foreigners wortt called ** capitula¬ 
tions from capitulate, to sun'cnder, as they were, to some extent, 
surrenders of Hovorcignty by the ^tato concerned. Because Turkey 
hiul to put up w’ith them, the various parts of the Turkish dominions 
had also to nuhtnit to them. Egypt, which was wholly under 
BritiHh ride, and where Turkey dia not even poaseas nominal 
authority, was, however, tii this respect made to Buffer os a port 
of the Turkish Empire, and the capitulations wore enforced there. 
Under those most fortunate conditions for them, importabt foreign 
settlements of husinoss men and capitalists grew up in.the cities. 
It was natural euough that they should oppose the abolitaloii of a 
system wdiich protected them in every way and allowed them to 
grow ricli an<1 prosperous without having to pay taxes even. These 
wcio the foreign vesterl intorueU whi^ the Britbh Goveniinont 
had undcriakon to protect . Egypt could not possibly agree to a 
systetn which not only was wholly inoonaistent with independence, 
but meant a tremendous Ices of revenue to her. It was hardily 
possible to do an^'thing on a big scale in the way of reform in social 
couditions if the richest people escaped taxation. During the long 
period of direct British rule, they hod practically done nothing for 
primary education or the sanitation and improvement of village 
conditions. 

It Ro happened that IHirkey, which had been the original cause 
of the capitulations, got rid of them after Kemal Pasha's victory. 
I might mention bore that China is also still etru^lmg with some¬ 
thing similar to these capitulations. Japan hadthem also for a 
short while in the nineteenth century, but as soon as she became 
powerful, she rejected them. 

Thus ^e question of foreign vested intereste was another obstnic* 
tion in tho way of a settlement between Britain and Egypt. Vested 
interests are aJways in the way of freedom. 
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With their usual ma^animity, the British Gk>verQznaQt had alMO 
decided to proteot the interosta of miDorities, and this was also a 
reservation in the declaration of independenoe of February 1922. 
The chief minority was that (A the Cop to. These people are sup* 
posed to be the doeceiidanto of the ancient Egyptians, and are thus 
the oldest race in Eo^t.^ They are Christians, and have been so * 
from the early days of Chriatianity, before Europe became Christian. 
Instead of tbanldng the British Government for their great solidtudo 
for the minorities, the Copto were ungrateful enou^ to tell them 
not to trouble about tbssn. Soon after Uio British declaration of 
February 2022, the Copto gathered together at a great meeting and 
resolved that they renounce all minority representation and 
minoriw protection in the interest of national unity and the attain* 
ment of the national aim This decision of the Copto was oritioieed 

by the British as a very foolish one 1 But, wise or foolish, it put 
an end to the British claim to protect them, and the question of 
minorities ceased to bo a subject for discussion. As a matter of 
fact the Copts took a great part in the national struggle for freedom, 
and some of ^aghlul Fasha*s most (rusted colleagues in the Wafd 
wore Copts. 

l^auso of these opposing viow^pointo and the actual conflicts 
of iDtoresto, the negotiations between Egypt, as ruj^resonleci by 
Saad Zagblul and his colleagues, and the British, in 1924, broke 
down. The British Government was very angrv at this. 'I'hey 
were used to having their way in Egypt, and found the obstinacy of 
the new parliament iu Cairo, and especially of the Wa/d leaders, 
most irritating. They decided to teach a lesson, after their owti 
imporiajist manner, to the Wafd and iho Egyptian Parliament. An 
opportunity came to them soon, and of the extraordinekry way in 
wnieh it and profited by it, 1 shall tell you in my next 

letter. That remarkable incident, holding up as it wero a mirror 
to the working of modem imperialism, deserves a letter to iteelf. 


iC4 

WHAT INDEPENDENCE UNDER THE 

BRITISH MEANS 


May 22, 1933 

I TOLD you in my last letter of the failure of the negotiations in 
1924 between the Egyptian Government, as represented by the 
nationalisto, and the British, and the anger of the British Govern* 
ment at this. Before 1 proceed to the remarkable developtneato 
that followed, I must remind you that, in epite of eo-calJed inde* 
pendence, Eg^t continued to he under British military ooenpatioD. 
Hot only was the Brituh army etationed there, but the Egyptian 
array was also under Britiab control, and had an Englishman, with 
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the title of the Sirdar of the Army* at ite head. The chief police 
officials vere also finglishmeo, aiM» under the plea of proteotiog 
foreigoen in Egypt, the British Government oontrolled th^e depart* 
menta of Finance, Jostice and the Interior; that is to say, they 
controlled every rital thing in the Government. The Egyptians 
* were naturally insisting on the British giving up this control. 

On November Id, l624, an Englishman, Sir Lee Stack, who held 
the office of Sirdar of the Egyptian Army and was also the Governor* 
General of the Sudan, was mmderod by some Egyptians. Naturally 
this gave a shook to the British people in Egypt and in England; 
perhaps it gave an even greater shock to the loaders of the Egyptian 
nationalist party, the Wafd, for they knew that it would mean an 
attack on them. This attack came swiftly enough. Within three 
days, on November 22, the British High Comnuasioner in Egypt, 
Lord Allenby, presented an ultimatum to tbo Egyptian Govern* 
ment, making tne following immediate demands : 

1. An apology. 

2. The punishment of the criminals. 

3. Prohibition of all political domonstrations. 

4. Payment of an indomnity of £600,000. 

6. Withdrawal within twenty*four houre of all Egyptian 
troops from the Sudan. 

0. The roTHOval of the limitations that had, in the interest 
of Eg^t, been placed on the area to be irrigate in the Sudan. 

7. Withdraw^ of all further opposition to the assumption 
by the British Government of the right to protect all foreigners 
in Egy)>t. This spociaHy referrod to the retention of British 
authority in the departmeote of Finance, Justice and Interior. 

These seven demands are worthy of some attentjQ,D. Be^iause 
some people had murdered Sir I^ Stack, the British Government 
immeci^tely, and without even the possibility of an inquiry, treated 
the Egyptian Government as a whole, that Is the Egyptian people, 
as if they had been guilty of the murder. Further, they made a 
handsome financial profit out of the whole aflair, and, most sig* 
nificant of all, made it the occasion to settle forcibly all the matters 
in dispute between themselves and the Egyptian Giovemment, over 
which negotiations had broken down in London only a few 
months before. As if this were not eoougfa, they added that all 
political demonstrations should be prohibit*^, thus preventing even 
the normal public life of the country from continuing. 

Now, all t^ was rather an ez^aordinsry development out of 
the and it required a vigorous and ferrile i mag ination to 

make a murder yield so much profit to the British, miat makes 
it still more curious was that the two chief officials (nominaUy under 
the Efl^tian Goverziment) who might have been oonaidered 
espedaUy responsible for the prevention of crime and outrage, the 
Chief of Police of Cairo and toe Direotor-General of the European 
Deparbttent of Public Safety, were both Englishmen. No one 
considered them responsible fur the murder. But the poor Egyptian 
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(jovernmoni» which bad immediately after the murder expressed 
its deep sorrow and regret, woe made to feel the heavy, but coldly 
oalculatod and profitable, anger of the British Gov^nment. 

The Egyptian Government humbled itself to the dust. Zaghlul 
Pasha agreM to nearly all the conditions of the ultimatum, and 
oven paid up the indemnity of £500,000 within twenty^four hours. 
Only about tho Sudan the Egyptian Government said it oould not 
waive its rights. Even this humility and apology were not enough 
for Lord Alienhy and. booause the Sudan conditions had not been 
accepted, he took forcible possession, on behalf of Uio British, of 
tho customs house at Alexandria, thereby controlling the customs 
revenue, h’urther, in spite of Egyptian pnitests, he enforced these 
oonditioDS in the Sudan and made the Sudan a British colony. 
There were rcvolta of the Eg)*ptian troops in the Sudan, but they 
wore suppressed with extreme severity. 

Zaghlul Paslia and his Government had immodiaUdy resigned as 
a protest against the Britiah action and, also in that very inoutli of 
Novenibor 1924, King Fuad dissolved Parliament. So the British 
had eucooodod in driving out Zaghlul and his Wajd party from officii 
and in putting an cud to Parliament for the time being at least. 
They hud uIro annexed tho Sudan, and wero thus in an easy position 
to strangle Egypt's throat by controlling the waters ol tho Nile 
in tlie Sudem. 

Tho unliappy Eg^ ptiao Parliament' hud appouhni to tho League 
of Nations against *'tho cx|»IolUiiion of a tragic incident for im* 
pvnalist purposes ”, but the l^ougue is blind and deaf to complaints 
against the great Powers. 

From this time onwards thorv was a continuous struggle in 
Egypt, a tfisslo botw^een the Wafd party, practically representing 
tho whole nation, on the one side, and a combination of King Fuad 
and the British High Commissioner, backed by tho other foreign 
interests and the hungors^on of the Court, on the otlw. Most ol 
the time the country was ruled, in defiance of the constitution, by 
dictatorships, King Fuad acting as an autocratic monarch. When¬ 
ever Parliament was allowed to moot it demonstrated Uiat nearly 
the whole oountry stood behind the Wafd party, and so it was 
dissolved. Fuad conid not poesibly act in this way if he did not 
have tho backing of the British and the army and police under their 
control. Egypt, the ” independent”, is treated more or less like 
an Indian State, with the BriUsh Resident, the real authority, pulling 
the strings. 

Parliament had been diseolvod in November 1924. In March 
1025 the new Farllamont met. This bad a big Wafd majority, and 
it immediately elected Zaghlul Pasha the preaideat of tbe Chamber 
of Deputies. Neither the English sor King Fuad approved of this, 
and 0 O on that very day, this brand-new, one-day-old Parliament 
was dissolved I For a whole year after this there was no Parlia¬ 
ment, in spite of the oonsUtution, and Fuad governed as a dictator, 
tbe real power behind him being the British Commissioner. The 
whole country resented this, and Saad Zaghlul sueoceded in uniting 
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nil mups to oppose the combination of King Fuad and the Eogli^h. 
In November ]925 tbero wau even a meeting of the members of 
ParUamenb in defiance of Iho Govornment prohibition. Tiie 
Parliament House iteeif was occupied by troops. 8o the members 
met elsewhere. 

Fuad then tried to change the whole constitution by pist issuing 
a decree from his palace, liis object was to make it still more 
ooiuervative, so that future parliaments might be oa^icr to control 
and most of the Zaghlulists might bo kept out. But tboro was a 
iremondouB outcry against this and it was clear that elections under 
the new fly^tem would bo wholly boycotted. Thoroupun King 
Fuad hod to give way and elections were hold under the old system. 
KesuJt: vast majority for Zaghlul's party—200 to 14 1 Thoro 
could not have boon a greater proof of Zaghlul’s hold on the nation 
and of what Egypt wuuttxl. In Kpite of this the British Com* 
missioDer (who was Lord Lloyd, ao ex>Indian governor) said he 
objected to Zaghlul becoming Priino Minister and another person 
was. tboret'ore, appointed. What business the English hiul to 
interfere in the matter it is a little Uillicult to understand. Tho 
new Govern moot was. however, largely control Icxl by Zaglilul’s 
party and, in spite of ull attempts at moderation, they'often came 
into conlUct w ith Lloyd, w ho was a most imperious and domineering 
individual, and who often throatened them w'ith British warships. 

Another uttenipt was niado in 2927 to oomu to an agreement with 
Britain, but oven tho very modorato Ihime Minister of King Fuad 
was aurprii^ed at Britain's conditions. Under cover of a paper 
independence they really meant a Britisli protootorate. bo the 
negotiations again failed. 

Wliile these negotiations wore going on, Egypt’s groat leader> 
Saad Zaghlul Pasha, died, on August 2S, 1927, at bnc ago of seventy. 
Ho died, but faiK memory Jives in Egypt os a bright and precious 
heritage, and inspires the people. Hts wifn, Mtulamo Sofia Zagblul, 
is Htill living, Jovod and revered by thu entire nation, wliich has 
^dvon her tho title of tho '* mother of tho people And his house 
in Cairo—tho ** People's Houses ” it is culod—has long been the 
headquarters of the Egyptian nationalists. 

Mnstaia Nahas Pasha succoodod Zaghlul as tho leader of the 
Wafd. Later, in March 1929, he became Prime Minister. Ho tried 
to bring in some simple domestic reforms concerning civil liberties 
and the right of the |Kx>plo to possess arms. These right^i had been 
curtailod by the British during the martial^Iaw period. As soon 
as the Egyptian Parliament began considering this question, there 
came throats from England that this must not be done. It seoms 
extraordinary that England should thus interveno in a purely 
domestic matter; but Lord Lloyd, in the approved old fashion, 
present^ an u Itiroatum, and British warships steamed into Alexandria 
harbour from Malta. Nahas Pasha gave way to some extent, and 
agreed to postpone consideration of the measures to the noxt sesidon, 
a few months later. 

But there was to bo no next session. The King and the British 
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OomminMiotior, roaction and imperialism, saw to it that the Parlia* 
ment should bo giyon no further chance to miabehare. The 
intrigue worked out in a novel way. Nahas Pasha was especially 
noted for his high character and his incorruptibility. Suddenly, 
on the basis of a letter (which later turned out to be forged), a 
charge of corr^tion was bought against Nahas Paaba and a Coptic 
leader of the fra/d. There was tremendoua propaganda by palace 
circles and by the British. Not only in Egypt, but in foreign 
countries, British agencies and newspaper correspondents spre^ 
these false accusations. Un<ler cover of this oK^ge King ^ad 
asked Nabae Pasha to resign from the promiorsbip. He remsed to 
do so, and thereupon he was dismissed by Fuad. The next step 
in the L)oyd*Fuaa intrigue was now taken. There was a coup 
d'dtat, and by a decree the King suspended Parliament and altero<) 
the constitution. The articles in the constitution dealing will) the 
freedom of the Press and other liberties were abolished and a 
dictatorship was proclaimed. There were rejoicings in the English 
Press and among the Europeans in Egypt. 

The members of Parliament met together, in spite of the dictator¬ 
ship, and declared the new Government illegal, but neither Lloyd 
nor Fuad was worried about such matters. The function of law 
and order is to support reaction and imperialism, not to bo used 
as a weapon against them. 

The case brought by the Government against Nahas Pasha cob 
lapsed in spite of Government pressure. The charges against him 
were held to be false. And the Government {bow amazingly fair 
and chivalrous it was !) issued orders forbidding the publication of 
the judgment in the Press. But of course the news spread im* 
mediately, and everywhere there was great joy. 

The dictatorship, backed by Lloyd and the British forces, tried 
hard to crush and break up the Wajd party, which meant Egyptian 
nationaUsm. There was a r^ilar terror and a complete censorship 
of news. In spite of this, great national demonstrations took plaoo 
in which the women took a special part. There was a week's strike, 
the lawyers and others taking part in it, but owing to the censorship, 
the Press could not even report this. 

So the year 1928 passed in storm and stress. Towards the end 
of the year a change in the political situation in England had its 
immediate reaction in Egypt. A Labour Government hod come 
into oCBce there, and one of the first steps it took was to recall 
Lloyd, who had become insufferable, even to the British Govern¬ 
ment. Lloyd's removal broke up for a while the Fuad'English 
alliance. Without English support Fuad could not carry on, and 
so he allowed fresh elections to Parliament in December 1928. 
AMin the Wafd party captured nearly all the seats. 

The English Labour Government stuted negotiations ^ain with 
E^ypt, and Nahas Pasha went to London in 1929 for this purpose. 
The Labour Government went a little farther this time than its 
predecessors, and Nahas Pasha's view-point on the three of the 
reservations was aooepted. But on the fourtb-^tbe Sudan—again 
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there was no agreement, and so the n^oliatioDB broke down. On 
this occasion, however, there bad been far greater agreement tliaii 
before; and the parties remained friendly to ea^ other, and 
promised to Lave discussions again. This was on the whole a 
success for Nabaa Pasha and the Wafd, and the British and other 
foreign business men and linanciera in Egypt did not fancy it at all. 
Neither did King Fuad. A few months Jater, in Juno I93U, there 
was a condict between the King and Parliament, und Nahas Pasiia 
resigned from the premiership. 

Fuad again sWfiped into the breach with a dictatorship—the 
third dictatorship of his reign. Parliament was dissolved. iho 
Wafd newspapem were suspended and generally the dictatorship 
began to function with a heavy band. All the members of Parlia¬ 
ment, of both Houses, tlie Chamber and the Senate, defied the 
Palaoe Government, and forcing their way into tlie Parliaiaont 
House, held a session there. Solemnly they took the oath, on 
Juno 23, 1930, of loyalty to the consUtution, and tlioy swore 
that they would defend it with all their strength. Great demon- 
strationH were hold all over tho country. 'JIigsc were forcibly broken 
up by the troops, and a goo<l deal of blood was shod. Nahos Pasha 
himM^lf wai4 injured. In this way tho troop.s and police under 
British officers uphold a dictatorship which woe bitterly reaented by 
tho whole nation excepting a handful of aristocratH and rioh men 
who clung to the King. Even others bosidos tho Wajdista, even 
the moderates and liberals, who, as in India, proclaiznod their 
opposition to all strong action on behalf of the people, oven they 
protested against tho dictatorship. 

Lator in the same year, 1030, the King pnblislied a decree pro¬ 
claiming a new constitution, in which bo cut down the powers of 
Parliament and increoeed bis own 1 It was so easy to do ibis kind 
of thing. Issue a proclamation and it was done, for bohind the 
King was the grim shadow of an imperialist Power. 

I have told you the story of these nine years in Egypt, from 1922 
to 1930, in some tletail, bemuse it bos seemed to mo to be an extra¬ 
ordinary story. These were the years of E^^t's independence ", 
according to the British decIaratioD of February 1922. There 
could be no question of what the Egyptian {^ple wanted. When¬ 
ever they were given the chance, the vast majority of them. Muslims 
and Copts, elected the WaJdisU. But because what they wanted 
was to lessen the power of foreigners, and especially of the British, 
to exploit the country, all these foreign vested interests opposed 
them in every waj^by f^ce and violenoo, by fraud and intrigue 
—and put up a puppet king to do their bidding. 

The Wafd movement has been a purely nationalist bourgtoU 
movement. It has fought for nationaf independence, and has not 
interfered with social problems. Whenever Parliament has func¬ 
tioned, it has done some good work in educational and other 
departments. Indeed, in ^te of the national struggle. Parliament 
dia more in this brief period than tiie English admjjoistetion had 
done in the previous forty yean. The Wafd*$ popularity with the 
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pcriKant 1 *)* hnn be^n shown by the oloctionB and by the great demon- 
HtratioTiM. And yot, as the moToment is cKsontially a middle-class 
one, it lias not aroused the masses to the extent that a niovemont 
aiming at social chango would do. 

Bclbre I end this letter I must tell you of the women's movement. 
All over the Arab countries, except probably in Arabia itself, there 
has lKs>n a gi eat awakening of w'onien. Egypt is in this, as in many 
other matters, rnoro advanced than Iraq or Syria or Palestine. But 
in all these countries there is an organised women's movement, and * 
in July W30 the first Arab Women's Congress met at DamamniH. 
They hi id HtresH more on cultural nnd social progrm than on political 
matters. In Egypt women are more politically inclined. They 
take part in political donionstrations, and have a strong Womcti 
Suffrage Union. Tlioy claim a refono of the marriago law in their 
own favour, and equal opportunitios for women in profhMKions, etc. 
Muslim and f'hristian women co-operate with oath other fully. 
'I’he habit of veiling Iho facc^ is lessening overywhero, more especially 
in Egypt. The veil han not disapiiearod, as in Turkey, but it is 
going to pieces. 


[October Jf)3S) r 

From 11130 on wards Egypt woh under a dictatorial government 
controlled from the Palace. In theory it w*as a sovereign iiidc- 
jK^ndeut State ", but in rnality it won almost a colony of Groat 
Jiritain, with foreign garrisons in Cairo and Alexandria an<l Britain 
controlliTig the Suez Canal and the Sudan. J'Jiosc wore tho year^ of 
tho great economic slump all over tho world, and Eg>q>t sunbrod 
greatly ouing to tho fall in cotton pricos. 

In lD3o Fascist Italy invaded Abyssinia, and tius new danger 
to Egypt, as well as to British interests in tho upper Nile valley, 
brought about a change in the relations between Egypt and England. 
England could not now ofi'ord to have a rebellious and nnfrioudly 
Egypt, and Egyptian loaders began to look at England as a possible 
friend. The Wafd Party triumphed during the elections for the 
Parliament, and Nahas Pasha became Prime Minister. In the new 
atmosphere that was created as a result of Italian aggression in 
Abysstnia, Egypt and England came to terms, and a treaty was 
signed in August 193G. Egypt, for the sake of pcaoo, agreed t<i 
give up much that site had insisted on previously, and accepted the 
^UUvs quo in the Sudan and England a right to defend the Suez 
Canal. Further, Egypt's foreign policy was to be linked up to that 
of England. England, on tho other hand, withdrew her troops 
from Cairo and Alexandria, promised to help in abolishing tne 
Mixed Courts and extrs-territonality, and to support Eg 3 q}t'H 
admission to the League of Nations. 

There were great rejoicings at this settlement, but they were 
somewhat premature. The Palace, in spite of a change of kings, 
continued to hate the Wafd and to intri^e against it. British 
imperialism still continued to function bebmd the scenes. A ver>* 
Urge part of the land of Egypt is owned by a handful of persons, 
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and the royal family itaclf owi» a tremendona share. These landed 
magnates arc strongly opposed to progressive logislatioa and to the 
growth of the p^plo’s power. Ihus there was continuous friction» 
and the King dismissea Nalias Pasha and dissolved Parliament. 

New elections were held after an interval of Palace government, 
and, to every ono*s surprise, the Wajd sustained a heavy defeat. 
Subsequently it appeared that this election was largely a bogus 
affair and false returns had boon engineered. The Wafd Party, 
under Nabas Pasha's leadorship, continues to be very {popular, but 
the Government of to-day is run by the Palace clique with the 
support of British imperialism. 


i«r> 

WE.S1'P:RN ASIA HE-ENTEIW WOULD 

POLITICS 

May 2r>, 1033 

Only a tiny strip of blue separates Egypt aud Africa from 
western Asia. I^t us cross this Euoz CanalTand visit Arabia and 
Palestine and byria and Iraq*^all Arab countries—and, a little 
beyond thorn, Persia. Wosten) /Vsia, ns wo have soon, has pisyed a 
jTUghty part in history, and has olton been the pivot of world 
affairs. And (hon there came a {loriod, lastmg soverai hundred 
years, when politically it retired into tJio background. It became 
a backwater, and tbo current of life rushed by, hardly creating a 
ripple on its still surface. And now w*o arc witnesses of yet another 
change which is bringing the countries of the Middle East again into 
worlii affairs; again the highway between Bast and West passes 
through them. This is a fact which deserves our attention. 

Whenever I think of western Asia 1 am apt to lose inysitlf in the 
past; so many images of the old days crowd into my mind, and 1 
find it difficult to reaist their fascination. I shall try not to givo in 
to thxH attraction, but I must remind you ^am-^lest you ^rgot 1 
—of the importance, for many thousand.^ or years from the very 
beginning of hutory, of this part of the earth's surface. Old 
Chaldea dimly appears in history 7000 years ago. (This corresponds 
to modem Iraq.) And then comes Babylon, and after the Babylon- 
ianc ap}»caT the cruel Assyrians, with their groat capital at Nineveh. 
Tho Assyriuns are iii their turn pushed away, and a new dynasty 
and a now people, coming from Persia, impose their will on the 
whole of the Middle East the Indian frontier to Egypt, ll^ose 
were the Achamenids of Persia, with their camtal at Persepolia. 
They produced the “ Great Kings " Cyrus and Darius and Xerxes, 
who threatened little Greeoe, but failed to overcome her. They 
met their fate later at the bands of a son of Greece, or rathor of 
Macedonia, Alexander. A curious incident took place in Alex* 
ander's career when, in this meeting-place of Asia and Europe, he 
planned what baa b^n called a '* marriage " of the two oonti^nts. 
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He hicuelf (although he had a few wivea already) muried the 
daughter of the Persian Kingi and thousands of AJezMider’s 
officers and soldiers also married Persian girls. 

After Alexander, Greek culture prevailed in the Middle East from 
the Indian Arontier to Egjrpt for many oenturiee. The power of 
Rome arose during this period, and it spread towards Asia. It 
found a check in a new Persian Empire—that of the Sassanids. 
The Roman Empire itself split up into two, the Western and the 
Eastern, and Constantinople came to be the seat of the latter. The 
old straggle between East and West continued on these plains of 
western Asia, and the chief combatants were the Byzantine Empire 
of Constantinople and the Persian Sossanid Empire. And all this 
time great caravans of people, carrying merchandise on the backs 
of camels, croHsod those plains from oast to west and west to oast, 
for the Middle East was tneii one of the world's great highways. 

Three great religions ha<l soon the light of day in these lands of 
uostern Asia—Judaism (that is the religion of the Jews), Zoro* 
astriamsm (the religion of tlie modem Parsees), and Christianity. 
A fourth now appeared in the doserte of Arabia, and soon it 
dominated the other throe in this part of the world. Thm there 
came the Arab Empire of Baghdad and a new form of the old 
strnggle-^Arabs against Byzantines. After a long and brilliant 
career, Arab civilization wanes before the coining of the Soljuk 
Turks, and is finally orusbod by the suooessors of Chengiz Kban» 
the Mongol. 

But b^oro the Mongols came west a fierce struggle ba<l already 
commenced on the western coasts of Asia between tlio Christian 
West and the Muslim East. Those were the Ou6a<les, which lasted, 
oil' and on, for 250 years, almost to the middle of the thirtoonth 
ooiitury. These Crusades aro looked upon os wars of religion, and 
so they were. But rolirion was moro of an excuse for the wars 
than a cause. The peope of Europe in those days were backward 
as compared to the KmI. These were the Dark Agee of Europe. 
But Europe was waking up, and the more advanced and cultured 
East drew it like a magnet. This pull towards the East took many 
shapes, and among these the Cmsades were the roost important. 
As a result of these wars Europe learnt much from the western 
Asiatic oountries. She leamt many fine arts and crafts and habits 
of luxury, and, what was more important, methods of scientific 
work and thought. 

The Crusades were hardly ov^ when the Mongols swept down on 
western Asia, bringing deetruotion in tbeir train. And yet we must 
not think of the Mongols just as destroyers. Their vast movements 
from China to Russia brought toother distant peoples and en* 
oouraged trade and intercourse. Under their huge empire the old 
oaravdn routes became safe to travel by, and not only merohaotH 
but diplomatists, religious missionaries and others went up and 
down ^em on their tremendous journeys. The Middle East was 
In the direct line of these ancient world highways: it was the link 
between Asia and Europe. 
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It in the dayn of the Mongols, you will perhaps remember, 
that Marco Polo went from his native Venice all the way across Asia 
to China. We happen to possess a book written, or rather dictated, 
by him ^ving an account of bis travels, and that is why we remember 
him. But many other people must havo undertaken these long 
journeys without taking the trouble to write about them and, even 
if they did write, their books may have perished, for thoso were 
the days of manu8<Tipt books. Caravans were continually passing 
from country to country, and though iho maiji busineHs wtis trade, 
many a man accompaniod them in search of fortune and adventure. 
One groat traveller of the old days stundn out like Marco P<^o. Hiis 
was I bn Battuta, an Arab bom early in the fourteenth century in 
Tangiers in Morocco. He thus camo just a generation after Marco 
Polo. Ak a young man of twenty-onu ho maruliod out on his ti'e- 
luendous jouruey into the wide world, carrying littlo with him 
except his wits and the education of a Muslim Qazi or religious 
judge. From Morocco, right across North Africa, he travolm to 
JilgypC, Hiul then to Arabia and Syria and Porsia; then ho wont to 
Anatolia (Turkov), and South Russia (under the Mongol Khans nf 
the Goldou Hordo), and Constantiuoplu (still the capital of Bysan- 
iium), and Central Asia, and India. Ho crossed India from north 
to south, wont on to Malabar and Ceylon, and then to China. On 
his return he wandered about Africa and oven crassod the Sahara 
ilesert I This is a nx'ord of ti avol which is rare enough to*day with 
our many conveniences. It is an amaziitg oyu-openor for ilie iirnt 
half of the fourteenth centu^, and it shows us bow common travel* 
ling was in those days. In any event, Ibn Battuta must bo 
numbcro^l amongst tho groat travellers of all time. 

Ibn Battutii^s book contains delightful observations about tho 
people and countries he visited. Egypt was rich then because tho 
whole of the Indian trade with the West passed through it, and this 
uas a very profitable business. Theso profits went to make Cairo 
into a great city with beautiful monuments. Ibn Battuta tells us 
of caste in India, of s<dt, and of the custom of ofTcring pdn^updH I 
We learn from him of Indian merobants carrying on a brisk trade in 
foreign ports, and Indian ships on the seas. Me is particular to 
notice and to note down whore be found beautiful women, and the 
manner of their dress and scents and ornaments. He describes the 
city of Delhi as ** the metropolis of India, a vast and magnificent 
city, uniting beauty with strength Thoee were the days of the 
mad Sultan Mohammad Tugblaq, who, in a fit of anger, transferred 
his capital from Delhi to Daulatabad in the south, and thus con* 
verted this '' vast and magnificent city into a desert ** empty and 
unpopulated, save for & few inhabitants and even these few 
inhabitants had crept in long afterw'ards. 

I have managed to get swept away a little by Ibn Battuta. These 
travel-storica of old days fasoinato me. 

So we see that up tiU the fourteenth century tho Middle East, or 
western Asia, playM a great part in world afiairs and was the main 
link between East and West. The next 100 years saw a change. 
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The Ottoman Turka took poooQooioD of ConstantiDople and 
aU oyer these countries of ue Middle including E^ypt. They 
did not encourage continental trade, partly because tlwi trade was 
in the hands of their riyals in the Mo^terranean, the Viennese and 
the Genoese. Trade itself took to new wa^, for now sea routes 
were opened out, and these sea routes took the place of the old 
land caravan routes. So these land routes across western Asia, 
which had done good service for many thousands of years, fell into 
disuse, and the lands through which they had pas^ f^ed into 
unimportance. 

For nearly 400 years, from early in tho sixteenth century to the 
end of the nineteenth, the sea routes were all-important, and they 
dominated tho land routes, especially where there were no railways, 
and there were no railways in western Asia. A little before the 
World War, proposals were made, backed by the German Govern¬ 
ment, for a railway connecting Constaotinuple with Baghdad. Tho 
other Powers were very jealous of Germany doing this, as it would 
have led to the increase of German influonoo in the Middle Kast. 
Tho war intervened. 

When tho war ended in 1918, Britain was supremo in western 
Asia and, as I have told wu, for a brief while, visions of a great 
Middle Eastern Empire, from India to Turkey, floated before tbo 
doazlod eyes of British statesmen. That was not to be. Bolshevik 
Hussia and Kemal Pasha and other factors prevented ita realixation. 
but still Britain managed to hold on to a good deal. Iraq and 
Palestine continued under British influence or control. So that 
although the British were unable to realize their vast ambitions, 
they succeeded in bolding on to their old policy of controlling the 
routes and approaches to India. It was wi^ this object that 
British armiee fought during war-time in Mesopotamia and ralestine, 
and encouraged and helped the Arab revolt against Turkey. It was 
because of this that great friction arooo between England and 
Turkey over the Mosul question after the war. And this is one of 
the chief reasons for the bad blood between England and Soviet 
Russia, for England hates the idea of a great Power like Russia 
sitting on tho garden wall, overlooking the road to India. 

The two railways about which there was so much dispute before 
the war—the Baghdad Railway and the Hejaz Railway—have now 
been built. The Baghdad Railway oonneoU Baghdad with the 
Mediterranean Sea and Europe. The Hejaz R^lway connects 
Medina in Arabia to the Baghdad Railway at Aleppo. (The Hejaz 
is the most important part of Arabia, containing we holy cities of 
Islam, Mecca and Medina.) So that many important cities of 
westera Asia are now connected by the railway system to Europe 
and Egypt, and are thus eaaily aocessible. The city of Aleppo is 
developing into an important railway junction, for the railway 
systems of three continents will meet there r the line from Europe, 
from Asia via Baghdad, and from Africa eta Cairo. British policy 
has long aimed at oontiplling these routes in Asia and Africa. The 
Asiatic route, when extended Baghdad, may reach India. The 
2b 
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African route is meant to to right across the African continent from 
Cairo to (?ape Town in tne far south. The all-red Cape-to-Caiio 
line ha» long been the dream of British imperialiste, and it is well 
on Uie way to realisation now—** all-red *' means that it should pass 
British territory along the whole route, as red is the colour on the 
map mODopolizod by the British Empire. 

But these doyelopmente may or may not take plaoe in the future, 
for the railway has got serious rivaJa now in the motor-car and the 
aeroplane. Meanw^e it is worth remembering that both these 
two new railways in western Asia, tho Baghdad and the Hejaa, are 
largely controlM by tho British, and serve British policy in opening 
out a new and ahortor route, under tboir control, to India. Part of 
the Baghdad Railway jieeses through Syria, which is under Fronoh 
ooDtrol. Not liking this dependence on the Fronuh, the British 
intend building a now line through Palestine to take its place. 
Another little railway is being built in Arabia between Jeddah, the 
port in the lied Sea, and Mecca. This will be a great convenience 
to the tens of thousands of pilgrims who go to Mecca every year. 

So much for the railway system which is opening out theso 
countries of western Asia to the world. And yet even Mibre it has 
done its job it is losing eomo of its iinportanoo, and U being pushed 
aside by the motor-car and the aeroplane. Tho motor-car has 
taken very readily to the desort, and nisbcs along the sumo old 
caravan routes along which trudged for thousands of years the patient 
caifiel. A railway is very coHtly, an<l it takes time to build. The 
motor is cheap and can function immediately whenever required. 
But XDOtor-oare and lorries do not usually eorve long distances; 
they go baokwar<ls and forwards in ooinpau^tively small areas of 
100 rniies at most. 

For the great distanoos there is, of course, the aeroplane, wbiob is 
both cheaper than the railway and far swifter. There can bo no 
doubt that the use of airoraft will go on inoroasing rapidly for pur¬ 
poses of transport. Already great progress has been mado, and 
huge air-linere go regularly from continent to continent. Westom 
Asia again beconm a meeting-place of theee eir routes, and 
Baghdad is eepecially the centre of thorn. The British Imperial 
Airways line from London to India and Australia passes Baghdad; 
also the K.L.M. Dutch line from Amsterdam to Batavia, and the 
French line—Air France—from Paris to Indo-China. Moscow and 
Iran are also oonnected with Baghdad by air. A passenger to 
China and the Far East by air has to pass Baghdad. From Baghdad 
also aeroplanes go to Cairo, connecting with the African service to 
Cape Town. 

Most of these air lines do not pay and are heavily subsidised by 
their governments, for air-power is all-important to empiree to-day. 
With the development of air-power, the importance of eea-power 
has diminished greatly. England, which was so proud of iu navy, 
and (!onsidered itself secure from attack, has ooasM to be an island 
from the point of view of defence. It is as vulnerable from ibe air 
as France or any other eountry. And so all the great Powers are 
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keen oa becoming 6trc^ in the eir, and the old rivalry on the eea^ 
ha» given place to air rivalry. Paseenger traffic by air ia encouraged 
and eubeidized by each country in poace-time, as this builds up a 
service of trained pilots who can he used in time of war. Civil 
aviation helf» the development of military aviation. A rapid 
development in oivl] aviation is therefore piace, and there are 

hundr^ of air services in Europe and America. The progress 
made is nrobablv greatest in the United States of America; in the 
Soviet Union also great progress has been made and many air* 
serviotis run across its vast territories. 

In this age of air«power, western Asia attains a new importance 
because of the many long-distance lines that cross there. It 
re-enters ^ain world politios and becomes a pivot of inter-conti* 
Dental affairs. This moans also that it becomes the scene of friction 
and oonffiot between the great Powers, for tbeir ambitions clash, 
and each tries to overreach the other. If we keep this in mind, we 
can understand the policy which has shaped British and other 
activities in tho Middle East and elsewhere. 

Mosul, besides being situated on this new high road to India, 
possesses oil, and oil is even more important in tho acc of air-power 
than it was before. Iraq possesses important oilfields and. as we 
have seen, is the very heart of the inter-continental air-ay stem. 
Heooe the great importance for the British of oontrolling Iraq. 
Persia has vast uiltieidji which have long beon exploited by the 
Anglo-Feraian Oil Company, which is partly owned by the British 
Government. Tho importance of oil and ^rol grows and affects 
imperialist policies. Indeed modem imperialism has sornotimes 
beon called ''oil imperialism 

We have oonsidei^ in this letter some of the factors which have 
given a now promineuce to the Middle East and brought it back 
into the whirlpool of world politics. But behind all this is tho 
awakening of the whole of the Asiatic Bast. 
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Ws have seen what a powerful force nationalism has been in 
binding together and strengthening groups of people living in 
oountnes usually with a common language and traditions. While 
this nationalism binds together one such group, it marks it off and 
separates it still further from other groups. Thus nationalism 
makes of France a strong, solid nataonal unit, closely bound together 
and looking on the rest of the world as somethi^ different; ho 
also it makoH the difforent German peoples into one Mwerful Oermau 
nation. But this very drawing together souarately of France and 
Germany cute them off from each other still more. 
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In a country which has several distinct nationa] groups, national* 
ism is often a disruptive foroe which, instead of stren^eniog and 
binding together the country. actuidJy weakens it and tends to 
break it up. The Austro-Hungarian Empire before the World 
War was such a country with many nationalitiee, of which two, the 
German*Austrians and the Hungarians, were the dominant ones, 
and the others were de^ndent. The growth of nationalism there* 
fore weakened Austria-Hungary, as it infused fresh life into each 
of these nationalities separately, and with this camo the dcsite for 
freedom. The war made matters worse, and the country broke 
up into little bits when defeat followed the war. each national area 
forming a separate State. (The division was not a very happy or 
lorical one, but we need not go into that here.) Germany, on the 
other hand, in spite of a severe defeat, did not break up into bite. 
It held together even in disaster under the powerful stress of 
nationalism. 

The Turkish Empire before the World War was, like Austria- 
Hungary, a collection of many nationalities. Apart from the 
Balkan races, there were the Arabs and the Armonians and others. 
^Nationalism, therefore, proved a disruptive force in this Empire 
also. The Balkans were first affected by it and, right through the 
nineteenth century, Turkey had to struggle with the Balkan races, 
one after the other, be^nning with Greece. The great Powers, ami 
especially Tsarist Russia, tri^ to profit by tbit awakening national¬ 
ism and intrigued with it. They also osod the Armenians as a tool 
to hammer and weaken the Ottoman Empire, and hence the repeated 
conflicts between the Turkish Government and the Armenians, 
resulting in bloody massacres. These Armenians wore exploited 
and usM for propaganda purposes by the great Powers, but after 
the World War, when there was no further use for thorn, they were 
left to their own fate. Later, Armecija, which lies to the east of 
Turkey, touching the Black Sea, became a Soviet republic and 
joined the Russian Soviet Union. 

The Arab parts of the Turkish dominions took more time to wake 
up, although there was little love lost between the Arabs and 
the Turks. At first there was a cultural awakening and a renaissance 
of the Arabic language and literature. This began in Syria, as early 
as the ’sixties of the nineteenth century, and spread to Egypt and 
other Arabio*spcaking countries. Political movements grew up 
after the Youi^ Turk revolution in Turkey in 1908 and the fall of. 
Sultan Abdul Hamid. Nation^ist ideas spread among the Arabs, 
both Muslim and Cbristiao, and the idea of freeing the Arab 
countries from Turkish rule and uniting them in one State took 
shape. Egypt, though an Arabic-speaking country, was more or 
lees apart politically, and was not expected to join this proposed 
Arab Btate, which was meant to include Arabia, Syria, Palestine, 
and Iraq. The Arabs also wanted to get back the religious leadership 
of Islam by getting the Cali^ate transferred from the Ottoman 
Sultan to an Arab dynasty. Even this was looked upon more as a 
Dutional move, as iMOunding to the greater importance and glory 
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of the Anhs, than ae a religiouti one, oiid even the Syrian Christian 
Arabs were favourablo to it. 

Britain began intriguing with this Arab nationalist moyenient 
even before the World War. During the war all manner of promisee 
were made about a great Arab kin^om, and the Shorif Hussein of 
Mecca, with the hope of becoming a great ruler and the Caliph 
dangling before him, ioiz>ed the British and raised an Arab rebellion 
against the Turks, oyrian Arabs, ^th Muslim and Christian, 
ported Hussein in bis rebellion, and many of their leaders pud for 
this with their lives, for the Turks sent them to the gallows. May 6 
was the day of their execution in Damascus and Beirut, and this 
day is still observoil in Syria in memory of the national martyrs. 

The Arab revolt, subsidized by the British, and helped especially 
by a genius, tho British mystery man and secret service agent, 
Colonel Lawrence, succcecUxl. the time the war ended, almost 
all tho Arab dominions of the Turks were under British control. 
The Turkish Empire had gone to pieces. 1 have told you that 
Mustafa Kernel, in his fight for Turkey's indo|)OJi<lcnro, never aimed 
at tho conquest of non-Turkish areas (except a jurt of Kurdistan). 
Very wisely ho stuck to Turkey proper. 

So after the war the future of those Arab countries had to bo 
decided. Tho victorious Allies, or rather tho British and the French 
Governments, piously declared about these countries that their aim 
was tho complete and deiinite eruanoh»aUon of tho p<^plos so long 
oppressed by the Turks, and the eetabriHbment of national govern* 
monts and odnunistrationH deriving thoir authority from the 
initiative ao<l free ohoice of the indigenous populations Those* 
two governments proceeded to realize this noble aim by sharing 
among themHolvos the greater part of those Arab areas. Mandates, 
tlio new way of acquiring territory by the imperialist Powers, with 
the blessing of the League of Nations, wore issued to France and 
England. France got Syria; England got Paleetino and Iraq. 
Tho Hojaz, the roost important part of Arabia, was put under 
Britain's prot^g^, the Shorif Htissein of Mecca. Thus, m spite of 
the promises made to create a single Arab State, these Arab terri* 
tones were split up into separate areas under different mandates, 
with one State, the Hejaz, outwardly independent, but really under 
the British. The Arabs were greatly disappointed at these parti¬ 
tions, and they refused to accept them as final. But more surprises 
and disappointments were in store for them, for the old imperialist 
policy ot division, in order to rule the more easily, was practised 
even within the limits of each mandate. It will be easier to consider 
each of these countries separately now. So I shall deal with the 
French mandate. Syria, fiW. 

Early in 1920 an Arab government under the Eznir Feisal (son 
of King Hussein of the BejM) was set up in Syria with the help of 
the British. A Syrian National Congress mot and adopted a demo¬ 
cratic constitution for a united Syria. But all this was a few 
months' show only, and in the summer of 1920, the French, with 
the League of Nations mandate for Syria in their pocket, came and 
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drove out Feissl and took forcible posseesion of the country. 
even taken aa a whole, is a small country with a population ot less 
than 3,000,000. But it proved to be a hornets' ncet for Uio French, 
for the Syrian Arabs, both Muslim and Christian, now that they 
had resolved on independence, refused to enhznit easily to the 
domination of another Power. There was continuous trouble, and 
local insurrections took place, and a huge French army was required 
in S^ia to carry on French rule. The French Government then 
tried the usual tactics of imperialism and sought to weaken Syrian 
nationalism by dividing up the country into even smaller States 
and giving importance to r^igious and minority differoncos. It was 
a deliberate policy, almost proclaimed otfioially, to divide in order 
to rule 

Syria, small as It was, was now split up into five separate States. 
On the western sea coast and near the Lebanon mountains, the 
State of Lebanon wan created. The znajority of the population 
hero consisted of a sect of Chi^tiaDs called the Moronitos, and the 
French gave them a special hiatus to win them over against tho 
Syrian Arabs. 

North of Lebanon, also along the coast, another little State was 
created in the mountains where some Muslim people, called the 
Alawin, lived. Farther north still, a third State, Alezandretta, 
was a^tablished; thiA adjoimtd Turkey and was largely Inhabited 
by Turkish^speakiiig )>ooplo. 

Thus Syria pro]>cr, as it now remained, was deprived of some of 
its most i(*rtile distriots and, what was much won30, completely cut 
oil from Uje soa. For thousands of years Syria had been one of tho 
gi'eat Mediterranean countries, and now this ancient alliance was 
broken up and it had to face the inhospitable desert. Even from 
this Syria another mountainous bit was cut off and made into a 
separate State, tho Jebel cd Druz, where a tribal people, the Drusces, 
lived. 

From the very beginning tho Syrians had not taken kindly to 
the French mandate. There had been (onflicta and big demon* 
Btrations, in which Arab women had taken part, and the Fi^ench 
had repressed these with a beav}' hand. The division of tho 
country, and the deliberate attempt to raise religious and minority 
problemB, made matters worse, and diteatisfaction grew. To put 
this down, the French, like the British in India, suppressed personal 
and political libertiee and covered the country with their emies and 
secret service men. They appointed as their officials loyal" 
Syrians who had no influence whatever with the people and who 
were generally regarded as ren^ades by their own countrymen. 
All this was done, of course, with the most pious of motives, and 
the French proclaimed that they considered it ** their duty to 
educate the Syrians to polftioal maturity and independence **—the 
phrase baa a familiar ring in India ! 

Matters were coming to a head, especially among the fighting 
and somewhat primitive people of the Jebel ed Drua (who are not 
unlike the tribes of our north*west frontier). The French Governor 
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played a dirty trick od the leaders of these Druzes. He invited 
them and then made them priBonera aod kept ibem aa hostages. 
Thin was in the summer of 1925, and immediately an iosurrection 
broke out in the Jobel ed Druz. This local revolt spread ail over 
the country, and became a general rising for Syrian freedom and 
unity. 

This war of Syrian independence was a remarkable affair. A 
small country, about the size of two or three districts in India, 
stood up to fight France, which was then the greatest militarv Power 
in the world. Of course the Syrians could not fight pitohed battles 
with the huge and well-equipf^ French armies, but they made it 
difficult for them to hold tne roral areas. Only the large towns 
wore in French possession, and even ihoso were often raid^ bv the 
Syrians. The hrench tried their utmost to terrorize the people by 
shooting down large numbers and burning down numerous villages. 
The famous old city of Damascun iiaelf was bombarded and largely 
destroyed in Octo^r 1D25. The whole of Syria was a military 
camp. In spite of all this the rising was not put down for two 
years. It was crushed at last by tho mighty French military 
machine, but the great sacrifices of the Syrians hod not been in 
vain, ^ey had established their right to freedom, and the world 
knew what stuff they wore made of. 

It is interesting to notice that while tho French tried to give a 
religious colouring to tho rising and tried to use the Christians 
against tho Druzes, tbo Syrians mode it quite clear that tliov fought 
for national froodon, and not for a roligious objective, (tight at 
tho beginning of tho iasuirection a provisional governmont was 
established in the Dmzu country, and this government issued a 
proclamation a])p6aling to the pooplo to Join tlio war of indopondonce 
and win the complete independence of Syria, one and indivisible 
. . . the free election of a Constituent Assembly to draft the oon> 
stitution, tho withdrawal of the foreign army of occupation, and 
the creation of a national army to guarantee security and apply the 
principles of the French Revolution and the Rights of Man So 
the French Government and tho French army triod to put down a 
people who were standing up for tho principles of the French 
revolution and the rights wmch it had proclaimed! 

Early in 1928 martiallaw was ended in Syria; also the censorship 
of the Press. Many political prisoners wore releasod. In accora- 
anoe with the demana of the nationaliete, a Constituent Assembly 
was convened in order to draw up the oonstitution. But tho French 
sowed the seeds of trouble by arranging for separate religious 
electorates (as in India now). Operate compartments wore created 
for Muslims, Greek Cathohes, Greek Orthodox Church, and Jews, 
and each voter was compelled to vote for one of his own religious 
group. A curious and revealing situation arose in Damascus. 
The leader of the nationalists was a Protestant Christian. Being a 
Protestant, be did not fall into any of the special electorates, an<i 
could not therefore be elected, al&ough be was one of the most 
popular men in Damascus. The Muslims, who bail ten seats, 
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offered to give up one seat, eo that it znight be given to the 
Protestants, but toe French Government would not agree. 

In spite of aU theso attempts of the French, the nationalists 
oontrolled the Constituent Assembly, and they drafted a constitution 
for an independent and sovezeign State. Syria was to be a republic 
in which aU authority was derived fnm the people. There was no 
reference in this draft constitution to the French or thmr mandate. 
The French protested at this, but the Assembly would not budge 
an inch, and a tussle went on for many months. At last the Fren^ 
High Commissioner suggested that the draft constitution should be 
adopted with just one transitional clause to tho effect that during 
the continuance of tho mandate no article in the constitution should 
be applied so as to oonfiiot with France's obligations under tho 
mandate. This was rather vague, but still it was a great climb down 
for the French. The Constituent Assembly, however, would not 
agree even to this. The French Government thereupon, in May 
1930, dissolved this Assembly and at the same time proclaimed the 
constitution drafted by it, with the addition of their transitional 
clause. 

So S 3 ^a proper had siioccedod in obtaining much that it wanted, 
and yet it bad not compromised or given up a single one of its 
demands. Two things remained : tho ending of the mandate, with 
which would go the transitional clause, and the larger question of 
Syrian unity. Otherwise the constitution itself is a progressive 
one, and designed for a perfectly free country. The Syrians showed 
themselves brave and detormined fighters during the mat insur- 
reotion, and afterwards os equally determined and persistent 
negotiators, refusing to modify or qualify in any way their demand 
for full freedom. 

In November 1933 France offered a treaty to the Syrian Chamber 
of Deputies. This Chamber bad been packed and consisted of a 
majority of mod orates favourable to tho French Government. In 
apite of this, the treaty was rejected by the Chamber. This was 
duo to France itisisting on oontiuuing the existing partition of Syria 
into five States, and on maintaining camps, barracks, aerodromes, 
and military forces in Syria. 

Note {October) 1938: 

The Nazi Mumph in Czechoslovakia, and the increasing domitts- 
tiun of Europe by Germany and her demand for colonies, have 
brought about a new situation all over the world. France has 
sunk back into the second rank of Powers and can hardly maintain 
for lone a vast overseas empire. The difficult situation in Palestine 
has led to suggestions that Syria and Palestine and Trans^Jordan 
might be unit^ togeth^ in an Arab federation. 
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PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN 

May 29» 1933 

AD.TOIKINO Syria is Pftlestdne, for which the British QoTemraetit 
holds a mandate from the League of Nations. This is an even smaller 
country, with a total population of less than a million, but it attracts 
a great deal of attention bocauso of its old history and aai^ociationfl. 
For it is a holy land for tho Jews as woll as Christians and, to some 
extent, eren the Muslims. The people inhabiting it are pre¬ 
dominantly Muslim Arabs, and they demand freedom and unity with 
their fellow-Arabs of Syria. But British policy has created a spooial 
minority problem hore-^ that of the Jews—and the Jews side with 
the British and oppose (he freodoin of Palestine, as they fear that 
this would mean Arab rule. Tho two pull diiTeront ways, and (in¬ 
flicts necessarily occur. On the Arab side are numbers, on the other 
side great financial rosouroes and the world-wide organization of 
Jewry, So England pits Jewish religious nationalism oguinst Arab 
nationalism, and makes it appear that her presence is necessary to 
act as an arbitrator and to keen the poace between the two. It is 
the same old game which we have seen in other countries under 
imwriaJist domination; it is curious how often it U repeated. 

Tbo Jews are a Tory remarkable people. Originally they wore a 
smalt tribe, or several tribes, in Palestine, and Ihctir early story is 
told in the Old Testament of the Bible. Rather conceited they wore, 
thinking themselves the Cliomm People. But this is a conceit in 
which nearly all people have indulged. They wore repeatedly 
oonqiiere<] and suppressed and enslaved, and some of uie most 
beautiful and moving poems in English are the songH and lamente 
of these Jews as given in the authorized translation of the Bible. 
1 suppose in the original Hebrew they are equally, or even more, 
boautiful. 7 shall give you just a few lines from one of the Psalms:— 

By tbo waters of Babylon we eat down and wept: when wc 
remembered thoe, O Sion. 

Ax for our harps wc lionged them up : upon tho trees that are 
therein. 

For they that led us away capUvo required of us then a song, and 
melody, in our heuvinees : Sing us one of the songs of Sion. 

How shall we xing tho Lord's song: in a strange land 1 

If I forgot thee. O Jerusalem: lot my right hand forget her 

n I 3o not remombor thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth : yea, if I prefer not Jerusalem in my mirth.** 

These Jews were finally dispersed all over the world. They had 
no home or nation, and oTorywhore they went they wore troatod as 
unwelcome and undesirable strancers. They were made to live in 
special areas of cities, apart from the others—ghettos *’ these areas 
were oallod-^^so that they might not pollute others. Sometimes 
they were made to put on a special drcMW. They were humiliated, 
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reviled, tortured, and maaeacrod: the very word *' Jew '* became a 
word of abuse, a Bynon>in for a mber aad a graemoff moneyOcDder. 
And yet these amazing people not only Burvtvod aU tine, but managed 
to keep their radai and cultural characteristice, and prospered 
and produced a host of great men. To-day they hold leMing 
positioDS as scientists, statesmen, literary men, financiers, busmess 
men, and even the greatest eocialiste and communists liave been 
Jews. Most of them, of course, are far from prosperous; they 
crowd in the cities of eastern Europe and, from time to time, s\xSw 

pogroms or massacres. These people without home or country, 
and especially the poor among them, have never ceasod to dream of 
old Jerusalem, which appears to their imaginations greater and more 
magnifioenl than it ever wiks in fact. Zion they call Jerusalem, a 
kind of promised land, and Zionisui is this call of the post which 
pulls them to Jerusalen\ and PaJastinc. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century this Zionist movement 
took gradual shape as a colonizing movement, and many Jews went 
to settle in Palestine. There was also a renaissance of the Hebrew 
language. During the World War the HriUsh armies invaded 
Palestine anfl, as they woro marching on Jerusalem, the British 
OovernmeDt made a declaration in November 1917, called the 
Halibnr Declaration. They deolare<l that it was their intention to 
establish a Je>nHh National H(»me *’ in Palestine. This declaration 
was made to win the good will of intomational Jewry, and this 
was important from the money point of view, it was welcomed by 
Jews, But there was one litilo drawback, one not unimportant 
fact Boems to have been ov^lookcd. Paloetine was not a wilderness, 
or an empty, uninhabited place. It was already somebody else's 
homo. So that this generous gesture of the British Government was 
really at the expense of the people who alroa^ly lived in Palestine, 
and these people, including Aral^, non-Arabs, Muslims, Christians, 
and, in fact, everybody who was not a Jew, protested vigorously at 
the declaration. It was really an economic queetion. Thoso people 
felt that the Jews would compete with them in all activities and, with 
the great wealth behind them, would become the economic masters 
of the country; they were afraid tliai the Jews would take the bread 
out of their mouths and the land from the peasantry. 

The story of Palestine ever since has been one of conflict between 
Arabs and Jews, with the British Government siding with one or the 
other as occasion demanded, but generally supporting the Jews. 
The country has been treated as a British colony with no self-govern¬ 
ment. The Arabs, supported by the Christians and other non- 
Jewish pe^les, have demanded eelf-determioation and complete 
f r oo dom. xhey have taken strong objection to the mandate and to 
freeh immigrante on the ground that there is no room for more. As 
Jewish immigrants hare pourod in, their fear and anger have 
increased. They (the Antbe) have declared that Zionism bad been 
an aooomplioe of British imperialism; roeponsiblo Zionist leaders 
had ooDstantlv urged what an advant^e a strong Jewish National 
Home would be to the RagliiA in guaitiing the lotd to India, just 
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because it was a counteracting force to Arab national aspirations ”, 
How India crops up in odd places ! 

The Arab Congress decided to non*co-oporato with the British 
(vovornincnt and to boycott tlie elections to a IjegislatiTe Council 
which the British were forming. This boycott woe very successful, 
and the Council oould not be formed. Toe policy of non-co-opera* 
tion of a kind laetod for seTeral yearb; than it weakened to some 
extent and some groups gave partial oo*operation to the British. 
Even so, the BritM oould not get an elective council, and the High 
Commismoner governed as an all-powerful sultan. 

In 1028 the different Arab groups again united in the Arab 
Congress and demanded a democratic parliamontary system of 
government ** as of right They further very bravely stated that 
* the people of Palestine cannot and will not tolerate the present 
absolute colonial system of government An interesting feature 
of this new wave of Arab nationalism was the stress laid on oconomio 
questions. This is always a sign of a growing appreciation of the 
realities of the situation. 

In August 1929 there were big Arab Jew riots. The real cause 
was Arab bitterness and fear due to the growing wealth and numbers 
of the Jews, os well as the Jewish opposition to Arab demands ibr 
freedom. The immediate cause, however, was a dispute about tbo 

Wailing Wall as it is called. This is part of the wall which 
surrounded Herod's temple in old times, and is thus sacred to the 
Jews, who look upon it as a monument of the days when they were a 
great people. Subsequently a mosque was built there, and this wall 
was made part of the structure. The Jews say their prayers near 
this wall and, especially, recite their lamentations in a loud voice— 
hence the name the ” Wailing Wall The Muslims object to this 
practice near a part of one of their most famous moequee. 

After the rioU were put down, the struggle continued in other 
ways, and the curious part of it is that the A^bs bad the full support 
of all Christian churches in Palestine. Both Muslims and Cbristians 
thus joined together in great strikes and demonstrations. Even 
women took a promiuent part. This shows that the real trouble 
was not religious, but economic condict between the newcomers and 
the old rosidenU. The League of Nations strongly critieixod the 
British administration for its faiiuro to fulfil its mandatory duties, 
and osnecially for having fmled to prevent the rioL^ of 1929. 

8o Palestine continues to bo practically a British colony, and in 
some ways worse even than a tull*flodg<^ colony, and the British 
are continuing this state of alTairs by playing the Jew against the 
Arab. It is full of British officials, and all the ^h posts are occupied 
by them. As usual with British dependencies, very little has been 
done for education, in spite of the strong desire of the Arabs for 
it. The Jews, with their great financial resources, have fine 
schools and colleges. The Jewish population is already nearly a 
quarter of the Muslim population, and their ecom^mic power is far 
greater. They seem to look forward to the day when they will be 
the dominant community in Palestine. The Arabs tried to gain their 
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co-operation in the etni^le for national freedom and domocratio 
go Ter nmeot»bu t they rejected t hese advaooee. They have preferred 
to take sided with the foreign ruling Power, and have thus helped it 
to keep back freedom from the majority of the people. It is not 
surprising that this majority, comprising the Atom chiefly and also 
the Christians, bitterly resent this attitude of the Jews. 

Tbans-Johdan 

Adjoining Palos tine, across the river Jordan, is yet another little 
State, a post-war creation of the British. This is called Trans¬ 
jordan. It is a tiny area, bordering on the desert and lying between 
Syria and Arabia. The total pojmlation of the State is about 
300,000, barely equal to a*moderate-fiizcd city ( The British Govern¬ 
ment could have easily joined it on to Palestine, but imperial policy 
always prefers division to consolidation. This State plays an 
important part as a step in the overland and air route to India. It 
is also a usoiul border State between the desert and the fertile lands 
leading to the sea on the west. 

Small as the State is, the same sucecKsion of events takes place 
there as in the larger adjoining countries. There is the popular 
demand for a democratic parliament which is not agreed to, demon¬ 
strations suppressed, censorship, doportationa of loaders, boycotts 
of government measures, and so on. The British cleverly made the 
Emir Abdullah (another son of King Hussein of the Hejaz and 
brother of Feisal) the ruler of Trans-Jordan, a pup))et ruler entirely 
under their control. But be is useful in sorooning the British from 
the people. He gets the blame for much that happens, and be is 
very unpopular. Trans-Jordan under Abdullah is in fact something 
like the many small Indian States we have. 

In theory tho State is independent, but by a treaty which Abdullah 
signed with the British in 192b, all manner of military and other 
privileges are given to Britain. Trans-Jordan, in fact, becomes part 
of the British Empire. This is another instance, on a small scale, 
of tho now type of indepcndonco which flouriabee under the British. 
This treaty and goneralV this state of affairs is bitterly resented by 
the people, both Muslim and Christian. The agitation against the 
treaty w*a8 suppressed, even the newspapers supporting it being for¬ 
bidden, and, as I have mentioned above, the lexers being deported. 
Thereupon opposition increased, and a National Congress met and 
adoptea a National Pact and denounced the treaty. When the 
electoral roll for the new elections was being prepared, it was 
boycotted by the overwhelming majority of the people. Abdullah 
and the British, however, managed to gather together a few supporters 
to make a show ratifleation of the treaty. 

Ihirlng the troubles in Palestine in 1920 there were great demon¬ 
strations in Trans-Jordan against the British and the Balfour 
Declaration. 

I go on writing to you, at great length, of happenings in different 
countries, and they seem to be the same tale ropeatM again and 
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again. J do so to make yon realize tliat we taTe not to deal so muoh 
with national pecuIiaritieB, as all of ns are apt to imagine in our 
res^ctire countries, as with world forces, with an awakening 
oationaliRin all over the Kast, and with the same technique of 
imperialism to combat it. As nationalism grows and advanoes, the 
tactics of inipeiialiem change slightly; there is an outward attempt 
to appease and giye in so far as forma are concoroed. Meanwhile, as 
this national struggle progresses in the different countries, the social 
struggle, the class conflict between different classes in each country, 
also grows more obvious, and the feudal, and to some extent the 
possessing, classes side more and more with the imperialist Power. 

NcU (Ocicber 1936): 

The triangular conflict In Palestine between Arab Nationalism, 
Jewish Zionism, and Britiah Impmaliam baa continued and grown 
more and more desperate. The triumph of the Nazis in Germany 
drove out vast numbers of Jews from Central Europe, and the 
Jewish pressure on Palestine increased. This intensified the 
apprehensions of the Aralm that they would bo submerged in floods 
of Jewish immigration and that Palestine would be dominated by the 
Jews. The Arabs fought against this, and some of them took to 
terrorist activities. Later some of the extromer Zionists retaliated 
in kind. 

In April 1936 the Palestine Arabs declared a general strike which 
lasted for nearly six months, in spite of every attempt by the British 
authorities, through military force and reprisals, to crush it. Huge 
oonccntralien camps grew up after the woU*known Nazi pattern. 
Failing in this endeavour, the government appointed a Royal Com* 
mission to inquire into Palestine affairs. This Commission reported 
that the mandate hod beou a failure and should bo surrondered, 
and suggested a partition of the country into three areas—a large 
area under Arab control, a small one near tho sea under Jewish 
control, and a third area, including Jorusalem, under direct British 
oontrol. This scheme of partition was objected to by almost every* 
body, Arab and Jew, but many of the Jews were prepared to work it. 
The Arabs, however, would havo nothing to do with it, and their 
national resistance grew. During the lost few months this has token 
the form of a vast national movement, aggressively hostile to British 
rule, and gradually displacing it in large areas of Palestiz^, which 
passed under the oootrol of the Arab Nationalists. The British 
Government has sent fresh armies for the re-conquest of tlie country, 
and a state of terror and frightfulnoes exists there. 

Tho Arabs unfortunately kidulgod in a great deal of terrorism. To 
some extent the Jews did likewise against the Arabs. The British 
Government has pursued and is pursuing a ruthless policy of destruo 
tiOD and killing, thereby seeking to crush the national struggle for 
freedom. Methods which are oven worse than those employed in 
tho Black and Tan era in Ireland arc boing practised in Palestine, and 
a heavy censorship hides them from the rest of the wcvld. Yet 
what oomes through is bad enough. 1 have just read of Arab 
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Buspecte ’* being horded together by the Britiah military forces in 
huge barbed-wire onclosuree called iron cagee, each of thoHe 
" cages ” bolding 50 to 400 prisoners, who are M by their relations, 
literally like animals in a oace. 

Meanwhile the whole Arab world is aflame with indignation, and 
the East, Muslim and non-Muslioi alike, hae boon deeply affected by 
this brutal attempt to crush a pooplo struggling for their freedom. 
These people have committed many wTong and terroristic deeds, 
but it must be remembered that they are eeaentiatly fighting for 
national freedom and have been cruelly euppreesed by the forces of 
British imperialism. 

It is a tragedy that two oppressed peoples—the Arabs and the 
Jews—should como into ooniliot with oacb other. Every one must 
have 83 anpathy for the Jews in the terrible trials thoy are passing 
through in Europe, where vast numbers of them have ^oome homo* 
less wanderors, unwanted in any country. One can understand them 
boing attract^ to Palestine. And it is a fact that the Jewish 
immigrants tlieru have improved tho country, introduced industries, 
and raised standards ol living. But wo must remombor that 
Palestino is c.sHcntially an Arab country, and must remain so, and 
the Arabs must not l^ crushed and suppressed in their own homo- 
lan<ls. The two peoidee could well co-operate togaibor In a free 
Palcstino, witliout encroaching on each otlier's legitimate interests, 
and help in building up a progresHive country. 

Unfortunately PalcstiiK), being on the sea and air route to India 
and the East, is a vital factor in tho Britinh Impenal sohemo. and 
•lews and Arabs have both been exploited to further this scheme. 
Tho future is uneortain. 'llie old scheme of ])artition is likely to 
tail through and a larger Arab federation with a Jewish autonomous 
oQclavo is in the air. It is certain, however, that Arab nationalism 
in Palofitino will not be crushed, and the future of tho country can 
only be built up on the stable foundation of Arab-Jew co-operation 
and the elimination of imperialistn. 
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I HAVB been writing to you about the Arab oountries, but 1 have 
not 80 far dealt with the fountain-head of the Arabic language and 
culture and the birthplace of Islam, Antbla itself. The source of 
Arab civilization though it was, it has remaiBcd backward and 
medieval, and has been far outatripped, aooording to the tents of 
our modern civilization, by tho neighbouring Arab countries-^ 
Egypt, Syria, Pak^lino, and Iraq. Arabia is an enormous country; 
in size and area it is about two-thirds as big as India. And yet the 
population of the whole country is eetimatod to 4,000,000 or 
5,000,000 0 Dly-*‘that is, about oue-seventieth or one-eightieth of the 
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population of India. It is obvioua from this that it is very thinly 
populated; mo&t of it is indeed a desert, and it was because of this 
that it escaped the attentions of greedy adventurers in the past, and 
remained a relic of medievalism, without railways or telegraphs or 
telephones or the like, in the midst of a changing world. It was 
largely inhabited by wandering nomad tribes—the Bedouins they 
are caiiod—and they travelled across the desert sands on their swift 
camels, the ** ships of tlio desert and on the backs of their beantiftil 
Arab horses, known the world over. They lived a patriarchal life 
which had changed little in 1000 years. The World War changed all 
this, as it changed many other things. 

If you will look at the map vou will find that the great Arabian 
peninsula lios between the Rm Sea and the Persian Uulf. To the 
south of it lies the Arabian Sea, to the north lie Palestine and Trans* 
Jordan and the Syrian desert, and to the north-east the groou and 
fertile valleys of Iraq. Along tho west coast, bordering the lied 
Soa, lies tho land of Hejaz, which is the cradle of Islam, containing 
the holy cities Mecca and Medina and tho port, Jeddah, where 
thousands of pilgrims land every voar on their way to Mecca. In 
tlie centre of Ar^ia and towards the oast up to tho Persian Gulf lios 
Nejd. The Hejaz and Nejd are the two main divisions of Arabia. 
In the south-west lies Vernon, known from tho old Roman times as 
Arabia Felix, Arabia the Fortunate, the Happy, because it was 
fertile and fruitful, in contrast with the rest, which was largely 
barren and desert. This }>art is, as one would expect, thickly 
populated. Almost at the south-western tip of Arabia lies Adon, a 
British possession and a port of call for ships passing between E^t 
and West. 

Before tbo World War nearly the whole country was under 
Turkish control or ackuow)edgi» Turkish ovorlordahip. But in 
Nojd the Emir Ibn Saud was g^ually emerging os an independent 
ruler and was spreading out by conquest to the rersian Gulf. This 
was in the years preooding the war. Ibn Saud was the head of a 
particular community or sect of Muslims known as Wahabis, which 
was founded in the eighteenth century by Abdul Wabab. This was 
really a reform morement in Islam, eomething like the Puritans in 
Christianity. The Wahabis were against many ceremonies and the 
saint*worship that had become so popular with the Muslim massee, in 
the form of worship of tombs and wlmt were supposed to be the relics 
of holy men. The Wahabis called this idolatry, just as the Puritana 
of Europe had called the Roman Catholics, who worshipped the 
images and relics of saints, idolaters. Thus, even apart from political 
rivalry, there was a reli^ous feud between the Wahabis and tho 
other Muslim sects in Arabia. 

During the World War Arabia became a hotbed of British intngw, 
and British and Indian money was lavishly spent in subsidizing 
and bribing the various Arab ohiofs. AU manner of promises were 
made to them, and they were encouraged to revolt against Turkey. 
Sometimes two rival chiefs, who were fighting each other, were both 
receiving British subsidies I The British succeeded in getting the 
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Sherif Huaseio of Mecca to raiee the Arab standard of revolt. 
Huasein'e importance consisted in tiie fact that he was a deeoendant 
of the Prophet Mohammad, and was therefore greatly respected. 
Hussein was promised by the British the kin^oxn of a united Arabia. 

Ibn Saud was cleverer. He got himacli recognized as an inde* 
pendent BOTereign by the Britiah, accepted a tidv little sum of £5000 
or about Bs. 70,000 per month from them, ana promised to remain 
neutral. SO| while others were fighting, he consolidated his position 
and strengthened it, to some extent with the help of British gold. 
The Shorif Hussein was becoming unpopular in tslamio countries, 
including India, because of his rebellion against the Sultan of Turkey, 
who was also then the Caliph. Ibu S^d, quietly remain!^ 
neutral, took full advantage of changing conditions and slowly built 
up a reputation for himself of being strong man of Islam. 

In the south was Yemen. The Imam, or ruler, of Yemen re« 
mained loyal to the Turks right through the war. But he was cut 
ofi from the scene of operatiooB and could not do much. After 
Turkey's defeat he b^tame independent. Yemen is still an 
independent State. 

The end of the war found England dominating Arabia and trying 
to use both Hussein and Ibn Saud as her tools. Ibn Saud was too 
clever to allow himself to be exploited. The Sherif HuHseio'e family, 
however, suddenly blossomed out in full glory, backed as it was by 
llritish force. Hussein himself became ^ng of the Hejaa; one of 
bis sons, Feisal, became ruler of Syria; and another son, Abdullah, 
was made by the British the nilor of the small new state Trans- 
Jordan. The ^ory w'os short-lived, for, as wc liave seen, Feisal was 
driven out of Syria by Uie French, and llussoln's kingship vanished 
away before the advancing Wahabis of Ibn Saud. Feisal, having 
joined the unemployed again, was provided by the British with the 
rulerabip of Iraq, reigning there by the grace of liis patrons. 

During the brief period of Hussein's kingship ot the Hejaz, the 
Turkish Parliament at Angora abolished the Caliphate in 1024. 
There was no Caliph, and Hussein, greatly daring, jumped on to the 
empty throne and proclaimed himself ^e Cali|^ of Islam. Ibn 
SaiM saw that his time had come, and he appealed both to Arab 
nationalism and to Musbm mtemationalism against Hussein. He 
stood out as the champion of Islam against an ambitious usurper, 
and with the help of ca^ul propaganda managed to gain the good 
will of Muslims in other countries. The Khilafat Committee in 
India sent him their good wishes. Se«ng whioh way the wind was 
blowing, and realizing that the horse they had so far banked was not 
likely to win, the British quietly withdrew th«r support of Hussein. 
Their subsiibes were stopped, and poor Hussein, who hod been 
promised so much, was kut almost friendless and helj^ess before a 
powerful and advancing enemy. 

Within a few mont^, in October 1924, the Wahabis Mitered 
Mecca and, in acoordanoo with their puritan faith, destroyed tome 
tombs. There was a good doaJ of cou^mation in Muslim countries 
at this deatniction; even in India much feeling was aroused. Next 
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ye4r Medina and Jeddah fell to Ibn Sand, and HuBsein and his 
family were driTen away from the Heju. Early in 1926 Ibu Saud 
proolaimed himself King of tbo Hejac. In order to oonsolidate his 
new position and to keep the good will of Muslims abroad, he held an 
Islamio World Con g r ooQ at Hec^ca in June 1926, to which be invited 
representative MusOms from other oouutnee. Ap]>arently he had no 
desire to beo^me Caliph, and in any event he was not hkely to be 
accepted as such by laiw numbm of Muslima because of his 
Wahabism. King Fuad of Egypt, whose anti-national and despotio 
roootd we have already examined, was keen on boooming the Caliph, 
but nobody would have him, not even his own people of Egypt. 
Hussein, after bis defeat, had abdicated from the Cabpbatc he 1^ 
assumed. 

The Islamic Congress held at Mocca did not come to any important 
decision, and it was perhaps not meant to do so. It was a device 
adopted by Ibn Saua to strengthen bis position, especially before 
loretm Poworo. Indian representativee of tbo KiiUalat Committee, 
and I think Maulana Mohammad Ali was one of them, returned 
disappointed and angry with Ibn Sand. Bat this did not make 
much difference to him. IIo bad exploited the Indian Kbilafat Com¬ 
mittee when ho wanted iU help, easd now he could well do without 
its ffood will. 

Ion 8aud was soon master of nearly the whole country with the 
exception oi Yemen, which continued as an independent State under 
its old Jmauj. But for this corner in the soutb-wost, be was lord of 
Arabia and he took the title of King of Neid, thus becoming a double 
king, King of Hejaz and King of Me]d, Foreign Powers recognised 
Ids independence, and foreigners were not allowed any special 
privileges, as they are in Egypt still. Indeed, they could not oven 
take wines and other alcoholic drinks. 

Ibn Saud had enooeeded as a soldier and a fighter. He now set 
himself the much harder task of adapting his State to modem con¬ 
ditions. From the patriarchal stage it woe to lump into the modern 
world. It appears that Ibn Saud has mot witb considerable success 
in this task also, aD<l has thus shown to the world that he is a far- 
seeing statesman. 

Bis first success was in the putting down of internal disorder. 
Within a very short the groat caravan axMi pilgrim routes were 
perfectly safe. This was a great triumph, and was naturally wel¬ 
comed by the large numbers of pilgrims who had bo far often bed to 
face robbe^ on the highways. 

An even more striking success was the settling of the nomad 
Bedouins. He started these dettlements even before his conquest 
of the Hejaz, and in this way he laid the foundations of a modern 
State. It was not easy to settlo the restless and wandering and 
freedom-loving Bedouins, but Ibn Saud baa largely succeeded. 
The administration of the State baa boen improved in many ways, 
an d aeroplanes and motoiu and telephones and many other Hymbols 
of modem civilization have appeared. Slowly but surely the Uojaz 
is becoming modemieed. But it is not an easy matter to jump 
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from tho Middle Ages to the preeoiit and the greatest difficulty 
lies in changi^ people’s ideas. This new progress and change were 
not to tho liking of many of the Arabs; the new-fangled machinery 
of the West^ their engines and motors and aeroplanes, struck them 
as the inventions of the evil one. They protested against these 
innovations, and they even rose against Ibn Baud in 1929. Ibn 
Baud tried to win^them over by tact and argument, and succeeded 
with many. Some continued in their revolt, and were defeated by 
Ibn Saud. 

Another difficulty then faced Ibn Saud, but this was a difficulty 
which all the world had to face. From 1930 onwards thero has been 
a tremendous slump in trade everywhere. The great industrial 
countrioa of tho West have felt this most, and are still struggling in 
its ever-tigbtoniog grip. Arabia has little to do with world trade, 
but the slump m^e itself felt in another way. Tho chief source of 
revenue of Ibn Saud has boon the income derived from the great 
annual pilgrimage to Mecca. About 100,000 pilgrims from foreign 
countries used to visit Mecca every year. In 1030 there was a 
sudden drop to 40,000 and tho fall con tin nod in subsequent years. 
This resulted in a com])lote upsetting of the economic structure of tho 
State, and thero was great misery in many parts of Arabia. The 
lack of money has handicapped Ibn Saud in many ways and put a 
stop to many of his schemes of reform. Ho would not give con* 
cessions to foreigners, for he rightly feared that foreign exploitation 
of the country’s resources would lead to an increase of foreign 
influence. And this would mean foreign interference and a lessoning 
of indopondenco. His fears were perfectly justified, for most of the 
iUs from which colonial dependent countries have suffered have ariiiien 
from this foreign exploitation. Ibn Saud preferred poverty and 
freedom to a measure of progress and richee tninue freedom. 

The pressure due to the trade slump, however, led Ibn Saud to 
revise bis policy a little, and he began to give some concessions to 
foroignm. But even so he was careful to safeguard his independence, 
and conditions were laid down for this. For the present concessions 
are only to be given to foreign Muslim groups. Thus one of the first 
concessions to be given was to an Indian Muslim group of capitalists 
for the building of a railway between the port, J^d^, and Meoca. 
This railway is a tremendous thing in Arabia, for it revolutionizes 
the annual pilgrimage. It not only benefits the pilgrims, but also 
helps greatly in modernizing the Arabs’ outlook. 

I have already told you in a previons letter of the one railway 
which exists at present in Arabia —the Hejaz Railway, which connects 
Medina to the Baghdad Itailway in Aleppo in Syria. 

I have mentioned in tho early part of this letter that Yemen in the 
south* west was known as Arabia Felix. As a matter of fact this 
name was also ^plied to a groat part of Southern Arabia, stretching 
almost to the PerRian GuIl But the name is most inappropriate 
for this area, as it is an inhospitable desert. Perhaps It was not 
known sufficientlv in the pa^t, and thus a mistake was made. Till 
recently it was unknown territory, one of the few places on Iheeartli's 
surface which had not been ebar^ and mappea out. 
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IRAQ AND THE VIRTUES OF AERIAL BOMBING 

June 7, 1933 

Ohb Arab country remaina for us to consider. This is Iraq or 
Mesopotamia, the rich and fertile land between the two rivers, the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, the land of old story, of Baghdad and 
Harounol^Rashid and the Arabian Nights. It lies between Persia 
and the Arabian desert; to the south is its priiici|»l port Basra, 
a little way up the river from the Persian Qulf; in tne north it 
touches Turkov. Iraq and Turkoy meet in Kurdistan, the area 
Inhabited by the Kurds. Most of those Kurds are in Turkey now, 
and I have told vou of tbolr struggle for freedom against tlie Turks. 
But many Kurds aro in Iraq also, and they form an important 
minority there. Mosul, which was long a bone of contention 
between Turkoy and England, now lies in this northorn Kurdish area 
of Iraq, which moans that it is under British control. Near Mosul 
lie the ruins of ancient Ninoveh of the Assyrians. 

Iraq was one of the countriee for which England received a 

mandate from the Leoa^o of Nations, a mandate " being, in 
the pious language of the iMne, a ** sacrod trust of civilization 
on l^hair of Uiu Looguo of Naiiuns. The idea was that the in¬ 
habitants of the mandated territory were not advancfid enough or 
capable of looking after tboir own interoste, and ^>'eTO therefore to be 
helped in doing so by tlie great Powers. A comparable procedure 
perhaps would be to appoint a tiger to look after the interests of a 
number of cows or doer. Those mandates wore supposed to be givon 
at the desire of the people concerned. The mandates of the countries 
freed from Turkish rule in weetom Asia fell to the lot of England and 
France. The governments of these two countries declared, aa I 
have already told you, that their sole aim woe the complete and 
dehiiile emancipation of the peoples . . . and the establishment of 
national governments and administrations deriving their authority 
from the initiative sjid free choice of the indigenous populations 
What steps have boon token to realize this noble aim during the 
last dozen years, we have briefly seen so far in Syria, Palestine and 
Trans-Jordan, where there were repeoteti disturbances and non- 
co-oporation and boycott. The '* initiative and free choice " of the 
people were then encouraged by shooting them down, deporting and 
exiling their leaders, suppressing their newspapers, dostroyit^ their 
cities and villages, ana often proclaiming martial law. There is 
nothing novel in such happenings. Imperialist Powers have 
indulged in violence and destruction and terrorism the earliest 
days of historic record. The novel feature of the modem ty]>e of 
imperialism is its attempt to hide its terrorism and exploitation 
b^nd pious phrases about trusteeship and the '* good of the 
masses and the training of baokward peoples in self-government ’’ 
and the like. They shoot and kill and destroy only for the good of 
the people shot down. This hypocrisy may be perhaps a sign of 
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advance, for hypocxi^ is a tribute to virtue* and it shows that the 
truth IS not lik^, and is therefore wrapped up in these ooiaforting 
and deluding phrases, and thus hidden away. But somehow this 
sanctimonious hypocrisy seems far worse than the brutal truth. 

Let us now see now the wishes of the inbabitaate were given effect 
to in Iraq, and how this country has inarched to freedom under the 
British mandate. During the World War the English bod made 
Iraq, or Uesopotamia as it used to be called then, their base for 
operations against Turkey. They flooded the country with British 
and Indian troops. They suffered one big defeat in April 1916, 
when a British army under General Townahend had to surrender to 
the Turks at Kutal-Amara. There was terrible waste and mis* 
management in the whole of the Mesopotamian campaign, and as the 
Indian Government was largely responsible for this, it catno in for 
a groat deal of strong criricism for its inefficienoy and stupidity. 
However, tho great resources of the British told in the long run, 
and they drove the Turks north and captured Baghdad and later 
almost reached Mosul. At the end of ^e war the whole of Iraq 
was under British military occupation. 

The first reaction of the grant of the Iraq mandate to England was 
seen early in 1920. There were strong protests against this, and the 
protoste soon developed into disturbances, and the disturbances into 
a robolljon, which spread to Uie whole country. It is a curious and 
interesting fact that this first half of 1920 saw more or less simuh 
taneous disturbances in Turkey, Egypt, 8}Tia, Palestine, Iraq, and 
Persia. Even in India in those days noD^co^oporation was in the air. 
The rebellion in Iraq was ultimately crUHbod, largely with the help 
of troops from India, ft has long boon the function of tho Indian 
Army to do tho dirty work of British imperialism, and because of 
this, our country has l>ecn made sufficiently unpopular in the Middle 
East and elsewhere. 

The Iraq rebellion was put down by the British^artly by force 
and partly bv assurances of future mdepcndonce. Iley established 
a provisional government with. Arab mimsters, but behind each 
minifitor was a British advisor, who was the real power. Even 
these tame and nominated ministers proved to be too aggressive for 
British liking. British plans demanaod a complete su^rvicnoe of 
Iraq, and some of the ministers refused to be parties to this. There^ 
fore, in April 1921 the British arrested and exiled the leading 
minister, &yyid Talib Shah, who was the ablest of the lot, and 
another step was thus taken in preparing the country for inde¬ 
pendence. In the summer of 1921, Foisal, the eon of Hussein of the 
Hsjaz, was brou^t over by the British and presented to the Iraqis 
as their future aing. Feisal, you will remember, was just then 
unemployed, as his Syrian venture had collapsed b^ore the French 
attack. He was a goM friend of the British, and had taken a leading 
part in the Arab revolt against Turkey during the World War. 
ne was thus hkely to be more amenable to British plans than the 
looal ministers had so far been. The ** notablce the rich middle 
class and other leading pereonalities, agreed to have Feisal as king 
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on oondition that the goyemment tras a oonsittutional one with a 
demooratio parliamont. They bad little choice in the matter. 
What they wanted was a real parliament, and as Feisal was likely to 
be king anyhow, they made tliis pekfliament a condiUon. The ])oople 
generally were not consulted. So Feiaal became king in A uguat 19^1. 

But tnis was no solution of the problem, for the uaqi people were 
Tory much opposed to the British mandate and wanted complete 
independence and then unity with the other Arab countries. Agita¬ 
tion and demonstrations continuod, and matters came to a head a 
;^'oar later, in August 1D22. The British authorities then gave a 
^rther lesson in independence to the Iraqis. The British High 
Commissioner, Sir Percy Cox, put an end to the power of the King 
(who was ill then) as well as tliat of the ministry and of the council 
which Iraq had been giyon, and took full charge of the govomment 
himself, in fact he became the absolute dictator, and he enforced 
his will and suppressod disturbances with the help of British forces, 
and especially the British Air Force. Tbo old story, which we find 
every^^'horc with variations—India, Egypt, Syria, etc.—was re¬ 
peated. Nationalist nenspapetH wore susi>on<l^, the parties were 
disHoWod, leaders were exiled, and British aeroplanes with their 
homhs eHtabiishod the might of the British Empire. 

Again this was no solution of the problem. After a few roonths 
8 ir Percy Cox ])ermjttod tho King and the ministry to function out¬ 
wardly, and got tliom to agree to a treaty with Britain. AssuranccM 
were again given that England would help Iraq to independenoe, and 
even make her a member of the League of Nations. Behind these 
beautiful and comforting promises lay the solid fact that the Iraq 
Ooveniment was made to agree to run the administration with the 
help of British officers, or those ajmroveil by Britain. This treaty of 
October 1922 was made over the beads of the people, and was con¬ 
demned by tbom. It was pointed out that the Arab Government 
was a sham and that the real power continued to be the British 
authority. The leaders decided to boycott tho elections to the 
National Constituent Assembly, which was called to draw up the 
future constitution. This non-oo-operation was successful and tho 
Assembly could not meet. Thore were also disturbances and 
difficulties in collecting taxes. 

For over a year, right through 1923, these troubles continued. 
At length some changes, favourable to Iraq, were made in the treaty, 
and some of the leading agitators were exiled. The agitation 
lessened, and io 1924 elMtions for the Constituent Ammbly 
could be held. Thin Assembly also opposed the British treaty. 
Strong pressure was brought to bear upon it by the British, and at 
last the treaty was ratified by a little over a thi^ of the members, a 
large number of the deputies not even attending this seesion. 

The CuDstitueut Assembly drafted a new constitution for Iraq, 
and on paper it seemed a foir one, laying down that Iraq was a 
sovereign and independent free State wi^ a oonstitutional he^itary 
monsxcay and a parliamentary form of government. But of the 
two bouses of parliament one, the Senate, was to be nominated by 
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the King. Thud tU King had great power, and behind the King 
were tho British officials who occap^d the key positions. This 
oonKtitution came into force in March 1025, and for some years the 
new Parliament functioned, but the protest against the mandate 
continued. A groat deal of attention was concentrated on the 
dispute between England and Turkey about Mosul, for Iraq was 
also a claimant of this area. This dispute was finally settled in 
June 1026, by a joint treaty between England, Iraq, and Turkey. 
Mosul wont to Iraq, and as Iraq itself lies in the shadow of British 
imperialiRm, British interests were thus safe^erdod. 

In Juno 1930 there was a fresh treaty of ^liance between Britain 
and Iraq. Again Iraq's full indepondenco, both in home and foreign 
atfairs, was recognizw. But the safeguards and the exceptions 
were such as to convert this independence into a veiled protectorate. 
In order to safeguard the route to India, Britain's " essential com* 
munications ", as the treaty says, Iraq providos England with sites 
for air bases. Britain also maintains troops in Mosul and else* 
whore. Iraq is only to have British military instructors, and British 
officers are to servo in an advisory capacity with the Iraq forces. 
Arms, ammunitions, aircraft, etc., are to be obtained from Britain. 
In case of war Britain is to have all facilities in the country in order 
to carry on warlike operations against the enemy. Thus from the 
strategic area round Mosul England can strike easily at Turkey, 
Persia, or at the Soviets in Azerbaijan. 

This treaty was followed by 1931 by a Judicial Agreement 
between Britain and Iraq, in which Iraq undertakes to employ a 
British Judicial Adviser, a British Presidont of the (k)urt of Appeal, 
ami British presidents at Baghdad, Basra, Mosul, and other places. 

Besides these provisions it appears that British officials occupy 
many high offices. In effect, therefore, this " independent" country 
is practicaUy a protectorate of England, and the treaty of alliance of 
1930, which ensures this, is for twenty>&ve years. 

Although the new Parliament functioned after the adoption of the 
now constitution in 1925, the people were for from satisfied, and in 
the outlying areas disturbances sometimes took place. This was 
especially the case in Kurdish areas, whore there were repeated 
outbreaks, which were suppressed by the British Air Force by the 
gentle practice of bombing and destroying whole villages. After 
the treaty of 1930 the question arose of Iraq being made a member 
of the L^guo of Nations under British auspices. But the country 
was not at peace, and diaturbancos coniinuod. This was neither 
to the credit of the mandatory Power, England, nor to that of the 
existing government of King Feisal, for these revolts were proof 
enough that the people were not satisfied with the government that 
had b^een thrust u^n them by the British. It was considered very 
undesirable that ^ese matters should come up before the League, 
and so a special effort was made to put an end to these disturbanoes 
by force and terrorism. The British Air Foroe was used for this 
purpose, and the result of its attempts to bring peace and order may 
be appreciated to some extent from tho description of an eminent 
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Engliah officer. Lt.«Co]. Sir Arnold Wilson, In the course of the 
anniversary lecture to the Koyal Antan Society in London on June 
1932, refers to 

tUo pertinacity with which (notwithstanding declarations at 
Genova) the RAJ^. has been bombing tbo Kurdish population for 
the last ton yean, and in particular the last six montlis. ^vastatod 
villages, slaughtered cattle, maimed women and children boar 
witness to the spread, in tho words of the special correspondent to 
The Timc^, of a uniform pattern of civilisation.** 

Finding that tho people of the villages often ran away and hid 
themselves on tbo approach of an aeroplane, and woro not Hurling 
enough to wait for the bombs to kill them, a new type of bomo—tho 
time-delayed bomb—was used. This did not burst on falling, but 
was so wound up as to burst some time aftorwards. This devilish 
ruse WAS meant to mislead tbo villagers into returning to their huts 
after tho aeroplanes had gone and then being hit by tlie bursting of 
the bomb. Ttiosc who died were ibe comparatively fortunato ones. 
Those who were maimed, whose limbs were tom away sometimes, or 
who had other serious injuries, were far more unfortunate, for there 
was no medical aid available in those distant villages. 

So peace and order were restored, and the Government of Iraq 
presented itself under British auspices before tho Ijoague of Nations 
and was admitted as a member. It baa been said, truly enough, that 
Iraq was ** bombed into the Lec^e. 

Iraq having become a member State of tbo League, tho British 
mandate is over. It has been replaced by the treaty of 1030, 
which ensures ofToctive British control of the State. Dissatisfaction 
at this state of affairs continues, for the people of Iraq want complete 
freedom and tho unity of Arab natioas. Membership of the League 
of Nations does not interest them much, for they consider, as do 
most other opproesed people in the East, that the T.«oague is just an 
instrumont in the hands of the groat European Powers to further 
their own colonial and other ends.' 

We Lave now finished our survey of the Arab nations. You will 
have noticed how all of them, in common with India and other 
Eastern countries, wore powerfully moved by waves of nationalism 
alter the World War. It was like an electric current passing through 
them all at the same time. Another remarkable feature was the 
MmUarity of methods adopted. There w ere insurrections and violent 
rel^Uions in many of these countries, but gradually they came to 
rely more and more on a policy of non-co-operation and boyoott. 
Tliere is no doubt that tho fashion in this now method of resistance 
was set by India in 1920, when tiie Congress followed Mahatma 
Gandhi’s load. The idea of non-co-operation and the boycott of 
legislatures has spread froin India to other countries of the East, 
and become one of the well-recognized and frequently practised 
methods of the struggle for nationiu freedom. 

^ King Fmsel diod In Beptembor 1933 and «as eueoooded by bia aon Gaai 1, 
who waa killed in »n in 1939, and wlio wea aticceeded by his baby aoo. 
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I should like to draw youi attention to an interesting uontraat 
between English and French motbodtf of imperialist control. 
England, in all her colonial oountrioe, tried to form an alliance with 
the foudnl, the landow ning* and the most conservative and backwanl 
classos. Wo have seen this in India, in Egypt, and elsewhere. She 
creatoil shaky tbronea in her coloni^ couotrieH and put reactionary 
rulern on them, well knowing that they would support her. Thus she 
put Fuad in h^pt, Fcisal in Iraq* Abdullah in Trans-Jordan* and 
she tried to put Hussein in the Hejeiz. France, on the other hand* 
being herself a typical bourgu/U country, Irien to fuid support in 
some parts of the bourgeoisie of the colonial countries* tho rising 
middle classes. In Syria, for instance, she looked to the (Kristian 
middle classes for support. Both England arid Franco in all the 
colonial countries under them roly principally on tho policy of 
weakening the nationalism oppostni to them hy dividing it and 
creating minority* racial* aTid religious problonM. National ism is* 
bo wo VO r, gradxially surmounting these divisions all over the East* 
and nowhere more so perhaps than in tho Arob countries of the 
Mi<ldlo East, where religious grotips are bocoming woakor before the 
ideal of a common nationality. 

I have told you above about tho activities of tho British H.A.F. 
(Royal Air Force) in Iraq. For the last dozen years or ho it ban 
booome the dednite policy of the British Oovemmont to use aoro* 
planes to do police work as it is called, in thoir semi-colonial 
countrios. This is done u.Hpcciaily where a ntensure of Hcif-govom* 
ment is given and tho administration iH largely indigenous. Armies 
of occupation are not kept now in those <*ountrios* or arc reduced 
greatly. This has many odvantagos. A great dual of money is 
saved, and the military occupation of a country is loss in evidence. 
At the same time aeroplanes and bombs give them complete control 
over the situation. In this way tho use of bombing from aeroplanes 
has increased greatly in independent areas, and the British probably 
UHe this mothiA far more than any other Power. 1 have told you 
about Iraq. The same story can be repeated for the North-West 
Frontier of India, whore this kind of oombing is a regular and 
frequent occurrence. 

Tbia method may be cheaper and more expeditious than the old 
one of sending an army. iBut it is a terribly cruel and ghastly 
method. Indeed * it is diffioult to im ^pne anyth! ng more dlHgustinely 
barbarous than to throw bombs* and especially time-dclayed bomro* 
on whole villages, and destroy innocent and guilty alike. This 
method also makes an invasion of another country very easy. So 
an outcry has arisen against it* and eloquent speeches are dwvored 
at (Geneva at the League of Nations against the barbarity of attack¬ 
ing civilian populations by air. All tho nations* including the 
United States* wore in fevour of the total abolition of aerial bombard¬ 
ment. But the British insisted on reserving the right to use air¬ 
craft for police purposes ’* in the colonies, and this prevented 
agreement in the League as well aa at the Disarmament Conference 
held in 1033 
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AFGHANISTAN AND SOME OTHER CmiNTRIES 

OF ASIA 


Juw 8. 1033 

To lUo oa»t of Iraq lies Iran or Persia, and to tho omI of Peruia 
Hen AfghaoiBtan. Both Persia and Afghanifttan are India's neigh* 
bouTH, for the Pereiaj^ frontier touches India (in Baluchistan) for 
sever^ hundred miles, and Afghanistan and India lie side by Hide 
for about KMKi mi lee from the extreme western tip of Baluchistan 
to the northern mountains of the Hindu KiihIi, wlien> India rests her 
snowy head on tho heart of Cent ml Asia, aud looks down upon tho 
UTritorieH of the Soviets. Not only arc these three conntrieH 
neighbours, but racially they are alwi, lor tho old Aryan stock 
dominates in all of them. Culturally, os wo Lavo seen, they havo 
iiad much In common lu tho ]>a3t. Till roc'ontly, Persian was the 
language of tho loamod in northern India, and even now it is 
popular, especially among tho Muslims. In Afghanistan Persian 
(S still the Court language, the popular language of the Afghans being 
Pashtu. 

About Persia I do not widi to add to what I have already told you 
in previous letters. But recent events in Afghanistan deserve a 
brief mention. Afghan lustory is almost a part of Indian history; 
indeed, for long Afghanistan was pari of India. Since its separation, 
and especially during tho last 100 years or more, it has been a buffer 
State between tho two groat ompireB of Russia and England. The 
Russian Empire has gone and given place to tho Soviet Union, but 
Afghanistan still plays its old part of bufler, where Englishmen and 
Russians intrigue and try to gain tho mastery. The nineteenth 
century saw these intriguea develop into wars between England and 
Afghanistan, which resulted in many Britisli disostera but the 
ultimate Buprcmacy of England. Many Afghan members 

of the Afghan roj^al family, are still scattered about northern India, 
and remind us of England's interventions in Afghanistan. Amirs 
friendly to the British came to rule, and Afghanistan's foreign policy 
was definitely put under British control. But, however friendly 
these AmiiH were, they oould not be wholly relied upon, and sub* 
aidies of large sums of money were given to them annusilly by the 
British. Such was the Amir Abdur Mhman, who bad a long reign, 
ending in 1901. He was followed by tho Amir HabibuUah, mo was 
also well inclined towards the British. 

Ono of the reasons for Aighanistairs dependence on the British in 
India was the position of the country . You will see m the map that 
it ia cut off from the sea by Baluchistan. It was thus like a nouae 
with no means of reaching the higWay except throu^ someone 
else'f grounds, and this is a troublesome affair. Its aasdest way of 
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communicating with the outeide world was through India. There 
were no promr communicationn in tliose days in the Russian 
territory to the north of Afghanistan. I beUere that the Soviet 
Government lias recently developed tbese communications, both by 
building railways and encouraging air and motor servioes. India 
thus being Afghanistan’s window to the world, the British Govern- 
ment could take advantage of this fact by exerting pressure in many 
ways. This difficulty of Afghanistan’s access to the sea is still one 
of the major problems confronting the country. 

Early in 1919 the intrigues and rivalries of the Afghan Court 
broke out on the surface, and there were two palace revolutions in 
(uiiok BUcoesaion. I do not know exactly what happened behind 
the scenes or who was responsible for these changes. The Amir 
HabibuUah was assassinated, and thereupon his brother Nasrullah 
became Amir. But very soon Nasnillah was romovcd and Amanul- 
Jah, one of tbo younger eons of HabibuUah, became Amir. He 
followed this up in May 1910 by a potty invasion of India. Exactly 
what the immediate provocation for this was or who took the initia¬ 
tive I do not know. Probably Amanullah resented any kind of 
dopoodenoe on the British and wanted to oHtnblish the full inde¬ 
pendence of his country. Probably also ho thought that the 
conditions were favourable. Those were the days, you will remem¬ 
ber, of martial law in the Punjab and general discontent in India, 
and a growing agitation among the Muslims over the XbiJafat 
qxiestion. Whatever the causes and in<lucements, an Afghan war 
with the British resulted. But this war was of a remarki^ly short 
duration, and there was very little fighting. In a military sense the 
Britub in India wore, of course, far stronger than Amanullah, but 
they were in no mood for war, anil some potty incidents wore 
enough to make thorn come to terms with the Afghans. The result 
wag the recognition of Afghanistan as an indopondont country, with 
full control of its foreign relations with other cotmtries. Thus 
Amanullah had gained bis object, and his prestige went up every¬ 
where in Europe and Asia. Naturally he was not in the go^ books 
of the British. 

Amanullah began to attract still more attention by the new policy 
he pursued in his country. This was one of rapid reforms on 
Western lines—the weetemixation ” of Afghanistan an it is called. 
In this work bis wife. Queen Souriyah, helped him greatly. She had 
been educated partly in Europe, and the seclusion of women behind 
the veil irked her. ^us began the strange process of changing a 
very backward country in quick time, of pushing and driving the 
Afghan out of his old ruts into the new ways. Mustafa iGmal 
Pasha was evidently Amanullah *b ideal, and he tried to copy him in 
many ways, even making Afghans put on coats and trousers and 
European bats, and making them shave off their beards. But 
Amanullah did not have the grit or the ability of Mustafa Kemal. 
Kemal Pasha had made bis position perfectly secure, internationally 
aud nationally, before he started his sweeping reforms. He had an 
efficient and hardened army at bis back and a tremendous preatige 
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witL all hia people. Amanuliah went ahead witfaont these precau¬ 
tions, and hiB task was far harder, for the Afghans were muot more 
Dftckwaxd than any of the Turks. 

But it is easy to be wise after the erent. In the early years of hie 
reign, Amanuliah seemed to be carrying everything before him. 
He sent many Afghan boys and girls to Europe for education. He 
started many reforms in hia adminiatration. He strengthened hia 
international position by treaties with hia noighbouia and with 
Twkev. The Soviets had deliberately adopted a generous and 
tnwdly policy with ail Eastern countries from China to Turkey and 
this Soviet irieiidliness and help bad been agreat factm in the trteing 
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of Turkey and Persia from foreign control, lb must also hare been 
an important factor in tbo case with which Amanuilah gained his 
objoot in hiB short war against England in 1919. In subsequent 
years quite a number of treaties and alliancon were made between 
the four Powers : Soviet Russia, Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan. 
There was no treaty between all of them jonitly» or between any 
throe of them. £lach one mode a separate, and more or less similar 
treaty with the other three. Thun arose a network of treatioa in 
the Middle Eo^ strengthening all th«eo countries. 1 shall giro you 
just a list of these treaties with their dates:— 


Turko-Afghan treaty 
Soviet-Turkish ,, 
Turku-Persian 
Soviet'Afghan 
So viet> Persian ,, 
Perso-Afghan 


February 19, 192). 
Deoember 17, 1925. 
April 22. 1929. 
August 31, 1020. 
October 1, 1927. 
November 28, 1927. 


Those treaties were a triuu)]>]i for Soviet diploinacty, and wore 
hard blows to British influence in the Middle East. NomIoss to say, 
the BriUsh Government stroiuly disapproved of them, and par¬ 
ticular! y dislikod AmanuilahV mendehip w ith and leanings towards 
Soviet ilussia. 

Eai'ly in 1928 AmanulJah and Quoen Souriyali left AfghanlHtan 
for a grand tour of Europe. They went to many European cajntats 
—Rome, Paris, London, Berlin, Moscow'—and every where they liad 
a great reception. All these countries were keen on winning 
Aiuanullab’s good will for trade and political purposes. Ho was 
also given valuable preaents. But ho played the diplomat aud did 
not commit biraself. On his return he viaitetl Turkey and Persia. 

Hin long tour had attracted much attention. It ha<l mcroaaod 
Amanuilah's prestige; and it had increased greatly Afghanistan's 
importance in the world. But all was not well in Aighanistan itself. 
Amanuilah had taken a groat risk in leavixtt hie country in the midst 
of big ciianges which were up^tting the old routine of life. Mustafa 
Kemal hod never taken this risk. Xhiring Amanuiloirs long absence 
all the reactionary r^plo and forces ranged against him gradually 
came to the front. There >vere all manner of intrigues, and numerous 
rumours to discredit him. Money seemed to flow in for this anti- 
Amanullab propaganda, nobody knew from where. Many mvBoAa, 
tbo priestly ones, seemed to be paid for thin work, and they spread 
all over the country denouncing Amanuilah as a kafir, an enemy of 
the faith. Curious pictures of Queen Souriyah in European evenjog 
dress or some neglige were ciroulated by the thousand in the villages 
^to show how improperly she used to dress herself. Who was 
respunsibiu for this widespread and expom^ive propaganda ? The 
Afghans had neither the money for it nor the training; they were 
just suitable material for it. It was widely believed and stated in 
the Middle East and iu Europe that the British Secret Service was at 
the back of this propagan^. Such things can seldom be proved. 
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And oo dfifuiitd 6videnc6 was fortbcouiiog to ooDDOCt tho BritiBh witli 
this work, though it is said that the Af^an rebels armed with 
British rides. But it was obvious enough that England was 
interested in weakening Amanuliah in Afghanistan. 

While hie foundations were being sapp^ in Afghanistan, Ama- 
nullah was enjoying splendid receptions in European capitals. He 
returned to his country full of fresh zeal for bin reforms^ full of new 
ideas, and more iraprossocl than ever by Kemal Paaha, whom he 
had met at Angora. He set to work immediately to push on these 
reforms. Ho abolished the titles of the nobility and tiled to curtail 
the powers of the relimous heads. He even tried to make a Cabinet 
council responsible ior the government, thus roducing his own 
autooratio powers. The emancipation of women was also slowly 
pushed on. 

Suddenly the smouldering hre broke out, and rebellion flared up 
towards the end of 192S. Under the loiulcrahip of an ordinary 
wator^oaxrier, Baoha'i-Saqao, this rebellion spread, and in 1029 it 
triumphed. Amanuilab and bis Queen ran away, and the water- 
carrier became the Amir. For live oionths Bocha-i-Saqao reigned in 
Kabul, when he was removed by Nadir Khun, a goniTal and minister 
of Amanulluh. Nadir Khan plavod his own hand, and when be had 
triumphed ho took the rulor's place liimscif as Nadir Shah. There 
w*ero recurring troubles and diKturbam^e in tJio country, but Nadir 
Shah oonlinuod us the ruler, as he was friendly to England and 
received bolp fioin her. Tbn Britixli (lovernment lent him a largo 
Biini of money without 111101*081 und |irovi<lod hiui with rifltis and 
ammtuiition. The unsettled conditions in Afghanistan are largely 
due to its being a buflbr State between two powerlul rivals.^ 

And now I have done with Afghanistan and with western and 
southern Asia. 1 shall toll you briwy about some recent happenings 
in the south-east comer of Asia, and then end this letter. 

East of Buraia lies Siam, the only couutry which has managed to 
keep its independence in this MtV of the world. It is jammed in 
between British Bunna and French Indo^China. The country is 
full of old Indian remains, and its traditions and culture and cere* 
monies still boar tbo old Indian impress. Till recently it was an 
autooratio monarchy, and social oonditions were largely feudal, with 
a small and growing imd<lle class. The title of the kings was fre* 
quentJy, I believe, Kama, another word whioh brings us back to 
India. Thus they were Rama 1, Kama 11, and so on. During the 
World War Siam joined the Allies, when the victory of the Allies 
seemed assured, and later it became a member of the Lo^^e of 
Nations. 

In June 1032 tliere was a coup d'etat in Bangkok, the capital of 
Siam, and the autocratic form of government was ended, giving 
nlace to the boginniogs of democracy under the con^l of the Siam 
Wople'a Party. A group of young Siamese military officers and 
others, under the le^ership of a lawyer, Luang Pradit, arrested 

^ la Novecnb<ir 1S39 Nadir 8hali wm amoMinatail. sad was iuccesdad by Kii 
youag SOD, who beesme King Zabir Shah. 
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members of the royal family and the principal ministers, and made 
King PrajadbiTOk accept a constitution. The King’s powers were 
limited and a People's Assembly came into existence. This change 
had popular support, but it was not due to a maas upheaval. It 
resembled the military coup by which tho Young Turks had ended the 
depotism of Sultan Abdul ^mid. The King's quick submission 
ended the crisis, but the King's readiness to submit to change was 
not genuine, and in April 1933 he suddoiJy dissolved the Assembly 
and expelled Luang Pradit. Two months later there was another 
coup d'etat and the Assembly was revived. The new govormncnt 
in Slum has not developed any close contacts with England, but 
inclines much more towa^s Japan. ^ 

Hationalism has sproad also, and is growing in strength, in French 
Tndo-China to the oast of Siam. In trying to suppress the nationalist 
movetnent, the French Government have had many conspiracy cases 
and given long terms of imprisoninont to largo numbers of people. 
A revealing stateinoot was made in Geiievu at a meeting of tho 
Disurmamont Conference in March 1933, by the Fronch roprosenta* 
tive. This representative, M. Sarraut, had himself been the 
Govomor of French Indo«China. Ho referrod to *' the development 
of nationalism in colonial poesessions whtcli were becoming extremely 
difficult to administer He gave the instance of French Indo« 
China, whore 10,000 men wore now requirod to maintain order, os 
compared to 1500 when ho was Govornor there. 

Lastly, Java in the Dutch East Indies, famous for its sugar and 
rubber, and famous also for the terrible exploitation of the people 
that used to take place on its plantations. With the growth of 
nationalism have come jointly, as in India, a small measure of reform 
and a great deal of repression. Tho great majority of the Javanese 
are Muslims, and thev were affected by the events in western Asia 
during the World War and after. Ihe growth of the Chinese 
revolutionary movement in Canton influenoea them greatly and they 
were interested in the non*oo«opmtion movement in India. In 
1913 the Javanese were promised constitutional reforms by the Dutch 
Government, and a People's Cotmcil was set up in Batavia. But this 
was largely nominated and had little power, and agitation against it 
continued. A new constitution was granted in 19^, but tlus made 
little change and failed to satisfy the people. There were spikes 
and riots in Java and Sumatra, and in 1927 there was a rising against 
the Dutch Government. This was crushed with great cruelty. 
The nationalist movement, however, went on and, on its oonstructive 
side, built many national schools and enoouraged, as in India, 
cott^e industries and craftsmanship. The struggle for freedom 
continues. Tho sugar industry of Java has soflered greatly owing 
to the world economic slump and the restriction of markets abroad 
by the imposition of heavy protective duties. 

Early in 1933 a curious indd^t took place in the eastern seas off 
Java. The crew of one of the Dutch warships, protesting against a 
wage-cut, took charge of the ship and sailed away. They did no 

^ In October 1033 then wm a i&eurreotion, but this wm rup- 

pressed, and Luang Pradit eoatinoad to Ism the govsmmsot. 
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damage, and they made it clear that they were mmly holding 
out for their wagee. It was a kind of a gg r cse ive strike. Dutch 
a«oroplanes thereupon bombed this warship, l^ing many of the crew, 
and thus took possession of it. 

And now we must leave Asia uith ite ever^recurring conflicts 
between nationalism and imperialism, and go to Europe, for Europe 
demands attention. We have not considered post-war Europe yet, 
and you must remember that European oonditions are still the Key 
to world conditions. 8o our next few letters will be about Europe. 

Two parts of Asia remain to be considered, two huge areas, the 
Chinese area and the Soviet area in the north. We must come back 
to them some time later. 
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THE REVOLUTION THAT 1)10 NOT COME OFF 

June 13, 1933 

A WELL-KNOWN Eugluh writer, 0. K. Chostorten, has said some¬ 
where that the greatest event of the ninotoonih century in England 
was the revolution which did not happen. You will romomber that 
on several occasioiis during that century England was on the verge of 
revolution—that is, a social revolution brought about by the potty 
hourgeoUit and the workers. But always the ruling classes yielded 
just a little at the lost moment, gave an outward sharo in the ]>arlla* 
montary structure by extending the vote, and also gave a small 
sharo in the prohts of imiwrialist exploitation abroad, and thus kept 
down the impending revolution. They could afford to do so because 
of their expanding empire and the money they made out of it. The 
revolution therefore did not take place in England, but its shadow 
frequently lay over the country, and the fear of it shaped events. 
Thus a thing that did not actually happen is said to Lave been the 
greatest event of the last century. 

In the same way, perhaps, it might be said that the greatest 
event of the post-war period in Western Europe was the revolution 
that did not come off. The conditions that pn>duced the Bolshevik 
Revolution in Russia w*ero present in the central and western 
European countries also, though In a leaser degree. The principal 
difference between Russia and the industrialized countries of the 
West_England, Germany, France, etcwas the absence of a 
strong in Russia. As a matter of fact, according to the 

Marxist theory, a workers’ revolution was expected to break out 
first in these advanced industrial countries, and certainly not in 
backward Russia. But the World War smashed up the rotten old 
structure of Tsarism, and just because there was no stroz^ middle 
class to step in and control the TOvemment throueb a parliament of 
the Western type, the workera Soviets seized tne power. Thus, 
curiously enough, the very backwardness of Russia, the very cause 
2 o 
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of her weakAeu, became a reaeon for her to take a bisger step for* 
ward than the more advanced oountriee. The Bols^viks under 
Lenin took this step, but they were under no illusions. They kztew 
that Russia was backward and would take a tame to catch up to the 
more advanced countries. They hoped that their example in 
establishing a workers' ropublio would spur on the workers of other 
European countriee to revolt against the existing r6gimee. In this 
general European social rovolutaoo they felt, lay their only hope of 
Hurvival, for otherwise the young Soviet Government of Husaia 
would be suppressed by the rest of the capiUkliHt world. 

It was in this hope and belief that they broadcast tboir appeals to 
the workers of the world in tho eaily days of their revolution. They 
denounood all imponalist designs to annex torritory; they said that 
they would not inuko any claim on the basis of the socrot treaties 
botw'oon TsariHt Hussia and England and Franco; they mcule it 
clear that (Jonstaut)uoplo must remain with the Turks. They 
otfored the most generous terms to the Eastorn countries and to tho 
many oppressed nationaliUos of the Tsarist Empire. And, above 
all, they stood out as the champions of the international working 
class, caJling upon tho workers everywhere to follow their example 
and mtablish socialist republics. Nationalism, and Russia as a 
nation, meant nothing to them, except as that part of the world 
where, for the first time in history, a workers^ government had been 
established. 

The Bolshevik appeals were suppressed by the German and 
Allied governments, out they manageu to trickle down to tho various 
fronts and the factory ai*eas. Tboir offbet was consider able every¬ 
where, and a noticoablo cracking up of the Fren^ army was visibfe. 
The German army and workers were oven more aflectod. There 
were even riKings and revolte in Germany and Austria and Hungary 
—tho flefeated ctmntrieH—and for many months, or oven a year or 
two, Europe seemed to be on the verge of a mighty social (evolution. 
l*he victorious Allied countries were a little bettor nif than the 
defeated ones, for success had toned them up and given them hopes 
(which were empty enough as subsequent events proved) of making 
good some of tnoir losses at the expense of the defeated Powers. 
But oven in the Allied countries there was the temper of revolution. 
Indeed, all over Europe and Asia the air was thick with discontent, 
and the fire of revolution smouldered beneath the surface, and often 
threatened to break out. Tlicre was a difference, however, in the 
types of discontent in Asia and Europe and in the classes which 
threatened revolution. In Asia the middle classos wore the leaders 
in the national revolts against Western imperialism; in Europe tho 
working classes threatened to npsot tho existing bourgeois capitalist 
social order and to seixe power from the middle classes. 

Tn Hpito of ail those rumblings and portents, nothing like the 
Russian Revolution broke out in c^tral or western Europe. The 
old structure was strong enough to resist the attacks made upon it, 
but these attacks weakened It and frightened it sufficiently to protect 
Soviet Russia. The Soviets would, ui all likelihood, have collapsed 
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before the unoeheliBt Powers >o 1919 or 1920 but for this powerful 
help behind the tinea. 

Qreduallj, aa year followed year after the end of the World War, 
thioga appeared to eettle down to eome extent. The rerolutionary 
elements were suppreeaed by a curious allianoe of the reactionary 
oonaervatiTes, monarohista and feudal landlords on the one side, 
and the moderate socialists or social democrats on the other. 
This was indeed a strange alliance, for the social democrala pro¬ 
claimed their faith in Marxism and a workers’ government. Ineir 
ideal thus appeared to be, on the surface, the same as that of the 
Soviets and communists. And yet these social demooraU feared 
the communists more than the capital ista, and com binod with the 
latter to crush the former. Or it may be that they feared the 
oapitalists so much that they did not dare to go against them; 
they hoped to consolidate their position by peaeefuf and parlia¬ 
mentary meann, and thus bring in socialiezn almost imperceptibly. 
Whatever their motives may have been, they helped the reactionary 
elements to crush the revolutionary spirit, and thus actually brought 
about a cuuntcr-revolution in many of the European countries. 
This counter-revolution in its turn crushed those vory social demo¬ 
cratic parties, and now aiul aggressively anti-socialist forces came 
into Power. Roughly, events shaped themselves in this way in 
Europe during the years which followed the World War. 

But the co^iot has not ended, and the fight between the two rival 
forces—capitalism and socialism—goes on. There can be no 
permanent compromise between the two, although there have been, 
aud there may be in the future, temporary arrangementA and 
treaties l>etwoen the two. Russia and oommunism stand at one 
pole, and tho groat capitalist countries of Woetom Europe and 
America stand at the other. Between the two, tho libcr^s, the 
inoderatee, and the centre partios are disappearing everywhere. 
The conflict and the discontent are really caused by complete 
economic upsets and increasing misery all over the world, and till 
some equilibrium eetablisbes iUsoU this tussle must continue. 

Of the many abortive revolutions that have taken place since the 
war, the Gennan one is the most interesting and revealing, and I 
shall therefore tell you something about it. 1 have already told you 
of the failure of the socialists in all European countries to live up to 
their ideals and promises, when the war came. They were swept 
away by the fierce nationalism of each country, and forgot the iotv- 
national ideal of socialism in the mad blood-luat of war. On the 
very verge of the World War, on July 30, 1914, the Gorman Social 
Democratic Party leaders declared against the sacrifice of a single 
drop of blood of a German soldier for the imperialist designs of Ae 
Hapsburgs. (The qnairel at the time was between Austria and 
Beroia over the murder of the Archduke Fraaz-Ferdinand of Auntria.) 
Five days later the party supwrted the war, and so did other similar 
parties in other oountrias. Indeed, the Austrian socialist leader 
aotuall^ talked of adding Poland and Serbia to tho Austrian Empire, 
and said that this would be no annexation ! 
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Early m 1018 the Bokherik appeals to the workers of Eurojw 
produced a marked effect on German workers, and there were big 
fitrikos in the munition factoriee. This produced s very serious 
situation for the German imperial goTemment, and might OTen have 
resulted in disaster. The socdaiist leaders thereupon saved the 
situation by joining the strike committee and breaking the strike 
from within. 

On November 4,1918, a naval mutiny broke out in Kiel in northern 
Germany. The great battleships of the German navy had been 
ordered to put out to sea, but tbe sailors and stokers reused to do so. 
The troops that were sent out to suppress them went over to them 
and made common cause. The officers were deposed or arrested, 
and councils (Soviets) of workers and soldiers were formed. It was 
just like the early beginnings of the Soviet Revolution in Russia, 
and it seemed to be spreading all over Gormany. Immediately the 
Social Democratic leaders appeared at Kiel and succeeded in divert¬ 
ing the sailors* and workers' attention into other channels. Tbeso 
Hoilors, however, left Kiel with their arms and spread out all over 
t he country carrying the seeds of revolt. 

The revolutionary movement was spreading. In Bavaria (Soutli 
Germany) a republic was proclaimed. 8tili the Kaisor stuck on.. 
On November 0 a general strike began in Berlin. All work was 
stopped, and there was hardly any violence, as the whole garrison 
of the city went over to the side of the revolution. The old order 
had visibly coJlapsod, and the question was, what would take its 
place. Some communist leaders were on tbe point of proclaiming 
a Koviet or republic, when a Social Democrat le^er forestalled them 
by proclaiming a parliamentary republic. 

8 o tbe Gorman Republic came into existence. But it was a 
shadow republic, for nothing was really changed. The Social 
Democrats who were in command of the situation loft almost every¬ 
thing as it was; they took a few high pcMts, ministerships, ote., and 
the army, tbe civil service, the judicial service, and the whole 
administration continued as it was in tbe Kaiser's days. Thus, 
as the title of a recent book says, " Tbe Kaiser Goes : Tbe Generals 
Remain Revolutions are not made or strengthened in this way. 
A real revolution must change the political, tbe social, and the 
economic structure. It is absurd to expect ^at a revolution will 
survive if power is left in tbe hands of ita enemies. The German 
Social Dunocrats, however, did this very thing and gave full 
opportunities to opponents of the Revolution to prepare for and 
organize its downfall. The old militarists were still thB boseos in 
Germany. 

The new Social Democratic govemment did not like the Kiel 
sailors wandering about the country spreading revolutionary ideas. 
They tried to supprees these eoilors in &erliii, and there were violent 
oonBicts early in January 1919. The German oommunista thereupon 
tried to establish a Soviet government, and called upon the city 
meusses for help. They ^t some help from tbe people and took 
possession of goveromeut buildings, and for about a week in JanuMy 
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•^kaowD u the ** Red Week in Berlin—they eoomed to be in power 
in the city. But the reeponee from the maeeee w&e not Bofficient, aa 
most of the people were puzzled and did not know what to do. The 
regular soldiers in Berlin were also puzzled, and they remained 
neutral. Ab these soldiers could not be relied upon, the Social 
Democrata enrolled some special Tolunteor troopa ibr tbo purpose, 
and with their help they crushed the commuoiat rising. The 
hgbting waa cruel, and no Quarter waa given. Some days after the 
fighting was over, two of the communist loaders, Karl Uebknoobt 
and Rosa Luxemburg, were tracked down to a ]>law where they wero 
in hiding and murdered in cold blood. This murder, and the sub- 
sequent acquittal of the people who had been lesjwnsiblo for it, 
created great bitterness l»tween the oommunista and the Social 
Democrats. Karl Liebkneoht was the son of Wilhelm Liobkneoht, 
the famous old socialist hghier of the nineteeuth century, whose 
name baa already appear^ in a previous letter of mine, ^sa 
Luxemburg was also an old worker, and a great friend of Lenin. 
As it happened, both Liebknec'bt and Luzemburff bad been opposed 
to the communist rising which resultod in their death. 

The communists had been crushed by the Social Democratic 
Republic, and, soon after, a constitution for the Hepublie was drawn 
up at Weimar; hence it is known as the Weimar Constitution. 
VVithin throe months a fresh change threatened tlie Republic, this 
time irom the other side. The reoctiouarios stogod a counter- 
rovolution against the Kopublio, and the old generals figured pro¬ 
minently in it. This revolt is known as tbo " Kapp Putsch —Kapp 
waa the leader and putsch *' is the Gorman word for such a rising. 
Tbo Social Democratic govornment ran away from Berlin, but the 
workers of Berlin put an end to the " putsch by a sudden general 
strike, a oomplete stoppage of all activities, which brought the Ji/e 
of the groat city to a standstill. Ki^pp and his fnends had now to 
run away from Berlin before the organized workers, and the Social 
Democratic leaders returaod again to take cliarge of the govern¬ 
ment. In marked contraat with their treatment of the communists, 
the gOTonunent was quite gentle with the Kappist rebels. Many 
of them w^ero ofBcers drawing pensions, and, in spito of their rebellion, 
even the pensions continued. 

A similar counter-revolutionary putsch or rising was organized 
in Bavaria. It failed, but the chief interest of it is that the organizer 
was a petty Austrian officer. Hitler, who to-day is the Dictator of 
Germany. 

The reault of all this w*as that although the Glerman Republic 
oairied on in name, it mw we^er and weaker. The split between 
the socialists, the S^ial Democrats and communists, weuened both, 
and the reactionaries, who openly denounced the Republic, grew 
more and more organized a nd aggressive. The big landowners— 
*' Junkers they are called in Germany—ami the big industrialiste 
gradually pusb^ out the few socialist elements that bad remained 
in the government. The Peace Treaty of Veraailles came as a great 
shook to the German people, and this was exploited by the reaction- 
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aries to thoir own advantage. Under this treaty Germany had to 
disarm and to give up her huge army. She was onJy allowed to 
keep a Kniall army of 100.000. The result was that outwardly there 
was disamament and in reality a great quantity of arms were hidden 
away. Huge '' private armies grew up-^that is. volunteers be¬ 
longing to diiforent parties. The conservative nationalists volunteer 
army was called the SUel helmetfi \ the communists workers' volun* 
teers were the iUd Frmt ; and later Hitler's followers formed the 
“ Nazi '* troops. 

I have told you a lot about these early post-war years in Germany, 
and ] could tell you much more to show how revolution hovered in the 
air and fought with the countor-rovolution. In different parts of 
Germany, in Bavaria and Baxony, there were also risings. Much 
the Kamo conditions prevailed in Austria, which the ])eaoe treaty 
reduced to a tiny fraction of its former self. Tbi^< small country, 
with a huge capital city, Vienna, was entirely German, in language 
and culture. It became a rejmblic on November 12. 191d, the day 
after the Armistice. It wanted to become a part of C^rmany, 
btit the Allied Powers strictly prohibited this, although this was a 
natural thing to do. This proposed union of Austria and Germany 
is referred to by the German word anachluHS 

In Austria, as in Germany, the ScKsial Democrats weio in power 
to bogin with, but fMrf'ul and lacking confidence in tbemsolves, 
they Jbllowed a policy of compromiso with the hourgc4>i$ parties. 
The result was a great weakening of the Hocial Democrats ond the 
passing of the government into other hands. As in Germany, 
private armies grew up, and ftnally a reactionary diotatorship was 
established. For a long time there was a conflict between the 
socialist city of Vienna and the oonKorvative farmers of the country¬ 
side. The socialist Vienna ninnicipaJity became famous for its 
flau housing and other schemes for the working classes. 

In Hungary a revolution broke out as early as October 3, 1913, 
five weeks before the war ended. In NoToml^r a republic was pro- 
olaimed. Four months later, in March 1919, a second revolution 
took place. This was a Soviet revolution under the leadership of a 
communist, Bela Kun, who had boon associated with Lenin pre¬ 
viously. A Soviet government was established, and it was in power 
for some months. Thereupon the conservative and reactionary 
elements in the country invited a Rumanian army to come to their 
help. The Rumanians came most willingly, helped to crush Bela 
Kun’s government, and then settled down to loot the country. 
They only left when the Allied Powers threatened to take action 
i^ainst them. As the Rumamans withdrew, the Hungarian 
conservatives organized a private army or bands of volunteers to 
terrorize over all the liberal or advanced elements in the country, so 
as to prevent any further attempt at revolution. Thus began in 1929 
the White Terror '* of Hungary, as it is called, which is considered 

one of the bloodiost pages of pc^war history Hungary is still 
partly feudal, and these feudal landlords oombined with the big 

* Ihia antehluM '* took pla<e id Maroh 1936. 
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industrialiatfl, who had made huge fortunes during the war, to muxder 
and terrorize not oxdy communisie but workora generally and 
social democratB and liberals and pacihsts and even JewK. Kvor 
since then Hungary has been unaor a reactionary dictatorship. 
There is a parliament for show purposes, but tho ballot is open—that 
is, voting for members of parliament la public—and the police and the 
army see to it that only persona welcome to tho dictatorship are 
elected. No public meetings on political questions are toleratM. 

1 have considered in this letter some of the post*war happenings in 
Central Europe, the reactions of the war and defeat and tho Russian 
Revolution on what used to be the Central Powers. The amazing 
ooonoDiio effects of the war, and how they have brought oapitaJiam 
to its })reseDt unhappy pass, we shall have to deal with separately. 
The net result of what I have written about in ibis letter is that social 
revolution seemed to be imminent in Europe during thOKc post-war 
days. This fact helped Soviet Russia, b^use none of the great 
imperialist Powers dared to attack her whole-heartedly for fear of the 
bad effect on its own working ctass. The revolution, however, did 
not come off, except in little bits which wore cnxshed. In tho 
crushing and the avoiding of this social revolution tho eooisJ demo¬ 
crats played a prominent part, although their whole party was based 
on the tlieory' of such a sr»cial revolution, ft w'ould appear that 
those social democrHr.8 hoped or lielieved that capitalism would die 
a natural death. Therefore, instowl of attacking it vigorously, they 
helloed to preserve it for the time being. Or it may be that their 
huge and wealthy ]>arty machine woe comfortable enough and too 
much involved in the existing order to take the risk of HOc;ia1 up¬ 
heaval. They tried to steer a middle course, with the result that 
they bungled the job completely and lust even what they bad. 
R<M^nt events in Germany have made this clearer than ever. 

Another factor dominating these poet-war years is the growtli of 
tho spirit of violence. It is curious that while in India gospel 
of non-violence was being preached, nearly all over the world 
violence was in action, naked and unabashed, and was being glorified. 
The war was largely responsible for this, and afterwards the clashes 
between different class interests. As these clashes became more 
obvious and intense, violence grew. Liberalism almost disappeared 
and nineteenth-century democracy fell into disfavour. Dictators 
appeared on the scene. 

1 have dealt with the defeated Powers in this letter. The 
victorious Pow*erB had similar troubles, though England and France 
escaped having any rising or upheaval ae in Central Europe. Italy 
had a great upheaval, producing strange results whicn deserve 
separate treatment. 
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A NEW WAY OF PAYING OLD DEBTS 

June 16» 1933 

We find thus that after the World War, Europe, as indeed the 
whole world to some extent, was like a seething cauldron. The 
ace of Versailles and the other treaties did not improve matters, 
e new map of Europe eottlod some old national problems by 
freeing the Volos and Uie Czechs and the Baltic peoples. Hut at 
the same time it created fresh national problems by putting port 
of the Austrian T 3 rrol under Italy, and part of Ukraine under 
Poland, and by other unhappy territorial distributions in eastern 
Europe. The most curious and irritating arrangemetib was that of 
the Polish Corridor and Danzig. Central and eastern Europe was 

balkanized ** by the creation of many nmall now states, which 
meant more frontiers, more customs barriers, more brutal hatreds. 

Apart from theso treaties of 1919, Rumania managed to take 
Bessarabia, which used to bo a part of south*western UusKia. This 
has since boon a matter of depute and argument between the 
Soviets and Rumania. Bessarabia has been called ** the Alaacc* 
Lorraine on the Dnieper 

A far bigger question than that of territorial changes was that 
of Reparations—that is, the amount defeated Germany was to be 
made to pay to the victorious Allies as costs and damages caused 
by the war. No exact sum was laid down in the Treaty of Ver* 
sallies, but subsequent conforencos fixed these roparations at the 
CDonnoua sum of £0,000,000,000, to be paid in annual instalments. 
It w'os impossiblo for any country to pay this vast sum, much less 
could defoated and exhausted Germany so. Germany protested 
without result, and then, having no choice, paid two or ibree instaU 
monte by borrowing from the United States. She did so to gain 
time, and hoped to get the whole question reconsidered. It was 
obvious to her and to most others that she could not go on paying 
buj» sums for generations. 

Very soon Germany's financial system went to pieces, and the 
government did not have enough money either to pay external 
debts, like reparations, or even to meet iutemal obligations. Pay¬ 
ments to other countries had to be mode in gold. When these 
payments were not made on the fixed dates, there was default. 
Within Germany, however, the government could pay in currency 
notes, and so they adopted the device of printing more and more 
paper notes. By printing paper notes money is not created; what 
is created is credit. People use these notes because they know that 
they can get them changed for gold or silver if they want to. 
Behind these notes there is always some amount of gold kept in 
the banks to keep up the value of the notes. Paper money thus 
performs a very useful function, as it saves a lot oi gold and silver 
from day*to-day use and increases credit. But if a government 
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goea on printing paper xDoney and issuing theee notes without any 
limit and without any regard to the amount o^old in the baoke, 
then the value of this money is bound to fall. Ibo more the print¬ 
ing the less the value, the less does it perform its function of credit. 
This process is called inflation. This is exactly what happened in 
Germany in 1922 and 1923. The German Qovemmont, wanting 
more money for its expenses, printed more notes. This resulted 
in sending up prices of everything else, but in lowering the price 
of the O^man mark itself as compared to the pound, tbo dollar, 
or the franc. So the government had to print more marks, and 
again tho mark fell. This process went on to fantastic lengths, 
tiu a dollar or pound came to be worth billioiu of paper marks. 
In fact the pa^r mark almost ceased to have any value. A nostage 
stamp for a Jotter cost a million paper znar^ I And all other 
prices were similarly ^aded and constantly changing. 

This German inflation and astounding fall of tbo mark did not 
take place of its own accord. It was deliberately brought about by 
the German Government to help them to get out of their iinancial 
difficulties and to a large oxtent at did so. For the government 
and muruoipalities and other debtors easily paid off all their internal 
Gorman doots with the worthless paper marks. Of course they 
could not pay off debts in and to foreign countries in this way, 
as no one there would accept their paper money. In Germany 
they could enforce acceptance by law. In this way the govern¬ 
ment and every debtor got rid of a troublesome burden of debt. 
But they did so at a tremendous cost of suffering. All the people 
suffered during this inflation, but most of all the middle classes 
suffered, for most of these people were getting fixed salaries or 
had other fixed incomes. Of course as the mark fell these salaries 
went up, but they never wont up enough to keop pace with the 
falling mark. The lower middle classes were almost wiped off by 
this inflation, and we have to remember this when we consider 
the remarkable bap^ninga in Germany in subsequent years. For 
these discontented aidoMi middle classes now formed a powerful 
army of the disaffected, full of revolutionary possibilities. They 
drifted into the private armies that were growing up round the 
principal parties, and most of them went to Hitler’s new party, 
the National Socialists or Naxis. 

The old mark, having become perfectly useloss for any purpose, 
was then abolished, and a new currency, the ** reotenmarlL ", was 
introduced. There was no inflation with this, and it was worth 
its value in gold. So Germany, after making a clean sweep of her 
lower middle classes, returned again to a stable currency. 

Germany’s financial troubles led to important intemational 
consequences. There was a default in PA^g reparations to the 
Allies. Tliese reparations were being divided up between these 
Allied Powers, the biggest share going to fVance. Kussia was not 
taking any part of them; in fact she renounced any claim that she 
might have had. When the German default oocunod, France and 
Belgium took military possesmon of the Ruhr area in Germany. 
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The Allies were already to poeseasioc of tho Rhineland under the 
Versailles Treaty. In January 1923 an additional area was occu¬ 
pied by tlie French and Belgians (England refused to join in this 
underttting). This Ruhr area adjoins the Rliinoland and contains 
rich coalfields and factories. The French wanted to pay thom- 
mjItos by taking poesesaion of the coal and other articles produced. 
But here a difficulty presented itself. The German Government 
decided to oppose tho French occupation by passive resistance, 
and they called upon the mine-owners and workers of the Ruhr 
to stop work and nut help the French in any way. They further 
helped these mine-owners and industrialists by paying them millions 
of marks for the losses caused to them. After nine or ten months, 
which were very expensive both for the French and the Germans, 
the German Government withdrew p^issive resistance and began 
(K>-oporatit^g with the hVoneb in w'orking the mines and factories in 
the area, in 102n the French and Bi^Jgians left the Ruhr. 

German passive rcsistanof hud broken down in the Ruhr, but it 
had demonstratod that the reparations question must again 1>e 
considerod and mort' reaeonablo figures of payments fixr^. So 
conferences and commissions followed each other in quick sucoee- 
sion, and fresh plans were evolved one after another. There was 
the Dawes Plan in 1924. and five yearv laU^r. in J929, tho Young 
Plan, and thn^ years lator, in 1932, it woa practically acknowledged 
by all concern^ Ujut no further pay men tn could be mode for 
reMrations. and the whole idea was scrapped. 

For those few years from 1924 Germany nutdo regular payments 
of reparations. But how was this done when Germany liad no 
money and w*as not solvent I Simply by borrowing from the 
United States of America. The Allies (England, France, Italy, 
etc.) ow<d money to America, tho money they bad boiTow'od in 
war-time; Germany owed money to the Allies as reparations. So 
America lent money to Germany, and Germany could pay the 
Allios, 90 that tho Allies might in their turn pay America. It was 
a very pretty arrangement, and everybody seemed to bo satisfied f 
Indeed, there was no other way of getring payments. Of course 
the whole round of borrowings and len^gs depended on one 
little thing—America continuing to lend money to Germany. If 
this stopp^, tho whole arrangement collapsed. 

These lendings and borrowings did not mean actual payments 
in hard cash; &ev were all^per truisactions. America credited 
a certain sum to (Germany, Germany transferred this to the Allies, 
and the Allies re-transfer^ it to America. The actual money 
did not move at all, only a number of book entrion were made. 
Why did America go on lending to impoverished countries which 
could not even pay the interest on previous debts t America did 
so to help them to cany on somehow and prevent Ihem fn^in going 
bankrupt, for America feared the collapse of Europe, which, apart 
from other bad consequences, would have meant the end of tho 
whole debt due to America. So, like a prudent creditor, Amerioa 
kept her debtors alive and funotiooing. But after some years 
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America got rather tired of this policy of ooDtinuoiu lendmg and 
put an ond to it. Immediately the whole etructuro of reparationB 
and debts came down with a crash and there were defaults, and 
all the nations of Europe and America foil iuto a morass. 

Reparations were thus a problem which shadowed Europe Ibr 
over a dozen years after Uie war. Ajid at the aame time there 
was the question of war debts—that is. the debts of countries other 
than Germany. As i told you in a letter dealing with the World 
War, England and Franco financed the w^ar in the early days and 
lent money to their smaller allies; tlien France's resources were 
exhausted and sho could lend no more. England, however, con> 
tinued lending. Later England collapsed financially and could 
lend no more. Only the United StaUw could do so, and they lent 
generously and with advantage to themselves, to England, Franco, 
and other Allies. Thus at the end of the war some countries 
owed money to France. Many were the debtors of England; and 
all Allied countries owed largo huidh to America. America was 
the only country that owi'ti money to no other country. Tt was 
then a great creditor nation. Tt ha<l taken up England's old 
position and become the money-lender to the world. Some figures 
will perhaps make this clearer. Bofoix> the war America was a 
debtor nation owing three thousand million dollars to other countries. 
By the lime the war had ended, this debt bad been wiped off, and 
instead, America had advanccil huge sums of money. In 1926 
America was a creditor itation to tlte turio of twenty-five thousand 
million dollars. 

These war debts w ere a tremendoun burden on the debtor countries, 
England, France, Italy, etc., aa the debts were all oiiicml debts 
for which the govi.Tnmente were responsible. They trh^ to get 
special favourable terms from America, and some ron(*eHHjonH were 
obtained, but still the burden continued. So long ae Germany paid 
reparations, these payments (which were really American crodita) 
were transferred to America by the debt^ countries. But when 
reparations became irregular or stopped <^ming, it became very 
difficult to pay the debts. The European debtor countries tried to 
connect reparations and war debts; they said that both must be 
conaiderod together, and if one stopped the other must automatioaily 
stop also. America, however, refused to connect the two. She 
said that she bad lent money and she wanted it back, quite apart 
from the question of reparations from Germany, which stood upon 
a separato footing. Ibis attitude of America was voty much 
resented in Europe, and hard things were said of her. She was 
Shylock and wanted her pound of flesh, it was said. It was stated, 
in France especially, that the money borrowed from America had 
been spent in a common undertaking, the war, and therefore should 
not be looked upon m an ordinary debt. The Amoricane, on the 
other hand, were greatly disgusted with the after-war rivalries and 
intrigues in Europe. They saw France and England and Italy 
oontinue to spend vast sums on their armies and navies, and even 
lend money to some of the smaller countries for arming. If these 
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ooantries of Europe bad 6o much money for armaments, why 
should they, the Americans, let them off their debts 1 If they did 
BOy probably this money would also be thrown into armaments. 
8 o argued America, and she stuck to her claims on the debts. 

As with the reparations, it was difficult enough to pay the war 
debts anyhow. International debts can either be paid in gold or 
in goods or servioes (like transport, shipping and many other 
lerrices). It was impossible to pay these huge sums in gold; there 
was not enough gold to bo had. And payment in goods and ser¬ 
vices became almost imposstblo also, both for reparations and 
debts, as America and the Kiiropean countries sot up hugo tariff 
barriers which kept out foreign gCK>ds. This creatod an impossible 
situation, and was the real difficulty. And yet no country was 
prepared to lower tho tariff barriers or tako goods in payment for 
the sum duo to it, as this meant injury to the home industries. It 
was a curious and vicious circle. 

Europe was not the only continent which owed money to the 
United States of America. Amcrictan bankers and buHinoss men 
invested enormous sums of money in Canada and in Latin America 
(that is, South and C'Oniral America and Mexico). Those Latin 
American countries wore greatly impressed during the World War 
with tho x>owcr of modern industry and machinery. 8o thoy con- 
oentrated on industrial development, and money, of which there 
was an abundance in the Unit^ States, poured in from the north. 
They borrowed so much that they coulu liardly pay the iiitoreHt 
on it. Dictators appeared everywhere, and so long as the borrow¬ 
ing went on, it was well, just an it was w*ell so long as America 
went on lending to Germany. Whoa the lending to l^tin America 
stepped, there was a crash there, as in Europe. 

To give YOU some idea of American investments and how they 
grow rapidly in Latin America, I shall give you two figures. In 
1920 these investments amounted to four and a quarter thousand 
million dollars. Three years later in 1929 they amounted to over 
five and a half thousand millions. 

So America in these post-war years was undoubtedly the banker 
of the world; rich, prosperous, and bursting with wealth. She 
dominated tho world, and her poople looked upon Europe, and 
much more so on Asia, rather contemptuously as old and quarrel¬ 
some continents in their dotage. Try to form some idea of American 
wealth in those peak days of prosperity in the nineteen-twenties. 
In the fifteen yearn from 1012 to 1927 the total national wealth of 
America went up from $187,239,000,000 to $400,000,000,000. The 
population in 1927 was about 117 millions, and the wealth per 
head of population was $3428. Progress h^ been so rapid that 
these figures are changing from year to year. In a previous letter 
when comparing the national inoomes of India and other countries 
1 gave a much lower figure for America. That was for annual 
income, not wesdtb, and it was probably for an earlier year. The 
figure for 1927 given above is bas^ on a statement made in Novem¬ 
ber 1920 by President Coolidge of America. 
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Some other figures maj mtercet you. They are all for 1927. 
The number of families in the United States was 27,000,000. 
They owned 15,923,000 electrically •lighted homes, and 17,780,000 
telopbones were in use. There were 19,237,171 motor cars in use, 
and this figure was 81 per cent, of the world totid. America pro¬ 
duced 87 per cent, of the world's automobiles, 71 per cent, of the 
world's petroleum, and 43 per cent, of the world's coal. And yet 
the population of the United States was only 6 per cent, of the 
world's population. The general standard was thus very high, and 
yet it was not as high as it might have been, for wealth was con- 
uentratod in the hands of a few thousand roillionairos and multi- 
miliionairos. This " Big Business" ruled the country. They 
chose the President, they made the laws, and often enough they 
broke the laws. There was tremendous corruption in tnis Big 
Business, but the American people did not mind so long as there 
was general prosperity. 

1 have given you these figures of American iirosperity in the 
ni notoon-twenties partly to show you to what heights modern 
industrial civ illation has taken a country as compared with back¬ 
ward, non'industrial countries like India and China, and partly to 
contrast this prosperity with the subsequent crisis and collapse in 
America, about which I shall tell you later. 

This crisis was to come later. Higbt up to 1920 America seemed 
to have escaped the ills of f^uffering Europo and Asia. The defeated 
1 ^ 0 wore were in a very bad way. 1 have told you something about 
Gormany's misery. Most of tho small countries of central Europe, 
and especially Austria, were in an oven worse state. Austria also 
suflbro«l irom intlation, and so did Poland, and both had to change 
their currencies. 

But this trouble was not confined to tbo defeated (tountries. 
Even the victorious countries were gradually involved in it. It 
had always been known that to bo a debtor was not a good thing. 
A new and strange realization now came : that it was not a good 
thing either to bo a creditor! For the victorious Powers, to whom 
Germany owed reparations, got into groat difficulties because of 
these reparations, and the very act of rooeiving them got them 
into further trouble. Of this I must tell you in my next letter. 
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One of the most remarkable characteristics of the post-war 
period is the strange behaviour of money. Before tho war, money 
in each country had a more or lees fixed value. Each oountiy 
had its own currency, such as the rupee in India, tiie }>ouDd in 
England, the dollar in America, the franc in France, the mark in 
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Germany, the rouble in Rnana» the lira in Italy, and so on; and 
these ourrenciee bore a steady relation to each other. They were 
oonneoted to eaob other by what ia called the international gold 
etandai^^tbat is, each currency had a definite gold ralue. Within 
the boundaries of each country its own currency was good enough, 
but not so outside. The connecting link between two currencies 
was gold, and interoational payments or settlements were thus 
made in gold. So long as the ourrencien had fixed gold yalues, 
they could not vary much, as gold is a fairly stable metal so far as 
value is conoemod. 

War-timo nooeesiticH, however, made the warring governments 
leave this gold standard, and thus made their currencies cheaper. 
There was a measure of intlation. This was helpful in carrying on 
businead, but it upset the international relations of ourronoies. 
During the war the world was divided up into two huge camps, 
the Allied cunip and the Cennan camp, and within each camp 
there was co-operation and co-ordination, and everything w'as sub¬ 
ordinated to the war. Difficulties arose after the war, and the 
changing economic conditions and the mutual distriists of nations 
roNultod in the extraordinary behaviour of difibroot currencies. 
The whole money system of to-day is largely based on credit; a 
banknote and a clieque are both promises to pay which are accepted 
as good monoy. Crodit depends on confidence, and when oon- 
fidence goes, credit goes with it. This is one of the reasons why 
the money system misbehaved so much during the post-war years, 
as the troubled conditions of Huropti had shaken all coniidcuco. 
The modern world is inter-depcTidont, each part is ititimatoly con¬ 
nected with the other and tnoro are over so many international 
activities. This means that the troubles of one country have their 
immediate reactions in other countries. If tJio German mark falls 
or a Gorman bank fails, the )>eopio of* London and Parin and Now 
York may \)q put out by it in many ways. 

Because of these and other reasons, which 1 shall not trouble 
you with, currency or money dilficulties arose in nearly all countries, 
and the mi^ro advanced the country industrially, the groaier often 
was the difliculty. For industrial advance meant a highly com¬ 
plicated and delicate international s^oture. Obviously a back- 
wanl and isolated place liko Tibet would not be affect^ by the 
behaviour of the mark or pound. Bnt tbe fall in the value of the 
dollar might immediately upset Japan. 

Then, again, in each industrial country the interents of various 
groups were different. Thus some wantM cheap money and infla¬ 
tion (not, of course, a limitless inflation such as tiad taken place in 
Germany), while some wanted tbe exact opposite, deflation—that 
is. a high gold value of money. For inHtance, the creditors, tbe 
bakers and the like were in favour of a high money value, as they 
were owed money; tbe debtors natoraliy wanted cheaper money 
to pay their debts. The indastrialists manufacturers were in 
favour of cheap money, as they were usually the debtors of the 
bankers and, more important stUl, this encouraged tbe sale of thw 
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goods abroad. Cheaper British money would mean that the price 
of British goods would be less as compared to German or Amorican 
or other foreign goods in the foreign market, and this would result 
ID an advantage to Britu^ industrialists and a greater sale of their 
goods. So you will notice that different groups pulled different 
ways, the principal tug-of«war being between the mflustriaiists and 
the bankers. I am trying to put this ns simply aa 1 can. As a 
matter of fact there were many complicating factors. 

Both in France and Italy there inflation, and the franc 
and lira fell in value. The old value of the frano used to bo about 
25 to the pound sterling (as the British pound is called). This fell 
to 275 to the pound. Later it was fixed at about 12(> to the pound. 
After the war when America stopped helping England, the 

1 >ouDd fell in value a little. England was then iaoed by a (lifljculty. 
Vas she to accept this natural fall in the value of tbo pound and 
fix the pound at this now value 1 This would havo hol}K^ industry 
by oheaMning goods, but it would have caused loss to the bankers 
and creditors. More important still, it would havo put an end to 
London's position an tlio financial centre of the world. Now York 
would then stop into this position, and borrowers would go tlioro 
instead of coming to London. The alternative was to Ibroe up 
the pound to its original value. This would raise the prestige of 
tho |Kmnd and London would contimie its financial leadership. 
But industry would suffer and, as the event ]>roved, many other 
undesirable thingH would happen. 

Tbo British Government chose the latter course in 1925 and 
raiurd tho pound to its former gold value. Thus they sacrificed to 
Home extent tl^eir industry to their bankers. The real issue before 
them was a more important one still, for it vitally affected tbo 
continuance of riioir empire. If London lost the financial head- 
shiji of the world, the various j>arts of tho Empire would not look 
to it for leodorahip or help, and the Empire would gradually melt 
away, bo that this question became one of imperial pobey, and 
this wider im|)erialiHm won at the cost of British industry and 
immediate domestic interests. It was in this samo way, you may 
remember, that imperial considerations induced Britain to encourage 
the industrialization of India after the war, even at some cost to 
Lancashire and Britisb industry. 

Thus a bravo attempt waa made by Britain to keep leeKlershlp 
and empire, but it was an attempt which proved moat costly and 
it was foredoom^ to failure, British Govemmont, or any 
other government, could not control tho inevitable developmeitiB 
of economic destiny. The pound had regained its ancient preetigi* 
for a while, but at the cost of a growing paralysis of iimustry. 
Unemployment grew, and the coal industry was eapeciaily hard 
hit. The deflation of tho pound (as this process of raiRing its gold 
value is called) w*a8 largely responsible for this. There were other 
reasons also. Some German coal bad been received in payment 
for reparatione, and this meant that lees British coal was required, 
which resulted in greater unemployment in the ooal-mines. Thus 
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the creditor and viotor conntrlee came to realize that it waa not an 
unmixed bJeasing to receiye a tribute of this kind from the defeated 
country. The British coal industry was altin yery badly organized. 
It woe split up into hundreds of small companies^ and could not 
easily compete with the larger and better organized groups on the 
Continent and in America. 

As the coal industry went from bad to worse, the mine-owners 
decided to reduce the wages of their workers. This was fiercely 
resented by the miners, and they had the support of the workers 
in other industries. The whole labour movement in Britain got 
ready to fight on behalf of the miners, and a ** Council of Action 
was formed. Previous to this a powerful ^Hriple alliance’* had 
been formed between the three great trade unions, tlio minors, the 
railway workers, and tho transport workm, which comprised 
znillions of well-organized and trained workers. This aggressive 
attittide of tho working class rather frightened the government, 
and they postponed the crisis by giving a subsidy to the mine-ownors 
to enable them to continue the old s^e of wages for another year. 
An inquiry commission was also appointed. But nothing came of 
all this, and next year in 1920 the crisis came again when tho mine- 
owners wanted to reduce wages. This time the government were 
ready for tho fight with labour; they had made evory. preparation 
for it during the past months. . 

Tho Goal-ownore decided to lock out tho miners because they 
would nob agree to a wage-cut. This precipitated a general strike 
in England called by the Tnule Union Congress. 'There was a 
romarkablo response to this call, and almost all organized workers 
throughout the country stopped working. Tho life of the oountiy* 
was brought almost to a standstill, railways did not run, news¬ 
papers could not be printed and most other activities stopped. 
Goyeniment managed to carry on some essentiol services with the 
help of volunteers. The General Strike began at midnight May 3-4, 
1926. After ten days the moderate leaders of the Trade Union 
Congress, who had no love for tliis kind of revolutionary strike, 
sudd^enly called it off on the pretext of some vague promise made 
to them. The miners were left in the lurch, but they carried on 
for many long and weary months. They were starved out and 
beaten aown in the end. This W'as a signal defeat not only for the 
miners, but for British workers generally. Wages were lowered in 
many cases, hours of work were increa^ in some industries, and 
the living standards of the working class went down. The govern¬ 
ment took advantage of its victory to pass new laws to weaken 
labour, and especially to prevent any general strike in the future. 
This General Strike of 1926 failed because of the irresolution and 
weakness of the labour leaders and their want of preparation for it. 
Indeed, their whole object was to avoid it, and when they could 
not do so they ended it at the first opportunity. On the other 
band, the government was fully prepared and it received the 
support of the middle classes. 

^e General Strike in England and the long coal lock-out created 
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great interest in Soviet Russia, and the Russian trade unions sent 
very largo sums of money» especially subscribed by the Russian 
workers to help the English miners. 

Labour had boon eroded in England for the moment. But 
was no solution of the problem of a declining industry and growth 
of unemployment. Unomploymn^t meant widespread swering 
among the workers; it also meant a great burden on the State, for 
a system of unemployment insurance had grown up in many ooun* 
tries. It was recognized that it was the duty of the State to 
support a worker who was unemployed for no fault of his own. 
So some relief or doles were given to the registered unemployed, 
and this moant tho expenditure of huge sums of money by the 
government and by local bodies. 

Why was all this happening f Why was industry deteriorating, 
trado languishing, unemployment increasing, and co^itions worsen¬ 
ing not only in England, but in abnost all countries? Conference 
after conforeiico was lioid, the statesmen and tho rulers ^vere ob¬ 
viously keen on improving comlitions, but no success came to thorn. 
It was not as if souio natural calamity had occurred, like an earth¬ 
quake, or floods, or want of rains, causing famine and suffering. 
The world was getting on in much %ko same way as before. Thei'o 
was actually more fo^ and more factories and more of everything 
required, and yet there was tuoro human misery. Something was 
obviously very radically wrong, to bring about ^ie contrary result. 
There was gross mismanagemont some where. Socialists and com¬ 
munists said that it was all the fault of capitalism, which was on 
its last legs. Thoy pointed to Russia, where, though many troubles 
and difficulties ezistod, there was no unemph>yment, at least. 

These questions are rather intricate, and <loctor8 and pandits 
differ greatly as to the remedies for human athnents. But let us 
nevertheless look at them and examine some of their outstanding 
features. 

Tho world to-day is becoming, and has largely become, a single 
unit—that is to say, that life, activities, prc^uciion, distribution, 
consumption, etc., all tend to ^ international and world-wide, and 
this tendency is incrooHing. Trade, industry, the money system, 
are also largely international. There is tho cloeest connection and 
interdependence between different countries, and an event in any 
one of them has reactions in others. In spite of all this inter¬ 
nationalism, govemmonts and their policies oontiouo to be narrowly 
nationalistic. Indeed, this narrow nationalism has become worse 
and more aggressive during the post-war years, and ia to-day a 
dominating factor in the world. The result is a continuous condict 
Iwtween the actual international events of the world and the 
narionalistic policy of governments. You may look upon the 
international actiTiites of the world as a river flowing down to the 
sea, and the national policies os attempts to stop it and dam it 
and divert it, and even to make it flow backwards. It is obvious 
that the river ia not going to flow backwards, nor is it going to be 
stopped. But it may occasionally be divert^ a little, or a dam 
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may rwult io floods. So these natioDalisms of to*day are interfer* 
ing with the even flow of the river and creating flo^ and back- 
waters and etagnant poolR» but they cannot stop the ultimate 
progress of the river. 

Id trade and the eooDOxnic sphere we thus have what is called 

economic nationalism This means that a country is to 
more than it buys, and to produce more than it oonsumes. Svery 
nation wants to sell its goods^ but, then, who is to buy! For 
every sale there must be a seller as well as a buyer. It is obviously 
absurd to have a world of sellers only. And yet this is the basis 
of economic nationalism. Every couDtry puts up tariff walls, 
economic barriers to keep out foreign goo^s, and at the same time 
it wants to develop its own foreign trade. These tariff walls intor- 
fere with and kill international trade, on which the modern world 
is built up. As trade languishee, industry suffers and unemploy¬ 
ment increasee. This again results in a flercor attempt to keep out 
foreign goodH, which are supposed to interfere witit liume induntries, 
and tariff walls are raised mgbor. loternatic»nal trade suffers still 
more and the vicious otrole goes on. 

The modem industrial wov|d has really advanced bc^^ond the 
stage of nationalism. The whole machinery of production of goods 
and distribution does not fit into the nationalist structure of govern¬ 
ments and countries. The shell is too small for tbo growing body 
inside, and it craoks. 

These tariffs and obstacles in the way of trade really profit some 
classes only in each country, but aa these classes are dominant in 
their respective countries, they shape tbo country's policy. 8o 
each country tries to overreach the other, and in the result all of 
them suffer together, and national rivalries and hatreds increase. 
Kopeateii attempts arc made to settle mutual difforonces by con- 
feroneee, and the best of intentions are expressed by the statesmen 
of different countries, btit auccoss eludes them. I>oo8 this not 
remind you of the repeated attempts to settle the oonimunal problem, 
the Hindu-Mu slim-Sikh problems, in India! Perhaps in t^tli the 
oases failure is duo to wrong aesumptions and to wrong premises, 
as well os to wrong objectives. 

These olasses that profit by tariffs and other methoils of en- 
oouraging economio nationalism, such as bounties and subsidies and 
special railway freights, etc., arc the owning and manufacturing 
classes, who profit by these protocted home markets. Vested 
interests are thus built up undor protection and tarilTs, and, like all 
vested interests, they object very strongly to any change which 
might injure them. This is one of reasons why tariffs, once 
introduce, stay on, and why economic nationalism goes on in the 
world although most people arc convinced that it is bad for every¬ 
body . It is not eAs»y io put an end to vested intereste once oreatod, 
and it is still less easy for any nation to take a solitary lead in 
such a matter. If ail the countries would agree to act togother 
and put an end to, or greatly reduce, the tariffs, perhaps it might 
be done. Even then there would be difficulties, as IndostriMy 
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backward countHds would Huff6r» as they woald not be able to 
oompote on equal terms with advanced countries. New industries 
are often built up under the shelter of a protectiTe duty. 

Economic nationalism discourages ana preyentA trade between 
nations. Thus the world market suffers. Each nation becomes a 
monopoly area with a protected market; the free market goes. 
Within each nation also, monopolies increase and the free and open 
market tends to disappear. Big trusts, big factories, big shops 
swallow up the smaller producers and the ]»etty shopkeepers, ara 
thus put an end to oompotition. In Atnorica, Britain, Germany, 
ilapan, and other industrial oountrioe those oational monopolies 
developed at a tromendouH pace, and power was thus concentrated 
in a few hands. Petrol, soap, diomical goods, ariiiaments, steel, 
banking, and ever so many other things wero tnonopolisod. All 
this has a curious result. It is tlie inevitable consequence of tlie 
growth of science and the development of capitalism, and yet it 
cuts at the root of this very catdtalism. ]<'or capitalism began with 
the world market and the froo market. Competition was iho breath 
of life of oapitalisni. If the world inarkot goes, and so also the 
live market and <;om]>otition wiUun national boundaries, tlie 
bottom is knocked out of this old capitalist structuro of society. 
What will take itti place is amdhor matter, but it seems that the 
old order cannot continue for long with tJiese mutually contradictory 
tendenoios. 

Science and industrial progress have gone far ahead of the exist¬ 
ing Nystem of Hocioty. They protluco enormous quantities of food 
and the good things of life, and capitalism docs not know what to 
do with them. Indeed, it site down often to destroy them or to 
limit production. And so wo have the extraordinary spectacle of 
abundance and poverty existing side by side. If oapitaJiHm is not 
lulvanocd euougfa f<}r modem science and technology, some other 
system must be evolved more in keeping with science. The only 
other alternative is to Rtrangle science and keep it from going 
ahead. But that would be rather silly, and in any event it in 
hardly coooeivable. 

It is not surpriHing that wftii economic nationalism, and the 
growth of monopolien and national rivalriee, and the other products 
of a decaying oanitalisin, there should be trouble all over the world. 
Modem imporialiHm itself is a form of this capitalism, for each 
imperialist l^ower tries to solve its naUonal probioms by exploiting 
other people. This again leads to rivalries and conBicts tween 
the imperialist Powers. Everything seems to lead to conflict in 
the topsy-turvy world of to-day ! 

I b^an this letter by telling you that money had behaved strangely 
during the post-war period, ^n we blame money when everything 
else is behaving in a most extraordinary way I 
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MOVE AND COUNTER-MOVE 

June IS, 19S3 

My last two loiters have dealt wit^t oconomio and currcAoy 
questions. Those subjects are suppoeod to bo very mysterious 
and difficult to understand. It is true that they are not easy and 
they requiro hard thinking, but they are not so terrible, after all; 
and economists and exports aro pa^y responsible for the air of 
mystery that surrounds these subjects. In the old days priosts 
to have a monopoly of mvstery, and they impo^ their 
will on the ignorant populace by all manner of rites and coremonials, 
often in archaic language which few understood, and by pretending 
to be in communication with unseen powers. The power of priest¬ 
craft is very much less to-day, and in industrial countries it has 
almost gone. In place of ilio priests have arisen tho export econ¬ 
omists and baitkors and the like, who talk in a mysterious language, 
consisting chiefly of technical terms, which a layman ^nds it difficult 
to understand. And so tho average man has to leave the docision 
of these questions to tho exports. Rut the experts often attach 
themselves, consoiousiy or unconsciously, to the ruling classes and 
serve their interests. And experts differ. 

It is as well, therefore, that we should all try to understand 
Homotbing about those economic questions w hicl) sooiu U> dominate 
^litics and everything else to-day. There arc many ways of 
dividing human beings into grouts and classes. One ])oaKiblo way 
would to have two classes : the drifters, who have little will of 
their own and allow themsolvoe to be carried hither and thither like 
straw on the surface of the waters, and those who try to olay an 
effective r61o in life and to influence their surroundings. For the 
tatter class, knowledge and understanding are essential, for effective 
action can only be based on these. Mere good will or pious ho]>es 
are not enough. When there is a natural calamity, or an e]>idemic, 
or a failure of the ruins, or almost any other mi^ortune, we often 
see, not only in India, but in Europe also, people praying for relief. 
If the prayer soothes them and gives them confidence and courage, 
it is a good thing, and no one oe^ object to it. But the idea that 
prayer will stop an epidomic of disease is giving place to the scientific 
notion that the root causes of disease should be wiped out by sani¬ 
tation and other means. When there is a breakdown in the machinery 
of a factory or there is a puncture in the tyre of a oar, whoever heard 
of people sitting down and just hoping or piously wishing, or even 
praying, that the break might right itseli'or the puncture mend itself ? 
They set to work and cuend the machinery or the tyre, and soon 
the machinery is functioning ^ain or the car running smoothly 
along the road. 

So also in tho human and the social machine, we reouire besides 
good will, good knowledge of its working and its possibilities. This 
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koovlodge is seldom exftct» as it deals wit^ indefinite things, such as 
human wishes and desires and prejudices and wants, and these 
become still more indofinite when we deal with people in the mass, 
with society as a whole, or with different classes of people. But 
study and experience and observation gradually bring order even 
into this rather indefinite mass, and knowledge grows, and with it 
grows our capacity to deal with our surroundings. 

Now 1 should like to say something about the political aspect 
of Europe during these post-war years. The first thing that strikes 
one is tno division of the Continent into three parts: the victors 
of the war, the vanauished, and Soviet Russia. There wore some 
small countries, like Norway and Sweden and Holland and Switzer¬ 
land, which did not fall into any of these three divisions, but they 
were not important from the largor political point of view. Soviet 
Russia, of course, stood by horsolf, with her workers' government, 
a source of continuous irritation and annoyance to the victorious 
Powers. This irritation was oausexi not only by her system of 
government, which was an invitation to revolution to workers in 
other countrios,.but also by her coming in the way of many of the 
designs of the victorious Powors in the East. I have alre^y told 
you of the warn of intervention during which, in 1919 and 1020, 
most of theso victorious Powors tried to crush the Soviets. Soviet 
Russia, however, survived, an<i the imperialist Powers of Europe 
harl to put up with her existence, but they did so with as little go^ 
vrill or grace as possible. In particular, the old rivalry between 
England and Russia, dating from the Tsarist period, continued, 
and occasionally burst for^ into alarms and inoldcnta which 
threatened war. The Soviets were ooovinood that England was 
oontinually intriguing against them and trying to build up an anti- 
Soviet bloc of Powers in Europe, and there were several war soares. 

In western and Central Europe the distinction between the victor 
Powers and the defeatod ones was very marked, and France ex- 
pecially reproseiitod the spirit of victory. The defeated countries 
were naturally dissatisflod with many of the provisioas of the peace 
treaties, and, though they were powerless to do anything, they 
dreame<l of future changes. Austria and Hungary were very aicic 
oouQtrioH, and their condition seemed to worsen. Yugoslavia, 
on the other hand, was a Serbia bloated up, and had become a 
oollection of incongruous elements and nationalities. It did not 
take many years for the difierent parte to get tired of each other, 
and to develop a tendency to split up. In Croatia (which la now 
a province of Yugoslavia), there is a strong movement for inde¬ 
pendence, and thk baa b^n vigorously repressed by the Serbian 
Qoveroment. Poland is big enough on the map now, but its im¬ 
perialists cheriab extraordinary dreams of stretching out to the Black 
Sea in the south, and thus restoring tho ancient roliah frontier of 
1772. Meanwhile Poland includes a part of the Russian Ukraine 
and this has been and is still being. pacified " or '' poloiiized " by 
a reign of terror, with torture, death penalties, and many other 
barbarous putushmenta. These are some of the little fires that go 
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on emou]dering in eastern Enropo. Tlieir importance lies in the 
danger of the fire spreadiBg. 

Politically» and in a military aense also, France wae the dominant 
Power in Europe in the after-war years. She had gained much 
of what she had wanted in the shape of territory and the promiee 
at least of reparations, but she was far from happy. A great fear 
haunted her, the fear of Germany becoming strong enough to fight 
her again and perhaps defeat her. The principal reason for Uiis 
fear was tlie much bigger population of Germany. Franoe la actually 
bigger in size than (^nuany and is perhaps even more fertile. Yet 
the population of Franco is umler 41,000,000» and it is almost 
steaay. The population of Qomiany is over 62»OOO.UOO, and it is 
growing. The Germans have also the reputation of being an aggres- 
eivc and warlike nation, and they have twjoe iovaded Fiance within 
living memory. 

bo the i'ear of a German revenge obsessed Kmnoa and the founda¬ 
tion and governing idea of her whole policy was security the 
security for Franoe to bold acid keep what she had got. It was 
J^'roDoh military Hupremacy that kept in check all l^e countries 
(lisappointod by tho Versailloe iiooce, for a maintenance of this 
peace was conridored neceNHory for French M>cnrity. Further to 
Ntrongthen her ]ineitian, Fiance built up a 61oc of nationn, who wore 
also interesteil in maintaining tho Treaty of Versailles. These 
countries were Uelgtuin, Poland, Czechohfovakia, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia. 

In this way France eNiablished her hegemony or leadership of 
Europe. Thin was not to the liking of En^nd, for England does 
not like any Power, except herself, to bo predominant in Europe. 
There woe a groat cooling off in the love and friendship which 
England had for her ally France; France was criticized in the English 
Press as being solfinii an<l Laid-hoartod, and friendly referenoos 
were made to the old enemy Germany. We must forget and forgive, 
said the English people, and not allow ourselvos to bo governed in 
peace-time by memories of war days. Admirable sentiments 
these were, and doubly admirable from the KnglUh point of view 
because they happened to fit in with English policy. It has been 
said by an Italian statosman. Count Sfona, that this is ** a precious 
gift bestowed by divine grace upon the British people for all classes 
to justify with the highost moral reasons any political advantage 
that may come to England or any diplomatic action that the 
British Government might take. 

From early in 1922 Anglo-French friction became a chronic 
feature of European politics. On the surface there were smiles 
and courteous words, and their statesmen and prime mirusters 
met frequently and were phoU^aphed together, but the two 
Oovermnents often pulled in different directions. England was not 
in favour of the AUM occupation of the Ruhr valley, when Germany 
defaulted in the payment of reparations in 1922, but France bad 
her way in spite of England. The British, however, did not take 
part in the oconpation. 
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Anoifaor old ally, Italy, fell out with the French, and there wu 
constant friction between the two countnea. The reason for thia 
was the seizure of power by Mussolini in 1922, and bis imperialist 
ambitions, which were obstructed by France. Of Mussolini and 
fascism 1 ebsll toll you in my next letter. 

The post-war years also brought into evidence certain disruptive 
tendencies in the British Empire. 1 have discussed some aspects 
of this question in other letters. Uero I aball only rofer to one aspect. 
Both Australia and Canada were being drawn more aiKl more 
into the American sphere of cultural and ocononiio influence, and one 
of the ioint dislikes of all three countries were the Japanese, and 
especially Japanese immigration. Australia is in special danger 
from this, as it bas vast uninhabited areas, and Jai>an is not i*ar, and 
has an overflowing population. Neither tbeso two Dominions nor 
the United States likM England's alliance with Japan. England 
wanted to ulease Amorica, for America was dontinating the world 
both 08 creditor and otherwise, and also wanted to keep the Eutpiro 
going as long as poasible. So she Bacrifice<l tho Anglo-Japanese 
alliance at the Waslungton Conference in 1922. 1 havo writ ton 
to you about this conferonco in my last letter on China. It was 
there that the Four-Power Agrooment and the Nine-Power Treaty 
were ma<lti. These treaties related to China and tho Paoifle coast, 
but Soviet Russia, which was vitally interesUxi, was not invited, 
in spite of her protest. 

Thin Wasliington Conference marked a change in England’s 
eastern policy. So far England had re]je<l on Japan to help her 
in the Far East, and even in Indio if need arose. But now the Far 
East was becoming a very im|>ortant factor in world affairs, and tJiere 
were conflicts of interest ^tween the different Powers. China 
was rising, or so it seemed, and Japan and America were becoming 
more and more hostile to each other. Many |)oople thought that the 
Paoifle would bo the chief centre of the next great war. As betw*een 
Japan and America, England changed over to the side of America, 
or rather it would more correct to say that she left the side of 
Japan. Her policy was deflnitoly one of keeping friends with 

E oworful and weaJ^y America, without making any commitments. 

laving ended the Japanese Alliance, England start^ preparing for 
a possible Far Eastern war. She built enonnous and very expensive 
docks at Singapore, and mode of this place a great naval base. 
From this place she can control the traffio between the Indian 
Ocoan and the Paciflo. She can dominate India and Burma on the 
one side, and the French and Dutch colonies on the other; and most 
important of all, she can take effective part in a Paoifio oonfliot, 
whether it be against Japan or any oth^ rower. 

This breaking up of the Anglo-Japanese Allianoe at Washington 
in 1022 isolated Japan. The Japanese were driven to look towards 
Russia, and they b^n cultivati^ better relations with the Soviets. 
Three years later, in Januaiy 1926, there was a treaty between 
Japan and the Soviet Union. 

Ill the early years after the war, Germany was treated by the 
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victorious Powers very much ae an outcast nation. Not finding 
much sympathy with these Powers, and with a viow to frightening 
them a tittle, turned to Soviet Russia and made a treaty—the 
Treaty of Hapalto—with her in April 1022. Tlio negotiations for this 
had h^n secret, and so when publicity was given to the treaty, the 
Allied Governments had a shock. The British Government was 
especially put out, as the English ruling class disliked the Soviet 
Go vernmen t intensely. 11 was real ly the reali 2 ation th at i f Germ any 

was not treated well and conciliated, she might go over to Russia, 
that brought about a obange in British policy towards (termany. 
They became quite appreciative of Germany's difficulties, and ma^o 
friendly unofficial advances to her in many ways. They stood 
apart from the Ituhr adventure. All this was not bemuse of a sudden 
love for Germany, but because of a desire to kee[) Germany away 
from Russia an<l in the anti-Soviet group of nations. This became 
the keystone of British policy for some years, and success came to 
them in 1925 at Locarno. A oonibreooe of the Powers was held 
at Locarno, and for the first time since the war there was a real 
agreement between the victorious Powers and Germany on some 
points, which were embo<Ued in a treaty. There was no complete 
agreement; the tremendous question of reparationR as well as 
other qiieHtious remained. But a good beginning was made, and 
many mutual assurances and guarantees wore given. Germany 
acoepUsJ her western French frontier as defined by the Treaty 
of Versailles; as to her eastern frontier, with the Polish Corridor 
to the soa, she refused to accept it as final, but she promised to use 
peaoelbl means only in her attempts to got it changed. If any 
party broke the agreement, then the .others bound themselves to 
stand together to fight it. 

Looamo was a triumph for BritiHb policy^. It made Britain 
to some extent the arbiter in a dispute between France and Germany, 
and it brought Germany away from Russia. The chief Importanoo 
of I^oarno was, indeed, tliat it brouebt together the western 
European nations in an anti-^^vict oloc. Russia got nervous, 
and within a few months she countered with an alliance with 
Turkey. This Husso-Turkish Treaty was signed in December 
1925, just two days after the decision of the League of Nations 
against Mosul, which decision, you may rememb^, was against 
l^irkey. In September 1926 Germany entered the League of Nations, 
and there was much embracing and band-shaking, and everybody 
in the League smiled and oompUmented everybody else. 

And BO, these moves and counter-moves went on between the 
European nations, often influenced by their domeetio policies. 
In England a general election, in December 1923, resulted in a Con¬ 
servative defeat, and the Lalwur Party in Parliament, although it 
had no clear majority, formed the government for the first time. 
Ramsay MacDonald was Uie Prime Minister. This govornment 
had a brief life of nine and a half months. During this period, 
however, it came to an agreement with Soviet Russia, and diplomatic 
and trade relations were established between the two oountries. 
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The conbervfttivocs were opposed to a&y reco^uition of the Soviets, 
and in the next British eeoeral election, which came within a year 
of the last one, Rusaia figured greatly. This was due to the fact 
that a certain letter, known as the Zinoviev letter, was made a trump 
card by the oonservatives in the eleotion. In this letter commurusts 
in England were urged to work secretly for revolution. Zinoviev 
was a leading Bolshevik in the Soviet Government; he denied 
absolutely having written the letter and said that it must be a 
forgery. But still the conservatives exploited the letter fully and, 
partly with its help, managed to win the olection. A Conservative 
Government was now formed with Stanley Baldwin as the Prime 
Minister. This government was repeatedly asked to inveBtigate 
the truth or falsity of the'' Zinoviev letter but it refused to do so. 
Subsequent disclosures in Berlin showed that it was a forgery 
made uy a white'' Russian—that is, an anti-Bolshevik emigri 
Kuwiaii. The forgery, however, had done its work in England 
and put an end to one government and brought in another. By 
eurh trivial inoidenU are intornational affairs influenced t 

Later in the same year a new development, this time in the Far 
East, was a source of ga^at irritaUon to the British Government. 
A strong uniU>d national government sudduuly appeared in China, 
and thiH seemeil to be on intimate terms with the Soviets. For 
many months the British were in gntat diffioultiee in China, and they 
had to swallow their prestige and do many things that they disliked. 
And then the Chinese movement, after a brief day of success, split 
up and went to pieces. The generals massacred and drove out 
the radical elements in the movement, and preferred to place thoir 
reliance on the foreign bankers in Shanghai. This was a groat 
defeat for Russia in the international game, and her prestige went 
down in China and elsewhere. For England it was a triumph, 
and she sought to improve the occasion by pressing home the ae« 
feat on the Soviet. Attempts were again made to organise the anti- 
Soviet bloc and to encircle Russia. 

About the middle of 1027 action was taken against the Soviets 
in different parts of the world. In April 1027, on tbo same day, 
raids took ^aoe on the Soviet embassy in Pekin and the Soviet 
consulate in Shanghai. Two different Chincee governments con¬ 
trolled theee areas, yet they acted together in this matter. It is a 
very unusual thing for an embassy to be raided and an ambassador 
insulted; almost inevitably it le^ to war. It was the Russian 
belief that the Chinese governments had been made to act in thia 
way by England and other anti-Soviet Powers to force a war on 
Buasia. But Russia did not fight. A month later, in May 1927, 
another extraordinary raid took place, this time on Russian trade 
offices in London. This is called the Arcos " raid, ae Atom 
was the name of the Russian official trading company in England. 
This was also a great and, as the event proved, a wholly unjustified 
insult to another Power. It was imme^tely foUowea by a break 
in diplomatic and trade relations between the two oountrios. Next 
month, in June, the Soviet Minist^ in PoUmd was aaaasainated in 
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Wan«w. (Four yeaxtt earlier the Soviet minister in Rome bad been 
ttflsasflicated in Lausanne.) All tbcee events, each ooming quickly 
after the other, upset the nerves of the Kusaian people, and they 
fully expected a combined attack on them by the unperialist 
Powers. Russia had a big war scare, and in many of the western 
European countries the workers demonstrated in favour of Russia 
and against the war that seemed to be coming. The scare passed, 
and tliore was no war. 

In that very year, 1027, Soviet Russia oelebratod on a big scale the 
tenth anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution. England and 
Fruiiuti were very hostile to Russia then, but Soviet Russia's friend- 
ship with eastern nations was shown by the fact that oflicia] delega¬ 
tions from Femia, Turtcey, Afghanistan, and Mongolia took part in 
the celebrations. 

While these alarms and war preparations were going on in Europe 
and olsewhero, there was also a great dcal ol' talk of disarmament. 
The Covonantof the Le^^^ue of Nations had laid down that members 
of the Ijoaguo recognize that the maintenance of poaoe requires the 
reduction of national armaments to the lowest point oonsistent with 
national safety and the enforcement by common action of inter¬ 
national obligations Apart from la 3 nng down this |)jouB principle, 
the League did nothing else at the time, but it called upon its Council 
to take noooHsary steps in this matter. Germany and the other 
defeated Fowors were, of course, disarmed by the peace treaties. 
The victorious Powers had undertaken to follow, but repeated con¬ 
ferences failerl to bring about any solid result. This was not sur¬ 
prising, when each Power aimed at a kind of disarmament which 
wouf<l result in making it relatively stronger than the others. 
To this, naturally, the others would not agree, The French stuck 
all along to their demand for security before disarmament. 

Of the great Powers neither America nor the Soviet Union were 
members of the Lca^t^ Indeed, the Soviet looked upon the 
League as a rival and hostile show, a group of capitalist powers 
ranged against the Soviet Union. The &viet Union was itself oon- 
sidmd (just as the British Empire is sometimes spoken of) as a 
Lea^e of Nations, as there were many republics federated toother 
in the Union. The eastern nations also looked upon the League 
of Nations with suspicion, and considered it a tool oi the imperiuist 
Powers. Nevertheless America, Russia, and nearly all countries 
took part in the League conferences to consider disarmament. 
In 1925, the League appointed a Preparatory Commission which 
was to prepare the ground for a greet World Conference on Dis¬ 
armament. This commission went on interminably for seven 
years, examining plan after plan, without any result. In 1932 
the World Conference itself met and, after many months of futile 
talk, faded away. 

America not only took part in these disarmament discussions, 
but her interest in Europe and European affairs increased because 
of her dominating eoonomio position in the world. All Europe was 
her debtor, and she was interested in preventing the European 
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couDtries from CY3tting each other's throats again, for, apart fiom 
higher considerations, what would happen to her debts and trade 
if this happened! The disarmament discusaioDs not yielding any 
quick results, a new proposal to help in the preservation of peace 
appeared in 1926, as a reault of talks between the French and 
American Governments. This proposal bravely attempted to 
outlaw war. The original idea was for a pact between ]?Vanoe 
and America only; but this developed, and ultimately included 
nearly all the nations of the world. In August 1926 the pact was 
signMl in l^ris, and it is therefore known as the Paris Pact of 1926, 
or the Kellogg*Briand Pact, or simply as the Kellogg Pact. Kellogg 
was the American Secretary of State who took a lead in the matter, 
and Aristide Briand was the French Foreign Miruster. The Pact 
was quite a short document condemuing recourse to war for the 
solution of international oontroveredos and renouncing war as an 
insirutuent of national policy in the mutual relations of thu sigua* 
tones of the Fact. This lan^age, which is almost the wording of 
the Pact itself, sounds very fine, and if honestly meant would put 
an end to war. But it was soon evident how insincere were the 
Powers. Both the FVonoh and the English, an<l especially the 
English, made many reservations before aignii^ it, which practically 
nulTifiod the Pact for them. The Briti^ Governuent excluded 
from tho Pact any warlike activity it might have to undertake 
in connection with iU empire, which meant that it could n>a)Jy 
make war just when it wonted to. It declanxi a kind of British 
" Monroe Petrine " over its areas of dominance and influence. 

While war was being thus outlawo<l in public, a secret Anglo* 
French Naval Compromise took place in 1028. News of this 
managed to leak out, and shocked Europe and America. This was 
evidence enough of the real state of affairs behind the scenes. 

Tho Soviet Union accepted the Kellogg Pact and signod it. 
real reason for doing so was to prevent in this way, to some extent 
at least, the formation of an anti-Soviet 6k>e which might attack 
the Soviet under cover of the Pact. The British reservations to 
the Pact seemed to be especially aimed at the Soviet. In signing 
the Fact, Russia took strong objection to these British and French 
reservations. 

Russia was so keen on avoiding war that she took the additional 
precaution of having a special peace pact with her n^hbours^ 
Poland, Rumania, Estonia, Latvia, Turkey, and Persia. This is 
known as the Litvinov Pact. It was signed in February 1929, 
six months before the KeJIo^ Pact became intcTDational law. 

So these pacts and alliances and treaties continued to bo made 
in a desperate attempt to steady a quarrelsome and collapsing world, 
as if such pacts or patchwork on the surface could remedy a deep- 
seated disease. This was a period in the nineteen-twenties, when 
socialists and social democrats were often in office in European 
* countriM. The more they tasted of office and poww, the more they 
mwged themselves into tho capitalist structure. Indeed, they 
became tho best defenders of capitalism, and often enough as keen 
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imperiali6t« as any cooservatiye or other reacUonaiy had been. 
To some extent the Europeaa world had quietened down after the 
revolutionary ferment of the early poet*war yeara. Capitalism 
seemed to have adjusted itself to &e new oonditions for another 
period of time, and there appeared to be no immediate prospect 
of a revolutionary change anywhere. 

So matters sto^ in the year 1929 in Europe. 
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June 21, 1933. 

1 jiAVB brought up the outline of our storv of Europe to 1929. 
Hut ono imwi^nt chapter has been omittea so far, and 1 must 
go back a httlc to deal with it. This relates to events in Italy 
after the war. Theso events are imjH)rtant not so much because 
they tell ua what happened in Italy, but because they are of a new 
kind and give warning of a novel phase of activity and conAict 
all over the world. They have thus much more than a national 
flignificaru'e, and 1 have therefore reaerved them for a separate 
letter. So this letter will deal with Musaolmi, one of the outstanding 
periiionalilics of to-day, and with the rise of fascism in Italy. 

Evon before the World War began, Italy was in tho grip of eevore 
ooonomic trouble. Her war with Turkey in 1011-'12 had ended in 
her victory, and the annexation of Tripoli in northern Africa was 
very pleasing to her im^terialista. But this little war had not done 
much good internally and had not improved the oconomic situation. 
Matters worsened, and in 1914, on the eve of the World War, Italy 
seemod to be on the brink of revolution. There were many big strikes 
in the factories, and tho workers were only kept in check by the 
TDodorato socialist leaders of labour, who succeeded in putting down 
the strikes. Then came the war. Italy refused to join her German 
allies, and tried to take advantage of her neutral position to squeeze 
out concessions from both sides. This attitude of offering her 
services to the highest bidder was not a very edifyiz^ one, but 
natioae are quito callous, and have a way of behaving in a manner 
which would shame any private individual. The Allies, England and 
France, oould offer the bigger bribe, both immediate cash and 
promise of territory, and so in May 1915 Italy joined the war on 
the side of the Allies. 1 think I have told you of the secret treaty 
that was made subsequently, allotting Smyrna and a bit of Asia 
Minor to Italy. The Russian Bolshevik Revolution oaine before 
this treaty ooiild be ratified and upaet the little game. This was ono 
of the grievances of and there was some dissatisfaction also 
at the poaoe treaties of Fans, a feelix^ that Italian “ ri^ts *’ had 
been ignored. The imperialists and b^rgeoieie had look^ forward 
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to the annexftUoQ &ad exploitAtioD of froeh oolooiAl temtoriei, and 
thereby eaei^ the eooaomio etrain in their own oountry. 

For conditione in Italy after the war were very bad, and the 
ooantry was more exhauBtod than any other Allied country. The 
economic sydtem seemed to be breaking down, and the adTOoates 
of docialism as well oa communism were increasing. There was, 
of course, the Russian Bolshevik example before them. On the one 
sido there wore the lactory*workers, who were suffering from the 
euonoTnic conditions, on the other Ihoro wore tbc large numbers 
of soldiers who bad been demobilized and who were often without 
any job. Disorders grew, and the middle^claes Jeodors tried to 
organize these soldiers to op|>ofi6 the growing power of the workers. 
Id the summer of 1920 a crisis devoloped. The great Metttl Workers* 
Union, with a membership of half a million workers, demanded 
higher wag^. This demand was rejected, and thereupon the 
workcrH decided to strike in a novel way —** striking on the job *' 
this was called. This meant that the workers went to their factories, 
but instead of working did nothing, and indeed obstniotod work. 
This was the syndicalist programme which had been advocated 
by French labour long ago. The factory-owners replied to this 
obstructionist strike by having a lockthat is, closing their 
factories. Tho worktTs thereupon took posseasion of the factories 
and tried to work thorn on socialist lines. 

This action of the workore was definitoly revolutionary, and if 
persisted in was bound to lead to a social revolution or to failure. 
No middle position was powiblo for long. Tho Socialist Party was 
very strong in Italy then. Apa^ from its control of the trade 
unions, it controlled 3000 municipalitiee, and sent 150 members, 
that is about one-third of the total number, to ParliamoDt. A 
powerful and well-established party owning property and holding 
many positions in the State is Mklom revolutionary. Evon so, 
this party, including ita moderates, approved of the workers* action 
in taking poseession of the factories. Havii^ done so, it did nothing 
else. It md not want to go back, but it did not dare to go ahead; 
it chose the middle path of least resistance and, like all doubters 
and people who heeitate and cannot make up their minds at the right 
time, they suffered time to go ahead without them, and wore crushed 
in the process. Because of tho hesitation of the labour leaders and 
radical parties, the workm* occupation of tho factories fizzled out. 

This enoouraged the owning olaases greatly. They had measured 
the stroi^h of the workers and their leaders and found it loss than 
they had expected, and now they plaimed a rovenge to crush the 
labour movement and the Socialist Party. They turned especially 
to certain volunteer groups that had been formed in 1919, out of the 
demobilised soldiers, by Benito Mussolini. Fosei di comhaitu 
mentis fighting groups,*' they were called, and their chief function 
was to attack, whenever an opportunity arose, socialists and radicals 
and their insUtutions. Thus they would destroy the printing prM 
of a socialist newspaper, or attack a munieip^^y or oo-operative 
association under socialist or radical control. Tho big industrialists 
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aod tlie upper hourgtoxeie generally, began to patronize and finance 
tbeed fighting gronpe in tbeir against labour and socialism. 
Even the govemment was ioduiffeot towards them, as it wanted to 
break the power of the Socialist Party. 

Who was this Benito Mussolini who bad organized these fighting 
groups or Faaci dt comboUimenii, or fascists, as wo might call 
them for short! He was a young man then (he is just fifty now, 
having boon born in 1983) who had had a variod and exciting career. 
Uis father was a blat'ksmith who wae a socialist, and Benito tltorefore 
grow up with a socialist background. In his youth he became a 
fiery agitator, and was expelled from several Swiss cantons for his 
revolutionary propaganda. He attacked the moderate socialist 
leaders violently for their moderation. Ho openly approved of 
the use of bom 1 m and other methods of terrorism against the State. 
During the Italian war with Turkey, most of the sooialist leaders 
supported the war. Not so Mussolini, who opposed it; and for 
certain acts of violence be was even imprisoned for some months. 
He attacked the moderate socialist leaders bitterly, for their support 
of the war, and got them expelled from tlie Socialist Party. He 
became the editor of the socialist daily pajwr, the Avanti of Milan, 
and from day to day be advised workers to meet violence with 
violence. This incitement to violence was Htrongly objected to by 
the moderate Marxist leaders. 

Then came the WorkI War. For some mouths Mussolini was 
opposed to the war and a^lvocaied Italy's neutrality. He tbeOi 
ra^er suddenly, chan^ his viowh, or bis ex precision of thorn, and 
declared in favour of Italy joining the Allies. Ho loft the socialist 
paper, and began editing a now paper which preached this now 
policy. He was expelled from the Socialist Party. Later he volun^ 
leered ch a common soldier, served at the Italian front, and was 
wounded. 

After the war Mussolini stopped calling himself a socialist. He 
was at a loose end, disliked by his old party and having no influence 
with the working classes. He began to denounce pacifism and 
socialism and, at iho same time, even the hourgeoia State. He 
denounced every kind of State and, calling himself an indi¬ 
vidualist praised anarchy. This was what be W'rote. What he 
did was to found Foscismo or fascism, in March 10 ID, and enrol 
the out-of-work soldiers in his fighting squads. Violence was the 
creed of these groups and, as the government seldom interfered, 
they grew in daring and aggroesion. Sometimes, in the cities, the 
working classes had a regular fight with them and drove them 
out. But the socialist lexers oppoeed this fighting spirit of the 
workers, and counselled them to meet the fascist terror peacefully 
with patient reel gnation. They hoped that fasdsm would thus exhau st 
itselft* Instead of this the fascist groups gained in strength, helped 
as they were by funds from the rich people and the refuw to inter- 
lere of the govemuient, while the msfiim lost all the spirit of re¬ 
sistance that they bad possessed. There was not even an attempt 
to meet fascist violence by the labour weapon, the strike. < 
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Tbo fascists under Massolini'B leadership m&na^ed to combine 
two oontradictory appeals. First and foreznoet they were the 
enemies of socialkm and communism, and thus they gained the 
support of the propertied classes. But Muaeolini was an old socialist 
agitator and reTolutionary, and he was fuli of popular anU-capitalist 
slogans which were appreciated by many of the poorest classes. 
He had also learnt much of the techmque of agitation from those 
exports in this businesfl, the communists. Fascism thus became a 
atrar^e mixturo and could bo interpreted in different ways. 
Essentially a capitalist movement, it shouted many slogans whiob 
wore dangerou.s for capitalism. And thus it drew into its fold a 
motley crowd. The middle classes wero its backbone, especially the 
unemployed of the lowor*middle class. Unemployed and unsUlIed 
workers who were not organized in labour unions began to drift 
into it as it grew in jx>wer. For nothing lucceeds Uke success. 
The fascists violently forced the shopkeepers to keep down pnoes, 
and thus gained the good will of the poor also. Many adventurers 
of course flockod to the fascist standards. In spite of all this, 
fascism remained a minority movement. 

And BO, while the socialist leaders doubted and hesitated and 
quarrelled among themselvee and there wero divisions and splits 
in their party, fascist power ipew. The regular army was vei^ 
friendly to fascism, and MuBsolifii had won over the army generals 
to his side. It was a remarkable feat for HtisKulini to win to his 
side and hold together such diverse and conflicting elements, and 
to make each group within his ranks imagine that fascism was 
especially meant for it, The rich fascist looked upon him as the 
defender of bis property, and oonnidered hie anti-capitalist speeches 
and slogans as empty phrases meant to delude the masses. The 
poor fascist believ^ that the real thing in fascism was this very 
anti-capitalism, and that the rest was just intended to humour the 
ri^ people. ^ Mussolini tried to play one off against the other, 
and spoke in favour of the rich one day, and in favour of the poor 
the next day, but essentially he was the champion of the propertied 
olaeses, who were financing him, and who were out to destroy the 
power of labour and eoois^sm, which bad threatened them for so 
long. 

At last, in October 1922, the fascist bands, directed bv regular 
army ffenerals, marched on Rome. The Prime Minister, woo bad so 
far tobrated fascist activities, now declared martial law. But it 
was too late, and the King himself was now on Mussolini’s side. He 
(the King) vetoed the martial law decree, acoepted bis Prime 
Minister's resignation, and invited Mussolini to b^ome the next 
Prime Minister and form his ministry. The fascist army reached 
Rome on October 90. 1922, and on the same day Museoliiu arrived 
by train from Milan to beoome the Prime Minister. 

Fasdsm bad triumphed and Mussolini was in control. But what 
did he stand for ? What was his programme and policy 1 Great 
movementa are almoat invariably built up round a clear-cut ideology 
which growa up round oertsdn fixed principlee azKl has definite 
2d 
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objeetiTea and programznaa. Fftaciam had the unique diatioction 
of haring so fixed principles* no ideology, no philoeophy behind is, 
unless the mere opposition to socialiem, communiam, and libetalisoi 
might be conaidera to be a philosophy. In 1920, a year aiW the 
fascist groups were formed, Mussolim declared abemt the fasoiata : 

** not being Ued down to any fixed principtes, they proooed un* 
coosingly towards one goal, tho future well-being of tbe Italian 
people. ^ 

That, of course, is no distinotive policy, for every person can say 
that he is prepared to stand by the woll*beiog of hia people. In 
1922, just a niootb before tbe march on Itome, Mussolini said : 

Our progratame is very simple, we want to rule Italy.'' 

MussoJiui baa made this ctoaror still in an artiole be has written 
on the origin of fascism in an Italian encyclopedia. Ho says in 
it that be had no definite plans for the future when he embarked 
on his march on Home. He was impelled to set out on his udventure 
by tho dominant urge to act in a political crisis, the result of his past 
socialist training. 

Fascism and oommunism though violently opposed to each other, 
have some aoti vitlos in common. But so far as principles and id oology 
are concerned Uiere can be no greater contrast than between these 
two. For fascism, we have seen, has no basic principles; it starts 
off from a blank. CoimnuniHoi or Marxism, on Die other hand, 
is an intricate economic theory and interprotation of history, which 
requires tbe hardest mental discipline. 

Although fascism had no princi]Ues or ideals, it had a definite 
technique of violence and terrorlNm, and it had a certain outlook 
on tbe past which hclue us a little to understand it. Its 8;^bol 
was an old imperial lioman symbol which used to be carried in 
front of the Roman Emperors and magistrates. This was a bundle 
of rods (/asccs they were called, hence Fascimo) w'itii au axe at the 
centre. The fascist organization is also baaed on tbe old Roman 
model, even tbe namce used being the old onee. The fascist salute, 
called ihefa^isia, is the old Roman salutation with Uie rmsed and 
outatretohed arm. Thus the fascists looked back to imperial Rome 
for inspiration; they had the imperiahst outlook. Their motto 
was: ** No discussion—only obedienoe a motto suited to an army 
perhaps, but certainly not to a draocracy. Their leader, Mussolini, 
was it Duct, the dictator. As their unimrzn they adopted a black 
shirt, and tl^y were thus known as the ** Black^^iirts 

As tbe only positive programme of the fascists was to gain power, 
they bad a<^eved this when Mussolini became Frime Minister. 
He then devoted himself to consolidating lus position by oruabizig 
his opponents. An extraordinary orgy of violence and terrorism 
took place. Violence is a common enough phenomenon in histoiy, 
but usually it is considered a painful necessity and it is exouM 
and explained. Fascism, however, did not believe in any such apolo* 
getio attitude towards violence. They accepted it a^ praisM it 
openly, and they praotiaed it even though there was no resieUnce 
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to thorn. Tht oppotitioo members in Parliament were teirorized 
by beating, and a new electoral law, quite changing the oonstituUoni 
was forced throng. In this way a great majority wee obtained in 
fayour of Mussolini. 

It was strange that when they were actually in power and in 
command of the police and the State machine, the fasoisU should 
still continue their ill^al violence. Yet they did so, and of course 
they had a free field, as the State police would not interfere. There 
were murders and torture and beatings and destruction of property, 
and especially there was a new method widely practised by these 
fascists. This was to give enormous doses ot castor oil to anyone 
who dared to oppose them. 

In 1924 Eurow was shocked by the murder of Giacomo Matteoti, 
a leading sooiamt who was a member of Parliament. Ue spoke 
in Parliament and critioizad fascist methods during the election 
that bad just been held. Within a few days lie was murdered. 
The murderers were tried for form’s soke, but they got off practically 
without punishment. A moderate leader of the liberals. Ameudola, 
died Bs a result of a beating. A liberal oZ'Prime Minister, NitU, 
just managed to escape from Italy, but his house was destroyed. 
These are just a few instances which attracted world attention, 
but the violence was continuous and widespread. This violence 
was apart from and in addition to legal methods of suppression, 
and yet it was not just emotional mob violouoe. It was disciplined 
violence undertaken deliberately against all opponents, not only 
Bootalists and oommunists but peaceful and very moderate liberals 
also. Mussolini’s order was that lifo sliould bo rendered difiioult 

or impossible ” for his opponents. It was faithfully carried 
out. No other party was to exist, no other organization or institu* 
tion. Everything must be fascist. And all the jobe must go to 
the fascists. 

Muasolini became the all-powerful dictator of Italy. Ue was not 
only the Prime Minister, but at the samo time be was the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, the Interior, the Colonies, War, Marine, Air, 
and Labour 1 Ue was practically the whole Cabinet. The pc^ 
King retired into the background and was seldom hoard of. Parlia« 
ment was gradually pushed aside and became a pale shadow of 
itself. The Fascist Grand Council dominated the stage, and 
MussoHni dominated the Fascist Grand Council. 

Mussolini’s early spooches on foreign affairs created a great deal 
of surprise and consternation in Europe. They wore extraordinary 
speeches—bombastic, full of threats, and wholly unlike the diplomatic 
utterances of statesmen. He always seemed to be spoiling for a 
fight. He talked of Italy's imperial destiny, of Italian aeroplanes 
darkening the sky with their numbers, and he openly threateEM his 
neighbour France on several occasions. France was, of course, far 
more powerful than Italy, but no one wanted to fight, and so 
much tiiat Mussolini said was tolerated. The League of Nations 
became a special target for Mussolini’s satire aad contempt, although 
Italy was a member of it, and on one oeoation he defied it in the most 
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Aggressive way. Yet the League and the other Powers put up witli 
this. 

Many outward ohaugoe have taken place in Italy, and a tourist 
is favourably impressed by the appearance of order and punctuality 
evoiywhere. Rome, the imperial city, is being beautified, and 
many ambitious sehemee for betterment have oeen undor^eo. 
ViaioQS of a new Roman Empire float before Musaolmi. 

In 1929 the old quarrel between the Pope and the Italian Oovem* 
ment was ended ^ an agreement between Mussolini and the Pope's 
representative. Ever since the Italian kingdom made Rome its 
capital in 1871, the Pope hail refuaed to reoogniae it or to give up 
his claim to tho sovereignty of Home. The Popes, therefore, aa 
soon as they were elected, retired into their enormous pataca of the 
Vatican in Rome, which includee St. Peter's, an<l never earoe out 
of it on Italian territory. They made themselves voluntary 
prisoners. By Uie agroement of 1929 this little Vatican area in 
Rome was rccognir;^ as on independent and sovereign State. 
The Pope is tho absolute monarch of this State, and the total 
number of citizens is about 600 I Tho State bae its own oourte, 
coinage, postage stamps, and public services, and it has tho roost 
expensive little railway in tho world. The Pope is no longer a self* 
m^o prisoner; he sometimes ootnos out of tho Vatican. This treaty 
with the Pope made Museolini popular with the Catholics. The 
illegal phase of fascist violonco ItAied intenHivoly for a year or so, 
and then to some extent until 1926. In 1926 '' oxceotional laws 
were passed to deal with political opponenU whitm gave great 
powers to tho State and ma<ie illegal action unnecessary. They 
were something Hko the ordinances and tho laws baeod on these 
ordinances which we hare bad in such abundance in India. Under 
those " exceptional laws " people continue to be punished, sent to 

S rison, and doported in largo numbere. According to ofBoial 
gures, between November 1926 and October 1932 as many as 
10,044 persons wore brought before the special tribunals. Three 
penal islands wore set apart for Uic deportees—'Ponxa, Ventolene, and 
iVemiti—and conditions were very there. 

Repression and arrests .on a large scale have oontinuod, and it is 
olear from these that a secret and revolutionary opposition esiste 
in tlie country in spite of all the attempts to crush it. Finu^dal 
burdens increase, and the economic condition of the country con¬ 
tinues to deteriorate. 
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DEMOCRACY AND DICTATORSHIPS 

June 22,1933 

Bsnito Mvssouki's example of setting himself up as a dictator 
in Italy seemed to be a catching one in Europe. ** There is a vacant 
throne,*' he had said, '‘in every oountry in Enrope waiting for a 
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capable man to fill it.” Dictatorebipe arose in many ooimtries* and 
pariiamenta were eitber dissolved or forcibly made to fall in with 
the dictator’s wishes. A notable instance was that of Spain. 

Spain was not involved in the World War. She ni^e money 
out of it by selling goods to the fighting nations. But she had her 
own troubles, ana she was industrially a very backward country. 
The days of her greatness in Europe, when ibe wealth of the Americas 
and the East poured into her ports, were long past, and she hardly 
counted as an important Power in Europe. There was a feeble 
parliament, called the Cortes, and the lioman Church was strong. 
As had happened in other industrially backward countries in 
Europe, syndicalism and anarchism spread, rather than the solid 
Mamsin and moderate socialism of Germany and England. In 
1917, when the Bolsheviks in Russia were struggling for power, the 
workers and radicals of Spain tried to establish a democratic republic 
by having a general strike. This striko and the whole niovemout 
were crushed by the King's government and the army, and aa a 
result the army became AU«i>oworful in the country. The King, 
relying on the army, also became a little more indopeiuJent at^ 
autocratic. 

Morocco had been more or loss divided up into two spheres of 
inilucnco by France and Spain. In 1921 on able leader, Abdel 
Krim, rose among the Hifis of Morocco against Spanish rule. Ho 
showed great ability and gallantry and dofeatea Spanish troops 
repeatedly. This 1^ to an internal crisis in Spain. Both the 
King and the army leaders wanted to put an end to the constitution 
and tho Parliament and have a dictatorship. They agroed about- 
this, but they disagreed as to who wan to bo the dictator, the King 
wanting to bo a dictator or absolute monarch himself, and the 
army loaders wanting a military <li<{tatorahip. In &ptember 
1923 there was a military revolt, and this decided the issue ii^ favour 
of the army, and General Primo do Kivera became the Dictator. 
He suspended the CortoH (Parliament) and ruled frankly on the basis 
of force—that is, the army. The Morocco campaign against the 
Riifs, bowevor, did not prosper, and Abdel Krim continued to defy 
the Spanish aggressively. The Spanish Government evon ofi'ered 
him favourable terms, but he refused them, bolding out for complete 
independence. It is probable that the Spanish l^vemment would 
not nave been able to subdue him single-handed. In 1925 the 
iVeneb, who had great interests in Morocco, decided to intervene, 
and they brought their vast resources to bear against Abdel 
Krim. By the middle of 1920 he bad been defeated, and bis long 
an d gallant struggle ended by his euirender to the French. 

In Spain, during all these years, Primo de Rivera's dictatorship 
oontinued with all the usual accompanimente of military force, 
censorship, repression, and sometimes martial law. This dictator* 
ship, it must oe remembered, was different from that of Mussolini, 
os it was based solely on the army, and not, as in Italy, on some olaases 
population. As soon as the army got tired of ^mo de Rivera 
he had no other support left. Early in 1930 the King dismissed 
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Prime. The same year there was a rerolotion that was suppressed, 
but the republioan azid reTolutiouary seutiment was too wide* 
spread to be kept down. In 1931 the republicans showed their 
mat strength in the municipal elections, and, soon after, 
Afonso, holding that discretion was the bettn part of valour, 
abdicate and fled from the country. A proviaonal goTemment 
was established, and Spain, the old symbol of autocratic monarchy 
and Church rule in Europe, booame the youngest of Europe's re* 
publics, outlawing the ex*King Alfonso a^ fighting the influence 
of the Cburoh. 

But 1 was telling you about dictators. Among the other countries 
besidcfl Italy and Spain that gave up the democratic forms of 
government and established dictatorships were : Poland, Yugo¬ 
slavia, Greece, Bulgaria, Portugal, Hungary, and Austria, In 
Poland, Pilsudskj, the old socialist of Tsarist days, w’as the Dio* 
tator, owing to bia control of the army, and he was in the habit 
of using the most amazingly offensive language to the legislators of 
the Polish Parliament, and sometimes inde^ they were arrested 
and bundled away. In Yugoslavia, the King, Aloxandor, is him* 
self the Dictator. It is stated that in some parte of the country 
conditions became worse, and there was more oppression than there 
ever wa« even when the Turks governed thorn. 

All the countries 1 have mentioned above have not been con* 
tinuously under open dictatorships. Sometimoe their parliaments 
wake up for a while and are allowed to function; sometimee, as 
recently happened in Bulgaria, the government in power axTests 
<*any group of deputies* it does not like, such as the communists, and 
removes them forcibly from the Parliamont, leaving the others to 
carry on as best they can. Always they live either under dictator* 
ship or on the verge of it, and such governments of individuals or 
small groups, resting on force, must find support in continuing re* 
presaion, murders and ImpriHonments of opponents, a strict censor- 
ihm, and a widespread system of spice. 

Dictatorships sprang up outride Europe also, I have already 
told you of Turkey and Kemal Pasha. In South America there 
were many dictators, but they are an old institution there, for the 
South American republics have never taken kindly to the prooeases 
of democracy. 

I have not included the Soviet Union in the abovo list of dictator* 
ships, beoause the dictatorship there, although as ruthless as any 
other, is of a different iy^. It is not the dictatorship of an in* 
dividual or a small group, but of a weU-organized political party 
basing itself especially on the workers. They call it the ** dictator- 
sliip of the proletariat Thus we have three kinds of dictator¬ 
ships—the communist t 3 rpe, the fascist, and the military. There 
is nothing peculiar about the military one; it has existed ftom 
the earli^ days. The communist ara fascist types are new in 
history, and are the special products of our own times. 

The first thing that ttiikes one is that all these dictatorriups aod 
their variations are the direct opposite of dmooraoy and the 
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parliam^nt^iy form of gOTommeot. You will remember my telling 
you that the nineteenth century vse the century of demooraoy, the 
century when the Righte of Men of the French ^Tolution governed 
advanoed thought, and individual freedom waa the aim. Out of this 
developed the parllamestaiy form of government, in veirying 
degreee, in moet countries or Europe. In the economic field this 
lea to the theory of laUsez^faire. The twentieth century, or rather 
the post-War years, put an end to this great tradition of the nine¬ 
teenth century, and fewer and fewer people do reverence now to the 
idea of formal democracy. And with this fall of democracy the 
sO'called liberal groups everywhere have suflbrod a like fate, and they 
have ceased to count as effective forcee. 

Both commuaism and fascism have opposed and criticized 
democracy, though each has done so on entiroly different grounds. 
Even in countries which are neither communist nor fascist, democracy 
is far less in favour than it used to be. Parliament has ceased to he 
what it was, and commands no great respect. Great powers are 
given to executive beads to do what they oonnider necessary without 
further roforonce to Parliament. Partly this is due to the critical 
times wo live in, when swift action is noooasary and representative 
assemblies cannot always act swiftly. Germany bM recently 
thrown her Pori lament overboard completely and is now exhibiting 
tiio worst type of fascist rule. The United States of America have 
always given a great deal of power to their President, and this has 
recently been increased. England and France arc about the only 
two countries at present w here Parliament still functions outwardly 
as in the old days; tboir fascist activities take place in their de¬ 
pendencies and colonies—in India we have British fascism at work, 
in Indo-China there is French fascism " pacifying the country. 
But even in London and Paris, parJiamcots are becoming hollow 
shells. Only last month a lading English liberal said: 

** Our representative Parliament is rapidly bocomixxg merely 
t\io machinery of registration for the metates of a governing 
caucus elected by an imperfect and badly working electoriu 
machine.** 

Nineteenth-century democracy and parliamonts are thus losing 
ground everywhere. In some countries they have been openly 
and rudely discarded, in others they have lost real significance and 
tend to become a bit of solemn and empty pageantry A 
historian has compared this degeneration oi parliament to the 
degeneration of kingship in the nineteenth century. Just as the 
ki^ in England and eMwbere lost real power and became a eon- 
stztuUonal monarch, more or loss for show purposes, so also, aoond- 
ing to this historian, parliaments are li^ly to become, and are 
becoming, po werlen uui dignified symboiB, looking big and important 
but meaning little. 

Why has this happened ? Why has demooiaoy, which was fora 
oenfeury or more the ideid and inspiration of countless people, and 
which can count its martyrs by the tboueand, why has it fallen into 
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dUfavour now? Suob changes do not happen without sufficient 
reason; they are not just due to the whims and fancies of a fickle 
public. There must be something in modem conditions of life which 
does not fit in with the formal democracy of the nineteenth oentury. 
The subject is interesting and intncate. 1 cannot go into it here, 
but I shall put one or two considerations before you. 

1 bare referred to democracy as formal" in the preceding 
paragraph. The oommimists say that it was not real democracy; 
it was only a democratic shell to hide the fact that one class ruled 
over the others. According to them, democracy covered the 
dictatorship of the capitalist class. It was plutocracy, government 
by the wealthy. Thu much*paraded vote given to the masses gave 
them only the choice of saying oncc> in four or five years, whether a 
certain person, X, might r^e over them and exploit them or another 
person, Y, should do so. In either event tho masses were to be 
exploited by tho ruling class. Real democracy can only come 
when this class rule and exploitation end and only one class exists. 
To bring about this socialist State, however, a |>enod of the dictator¬ 
ship of tho proletariat is necessary so as to keep down all capitalist 
ana bourgeois elements in the population and prevent them from 
intriguing against the worken' State. In Russia this dictatorship 
is exercised by the Soviets in which all the workers and itcanants 
and other " active " elements are represented. Thus it becomes a 
diotatorahip of the 90 per cent, or oven 06 per cent, over the remain¬ 
ing 10 or 6 per cent. That is the thoor 3 \ In practice the Com¬ 
munist Party controls the Soviets and ^c ruling clique of com¬ 
munists control the Party. And the dictatorship is as strict, so 
far as censorship and frcxxloni of thought or action are concerned, 
as any other, but as it is based on the goo<l will of the workers 
it must oarry the workers with it. And, finely, there is no exploita¬ 
tion of the workers or any other class fur the benefit of another. 
There is no exploiting class left. If there is any exploitation, it is 
done by the State for tho benefit of all. Kuseia, it is worth remember¬ 
ing, never had the democratic form of government. It jumped in 
1917 from autocracy to communisin. 

The fascist attitude is entirely difTeront. As 1 have told you in 
my last letter, it is not easy to find out what fascist principlos are, 
as they do not seem to poeseas any fixed principles. But that they 
are opposed to democracy there is no doubt, and their opposition 
is not on the communist ground that democracy is not tho real 
article but a sham. Faaebts object to the whole principle under¬ 
lying the democratic idea, and they curse democracy with all the 
vigour at their command. Mussolini has called it a " put4:ef3dng 
corpse " ! The idea of individual liberty is equally disliked by the 
fascists, the State le everything, the individual does not count. 
(Communists also do not attach much value to individual bb^ties.) 
What would poor Mazzini, the prophet of nineteenth co&t\iry-demo- 
cratic liberalim, have said to his follow-oountiymaD Mussolini! 

Not only communists and fascists, but many others, who hare 
thought over the troubles of the present age, have become dissatifi- 
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fled with the old idea of glTing a vote aod calling it a democracy. 
Democracy means equality» and democracy oam only floorUh in an 
equal society. It is obvious enough that the givii^ of votes to 
evervbody does not result in producing an equal Bodety. In spite 
of aauit suffrage and the like, there is to-day tremendous inequality. 
Therefore, in order to give democracy a chance, an equal society 
must be created, and ibis reasoning leads them to various other 
ideals and methods. But alt these people agree that present day 
parliaments are highly unsatisfactory. 

l^t us look a little more deeply into fascism and try to 5nd out 
.what it is. It glories in violence and babes pacifism. Mussolini, 
writing in the £nciclopsdia /(oZiana, says: 

'' FaHcism docs not bellevo in tbs necossity or utiUt y of perpetual 
peace. Thondorc it repudiaU.'S pacifism, wnich ooccsrals a refusal 
to struggle an<l an SMcnUal cowardiee—^in face of saerifico. War. 
and war only, raises Jtunian onorgies to Uu) maximum of tension and 
seals with its nobility tho peopliw who have the courage to accept 
it. All other trials are substitutes; thov do not place tho in- 
cUvidiiuJ beforo the choioo of life and doath.^' 

Fascism is intensely nationalistic, while communism is inter¬ 
national. Fascism actually opjX)sc9 internationalism. It makes of 
tho State a god on whose altar individual free<lom and rights must 
be sacrificed; all other coiintrics arc alien and almost like enemies. 
Jews, being considered as foreign elomonts, arc ill-treated. In spite 
of certain anti-capita list slogans and a revolutionary technique, 
fascism is allied with property-owning and reactionary elements. 

These are some odd aspects of fascism. The philosophy underlying 
it, if it has any, is difficuH to grasp. It began, as wc have seen, with 
the simple desire for power. When success came, an attempt was 
made to build up a philosophy round it. Just to mvo you an idea 
of how very involved this is and to puzr.lc you, I shall give you an 
extract from the writings of an eminent fascist philosopher. His 
name is Giovanni Centile, and he is considerod tho official philoaophor 
of fascism; he has also been a fascist minister in tho government. 
Gentile says that r^nlo should not seek self-realization through their 
personality or individual selves, as in domocraev, but, accoraing to 
fascism, through the acts of tho transcendental ego as tho wond’s 
self-consciousness (whatever this may moan—it Is wholly beyond 
me). Thus in this view there is no room for individual liberty 
and personality, for the true reality and freedom of tho individual 
is that which he gains by losing himself in something else—tbe 
State. 

** My personality is not suppressed, but uplifted, strengthened, 
enlarge by being morgod ana roster^ in that of the fai^y, the 
state, the spirit." 

Again Gentile says: 

** Every force is moral force in so far os capable of infiuenoing 
the will, whatever be the argument applied, the eermon or the 
oudgel." 
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So DOW we know wbat a lot of moral foroe the Britiah GoTemmeni 
m India usei up wbrnterer it indolgee in a ^oihi chai^ I 

All tbeee are subsequent attempts to justify or explain a thing 
that has happened. It is also said that fascism aims at a Dorporu- 
tire State ’, in which 1 suppose everybody pulls together for the 
common good. But no su<^ State has so far appeared in Italy 
or elsewhere. Capitalism functions in Italy more or less in the same 
way as in other capitabst countries, though some restrictions have 
been introduced. 

As fascism has spread in other countries, it has become clear that 
it is not a peouUar Italian phenomenon, but that it is something 
which appears when certain social and economic conditionB ptovaiJ 
in a country. Whenever the workers become Duwcrful and actually 
threaten the capitalistic State, the capitalist class naturally tries to 
save itself. Usually such a throat from the workers oomes in times 
of violent economic crisis. If the owning and ruling class cannot 
put down the woHcers in the ordinary democratic way by using 
the police and army, then it adopts the fascist method. This con¬ 
sists in creating a popular mass movement, with some alogans 
which appeal to the crowd, meant for the protection of the owning 
capitalist class. The backbone for this movement comes from the 
lower-mid die class, most of them suffering from unemployment, 
and many of the politically backward and unorganized workers 
and peasants are auo attracted to it by the slogans and hopes of 
bettering their position. Such a movement is nnancisJly helped 
by the big bourqtoitu who hope to proht by it, and al^ough it 
makes violence a creed and a daily practice, ^e capitalist govern¬ 
ment of the country tolerates it U> a large extent because it fights 
the oommon enemy—socialist labour. As a party, and much more 
BO if it becomes the government in a country, it destroys the workers* 
organizations and terrorizes all opponeote. 

Fascism thus appears when the class conflicts between an advancing 
socialism and an entrenched capitalism become bitter and crlticaT 
This social war is due not to misunderstanding, but to a better 
appreciation of the inherent conflicts and diveraitiee of interests 
in our present-day society. Those conflicts cannot be resolved by 
ignoring them. And the more people who sufler by the present 
system understand this diversity of interests, the more do they 
resent being deprived of what they oonsider their share. The 
owning class has no intention of giving up what it has got, and so 
the conflict beoomes intense. So long as capitalism can use the 
machinery of democratic institutions to hold power and keep down 
labour, democracy is allowed to flourish. When this is not poesible, 
then capitalism disoards democracy and adopts the open fascist 
method of violence terror. 

Fascism exists in varying degrees in all oountnee of Europe 
except, 1 si^poee, Russia. Its latest triumph has been won in 
Germany, nven in England fascist ideas are spreading among 
^e niUu classes, and we eee their ^plication often enough rin 
India. On the world-stage to-day f^ism, the last resort of 
capitalism, faces communism. 
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Bui fasdexo, apart from ita other aapeota, does not oren offer to 
sol^e the eoooomic troublee that afBict the world. By its intense 
and affgreesive nationalism it goes against the worn t^denoy 
toward inter-dependenoe, agmyates the problems that the deolioe 
of capitalism has created, si^ adds to national Motion which often 
leads to war. 
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REVOLUTION AND COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN 

CHINA 


Jun€ 26, 1933 

Let us now take leave of Europe with its discontents and visit 
another area of even iireater iroubl^^the Far East, China and 
Japan. In my lust letter on China I told you of the many difficulties 
of the young republic which had been grafted on to one of the world's 
most ancient and vital cultures. Thu country seemed to be splittiikg 
up, and unscrupulous war-lords, luMuns and super-^ucAvns, were 
coming into prominence, often encoui^cd and helped by the 
imperialist Powers, who wore interested in keeping China weak and 
disunitod. Those OtcJiuru had no principles; each one of them stood 
for bis own permmal aggrandisement, and they were frequently 
changing sides in the potty civil wars that wore oontinually going on. 
Meanwidle they lived wi^ their armies on the unhappy peasantry. 
1 have also told you of the nationalist government organized in the 
south at Canton by Dr. Sun Yat-Sen the great leader who bad worked 
for China's freedom all his life. 

The whole country was dominated by the economic intereete of 
the foreign imperialist Powers, who sat at the great port towns, like 
Shanghai and Hongkong, and oootrolled all the foreign trade of 
China. Dr. Sun had said quite truly that China was economically 
the colony of these Powers. It was bad enough to have one master, 
to have many masters was sometimes even wome. Dr. Sun tried 
to get foreign help to develop the county industrially and to put his 
house in order. In particular he looked to America and Britain, but 
neither of them, nor any other imperialist Power, came to his help. 
They were all interested in the exploitation of China, and not in her 
well-being or strengthening. Dr. Sun then turned to Soviet Eusaia 
in 1924. 

Communism had been growing secretly and ra^Hdly among the 
students and intellectual classes in Qiina. A Communist Party had 
been formed in 1920, and it worked as a seta^t society because it 
was not allowed to function openly by the various governments. 
Dr. Sun was far from being a communist; be was a ^d somaliet, 
as bis famous ** Three Principles of the People " show. He was, 
however, impressed bv the generous and straightforward behaviour 
of the ^viets towards Chiu and other Elaaiem countries, and be 
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developed friendly relations with them. He engaged some RuasiaD 
advisers, the host known of whom was a very able Bolshevik, Boro* 
din. Borodin became a tower of strength to the Kuomintang 
at Canton, and be worked to build up a powerful nationaJ party 
organization with mass support. He did not seek to work on 
communist lines entirely. He kept the national basis of tho party, 
but communists were now admitted to the Kuomintang as mem¬ 
bers. There was thus a kind of informal allianoe between the 
nationalist Kuomintang and the Communist Party. Many of 
the conservative and richer members of the Kuomintang, especially 
the landlords, did not like this aasociation with ilte cammunietB. 
On the other hand, many of the communists did not like it either, 
because it meant liieir toning down their programme and not doing 
many things they might otherwise have done. The alliance was not 
a very Rtaule one, and, as wo shall see, it broke down at a critical 
moment, and this brought disaHter to China. It is always difficult 
to hold together in one group two or moro classes whose interests 
clash. But while this allianoe laatod it prospered excoedingly, and 
the Kuomintang and the Canton Government grew in power. 
Tenants* organizations w*cro enooumged, and they spread rapidly, 
so also workers* trade unions. It was this mass support which gave 
the Canton Kuomintang real power, and it was this which frightened 
the landlord leaders and induced them to break up the party at a 
lator stage. 

Conditions in China boar many resemblances to those in India, 
although there are many radical diU'erencos also. China is essentially 
an agricultural country with vast numbers of farmers. Capitalist 
industry is coofincy] chieny to half a dozen cities and is under H^reign 
oontrol. Hie millions o( farmers and tenants are crushed under a 
terrible burden of debt. Kents are very high and, as in India, the 
agriculturists liave long pericxiH of onforood idleness when they have 
little work in the helds. Cottage industries are thus needed by them 
to fill in this time and add to tlieir income. Indeed, there are 
many such industries now. There arc very few great estates. 
When such an estate is formed it is noon divid^ up among the heirs. 
About half the peasantry own their farms, the other half work 
under landlords. China is thus a country of vast numbers of small 
farms. For hundreds of years Chinese farmers have had the reputa¬ 
tion of beiiw able to extract the utmost possible sustenance from 
tbe land. They were forced to do so because of the small parcels 
of land they possessed, and so they exercised an amazing in^nuity 
and worked tremendously hard. They had none of the labour- 
saving devices which modem agriculture posscesos, and this made 
them work harder than they need have done for the results obtained. 

Even with all this ingenuity and hard work nearly half of them 
could not make both enu meet, and were half starved through their 
short and stunted lives, as happens to the great numbers of peasants 
in India. They lived on the verge of destitution, and calamities 
came, famines and floods, and swept them an ay by the million. Dr. 
Sun*s Government, at Borodin's su^estion, paesed decrees giving 
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relief to the pcattanU and the workore. Thu laod rent wae reduced 
by 25 per oent.> an eight-hour working day and a minimum wage 
were fixed for the workers, and peasant unions were established. It 
was natural that these reforms should be welcomed by the mosses 
and fill them with eotbusiasm. They flocked to the new unioxM and 
to the support of the Canton Govemmeot. 

So Canton consolidated itself and prepared for a tussle with 
the tuchune of tho north. A military academy was opened and an 
army built up. An interesting development not only in Canton 
but all over China, and to some extent idl over the East, was the 
displacement of religious authority by secular authority. China, 
of course, bod never been a religious country in the narrow sense of 
the word. It now became even more secular. Education, which 
used to be religious, was secuiarized. The most obvious examples of 
this process are afforded by the use to which many old temples are 
DOW put. In Canton a famous old temple is now used as a police 
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training iostitute t In anotlier plAce temples have been oonrerted 
into ratable maxkeU. 

Dt. Sun Yat^Sen died in March 1926, but the Canton Government 
went on adding to its strength, with Borodin aa ite adviser. Soon 
afterwards, aotne inoi dents took plaoe which filled the Chinese people 
with anger against foreign imperiaUste, and especial!j against 
British. There were str^es in the cotton mills of Shanghai and a 
worker was killed in a demonstration in May 1926. A great memor* 
ial servioe was organised for him, and this was mado the occasion for 
anti'impehalist demozutrations by students and workers. A British 
police officer, with Sikh policemen under him, ordered firing on this 
crowd—the order was '' Shoot to kill —and several students were 
killed. Anger at the British blazed out all over China, and a 
subsequent incident mode matters far worse. This took place in 
June 1926, in the foreign area (known ae the bhameen area) of 
Canton, where a (/binese crowd, chiefly of students, was fired on by 
machine*guns and fifty-two persons were killed and many more 
wounded. The British were neld to bo mainly responsible for this 
** Shameen massacre as it was called. A political boycott of British 
goods was proclaiiae<l at Canton, and Hongkong trade was held up 
for many months, causing great losses U> British firms and the 
Qovemmont. Hongkong, as you perhaps know, is a Britisli posses¬ 
sion in boutb China. It is quite near to Canton, and through it 
passes an enormous trade. 

After the death of Dr, Sun theru was a (xmtiouous tussle betwoen 
the conservative right wing and the advanced left wing of the Canton 
Government. Sometimes one and then tbc other was in power. 
About the middle of 1920 Chiang Kai-Sbek, a right-winger, became 
commandor-in-chief, and be started pushing out the communiits. 
But still to some extent the two groups worked toguthor, although 
they distrusted each other. Then began the advance of the Canton 
army to the north to fight and expel the various iuchuru and establish 
one national government in tho wboio country. This northern 
advance was an extraordinary thing, and soon it attracted the world's 
attention. There was little aotuM fighting, and the army of the 
south marched on swiftly from victory to victory. The nn'th was 
disunited, but the real strength of the south came from its popular¬ 
ity with the peasants and workers. A little army of propagandists 
OM agitators went ahead of the army, organiaiz^ peasant's aad 
workers' unions and telling them of the benefits they would have 
under the Canton Government. And so cities and villages welcomed 
the advancing armies and helped them in every way. The troops 
sent against &e Canton army hardly fought, and often went over, 
bag a^ baggage, to them. Before the year 1926 was over the 
nationalists bad crossed half China and tak^ possession of the great 
city of Hankow on the Yangtse river. They shiftrwi their capital 
from Canton to Hankow, renaming it Wuhan. The northern war¬ 
lords had been defeated and driven away, and the imperialist Powm 
suddenly realised, much to their annoyance, that a new and a^T^* 
aive nationalist Qiina stood before them claiming equality and 
refusing to be bullied. 
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Early in 1927 there wee » oonfliot between the ^inrar ud the 
BriUsb when the nationalista tried to tahe poaaeerioD of ihp Britirii 
oonoesaion at Hankow. Ordinarily auob ao aggraaeive attitixle on 
the part of the Chineae would haye led to war and the British 
Ooverament would have oroshed them and terrorized them into 
giving indemnities and more conoeesioxis. Such bad been the in* 
Tariable practice, as we have already seen, for nearly a oentuiy, 
dinoe the Opium War of 1840. But times had changed, and a differ* 
ont faced them now, and to iznmediately, and for the first 

time in China, British policy underwent a change also and became 
conciliatory towards the new China. The Hankow oonoesaion affair 
was a minor matter and could be easily setUed. But not very far, 
and on the line of the nationalist advance, was the great port of 
Shanghai, the biggest and the richest foreign oonoesaion area in 
China. Enormous foreign vested interests were interested in the 
fate of Shanghai. The city itself, or rather the ooneeasion area, 
was under foreign control and priMticaUy independent of the Chinese 
Government. These foreigners in Shanghai and their governments 
became very anxious when the nationallHt armies approached them, 
and warships and troops were hurried to the post. The Britiab 
Ooremmont especially sent a laige expeditionary force, oonsisting 
paitly of Indian troo])a, to Shanghai early in January 1927. 

Tbo nationalist Government, now established at Hankow or Wuhan, 
were faced with a difficult problem^to advanoe or not to advance, to 
take Sbangliai or not to do so. Their easy successes so far had 
emboldened them and filled Uiom with enthusiasm, and Shanghai 
was a very tempting prise. On the other hand, they bod simply 
marched on and on over more than 500 miles of territory, and bad 
not consolidated their position there. To attack Shanghai might 
involve them in difficulties with foreign Powers, and this might 
endanger the gains they bad already achieved. Borodin advised 
caution and consolidation. He was of opinion that the nationalists 
should keep away from Shanghai and strongmen their position in 
the southern half of China which was already under theiT control, 
and prepare the ground in the north with premaganda. Very soon, 
within a year or so, he expected the whole of China to be ready to 
welcome a nationalist advance. That would he the time to take 
Shanghai, msxoh to Peking, and face the foreign imperialist Powers. 
Boro^, the revoiuUwary, gave this eautaons advice, because he 
was exporienoed in judging the various factors in a atoatioo. The 
right-wing leaders of the Kuomintang, however, and especially 
the conunander-in-chief, Chiang Kai-Shek, ifigiatad on marching to 
Shanghai. The real reason for uiis desire to take Shanghai appemd 
later when the Kuomintang split up into two. The growing power 
of the tenanUi* and worken' nnUum was not liked by tbeee ri^t-wing 
leaden. 21any of the gexMrals were thetnaelvee landlords. They 
had thar^bre decided to crush these umons, even at the cost cd 
breaking up ^e party into two and weakening the natsonaUst cause, 
was an important centre of the big Chinese bourppoime, 
and &e ri^t-wmg generals ooimtad upon it to help them, with 
money ana otherwise, in their fight against the more advanced 
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elftments in their pftrty, uid especially against the communiete. 
In auoh a fight they knew they could also rely on the aupport of the 
foreign bankers and indufitriaUste in Shanghai. 

So they marched on Shanghai, and on Mttfch 22,1927, the Chinese 
part of the cit^ fell to them, the foreign oonoeesion areas not being 
attacked. This fall of Shanghai also took place without much 
fighting, Opposing troops went over to the nationaiislB, and a 
genetal strike of the wmrkers in the city in favour of the nationalists, 
completed the downfall of the eziKting Uovernmont in Shanghai. 
Two days later the groat city of Nanking was also occupied by the 
nationalist armies. And then came the split in the Kuomintang, 
between the left wing and the right wing, which put an end to the 
nationalist triumph und brought disaster. Tho revolution had 
ended; oounter-revolution now began. 

Chiang Kai*Sbek had marched on Shanghai against the wishes of 
many members of the Hankow Government. Both parties intrigued 
against oach other. The Hankow people tried to undermine Chiang'a 
influence in the army and so to get rid of him; (^iang set up a rival 
govommeot in Nanking. Ail this hap))ened within a few days of 
the capture of Shanghai. Having rebelled against his own Govern* 
ment at Hankow, Chiang now made war on communists, left^win^rs, 
and trade-unioniKt workers. The very workers who had made it 
easy for him to take Shanghai and had welcomed him joyously there 
were now hunted out and cnislied. Large numbers of people were 
shot down or beheaded, tliousands w*ero arrested and unprisoned. 
The freedom that the nationalists were supposed to have brought to 
Shanghai was soon converted into a bloody terror. 

It was during these very April days of 1927 that simultaneously 
raids took pletoe on the Soviet embassy in Peking and the Soviet 
consulate in Shanghai. It seemed obvious enough that (Jbiang 
Kai-Sbok was acting in concert with the northern wax-lord Chang 
Tso Lin, with whom ne was supposed to be at war. In Peking, as in 
Shanghai, a oloan-up " of communists and advanced workers was 
oarri^ out. The imperialist Powers of course welcomed this 
development, because it broke up and weakened the ranks of the 
Chinese nationalists. Chiang Kai*Shek sought to co-operate with 
the representatives of the Powers in Sbanghsu. You win remember 
that it was about this timo, in May 1927, that the British Government 
carried out the Arcos raid on Soviet premises in London and then 
broke off relations with Russia. 

And 80 , within a month or two, the picture had changed completely 
in China. From being a united and a triumphant party representing 
the Chinese nation and, fixished with success, facing the foreign 
Powers, the Kuominta^ had broken up into warring groups, 
and the workers and peasants, who had hoen its life and streog^, 
were now being persecuted and hnnted down. The forein interests 
in Shanghai breathed happily again end graciously helped one group 
against another, especially in the pleasant and profitable pastime of 
b^tiitf and barasainfl the workers. These workers in the Shaortai 
factoim (and indeed throughout China) were terribly exploited by 
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the owsen, and their standards and living oonditions were miserable. 
Trade unionism gave them strength and had already forced the hands 
of the owners in giving higher wagee. Trade unions therefore were 
not approved of by the factory-ownera—European, Japanese, or 
Chinese. 

Borodin was strongly criticised in Moscow for the turn events had 
taken in China, and in July 1927 he left for Russia. With his 
departure the left wing of tho Kuomintang at Hankow went to 
pieces. The Nanking Government now controlled tho Kuomin- 
tang completely, and the war against communists specially and 
against all left*wingers and workem’ leaders continued. Among 
those who left China, or were driven out, at this stage, was Madame 
San, the revered widow of tho great leader, Sun Yat-Sen. She 
declared in sorrow that her busbwd’s great work for China's free* 
dom had been betrayed by tho militarists and others. And yet these 
militarietH continued to swear by Dr. Sun’s three famous principles— 
Nationalism, Democracy, and Social Justice. 

Ag^in China became a maze of war-lords and generals fighting 
each other. ('4inton broke off from the Nanking Uovemment and 
established a government of ila own in the south. In 1928 Peking 
foil into the hands of the Nanking (tovemmont. Its name was 
changed to Peiping, which means Northern Peace". Peking had 
meant Northern Capital ", but it was no longer the capital. 

In spite of the fall of Peking or Peiping, as we must call it now, 
civil war e<mtinucd in various jiarte of the country. Canton formed 
a separate government, but even in the north various war-lords 
did much as they pleased, and carried on personal quarrels, and some¬ 
times came to terms with each other for a while. In theory tho so- 
calJod " National " Government at Nanking ruled China, except for 
Canton. There were, however, many areas which were beyond its 
control, notably a big area in the interior where a communist govern¬ 
ment was sot up. I’be Nanking Government relied chiefly on the 
Shanghai bankers for financial support. The large armies of various 
generals became a terrible burden on the peasantry. Vast numbers 
of ex*8oldiers also roamed about tho countryside in search of employ* 
ment and, finding none, often took to bsmditry. 

Relations between the Nanking Government and Soviet Russia 
were broken off in December 1927, and, under the patroxuige of the 
imperialist I^owere, Nanking adopted an aggressive anti-Soviet 
policy. This would have led to war in 1927 but for the persistent 
refusal of Russia to go to war. In 1929 the Chinese Government 
again became aggresrive, this time in Manchuria. The Soviet 
oonsulate was raided and the Russian ofiBcials of the Chinese Easteni 
Railway were dismissed. This railway was largely Russian property, 
and the Soviet Government immediately took action against the 
Chinese. For a few months a kind of war existed, and then the 
Chinese Government agreed to the Soviet demand to restore the old 
arrangement. 

Muohuria and the railway running through it have led to many 
international complications, as many interests clash there, especially 
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ChiDOBe, jAp&noBe, aj)d R nmiAn, Reoenily Japui haa gained con* 
tcol over these north^eaateni provinees of China, in apite of world 
disapproval. I shall tell 3^00 of Uiia in my next letter. 

I have referred above to a oommuniat ^vemmeot being set up in 
some ^rts of China. It appears that the drat communiat govm* 
meot io be eatablished was in November 1927» in the distriot of 
Haifeng in the province of Kwantunr in the wrath. This was the 
'* Haifeng Soviet Republic which developed out of various peas- 
ants’ unions. The ^viet area grew in the interior of China t^ by 
the middle of 1932 about a sixth of the total area of China proper^ 
that is, an area of 250,000 square miles with a population of50,000,000 
*->was included in it. This govorAro<rat built up a Red Amy of 
400,000 men, and this army had auxiliary units of boys and gitis. 
Both the Nanking and Canton govemmeDU tried their utmost to 
crush those Chinese Soviets, ai^ Chiang Kai*Bbek led repeated 
expeditions against them without muim success. The soviets 
BomotimoB retreated and oonsolidated themselves elsewhere in the 
interior.^ 

I 
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JAPAN DEFIES THE WORLD 

Jwu 29,1933 

Wb have followed the dismal Ntoiy of the disintogration of China, 
of the revolution that seemed to have triurrmhed anti then, suddenly, 
collapsed and was swallowed up by a fierce counter-revolution. 
The tale Is not ended yet, there is much more to oome. The revolu¬ 
tion failed because the conflicts of conscious class interests were 
greater than the binding force of nationalism. The rioh landed 
and other interests preferred to break the nationalist movement 
rather than risk the dominance of the peasant and worker masses. 

Apart from her internal troublra, Coina had now to face a deter* 
mined attack from a foreign enemy. This was Japan, bent on profit* 
ing by the weakness of China and the preoccupation of other Powers.* 

Japan is an extraordinary example of a mixture of modem in* 
dustriaiism and medieval feudalism, of parliamentarism and auto* 
oraoy and militsuy control. The nding landowning and military 
olasses have delibmtoly triod to build up a State on the lines of a 
cUn, with themselves as the chiefs and the Emperor as the supreme 
head. Religion, education, everything has been ma<le to help in this 
process. Belimon is an officially controlled affisir. the temples atid 
shrines being Erectly under offi^l control, and the priests holding 
officia] posts. Thus a huge propaganda machine, working through 
the temples and schools, is constantly teaching the people, not omy 

' The ecnfiict betweea Chis&g Kai-Shek end the Chinese Soviete, their 
joining together ageioat Jepeneae eg^ieetion, end J^en's inveeloo of China 
end the war that loUowed, are dealt with in the FosteaHpt at the md sf thii 
booh. 
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patriotism to tho country, but obedience to the will of the Emperor 
who is to be considered eeml^divine. The old Jepensee term for 
Bomething oorreeponding to the old cbiv&lry was ** Bushido ”, a 
kind of clan loyalty. Tl^ idea has been extended to oorer the whole 
State, and with it is coooeoted the Emperor at the top. The Em¬ 
peror is really a symbol in wboee name the rulii^ big landlcM ai^ 
military classes oxerciee power. Industrialization has derelopad 
a bourgtoisis in Japan, but the big industrial magnates happen to 
come from the old landowning lamilies, and thus there has so far been 
no transfer of power to the bourgeoisie as such. In effect, there is 
BO much monopoly in Japan that a few powerful families control the 
ioduBtTT as well as the politics of the country. 

Buddhism has long been a popular faith in Japan, but Shinto is 
more of a national relj^on, with its stress on ancestor-worship. This 
worship includes the pa^t emperors and heroes of the nation, and 
especially those who hare died in war. In th i s way it becomes a 
powerful and effective method for spreading a love oi' country and 
the idea of obedience to the reigning emperor. The Japanese people 
are famous for their amazing patriotism and their capacity for 
saorifloe for their country. It is not so woH known that patriot¬ 
ism is of a very aggreeslve kind, and dreams of world empire. About 
1916 a now sect was >itarted in Japan. It was called ^e Omoto- 
Kyo ” sect, and it spread very rapidly all over the country. The 
principal doctrine of this sect was that Japan should become the 
ruler of the whole world, the Emperor being the supreme bead. On 
behalf of the sect it was stated : 

'*Wc arc only aiming at making the Emperor of Japon ruler 
and governor of tbo whole world, os ne is the only ruler in the world 
who retains the Rpiritual mi^on inherited from the remotest 
ancestor in the divino world.'* 

During the World War, as we have seen, Japan tried to buUv 
China by her twenty-one demands. Sbo did not get all she wanted, 
because of the outcry in America and Europe, but she got a grcAt 
deal. After the war Japan saw in the collapse of the Tsarist Empire 
an ideal opportunity for spreading out in Am. Her armies entered 
Siberia an d her agents came right up to Samarqand and Bokhara in 
Cent^ Asia. That adventure failed because of the recovery of 
&viet Russia and to some exteot the opposition and distrust of 
America. For it must always be rememt^red that there is little 
love lost between Japan and the United States of America. They 
dislike each other greatly, and glare at each other across the Paciffc 
Ooean. The Washington Conferenoe of 1922 was a blow to Japanese 
ambitions and a victory for American diplomacy. At this confer- 
enoe n™ Powers, inclujm Japan, pledged themselves to respect the 
integrity of China, whicn meant that Japan must give up all hopes 
of spreading out In China. At this uonferenoe also tbo An^o- 
Japanese allkbnoe came to an end and Japan stood isolated in the 
Far East. The BriUsh Oovemment started building a m^ty naval 
base at ^ngapore, and this was obviously a threat to Japan. Iti 
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1924 the United States of America passed an anti-Japaneee im¬ 
migration Bill, as they wanted to keep out Japanese workers from 
the States. This racial diBcrimination was greatly resented in 
Japan, and to some extent all over the East. But Japan could do 
nothing against America. Feeling isolated and surrounded by a 
hostile ring, Japan turned to Russia, and in January 1926 sign^ a 
treaty with her. 

I must tell you of a groat disaster that befell Japan during this 
period and which weakened her very much. This was a terrible 
earthquake which took place on September 1,1925, and was followed 
by a tidal wave and a ^ in the great capital city of Tokyo. This 
huge city was destroyed and bo also tboport of Yokohama. Over 
100,000 people died and enormous damage was done. The Japanese 
people met the disaster with courage and resolution and built a new 
city of Tokyo on the ruins of the old. 

JapM come to terms with Russia because of her difficulties, 
but this did not mean approval of communism. Communism meant 
the end of emperor-worship, and feudalism, and the exploitarion of 
the masses by the ruling class, and indec^i almost evoryihinp that 
the existing order stood for. This communism was growing in 
Japan because of the increasing misery of the people, who wore l^ing 
exploited more and more by powerful industrial intereHts. The 
population was growing rapidly. It could not emigrate to America 
or Canada or even the barren wastes of Australia; the doors were 
closed. China was near, but China was overfull of people. There 
was some eniigratiun to Korea and Manchuria. Brides her own 
especial troubles, Japan bad to faocthecommon troublosof induatrial- 
ism and trade duprossion which all the world was cxperieucing. As 
the internal situation grew more serious, severe repression of com¬ 
munist and all radical ideas began. In 1925 a Peace Preservation 
Law *’ was passed and, as the wording is interesting, I shall give you 
the first article of this law. It runs thus: 

*' That those who have organised an association or fraternity 
with the object of altering the national constitution, or of repudiating 
the private property system, or those who have Joined such an 
organisation wiU) full knowledge of its object, are to be punished 
with penalties, ranging from death to servitude of over five years.*' 

The extreme severity of this law, which bars not only oommunism 
but all forms of sorialisUc or radical or constitutional reform, ix a 
measure of the fright of the Japanese Government at the rise of 
communism. 

But communism is the outcome of widespread misery due to 
social conditions, and unices tbeee conditions axe improved, mere 
repression can be no remedy. There is a terrible misery in Japan 
at i^esent. The peasantry, as in China andAndia, are crushed under 
a tremendous burden of debt. Taxation, especially because of heavy 
military expenditure and war needs, is very heavy. Berorts come 
of starving peasants tmng to live on grass and roots, and of selling 
even their onildren. The middle clcesee are also in a bad way owing 
to unemployment, and suioidee have increased. 
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The campaign againat communism began on a big eoale early in 
192S> Tvben oyer 1000 airoete were mado in the oourae of one night, 
and yet oowepapers were not allowed to publish this fact for OTer a 
month. Police raids and mass arresta have taken place frequently 
year after year. One of the biggest raids took ]^ace in October 
1932, when 2250 persons were airested. Most of these people wm 
not labourers, but students and teachers. There were among them 
hundreds of graduates and women. It is curious to notice that many 
rich young people have been attracted to communism in Japan. 
Adyanoed tmnkers there, as in India and elsewhere, are considered 
more dangerous than criminab. Like the Meerut trial in India, 
some of the Japanese communist trials have gotic on for years. 

I have told you all this about conditions in Japan so tliat you 
may have some idea of the background of the Manchurian adventure 
of Japan, about which I propose to tell you something now. 

You have rca<i in previous letters of Jajwn's jtersistent attempts to 
get a footing on the Asiatic mainland, first in Korea and then in 
Manchuria. The war with China of 1894 and the Russian war of 
ten years later woru both waged with this object in viow. Success 
came to Japan and stop by step she went ahead. Korea w aa absorbed 
and bocame just a |>art of the Japanese Empire. In Manchuria, 
which is a general name for (China's three eastern provinces, the 
Russian lease and concessions round about Port Arthur were trans* 
ferred to Japati. Part of the railway built by Russia across Man¬ 
churia, the Chinese Efistorn Railway, also came under Japanese 
control, and wa^ named tbo South Manchuria Railway. In spite of 
all those changoH Manchuria as a whole still continue to be under 
the Chi nose Govcriimcnt, and becauso of the railway Chinese immi¬ 
grants pourcKl in. Indef^d, this immigration U> the three north¬ 
eastern provinces is suppoe^ to be one of the greatest migrations in 
world history. Within soven years, fmm 1923 to 1920, over 
2,500,000 Chinese went across. Tbo population of Manchuria is 
about 30,000,000 now and of these 06 per cent, are Chinose. The 
three provinces are thus thoroughly Chinese. The remaining 5jwr 
cent, are Russians, Mongol noznaJe, Koreans, ami Japanese. Tho 
old Manohus have become absorbed in the Chinese, and have even 
forgotten their language. 

You will remember my telling you of the Nine-Power Treaty 
sigivtd at the Washington Conference of 1922. This was specially 
made, at the suggestion of the Western Powers, to check Japanese 
designs io China. Explicitly and unambiguously, all the nine Powers 
(of which Japan was one) agreed to respect the sovereignty, the 
independence and the territorial and administrative integrity of 
China 

For some years Japan held her hand. Behind the scenes, however, 
she helped, with money and otherwise, some of the Chinese war¬ 
lords, or to canyon the civil war and thus weaken China. In 

particular, she helped Chong Tso Lin, who dominated Manchuria 
and even Peking till the victory of the southern nationalists. In 
1931 the Japanese Government adopted an openly aggressive 
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attitude in Mancbuim. This may hare been doe to their intense 
ooonomie dials, which forced them to do something abroad in order 
to dirert attention as well aa relieve the tenidon at borne, at to the 
domixMoe ihe xmlitary party in the Government, or to the feeling 
that all the other Powers were busy with their own troublee and the 
trade depression and were not likely to interfere. Probably all these 
reasons worked together to induce the Japaneee Government to take 
a step which was a very serious one. For this step was a distinct 
bres^ of the Nioe>Powor Treaty of 1922. It was also a breach of 
the League of Nations Covenant, for both China and Japan were 
members of the League, and, as suoh, oould not attack each other 
without reference to the League. And, lastly, it was a clear breach 
of the Pahs (or Kellogg) Pact of 1928 for the outlawry of war. By 
carrying on warlike operations against China, the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment deliberately broke these treaties and pledges and defied the 
world. 

Of course they did not sav so. They put up some feeble, and 
obviously untrue, excuse of bandits in M^chuna and some petty 
incidents which compelled them to send their troops to maintain 
order and protect their interests. There was no open declaration of 
war, but nevortholesa there was a Japanese invasion of Manchuria. 
The Chinese people were very angry at this. The Chinese Uoverii- 
ment protest^ and appealed to the League of Nations and the other 
Powers, but no one paid any attention to them. Each country was 
full of its own troubles andl unwilling to add to them by opposing 
Japan. It is aleo probable that some Powers, and notably England, 
had a secret arrangement with Japan. Chinese irregular troops gave 
a lot of trouble to the Japanese in Manchuria. And yet there was 
supposed to be no war b^ween the two countries I More trouble- 
somo to Japan was a great movement in China for the boycott of 
Japanese goods. 

in January 1932 a Japanese army suddenly deocended on Chinese 
soil near Shanghai, and perpetrated one of the most ghastly massacres 
of modem times. They avoided the foreign conceaaion areas, so as 
not to irritate the wontern Powers, and attadied the densely populated 
Chinese quarters. A huge area near Shanghai (1 think its name was 
Chapei) was bum bed and shelled and utterly destroyed, thousands 
being Idlled and vast numbers rendered bomdees. Kemember that 
this was not a fight against an army. It wan the bombing of innocent 
civilians. The Japanese admiral who was in charge of this gallant 
operation, when adeed about it, stated that Japan bad mercifully 
decided that there should be'' only two more days of indiBcriminate 
bombing of civilians *' I Even the pro-Japaneee correspondent of 
the London Time^ in Shanghai was ebocked by this ^ wboleeaJe 
massacre as he called it, of the Chineee by the Japanese. What 
the Chinese people felt ab^t it may well be imagined. A wave of 
horror and anger passed Uirough China, and the various war-lords 
and governments in the country forgot, or seemed to forget, their 
mutual rivalrioe before this barbarous foreign invasion. There was 
talk of a united front against Japan, and even the communist 
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GovernmcDt of the Chineee mtorior offered ite serrioes to the Nanking 
GoTemment. And yet, strange to say, Nanking, or its ieader Chiang 
Kai'Shek, made no move to defend Shanghai from the advancing 
Japanese troops. All that Nanking did waa to protest to the League. 
It did not eventry to build up a uni^resistance against the JajAnese. 
It almost appean that it had no desire to resist, in spite of its tali 
talk and the burning indignation of the country. 

And then there appeared at Shanghai an odd army from the south 
^tbe Nineteenth Route Army it was called. It consisted of Canton¬ 
ese people, but it was not under the orders of either the Nankiiig or 
the Canton Government. It was a ragged army with little equip¬ 
ment, no big guns, poor uniforms, and not enough clothing to protect 
it from the bitter cold of a Cbinoso winter. There were many boys 
of fourteen and sixteen serving in it; some were only twelve years 
old. This ragged army decid^ to fight and hold the Japanese in 
defiance of Chiang Kai-Shek's oitlors. For two weeks in January 
and February 1932 they fought without any help from the Nanking 
Governmoot, and they fought with such remarkable heroism that 
the far stronger and letter-equipped Japanese were, much to thoir 
sunrise, held up. Not only the Japanese but everybody wos sur- 
pri^, the foreign Powers and the Chinese people themselves. After 
two weeks' unaided fighting, when everybody was full of praises of 
this army, Chiang Ksa-8hek sent some of his trcxqis to help in the 
dtifenoe. 

The 19th Route Army made history and lK>came famous the world 
over. Their defence upset Japanese plane, and as the Weetorn 
Powers were also anxious about their interests in Shanghai, the 
Japanese troops were gradually withdrawn from the Shanghai ivroa 
and shipped away. It is worth noting that thene Western Powers 
were far more concerned with their financial or other interosts than 
with odd inaasacree like the Chatoi one, in which thousands of Chinese 
bad been killed, or with the breach of solemn treaties and inter¬ 
national covenants. The Loague of Nations was repeatedly moved 
in the matter, but always it found some excuse for postponing action. 
The fact that an actual war was going on and thousands had been 
and were being killed w*as not a matter of urgency for the League. 
It was sud that there was no real war because it had not been 
offloialiy declared to be a war 1 The reputation and prestige of the 
League suffered greatly by this weakness and almost deliberate 
oonnivanoe at wrong-doing. The responsibility for this of course 
lay with some of the great rowem, and England ospecially adopted a 
pro-Japanese attitude in the League. Ultimately the League 
appointed an international com mission of inquiry into the Man- 
onurian affair, under the ohairmansbip of Lord Lyttcn. This was 
readily agreed to by the Powers, as it meant postponing any decision 
for many months. Manchuria was far off, and it would t^e a long 
time for the commission to go there and report, and perhaps the 
matter might blow over by then. 

The Japanese withdrew from Shanghai, but they paid more atten¬ 
tion now to Hanohuria. They set up a puppet government there 
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and proclaimed that Mancburia had exerdaed ito right of aelf« 
determiDation. This new puppet State was named Manchukuo, and 
a seedy •looking youth» a deeeendant of the old Manchu ruicra of 
China, was made the monarch of the new domain. Of course the 
whole thing was for show purposes only, and Japan was the real 
ruler. Eveiybody knew that if Uie Japanese army were removed 
the State of Manchukuo would topple over in a day. 

The Japanese had gr^t trouble in Manchuria, for volunteer 
(Jbineae banda wore continually lighting them. These bands are 
called by the Japanese bandita Manchukuo armies, consisting 
of tlie local Chinese, were trained and equipped by tbs Japaneee. 
When they were sent against the bandits ", they walked over and 
joined the " bandits with all their up-to-date equipment ( Man¬ 
churia suffered greatly because of this incessant warfare, and the soya 
bean trade began to die out. 

After many months of inquiry the Lytton Commission presented 
its report to the League of Nations, it was a careful, moderate, 
and judicially worded document, but it was dead against Japan. 
This upset the Hritirth Govomroent very much, os they wore bent on 
protecting Japan. The consideration of the matter was put off for 
several months again. At last the question had to bo faced by the 
League. 'Ilio American attitude had been very different from that 
of Endand; it was much more against Japan. America hod declared 
that sue would not recognize any change brought about forcibly by 
Jaf^n in Manchuria or elsewhere. In spite of this strong American 
attitude, England, and to some extent France, Italy, and Germany, 
support^ Japan. 

While League was doing its best to avoid a decision, Japan 
took a new step. On New Year's J>ay 1033, a Japanese army sud¬ 
denly appeared in China proper and attacked the town of Shanhaik- 
wan, which stands on the (/binosc side of* the Great Wall. There was 
shelling from big guns and destroyers, and bombing from aeroplanes; 
it was a thoroughly up-to-date attack, and Shanhaiicwan was iwuced 
to a " smoking ruin ", and a large number of iU civilian inhabitants 
lay dead and dying. And then the Japanese army, marched on into 
the Chinese province of Jebol and approaching Peipii^. The excuse 
was that the " bandits " used to make Jehol tneir headquarters 
for attacking Manchukuo, and that anyway Jobol was part of 
Mapchukuo 1 

This fresh agip-esaion and the New-Ycar-l>ay massacre woke up 
the League largely because of the iosistenco of the smaller 
Powers, the Lea^e pas^ a resolution adopting the Lytton report 
and condemning Japan. The Japanese Government did not care 
in the least (for did it not know that some great Powers, including 
England, were backing it secretly!} and marched out of the League. 
Having resigned from the League, Japan quietly went on advancing 
on Peiping. It met with little or no resistance, and when the Japan¬ 
ese amy almost reached the gates of Peiping, in May 1933, an 
armistice between CMna and Japan was announced. Japan had 
triumphed. It is not surprising tnat the Nanking Government and 
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tbd pr^Dt Kttomxntun^ becftmo very tmpopulAr m Oh i iw , after 
the pitiful exhibition *vhich they gave against Japanese aggression. 

1 fasTe said a lot aboot this Manchurian affair. It n important 
beoanae it affects the future of China. But it is more important sUi) 
because it shows up the Xjeague of Nations and its utter ineffective* 
ness and futility in the face of proved international wrong-doinc. 
It also shows up the duplicity of tiie big European Powers and 
intrigues. In this particular matter America (not a member of the 
League) tried to take up a strong attitude against Japan and almost 
drifted into war with her. But then the seorot support that England 
and other Powers gave to Japan nullified America's attitude, and, 
fearing isolation against Japan, America became more cautious. 
The League piously oondemn^ Japan but did nothing to follow this 
up. Tho puppet State of Mancbukuo was not to be recognized by 
the League members, but this non-recognition became little more 
than a farce. 

In spite of the League's condemnation of Japan. British ministers 
and ambassadors go out of their way to justify Japaneae action. 
This is a contract to England's behaviour towards Russia. 

In April 1933 some English engineers were tried in Russia for espion¬ 
age. Some were acquitted, a^ two were sentenced to light terms 
01 imprisooment. Thom was a great outcry at this, and the British 
Government immediately put an embai^ on the entry of Russian 
goods into Britain. Russia responded by keeping out British goods.^ 

So China lost Manchuria and tnuch else, and Japan continued to 
threaten the rest of the country. Tibet was independent. Mon* 
ffolia was a Soviet oountpr allied to the Russian Soviet Union. 
China also had trouble in another huge province, Spikiang or 
Chinese Turkestan, which lies between TiMt and Siberia. To xar- 
kand and K6L6bgar in this province go caravans regularly from Srina¬ 
gar la Kashmir, via Leh in Ladakh. The population of this province 
consists largely of Muslim Turks. They are Chinese In their outlook 
and culture ai^ even names. But they are very far from the heart 
of China and are cut off by tho Gobi desert. Communications are 
very primitive. The bonmi that tie them to China are not strong 
and there is a feeling of Turkish oataonalism which breaks out from 
time to time. This vast area bee been the scene of intomational 
intrigue ever since the Great War. England and Russia and Japan 
spy and intrigue against each other and the Chinese govemment, 
and support rival chiefs locally. 

Early in 1933 there was a TSirldsh revolt in Sinkian^ Yarkand 
and Kashgar fell and a republic was proclaimed. The British 
accused the Soviet of enoouragiog this revolt, but the Soviet openly 
charged the British with having instigated it with the object of creat¬ 
ing a buffet State between n h^wn. azKl itusaia, like Mancbukuo. Even 
the name of the British army officer who organized the revolt in 
Sinkiang is mentioned. 

^ote.^Thia revolt in Sinkiang was suppressed by the supporters 

^ This trade w«r between England and Russia was brought to an end later 
by aa agxeemeat betwaao tho two oouatriss. 
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of the Chinese GoTemment, app&rently with some imoffioiel help 
given by the Soviet eathoritiee. Soviet preetige went up in Central 
Asia in consequonoe and British prestige fell. 
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Ldt ufl now go l>ack to Russia, the land of the Soviets, and take 
up the thread of her story from whore we bad left off. Wo bad 
reached January J924, when Lenin, the^loader and inspirer of the 
revolution, died. In the many subsequent letters that I have written 
to you since about other countrios, Russia has frequently found men* 
tion. 1D oonsid ering Europea 1 1 ]iro blera s, or the Indian frontier, or tb e 
Middle*Eastern oountries, Turkey and Persia, or the Far East, 
China and Japan, Russia has cropped up again and again. The fact 
must be becoming evident to you that it is very difficult, and indeed 
impossible, to separate the politics and economies of one nation 
from those of others. The inter*re)aUons and intcrdepondonco of 
nations have grown tremendously iu roevut years, and the world is 
becoming, in many ways, a single unit. History has become inter¬ 
national, a world history, and can ouly bo uiiduratood oven as 
regards one country if we keep looking at the world as a whole. 

The enormous area covered by the Soviet Union in Europe and 
Asia stands apart from the capitalist world, and yet everywhere it 
oomea into contact, and often into conflict, with this other world. I 
have told you in previous letters of the Soviet's generous Eastern 
policy, of we help given to Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan, and of 
its intimate relations with China, followed by a sudden break. 1 
have also told you of the Arcos raid in England, and of the ** Zinoviev 
letter which turned out to be a forge^, but which none the leas 
influenced a British general election. Now 1 want to take you to 
the centre of Soviet land to watch the development of the strange 
ted faaoinating social e3q)6riment that was tal^g place there. 

The first four yean after the Revolution, from 1917 to 192L had 
been a period of fighting to preserve the Revolution from a host of 
enemies. It was a thrilling and dramatic period of war and revolt 
and civil war and starvation and death, brightened un by the 
crusading teal of the mssHes and the heroism ahown in defenoe of 
SA ideal. The immediale reward was nothing, but grwt hopes and 
promisee filled the people and made them bear their terrible sufferings 
and forget even, for a while, their empty stomachs. This was the 
peri<^ of ** militant oommuDiam 

3^n came a slight relaxation when Lenin introduced the New 
Economic Policy, or NEP, in 1921. It was a going back from 
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communiam, a compromise with hourgtois dements in the country. 
This did not mean that the Bolshevik leaders had changed their 
objective. All it meant was that they had taken a step back to 
rest and recuperate in order to be able to take several steps forward 
again later. So the Soviets settled down and faced the mighty 
problem of building up a nation that had been largely destroyed and 
ruined. In order to build and do constructive work, they wanted 
machinery and material, such as railway-engines and carnages and 
motor-trucks and tractors and factory equipments. They had to 
buy these in foreign countries, and they had little money lor them. 
They tried therefore to get credits in these foreign oountrics so that 
they might be able to pay for the goods they bought in convenient 
instalments. Credits could only be obtain^ when the countrioa 
were on speaking terms with each other, not if they did not recognize 
each other officially. Soviet Hnssia was therefore very keen on 
getting recognition from big Powers and having diplomatic and 
trade relations with them. But these big imperialisi lN>wers bated 
the Bolsheviks and all their works; to them communism was an 
abomination that must be put down. They had. indeed, tried their 
best to put it down during the wars of intervention, and they had 
failed. They would have preforrod to have no dealings with the 
Soviets. But it is difficult to ignore a government which happens 
to control onc-sixth of the whole surface of the earth, it is still 
more difficult to ignore a good customer who is projiarod to buy a 
great deal of expensive machinery. Trade between an agricultural 
country like Russia and industrial countries like Germany, England, 
and America was beneficial to both sides, for Russia wanted machin¬ 
ery and could supply cheap food and raw material. 

The pull of the )>ockci was at last greater than the hatred of 
communism, and nearly all countries recogoited the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, and many of thorn ma<lo trade treaties with it. The only Power 
that oonsisteutly refused to recogni^ the Soviets was America. 
There has, however, been trade between Russia and the United 
States of America.' 

In this way the Soviets established relations with most of the 
capitalist and imperialist Powers, and to some extent they profited 
by the rivalriee of these Powers, as they did when defeated Germany 
turned to them in 1922 and the Rap^lo Treaty w*a8 signed. But 
the oomproinise was a very unstable one, and there was a fundamental 
incoQipatibility between ^e two systems—capitalist and communist. 
The Bolsheviks were always encouraging the oppressed and exploited 

a te, both the subject peoples in colonial countries and the workers 
ctories, to rise against their exploiters. They did not do so 
officially, but through the Comintern or Communist International. 
The imperialist Powers, on the other hand, and especially England, 
were continually intriguing against the very existence of the Soviets, 
So there was bound to be trouble, and there was frequent conflict, 

' The Soviet Union was rocoodaed by the United States in ld33, and 
diptoicatlo felationa were esiabliwed between the two couatrieo. 
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resolting in a break of diplomatic relations and in war scares. You 
will remember my telling you of the breach with England that fol¬ 
lowed the Arcos raid in 1927. This friction is easy to understand, 
as England is the leading imperialist Power and Soviet Russia 
represents an idea whiob strikee at the root of all imperialism. But 
there seems to be something even more than that between these 
hostile countries, something of the hereditary and traditional 
enmity which existed for generations between Tsarist Russia and 
E^land. 

The fear to-day in England and other capitalist countries is not 
so much of Soviet armies, as of something more intanmble and yet 
more powerful and dangerous, of Soviet ideas and commaoist 
propaganda. To counter this a continuous and largely untrue 
propaganda in kept up against Russia, and the most amazing 
stories about Soviet villainy are cirouiatc<i. British statesmen use 
language gainst the Soviet leaders which they have never used 
except against their enemien in war-time. Lord Birkenhead referred 
to the Soviet statesmen ss a junta of assaasins " and a junta of 
swollen frogs ’’ at a time w hen the two countries were supposed to 
be not only at peace, but bad dipiomatio relations with each other. 
Under these oonditions it is obvious that thore can bo no really 
friendly relations between the Soviots and the impmalist Powers. 
Tlie differences between them are fundamental. The victors and 
vanquished of the World War may come together, but not the 
commuDist and capitalist. Peaoe between the latter tw*o can only 
be temporary; it is but a truce. 

Ono of the recurring grounds of dispute between Soviet Hiissia and 
the capitalist powers was the repudiation of foreign debts by the 
former. Tide is not a live issue now, as, in these hi^ limes, almost 
every country is defaulting in the payment of debt. But still the 
subject crops up from time to time, ooon after the Bolsheviks came 
to power they repudiated the former Tsarist dobte to other countries. 
This policy had boen declared as early as the unsuccessful revolution 
of 1905. Consistently, the Soviets slso gave up such claims as they 
had on the eastern countries, China, etc. liurtheT, they did not 
claim any share in Reparations. In 1922 the Allied governments 
presented a memorandum to the Soviets on the question of these 
debts. To this the Soviets replied reminding the govemmenta how 
many of the capitalist States had in the past repudiated debts and 
obligations, ana oonhscated the property of foreigners. Govern¬ 
ments and systems that spring from revolutions are not bound to 
respect the obligations of fallen mvemments." The Soviet Govern¬ 
ment especially reminded the Alliea of what one of them, France, had 
done during her great revolution. 


The French Convention, nf which France declares herself to be 
the legitimate successor, proclaimed on Uie 22nd December, 1792, 
that the * sovereignty of people is not bound by the treatiea of 
tyrants '• In accordance with this declaration, revolutionary France 
not only tote up the political treaties of former with 

foreign countries, but afw repudiated her national debt." 
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In spite of this justiScetion of repodietion, the Sonet Government 
waa so keen to come to terms with the other Powers that it wee 
perfectly prepar^ to discuAS the question of debt with them. But it 
took up the poaition that such discusaion could take place only after 
the foreign government had given unconditional recognition to the 
Soviets. As a matter of fact the Soviet gave many aaaurancea about 
payment of obligations to England, hVanoe, and America, but there . 
was no great eagemeaa on the part of the capitalist Powers to oome 
to terms with Russia. 

As against the British claim the Soviet had made an interesting 
counter-claim. The total British claim against Russia for govern¬ 
ment and war debts and railway bonds and oommercial investments 
amounted to about £840.000,000. The Bolsheviks counter-claimed 
from Britain for her shore of the damage done during the Rugsian 
Civil War, as Britain and British forces had supported the enemies 
of the Soviets< The total damage was estimate at £4,007,226,040, 
ond of this Britain's sbaro was said to be approximately 
£2,000,000,000. So that tbo counter-claim was nearly two and a 
half times as great as the claim. 

In making this oounter-olaim the Bolsheviks were not on very weak 
pound. They imvo the famous instance of the Alabama cruiser. 
This cruiser was built in England tor the Southern States during the 
American Civil War ot' the 'sixties. The cruiser left Liverpool after 
the Civil War bad b^run, and it did a great deal of dantage to the 
shipping and trade of the Northern States. England and America 
were on the verge of war. Tbo United States Government claimed 
that England no business to hand over tbe cruiser to the South¬ 
ern States during war-time, and they clauned oomponsation for all 
the damage it caused. The matter was referred to sxbjtration, 
and ultimately England had to pay £3,226,106 to the United States 
as damogos. 

England's |iart in tho Russian Civil War waa far more important 
and effective than this supply of a cruiser for which she had bad to 
pay such heavy damages. During tho wart of foreign interventioo 
in Buasia, it has been officially sta^ by the Soviet that 1,360,000 
lives were lost. 

This question of Russia's old debts hae only been partly decided 
so far, it is losing all importance through sheer lapse of Ume. 
Meanwhile, we see great ci^italist and imperialist oountnee like 
England, France, Germany, and Italy doing almost the very thing 
which hfid shock^ them so much in Russia's case. It is true they 
do not repudiate their debts or chaUenge the basis of tbe capitalist 
system. They merely default and do not pay. 

Soviet policy with other nations was one of peace at almost any 
cost, for they wanted time to recuperate, and the great t^ of buiki- 
ing up a huge country on socialistic lines absorbed their atteotioD. 
There seemM to be no near prospect of social revolution in other 
oountriee, end so the idea of a *' world revolution "faded out iot the 
beii^ With Eastern countries Russia developed a policy of 
frieodship and oo-operation, although they were governed under tbe 
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capitalist eystcm. 1 Letc told ycm of the network of troatiee between 
Russia and Turkey and Persia and Afghanistan. A oommon fear 
and dislike of the great impohalist Powers were the link that joined 
them. 

The Now Economic Policy which Lenin introduced in 1921 was 
meant to win over the middle peasantry to socialization. The rich 
peasants, or ibtdoks> as they are called—word hUak moans a fist— 
were not encouraged, as they were capitalists on a small scale and 
resisted the process of eocialization. Lenin also started a huge 
8 oh erne for the electrification of rural areas, and mighty eleotho 
plants were put up. This was meant to help the peasants in many 
ways and to prepare the way for the ixKlustrialization of the country. 
A hove all. it was meant to produce an industrial mentality amoi^; the 
peasantry, and thus to bring them nearer to the town workers or 
proletariat. The peasants, whose villages were lighted up by 
electricity and much of whoso farm work was done by electric power, 
began to get out of the old ruts and superstitions and to think on new 
linos. There is always a conflict between the intereeU of the city 
and the village, tho town-dweller and the peasant. The worker in 
the city wants cheap food and raw material from the countryside and 
high prices for the factory goods ho makes; tlie peasaut, on the other 
band, wants cheap tools and other factory goods from the city and 
high prioes for the food and raw materials ho produces. This conihot 
was becoming acute in Russia as a result of too four years of militant 
communism. It was largely because of this and in order to relieve 
the tension that the NEP was introduced and the peasants were given 
facilities for private trading. 

Lenin was so keen on his scheme for electrification that he used a 
formula that became famous. Me said that electricity plus soviets 
equals socialism Even after Leninas death this electrification 
continued at a tremendous pace. Another way of influencing the 
peasantry and improving agricultural methods was to introduce 
large oumbors of tractors for ploughing and other purposes. The 
Ford Company of America supplied them. The Soviets also entered 
into a very big contract with Ford for the construction of a huge 
motor plant in Xtussia which could produce os many as 200,000 
automobiles every year. This plant was meant chiefly for tractors. 

Another activity of the Soviets, which brought them into conflict 
with foreign intsreete, was the prcduction azul sale abroad of oil and 
petrol. In Azerbaijan and Georgia in the Caucasus there is a rich 
oil-producing area. Probably this is part of the Isrger oil area which 
spreads to Persia, Mosul, and Iraq. Baku,* on the Caspian Sea, is 
the great oil city of South Russia. The Soviets started selling their 
oil and petrol abroad at cheaper ratss than those charged by the great 
oU oompaaies. These oil companies, like the Stsomard OO Co. of 
America, and the Anglo-Peraian, the Royal Dutch Shell Co., and 
others, are very powerful, and practically control the petrol supply of 
the worid. The under-selling by the Soviets caus^ gmt loss to 
them and angered them greaUv. They started a campaign against 
Soviet oil, calwg it stolen oil because the oil wells in the Gauoaeai 
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bad been confiscated by the Soviet from ’U>eir previous capitalist 
owners. After a while* however, they came to terms with this 
stolen oil 

I have been constantly referring to the '' Soviet ’’ or Soviets 
in this and other letters. Sometimoe 1 have talked of ** Russia " 
doing this or that. 1 have used all theso words rather loosely to 
mean the same thing, and 1 must now tell you what this thing is. 
Of course you know that the Soviet Republic was proclaimea in 
November 1917, in Petrograd* after the Bolshevik Revolution. The 
Tsarist Empire was not a compact nationaJ State. ItuBsia proper 
dominated over a large numocr of subject nationalites both in 
Europe and in Asia. There were nea^ 2W of such nationalitios* 
and they varied tremendously. In the Tsar’s time they were treated 
as subject peoples, and their langus^es and cultutee were to a greater 
or less oxtont suppressed. IVactically nothing was done lor the 
improvement of the backward peoples in central Asia. The Jews, 
altLougb they bad no special area to call their own, were one of the 
worst treated of the minority (immunities, and Jewish pogroms, 
or massacres, were notorious. This led to many people from these 
oppressed nationalities joining the Russian revolutiona^ movement, 
altoough their chief interest was in a national revolution and not a 
social one. The Provisional Government after the February 
Revolution of 1917 made many promises to ibese nationahties, but 
in effect did nothing. Lenin had, on the other band, from the early 
days of tbo BolHliovik Party, long before the Revolution, insisted on 
giving each nationality the full right of scILdetermioaUon even to 
the extent of complete seporatiou and independenoo. This was a 
part of the old ^Ishcvik programme. Immediately after the 
kovolution the Bolsheviks, now the Government of the country, 
reaffirmed their faith in this principle of seldetermination. 

During the Civil War the Tsarist Empire went to pieces and, for a 
while, the Soviet Republic controlled only a small area round Moscow 
and Leningrad. Encouraged by the weetem Powers, several 
nationalities bordering the Baltic Sea—Finland, Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania—became independent States. So also of coarse did 
Poland. As the Russian Soviet triumphed in the Civil War and 
foreign armiee withdrew, separate and independent Soviet govern¬ 
ments grew up in Siberia and Central Asia. These governments, 
ha> ing oommon aims, were naturally closely allied to each other. In 
1923 Uiey joined together to form the Soviet Union, or, to give it its 
full official title, the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. This 
is often known by its capital letters—^e U.8.8.R. 

Since 1923 there have been some changes in the nnmber of Union 
republics, as in one or two cases republics have split up into two. 

At present there are seven Union republics : 

(1} Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic, or the 
R.8.F.S.R. 

(2) White Russia S.8.R. 

(3) Ukrainian S.S.K. 

(4) Trans-Caucasian Socialist Federative 8.R. 

2b 
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(G) Turkmenistan, or Turkemen, S.S.R. 

(6) Uzbek S.S.B. 

(7) Tadjikistan* or Tadjik, S.S.R. 

Moo^lia is also in some kind of alliance with tbe Soviet Union. 

The ^viet Union is thus a federation of several republics. Some 
of those federating republics ore themselves federations. Thus the 
Russian S.F.S.R. is a federation of twelve autonomous republics, and 
the Trans-Caucasian 6.F.S.R. is a federation of three republics: 
the Azerbaijan 6.8.R.* Georgia S.8.B., and Armenia 6.8.R. Besides 
these numerous interrelated and inUndependent republics, there are 
many ** national *’ and autonomous ** regions within the republics. 
The object of introducing so mucb autonomy everywhere ib to en¬ 
courage each nationality to keep its own culture and language and 
to have as much froedotn as possible. As far as possible, an attempt 
has been made to avoid tbe domination of one national or racial 
mup over another. This Soviet solution of the minoritice problem 
nos interest for us, as we have to face a difficult minority problem 
ourselves. The Soviets' difficulties appear to have been far greater 
than ours, for they bad 182 different nationalities to deal with. Their 
solution of the problem has been very successful. They went to the 
extreme length of recognizing each separate nationality and eiiooursg- 
ing it to carry on its work and education In its own language. This 
was not merely to please the so|>arati8t tendencies of different 
minorities, but because it was felt that real education and cultural 
progress could take effect for the masses only if the native tongne 
were used. And the results achieved already have been remarkable. 

In spite of this tendency to introduce lock of uniformity in the 
Union, the different parts are coming far nearer to each other than 
they over did under the centralized government of tbe Tsars. The 
reason is that they have common ideals and they arc all working 
together in a common cnterorisc. Blach Union Republio bos in 
theory the right to separate nom the Union whenever it wants to, 
but t^ere is little chance of its doing so, because of the great advan* 
tages of federation of socialist republics in tbe face of the hostility of 
the capitalist world. 

Tbe princi^ republic of tbe Union is of course the Russian—^tbe 
R.8.F.S.R. This nreads out Leningrad right across 8iberia. 
White Russia 8.8.R. lies next to Poland. Ukraine is in tbe south 
along the siiores of tbe Black Sea; it is the granary of Russia. 
Trans-Caucasia is, as its name tells us, across the Cauoasus moun¬ 
tains, between the Caspian Sea and the Black Sea. One of the Trans- 
Caucasian republics is Armenia, which was for so long the scene of 
frightful massacres by Turk and Armenian. Now as a Soviet 
republio it seems to have settled down to peaceful activities. On the 
other side of the Caspian 8ea we have the three Central Asian 
rraublioa—Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, whirii has tbe famous cities 
of Bokhara and Samarqand, and Tadjikistan. Tadjikistan lies 
just north of Afghanistan, and is the noareet Soviet territory to 
India. 

These Central Asian republics have a special interaat for us 
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becaute of our age-old contaot with Middle Asia. They are ereu 
more faecinating beoause of the remarkable progr eae they have 
made during the paet few years. Under the Tsars they were very 
backward and supentitious oountriee with hardly any eduoation wi 
tbeir women mc^y behind the veO. To-day they are ahead of 
India in many respects. 
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Lenin, so long as he lived, was the unchallenged leader of Soviet 
Russia. To hU final decision every one bowed; when there were 
conflicts, his word was law and brou^t together the warring sections 
in the Communist Party. Trouble came inevitably aftor death 
when rival ^oups and rival forces fought for mastery. To the 
outside world, and to a lesser extent in Russia also, Trot^y was the 
outstanding personality among tlic Bolsheviks after Lenin. It was 
Troteky who had taken a iea<ling pari in the October Revolution, 
and it was he who, faced by stupendous diiliculties, created the lied* 
Army which triumphed in the uvil War and against foreign inter¬ 
vention. And yet, Trotsky was a new-comer to the Bolshevik 
Party, and the old Bolsbevd^s, licnin apart^* noiUier liked him nor 
trust^ liiin greatly. One of those old lk>lsbcvika, Stalin, bad be¬ 
come general secretary of the Communist Party, and as such he was 
in control of the dominant and most powerful organization in Russia. 
Between Trotsky and Stalin there was no love lost. They hated 
each other, and they were wholly unlike each other. Troteky was a 
brilliant writer and orator, and bod also proved bimsoli a great 
organizer and man of action. He had a keen and flashing inteUeot, 
evolving theories of revolution, and hitting out at his opponents with 
woT^ &at stung like whips and scorpions. Stalin seemed to be a 
commonplace man beside him, silent, unimposiog, far brilliant. 
And yet he was also a great organizer, a great and heroic fighter, 
and a man of iron will. Indeed, he has come to bo known as the 
man of steelWhile Trotsky was admired, it was Stalin who 
inspired confidence. He came from the masses himself, being a 
Oi^rgian of peasant origin. There was no room in the Communist 
Pauty for both these towering pereonalities. 

The conflict between Stalin and Trotsky was a personal one, but 
it was really something more than that. Each of them represented 
a different policy, a diffsrent method of developing the revolution. 
Troteky bad, many years before the Revolution, worked out a theory 
of ** Permanent Revolution Aooocding to this, it was not |)oaiibile 
for a single country, however advantageously situated it might be, 
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to eBtabliah full suoialum. Beal bocialism would only come after a 
world revolution, aa only ihen could the peaeantry be effectively 
eocializod. Socialism was the next higher stage in economic develop¬ 
ment after capitalism. As capitalism became international, it 
broke down, as we see happening in the greater part of the world 
to-day. Only socialism could work this international structure to 
ad vantage, hence the inevitability of socialism. That was th e Marxist 
tlioory. But if an attempt were made to work socialism in a singhi 
country-^that is, nationally and not internationally—this would 
mean a going back to a lower economic stage. Internationalism was 
the necessary foundation for all ]>rogrcss, including socialist progress, 
and to go back from it was neither possible nor dcairable. According 
to Trotsky, therefore, it was not economically possible to build up 
socialism in a HC|>arato country, even in the l^viot Union, big as it 
was. Tbci^ was so much for which the Soviets had to rely on the 
industrial countries of Western Euro|>o. It was like the co-opcrattoii 
of the city and the village or rural areas: the industrial West was 
the city, and Russia was largely rural. Politjcally, also, Trotsky 
was of opinionthat A Aei>arate Hocialist country could not survive for 
long in a capitalist environment. The two wore—and w*e have seen 
how true this ia^wholly incompatible with each other. Either the 
capitalist countries would crush the socialist country, or there would 
be social revolutions in the capitalist countries and Hoeialism would 
^bo established everywhere. For some timCi of course, or some years, 
the two might exist side by side in an unstable equilibrium. 

To a large extent this seems to have been the view of all the 
Bolshevik leaders l>oforc and after iho Revolution. They waited 
impatiently for world revolution, or at any rate revolutions in some 
Eurojpean countries. For many months there was thumler in the 
air of Europe, but tbo storm {lassed off w ithout bursting. Russia 
settled down to NEP and a more or less humdrum life. Trotsky 
thereupon raised the cry of alarm, and pointed out that the Revolu¬ 
tion was in danger unless a more aggressive policy aiming at world 
revolution were followed. This challenge resulted in a mighty duel 
between Trotsky and Stalin, a conflict which shook the Commiinist 
Party for some years. The conflict resulted in the complete victory 
of Stalin, chiefly because he was the master of the Party machine. 
Trotsky and his supporters wore treated as enemios of the Revolution 
and driven out ^om the Party. Trotsky was at flrst sent to Siberia, 
and then exiled outside the Union. 

The immediate conflict between Stalin and Trotsky had taken 
placo CD Stalin's proposal to adopt an aggresaivc agrarian policy 
to win over the peasant to socialism. This was an attempt to build 
up socialism in Russia, apart from what happened in other countries, 
dM Trotsky rejected it and stuck to his theory of permanent 
revolutioD ”, without which, be said, the peasantry could not be 
fully socialixed. As a matter of fact StsJin adopted many of Trot¬ 
sky’s suggestions, but ho did so in his own way, not in Trotsky’s. 
Referring to this, Trotsky has written in his autobiography : ” In 
politics, however, it is not merely tthoi, but Aowand uAatbataeoidee/* 
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So the great struggle between the two giants ended and Trotsky 
was pushed off the stage on which be had played such a brave and 
bhiliMt part. He had to leave the Soviet Union, of which he had 
been one of the principal architeote. Nearly all the capitalist 
oountriee were afraid of this dynamic personality, and would not 
admit him. England refused him admittance, did roost other 
European countries. At last he found iemporairy refuge in Turkey 
in the little island of Prinkipo, off Istanbul. He devot^ himself to 
writing, and produced a remarkable History of the RMsian lUvolu^ 
tion. His hatred of Stalin p 08 scs 8 e<i him still, and he continued to 
(criticize and attack him in biting language. A regular Trotskyist 
party grew up in some parte of the worl<l, and this ranged itself 
against the Soviet Government and Uie official coinmutusiu of the 
(’ominUTn. 

Having dispoeed of Trot«ky, Stalin devoted himself to his new 
agrarian policy with exiraorainary courage. He ha<l to face a 
difficult situation. There woe distroKS and unemployment among 
the intoUcctuals and there had oven been strikes of workers. He 
taxed the hdakSy or the rich peasants, heavily, and then devoted this 
money to building up rural collective farms—that is, big uo*operative 
farms in which largo numbern of farmors worked together and shared 
the protils. Tho hulak^ and richer peasants resent^ this policy and 
became very angry with the Soviet Govemmont. They were afraid 
that their cattle and ikrm materials would bo iXK>)i)d with thoso of 
their poorer neighbours, and because of Uiis fear they actually 
destroytHi their livosUxtk. There was sucb a great destruction of 
livestock that in the following year there was an acute shortage of 
foodstuffs, moat, and dairy pits luce. 

This was an unexpected blow to Stalin, but be clung on grimly to 
his programme. Indeed, he developed it and made it into a mighty 
plan, covering the whole Union, for both agriculture and industry. 
The peasant w as to be brought near to ind ustry by means of enormous 
model State farms and colioctive farms, and the whole country was 
to be industrialized by the erection of huge factories, hydro*electric 
power works, tlie working of mines, and the like; and side by side 
with thiH, a host of other activities relating to education, acieuoe, 
co-operative buying and selling, building houses for millions of 
workers and generally raising their standaMs of living, eto., were to 
be undertaken. This was tho famous *' Five Year Plan or the 
PiaiiUtka, as tho Russians called it. Tt was a coloesal programme, 
ambitious and difficult of achievement even in a generation by a 
wealthy and advanced country. For backward and poor Russia to 
attempt it seemed to be the height of folly. 

This Five Year Plan had been drawn up after the most careful 
thought and investigation. The whole oountry had boon surveyed 
by Bcientista and en^neers, and numerous experts had discussed the 
problem of fitting in one part of the programme into another. For 
the real difficulty came in this fitting in. There was not much point 
in having a huge factory if the raw material for it was lacking; 
and even wbMi raw material was available, tt had to be brought to 
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the factory. So the problem of tfaneport bad to be tackled BUd 
rallwaya buUt, and railways required coal, so ooal-minee had to be 
worked. The factory iteelf wanted power for ite working. To 
supply it with this power, electricity was produced by the water* 
power obtained iiom damming up great riyers» and this electric 
power was then sent over Uie wires to the factories and farms, and 
lor the lighting of oiUes and villages. Then again, all this required 
engineers, mecmaoics, and trained workers, and it is no easy matter to 
produce scores of thousands of tnunod men and women within a 
short time. Motor tractors could bo sent to the farms by the 
thousand, but who was to work them t 

These are but a few instances to give you an idea of the atnaeing 
oornplcxity of the problems raised by the Five Year Plan. A 
single mistake would have far-resiching results; a weak or backward 
link in the chain of activity would delay or stop a whole series. But 
Russia bad one great advantage over the capitalist countries. 
Under capitalism all those activities are left to individual initiative 
and chance, and owing to competition there is waste of effort. 
There is no oo*ordination between different producers or different 
sets of workers, except the chance co*ordination which arises in the 
buyers and eellore coming to the ssmie market. There is, in brief, 
no planning on a wide scale. Individual concerns may and do plan 
their future activities, but most of this individual planning consists 
in attempts to overreach or get the better of other individual 
oonoerns. Nationally, this reeuW in the very opposito of planning; 
it means excess and want, side by side. The Soviet Government had 
the advantage of controlling all the different iiidustries and activities 
in the whole Union, and no it could draw up and try to work a single 
co>ordinated plan in which every activity found ite proper piaw. 
There would be no waste in this, except such waste as might come 
from errors of calculation or working, and even such errors could be 
rectified far sooner with a unified control than otherwise. 

The object of the Plan was to lay down the solid foundations of 
industralism in the Soviet Uiuon. ^e idea was not to put up some 
factories to produce the goods which every one needs, such as cloth, 
etc. This would have b^n easy enough by getting machinery from 
abroad, as is done in India, and fixing it up. Such industriee, 
producing consumable goods, are called * light industriee These 
light mdustrice necessarily depend on the heavy industries the 
iron and steel and machine*making industries, which supply the 
machinery and equipment for the light industriee, as well as engines, 
etc. The Soviet Government look^far ahead and decided to con* 
oentrate on these basic or heavy industriee in the Five Year Plan. 
In way the foundations of industrialism would be firmly laid, and 
it would be eaity to have the light industriee afterwards. The heavy 
industries would also make Russia less depezMlent on foreign countries 
for machinery or war material. 

This choice in favour of heavy industry seems to have heen the 
obvious one under the drcumstaocee, but it meant a far greater 
effort and tremendous snffmng for the people. Heavy ixuiastries 
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ftre far more ex^wnaive than light ones, and—a more rital difierenoe— 
they do not begin to pay for a much longer time. A textile factory 
starts making cloth, and this can be sold to the people immediately; 
BO also in regard to other light mdustriee pr^uoing oonsumahle 
ffoode. But an iron and stool factory might produce steel rails and 
fooomotives. Tbeee cannot be consumed, or even used, till a 
railway line is built. This takes time, and till then a (ireat deal 
of money is looked up in the oonoem, and the country is the poorer 
for it. 

For Russia, therefore, this building of heavy industries at a tremen* 
dous pace meant a very great sacrifice. All this construction, all this 
machinery that came from outside, had to be paid for, and paid for 
in gold and cash. Uow was this to be done? The people of the 
Soviet Union tightened their belts and starved and deprived them* 
Helves of even necessary articles so that payment oould be made 
abroad. They sent their food-stuCfs abroad, and with the price 
obtained for them paid for the machinery. They sent evorything 
they could find a market for : wheat, rye, barley» oom, vegetables, 
fruits, eggs, butter, most, fowls, honey, fish, caviare, sugar, oils, 
confectionery, etc. Sending these good articles outside meant that 
they themselves did without them. The Russian pe^lo bad no 
butter, or very little of it, because it went abroad to pay tor machin¬ 
ery. And so with many other goods. 

This mighty effort embodira in the Five Year Plan began in 
1929. Again the spirit of revolution was abroad, the oall of an ideal 
stirred the masses and made them devote all their energy to the new 
struggle. This struggle was not against a foreign enemy or an 
internal foe. It was a struggle against the backward conditions of 
Russia, against the remains of capitalism, against the low standards 
of living. Almost with enthurisam they put up with further saori* 
fioes and lived a hard, ascetic life; they saorificM the present for the 
great future that seemed to beckon to them and of which they were 
the proud and priviJegsd builders. 

Nations have, in the paat, concentrated all thoir efTorte on the 
aooomphshment of one great task, but this has been so in times of 
war oniy. During the World War, Germany and England and France 
lived for one purpose only—to win the war. To that purpose every¬ 
thing else was subordinated. Soviet Russia, for the first time in 
history, concentrated the whole strength of the nation in a peaceful 
effort to build, and not to destroy, to raise a backward country 
industrially and within a framework of socialism. But the privation, 
especially of the upper and middle-class peasantry, was very great, 
and often it seemed that the whole ambitaous scheme would coUapee, 
and perhaps carry the Soviet Government with it. It required 
immense courage to hold on. Many prominent Bolsheviks thought 
that the strain and suflMng caused the agrfcnitural programme 
were too great and there should be a relaxation. But not so Stalin. 
Grimly a^ silently he held on. He was no talker r he hardly spoke 
in public. He seemed to be the iron Image of an inevitable fatie ^ioa 
ahead to the predestined goal. And something of bis courage ana 
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determination spread among the members of the Communist Party 
and other workers in Russia. 

A continuous prop^anda in favour of the Five Year Plan kept 
up the enthusiasm of the people and whipped them up to fre^ 
endeavour. Great public intexnst was taken in the building of the 
huge hydro-electric works and dams and bridges and factories and 
communal farina. Engineering was the roost popular profession, 
and newspapers were full of technical details about great feats of 
engineering. The desert and the steppes were peopled and large 
new towns grew up round each big industrial concern. New roa<is, 
new canals, and new railways, mostly electric railways, were built 
and air eervicen developed. A chemical induatry waa built up, a war 
industry, and a tool industry, and the Soviet Union began producuig 
tractors, automobiles, high-|>ower locomotives, motor engines, 
turbines, aeroplanes. Electricity BpreMl over large areas, and the 
radio came into common use. Uiiumpl<»yment disappoarcil com¬ 
pletely, as there was so much building and other work to be done 
tliat all available workers were absorb^. Indeed, many qualified 
engineers came from foreign countries and were welcomed. It is 
worth remembering that this was the time when depression spread 
all over western Europe and America and unemployment increased 
to enormous figures. 

The work of the Five Year Plan did not ^o on smoothly. •There 
was often great trouble and lack of oo-ordmation and upsets and 
waste. But in spite of all this the tempo of work went on increasing, 
and the demand always was for more and more work. And then 
came the slogan The Five Year Plan in Four Years ", as if five 
years had not been a short enough time for Uiis amazing programme t 
The Plan formally came to an end on Dec^ember 31, 1032—that is, 
at the end of four years. And immediately from January 1, 1933, 
a now Five Year Plan was ntarted. 

People often argue about tlte Five Year Plan, and some say it was 
a tremendous success, and others call it a failure. It is easy enough 
to point out where it has failed, for in many leepects it has not come 
up to expectations. There is a vast disproportion in many things 
in Russia to-day, and the chief lack is that of trained and expert 
workers. There are more factonee than qualified engineers to run 
them, more restaurants and kitchens than qualified cooks I These 
disproportions will no doubt soon disappear, or at any rate lessen. 
One iaing is clear : that the Five Year Plan has completely changed 
the face of Russia. From a feudal country it has suddenly become 
an advanced industrial country. There has been an amazing 
cultural advance; and the social services, the system of social health 
and accident insorsnee, are the most in<^u8ive and advanced in the 
world. In spite of i^vation and want, the terrible fear of unem¬ 
ployment and starvation which hangs over workers in other countries 
gone. There is a new sense of economic security among the 
people. 

The argument about the success or otherwise of the Five Year 
Plan is rather a pointless one. The answer to it is really the present 
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btaie o{ the SoTiet Union. And a further anawer ie the fact that this 
Plan has impressed itself on the imagination of the world. Every* 
body talks of “ planning ’’ now, and of Five-Year and Ten*Year and 
Three-Year plans. The Soriets hare pot magic into the word. 
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THE SOVIET UNION’S DIFFICULTIES, 
FAILURES AND SUCCESSES 

Jnly 11. 1033 

Tus Five Year Plan of Soviet Hussla was a colossal under¬ 
taking. It was really a number uf bis revolutions tacked on 
tugother. ospccially an agricultural revolution which substituted 
larg<sscalo collective arul mechaniziHl fanning for the old-foj^hionod 
small-scale methods. and an industrial revolution which industrial¬ 
ized Russia at a tromeniious pare. But the most interesting feature 
of the Plan was the spirit that lay behind it. for this was a now spirit 
in politics and industry. This spirit was the spirit of science, an 
attempt to apply a thought-out Hcicntilic method to the building up 
of society. No such thing Inul been done before in any country, 
even the most advan<^ ones, and it is this application of the 
methods of science to humau and social aSoirs that is the outstand¬ 
ing foattiro ol* Soviet plAoning. It is because of this that all the 
world is talking of planning now. but it is difficult to plan effoctivoly 
when the very basis of the social system, likostho capitalistic system, 
rusts on competition and the protection of vested rights in property. 

But, as I have told you, this Five Year Flan brought much 
sufToring, and difficulties, and dislocation. And people poid a 
terrible price for it. Most of them paid this price willingly and 
accepted the sacrifices and sufferings for a few years in the hope of a 
better time afterwards; some paid the price unwillingly and only 
because of the compulsion of the Soviet Government. Among 
those who suffered most were the hiiaks or richer peasants. With 
their greater wealth and special influence, they did not fit into the 
new scheme of things. They wore capitalistio elements which 

S revented the collective farms from developing on socialist lines. 

ften they opposed this collectivization, sometimee they entered 
the collectives to weaken them from inside or to moke undue 
personal profits out of them. The Soviet Government came down 
oeavily on them. The Government was also very hard on many 
middie-clase people whom it suspected of espionage and sabotage on 
behalf of its enemies. Because of this, lai^ numbers of engineers 
were punished and sent to gaol. As engineers were specially wanted 
for the numerous big schemes that wore in band, this meant injury 
to the Plan itself. 

Disproportions there were almost everywhere. The transport 
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iyvtem lagged behind, ud bo the goodB that were produced in 
factoriee and fielda often had to wait transport facilities, and thin 
upeet work elsewhere. The greatest difficulty waa the lack of 
oompotent experts and engineerB. 

During these yeara of the Five Year Plan the world, or rather 
the capitaliatio world, was experiencing the greateet depreeaion that 
it had ever known. Trade was sinking, factories closing up, unem* 
ploymont growing. Amculturists all over the world he^ been very 
nat^ hit by a great foil in prices of food-stuffs and raw materials. 
The tremendous activity and employment in the Soviet Union ooq. 
trasted remarkably with the inactivity and unemployment else¬ 
where. The Union seemed to be unaffected by the world depression, 
the basis of its economy was quite different. But the Soviet did 
not escape the results of the depression; they crept in indirectly, 
and added greatly to the Soviet's difficulties. I have told you that 
the Soviet was bu3ring tnachincry abroad, and it paid for this by 
soiling its cultural moduce in foreign countries. As the price 
of fo^^stuffs, etc., fell in the world market, the Soviet got leas 
money for Its exports. But it bad to raise enough gold to pay for 
the machinery bought by it, and so it exported more and more lood- 
stuffs. In this way the world trade deproesion and fall in prices 
caused loss to the foviet and upset many of ite calculations. And 
led to a further shortage of many necessaries in the country, and 
greater hardship. 

While on the one hand there was a growing shortage of food¬ 
stuff, on the other hand there was a tremendous growth of popula¬ 
tion all over the Union. This r^id growth, out of all proportion 
to the relatively slow progrees of amcultural production, was the 
Soviet's chief problen^. The population of the present territory 
of the U.S.S.B. before the Revolution was 130,000,000. Observe 
the growth in the subeequent yeaie, in spite of tlie enormous losses 
of the Civil War: 


In 1017 the population was 130,000,000 
In 1926 „ „ 149,000,000 

In 1929 „ „ „ 164,000,000 

In 1930 „ „ „ 158,000,000 

In 1933 (spring-estimate) was 165,000,000 


Thus there has been an increase of 36,000,000 in a little over 
fifteen year^^that is an increase of 26 per oent., which is extra¬ 
ordinary. 

Not only did the population grow as a whole all over the Soviet 
Union, but it grew eepecially in the cities. The old cities grew 
bigger and bigger, and new industrial towns rose up even in the 
deserts and the eteppee. Vast numbete of peaaaots fiocked to the 
cities from their villages, attracted by the work to be done in the 
bniiding up of the many buge enterprises of the Five Year Plan. 
In 1017 there were twenty-four citiee in the U.8.8.R. each with a 
population of over 100,000. In 1926 there ware thirty^one eutffi 
dues, and in 1933 there were over fifty. Within fifteen years the 
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Soviet hftd built over 100 iadustriftl towne. From 1913 to 1932 
Moecovp doubled ito population, going up from 1,600,000 to 3,^,000; 
Leningrad added another 1,000,000, and nearly reached the 3,000,000 
mark; Baku in Trent}*Caucai^ta also doubM its population from 
334,000 to 660,000. Altogether the urban population went up 
from 20,000,000 in 1913 to 35,000,000 in 1932. 

A peasant who goes to a city and becomes a labourer there ceases 
to be a food producer as he was in his village. As a labourer or 
worker in a factory ho may produce machine goods or tools, but, so 
far as food is concerned, he is only a consumer now. The great 
exodus of peasants from villages thus meant the transformation of 
food producers into food consumers only. This became another 
factor In making the food situation difficult. 

There was yet another factor. The growing industry of the 
country wanted more and more raw matohals for the factories. 
Thus, cotton was required by the cloth faoioriee. Cotton and other 
raw materials therefore were sown in many areas instead of food 
cr^s. This again re<liiccd the food supply. 

The trcni<*ndou» growth of the population of the Soviet Union 
was in itself a remarkable sign of prosperity. It was not due, as in 
America, to immigration from outside. It showed that in spite of 
the privations and hardships of the people there was, as a general 
rule, no actual starvation. A severe system of rationing managed 
to supply the absolutely ncci«sary articles of food to the mpula* 
tioD. ComiH^tont obfK^vers tell us that ibis rapid growth of popu* 
lation is largely duo to a feeling of economic fiocurity among the 
people. Children arc no longer a burden to the family, as the 
State is prepared to look alter them, to feed them and educate them. 
Another reason is the growUi of sanitation and medical facilities, 
which have resulted in reducing Uie infant mortality rate from 
27 to 12 per cent. In Moscow the general mortality rate in 1913 
was over twenty •three per thousand; in 1931 it was under thirteen 
per thousand. 

To odd to the many difficulties about the shortage of food, there 
was a drought in some parts of the Union in 1931. In 1931 and 
1932 there were also war scares in tlie Far East, and the Soviet, 
fearing a war brought on by a Japanese attack in oonjunction with 
other capitalist Powers, be^n to hoard grain and other food^stuffs 
for the army in case of need. There in an old Rusidan saying: 
** Fear has big eyes "—how veiy true it is, whether you apply it to 
little children or to oommunities and nations I Be<»use there can 
be no real peace between communlsni and capitalism, and the 
imperialist nations are very keen on suppressing communism, and 
manmuvre and intrigue to that end, the nerves of the Bolsheviks 
are always on edge and their eyes grow big at the least provocation. 
Often enough they have reason for anxiety and Uiey nave had to 
meet, even internally, widespread attempts at sabotage or destrao* 
tion of their factorise or other big concerns. 

Nineteen*thirty«twD was a very critical year for the Soviet Union. 
The Qovemmont took the most drastic steps against sabotage and 
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against the atoaling of communa) property, wblob had occurred in 
many of the communal farms. Oroinarily ^ere h no death penalty 
in Russia, but it was introduced in cases of counter-revolution. 
The Soviet Government decreed that the stealing of communal 
property is equivalent to counter-revolution, and is therefore 
punishable by death. For, says Stalin : If the capitalists have 
pronounced private property sacred and inviolable, thus achieving 
in thoir time a strengthening of the capitalist order, then we com¬ 
munists must so much the more pronounce public property sacred 
and inviolable, in order thus to strengthen tho new socialist fonns 
of economy.’' 

The Soviet Government also took steps to ease the strain in other 
ways. Tho most important of tbeso was the pemnwion given to 
the oollcctivo and individual farms to sell their surplus produce 
directly in tJio city markets. This reminds one, to some extent, of 
NKP coming after the period of militant oommunism in 1921, but 
the Soviet Union is very different from what it was then. It has 
gone a good way on the rood to socialism; it is industrialised and 
its agriculture has boon largely oommunalised. 

Between 1929 and 1933 200,000 collective farms w*ero organized 
and there were also about 5000 State farms. These State farms are 
supposed to be luudols for tho otherH, and some of Uicm are enormous. 
During this period 120,000 more tractors were introduced, and 
nearly two-thirds of the }>caiHLnts became ni embers of those 
ooUectives. 

Another activity that has grown astonishingly is that of the 
oo-operativo organization. The Cloiisumors* Co-operative Society 
had a membership of 20,600.000 in 1928; in 1932 tho mem^rsbip 
was 75,000,000. This socioty has a chain of wholesiile and retail 
stores stretching from one enu of tlio llnion to the other, even to the 
remotest corner. 

The 1st of January, 1933, saw the commencement of tho second 
Five Year Plan, it was directed towards the building up of light 
industries, which will result in raising the standard of living rapidly. 
It was hoped to provide some rewanln in tho shape of more comfort 
and better living-conditions after the strain and privation of the 
first Five Year Plan. It was no longer necessary to go abroad for 
most of the machinery required, an the Soviet heavy industries 
could supply this machinery. This also relieved the Soviet from 
having to send large quantities of food abroad to help in payment 
for goods purchased. 

Stalin, addressing a congress of peasants from collective farms 
in 1933, said: 

** Our immediate task is to make all colleotivised peasants 
welKio.de. Ym. comradnfl, welUio*do. . . . Sometimea people 
say : if there b socialism why should wo still work T We worked 
before; we work now. Isn't it time wc quit working? . . . 
No, socialism Ih built on labour. . . . Sociausm demands that 
all men work honestly, not for others, not for the rich, net for (he 
exploiters, hut for themselves, for society^'* 
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Work remains* and must remain, though in the future it is likely 
to be pleaeanter and lighter than in the ti^ng early years of planning. 
Inde^, the maxim of the Soviet Union is : ''He that will not work, 
neither shall he eat.’* But the Bolsheviks have addod a new motive 
for work.;, the motive to work for social betterment. In the past, 
idealists and stray individuals have been moved to activity by this 
incentive, but there is no previous instance of society as a whole 
accepting and reacting to this motive. The very basis of ca}>itali6m 
w'as competition and ii\dividual profit, always at the expense of 
others. This profit motive is giving place to the social motive in 
the Soviet Union, and, as an American writer says, w'orkers in 
Russia are learning that " from the acceptance of mutual dependence 
semes independence of want and fear **. This elimination of the 
terrible fear of poverty and insecurity, which bears down upon the 
masses overywhero, is a great achievement. It is said that this 
relief has almost put an end to mental disoases in the Soviet Union. 

And so those strenuous years in the U.S.S.B. have seen growth 
over}*where an<l in almost everything, painful and disproportionate 
growtli, but still a spreading of cities and industry, and huge ooU 
lective farms and mighty cO' 0 |>orativet», and trade and population, 
ami also culture and B<*ienoe and learning. Above all, they have 
seen the growth of a unity and solidarity among the numerous 
different pooploH that inhabit tho U.S.8.H. from the Baltic Sea to 
the Pacific Ocean and the Pamir and Hindu Kush mountains of 
Central Asia. 

I feel tempted to write to you about the nrogross in education 
and science and culture generally in the but 1 must 

restrain myself. 1 shall tell you just a few odd faeU which might 
interest you. Tho educational system in Russia is supposed by 
many competent judges to be tlie best and most up-to<late in 
existence. Illiteracy has almost been ended, and tho most sur* 

B ribing advaacos have been made in backward areas like 
ibekistan and Turkmen!stao in Central Asia. In this Central 
Asian area there were 126 schools with 6200 pupils in 1013; in 1932 
there were 6975 schools with 700,(KX) ptipiU, of whom over one-third 
were girls. Univeieal compulsory education has been introduced. 
To appreciate this remarkable progress, you must remember that 
till recently girls were kept in seclusion, ond not allowed to appear 
in public in this part of the world. It is said that this rapid progress 
has been due to the use of t he Latin alphabet, which made primary 
education far easier than with the vuious local alphabets. You 
will remember my telling you about Kemal Pasha’s ^option of the 
Latin script or alphabet in place of the old Arabic one. Ho got the 
idee and the al{^abet, vaxied to suit other languages, from the 
Soviet experiment. In 1624 the Caucasian republics discarded 
the Arabic script and adopted the Latin one. This was vexy 
successful in removinff illiteracy, and most of the other nationalities 
in the Soviet Union adopted the Latin script—the Chinese, Mong^, 
Turks, Tartars, Buriats, Bashkirs, Tadjiks, and many others. The 
language used was always the local one ; only the script was changed. 
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You will bo intoreoted to le&ru that otot two-tbirds of all the 
aohooi^obiidren in the SoTiet Union are Berred with hot luncheons 
in BohoolB. This is, of ooune, free of charge, and education itself 
is quite free, as it must be in a workers' State. 

The growth of literacy and the progress of education have created 
a huge reading class, and probably more books and newspapers are 
printM than in any other country. Mostly these booka are serious 
and heayy " books and not the light novels of other countries. 
The Russian worker is so excited about engineering and electricity 
that he prefen reading books about them to reading story-books. 
But for children there are the most delightful books, iiu^Iucling even 
fairy-tales, though, I believe, orthodox Bolsheviks do not approve 
of fairy Btories. 

In science Soviet Russia is already in the first rank, both in pure 
science and in its numerous applications. N umorous huge institutes 
in various branches of science and experimental stations have grown 
up. Id Leningrad there is ao enormous Institute of Plant Industry, 
which poBseeses as many as 28,(KK) diit'eront varieties of wheat. 
This institute has been experimenting with methods of sowing rice 
by aeroplane. 

The old palaces of the Tsars and the nobility have now become 
museums and rest-bousos and sanatoria for the people. Near 
lieningrad there is a small town which used to \ye called Tsarkoo 
Selo (meaning ** The Tsar's Village us it containucl two imperial 
palaces and the Tsar used to live there in summer. The name has 
now been changed to Detskoe Selo ('* Tho Children's Village "), and 
1 suppose the old palaces now serve the purposes of children and 
young people. Children and the young are tho favoured persons 
in Soviet land to-day, and they get the best of everything, even 
though others might suffer lack. It is for them that the present 
generation labours, for it is they wlio will inherit the socialized and 
scientific State, if that finally comes into cxistenoo id their time. In 
Moscow there is a great '* Central Institute for the Protection of 
Mother and Child 

Women in Russia have perhaps more freedom than in any other 
country, and at the same time they have special protection from the 
State. They enter all professions, and quite large numbers of them 
are engineers. The fi^ woman ambassador appointed by any 
government was the old Bolshevik Ma<]ame KullontaL Lenin's 
widow, Krupskaya, is the head of a branch of the Soviet education 
department. 

Tht Soviet Union is an exciting land with all these changes taking 
place from day to day and hour to hour. But no part of it is so 
exciting and fascinating as the deeert steppes of Siberia and 
the old-world valleys of Central Aaa, both cut off for genera¬ 
tions from the drift of human change and advance, and now 
bounding ahead at a tremendous pace. To give you some idea of 
tiiese rapid changes, I shall teU you something about Tadjikistan, 
which was perhaps one of the most backward anas of the Soviet 
Union. 
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TadjikifitAn liea in the TAlleys of the Pamir moantAins, north of 
the River Oxus, bordering Afghanistan and Qiineee Turkestan, and 
not far from the Indian frontier. It used to be under the Emiie of 
Bokhara, who were vasaale of the Russian Tsars. In 1920 there 
was a local revolution in Bokhara and the Emir was overthrown and 
a Bokhara People 'a Soviet Republic established. Civil war followed, 
and it was during these di^rders that Enver Pasha, the once* 
popular leader of Turkey, met bis death. The Bokhara Republic 
oaxne to be called the Uzbek Socialist Soviet Republic, and it became 
one of the constituent sovereign republics of the U.8.B.R. In 1925 
an autonomous Tadjik Republic was formed within the Uzbek area. 
In 1929 Ta<ljiki8tan became a sovereign republic and one of the 
seven member States of the Soviet federation—the U.S.S.R. 

Tadjikistan had attained ibis dignity, but it was a small and 
backward area with a population of under 1,000,000, and hardly any 
proper communications, the only roads being cansebtracks. Under 
the new r^me immediate steps were taken to improve roads, 
irrigation and agriculture, industries, education, and health servioes. 
Motor roads were built, cotton •growing begun and msde highly 
successful owing to irrigation. By the middle of 193) over 60 per 
cent, of the cotton plantations wore collectivized, and a groat part 
of the grain area was olso organized uixier coromunal forms. An 
olcctrio power-station was established and eight ootton-imlls and 
three oibrnills ga*w up. A railway line was Built connecting the 
country through Uzbekistan to the Soviet Union railway system, 
and an aeroplane service established making connections with the 
principal air lines. 

In 1929 there was only one dispensary in the county. In 1932 
there were sixty-one hospitals and thirty-seven denial clinics, with 
2125 beds and twenty doctors. The progress of education can be 
judged from the following figures : 

In 1925 ; only six modern schoob. 

End of 1920: 113 schoob with 2300 students. 

In 1929 : 500 schoob. 

1031: over 2000 educational institutions with over 120,000 
students. 

Of course the money spent on education has gone up with a jump. 
The school budget for 1929-30 was for 8,000.000 roubles (a rouble at 
par b about two Hhillings, but the actual value varies); for 1930-31 
the budget was 28,000,000 rubles. Besides the ordinary schoob, 
kindergartens, iraining-seboob, Ubrariee and reading-rooms wore 
l^ing ooened. There was a tremendous hunger for knowledge 
among toe people. 

Under tbeee conditions the seeJusion of women behind the veil 
oould hardly continue, and this was rapidly giving way. 

All this eounds almost iuoredible. I have taken thb information 
and figures from the report of a competent American observer who 
visited Tadjikistan early in 1932. Probably mMoj additional 
changes have taken place since. 
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It appean that the Soviet Union helped the young Tadjik Republic 
with money for educational and other purpoeee, bccauae it is the 
policy of the Union to puU up backward areas. The country, how- 
ever, seems to bo rich in mineral deposits. Gold, oil, and coal have 
been found, and it is even believed that the gold reserves are very 
big. In the old days, up to the time of Chengiz Khan, these gold 
mines were worked, but apparently they have not been exploited 
since. 

In 1931 there was a counter-revolutionary rising in Tadjikistan, 
and many of the richer landowning cJaAses who had run away from 
tho country to Afghanistan invaded the coiintry. Tbo rising fizzled 
out because the peasants did not support it. 

This letter is getting long and very mixed. But I must toll you 
something mure alxmt tlio Soviet Union's activities in the inter¬ 
national sphere. You know already that tlie Soviet signed the 
Kellogg Peace Pact which was supposed to ** outlaw war. There 
was also the Litvinov Pact of 1929 between the Soviet and its 
neighbours. In her desire to ensure peace, Russia went on making 
" non-aggression " pacte with various countries. Jajkan was the 
only one of tho Soviet's ncighbourK which refused to agree to such 
a pact. In November 1932 Russia and Franco conclude<I a non- 
aggression pact, and this was an important event in world yM>Iitics, 
as it brought Russia into the orbit of Western Kuro))can politics. 

China, after a long period of silent hostility, and no diplomatic 
relations, recognized afreeh the Soviet Government, when she was 
hard pressed by Japan in Manchuria. With Ja|>an, Russia has bod 
normal diplomatic contacts, but their relatioiis with each other have 
boon oonsistentty bad. The Soviet stands as a chock to Japanese 
ambitions on tho mainland of Asia, and frequent border conflicts 
occur. Tho Japanese Government constantly provokes the Soviet, 
and there has often been talk of war 1>ctween them, but Russia 
preferred to poi^ket even insults rather tlian go to war. 

to-Russian friction has been a permanent feature of inter¬ 
national ])olitic8. The trial bf the fintisb engineers in April 1933 
in Moscow lod to reprisals and counter-reprisals, but the storm blew 
over and normal relations were rc-established. But the Conserva¬ 
tive Government of Britain dislikes the Soviet, and there is always 
tension between them. In the Uiuted States of America friendlier 
feelings are growing towards Rusria, and President Roosevelt is 
establishing normal relations. Tho intereeis of America and 
Russia hardly come into conflict anywhere in the world. 

The rise of the Nazi Government in Germany has, however, 
brought a now and aggressively violent enemy for lluseia. Though 
unable to do much direct harm to Russia, it is a groat future danger. 
Id Europe fascist tendencies are on the increaae. 

Soviet Ruseia has been bebavixig internationally very much as a 
satisfled Power, avoiding all trouble, and trying to keep peace at 
all costs. This is the opposite of a revolutionary policy wnich would 
mm at fomenting revolution in other oountiiei. It is a national 
policy of building up socialism in a single country and avoiding all 
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complioatioQB outside. Necessarily this results in eompromisea 
with imperialist and capitalist Powers. But the essential socialist 
basis of Soviet economy continues, and the Success of this is itaelf 
the most powerful argument in favour of socialism. 

This was the position of Soviet Hussia in July 1933. A World 
Economic Conference being held in London thou, Russia took 
advantage of the presence of others to get another non •aggression 
pact between herself and her neighbours—Afghanistan, l^tonia, 
Latvia, Persia, Poland, Rumania, Turkey, and Lithuania. Japan, 
as before, kept out of it. 
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July 13, 1933 

{ KAVic written to you at great length about political happenings, 
and a little about the econoniic changes that took place all over 
the world during the postwar years. In tliis letter 1 want to write 
about other matters, and especially alxiut science and its effoctfi. 

But before X go on to seiunce, I would remind you again of the 
very great change in woman's position since Uio World War. This 
so'OalJed emancipation " of women from legal, social and custom* 
ary bonds began in the nineteenth century with the coming of big 
industries which employed women workers. It made slow progress, 
and then war conditions harried up the proi'csn, ami the aftor*war 
years almost oonipleted it. To-day oven Tadjikistan, about whidi 
I wrote to you in my last letter, has its women <loctor8 and teachc^rs 
and engiiicerM, who ordy o* few yean back lived in seclusion. You 
and your generation will probably take all this for granted. And 
yet it is quite a novel thing not only in Asia, but in Europe also. 
Less than 100 years ago, in 1840, the first " World's Anti-Slavery 
Convention " was held in Loitdon. Women came as delegates to 
it from America, where tho oxisteooo of negro slavery was agitating 
many people. The Convention, however, refused to admit these 
** female delegates ", on the ground that for any woman to take part 
in a public meeting was improper and degrading to the sex I 

And now lot us go to science. In dealing with the Five Year 
Plan in Soviet Russia, I told you that it was the application of the 
spirit of Buience to social affairs. To some extent, though only 
partly, this spirit has been at the back of Western civilization for 
the past 160 years or so. As its influence has grown, the ideas based 
on unreason and magic and superstition have been pushed aside, 
and methods and processes alien to those of science have been 
opposed. This does not mean that the spirit of soienoe has trium^ed 
completely over unreason and magic and superstition. Far &om 
it. But it has undoubtedly advance a lon^ way, and the nineteenth 
century saw many of its resounding victories. 
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1 have writtoD to you already of the atupendoua chaogee brought 
about in the oineteenth century by the application of acienoe to 
mdoBtry and life. The world, and aapecially wcatero Europe and 
North America, were changed out of all recognition; far more than 
they had changed for tboueande of years previously. A surprising 
enough fact is the enormous increase in populataon of Europe 
during the nineteenth centuiy. In 1800 the f)opu)ation was 180 
millions for the whole of Europe. Slow'Jy in the course of ages it 
had risen to that figure. And then it shoots ahead, and in 1914 it 
was 460 millions. During this period also millions of Europeans 
emigrated to other continents, particularly to America, and we may 
put tbeir number at about 40 millions. Thus Europe’s population 
went up to about 600 millions from 180 milliona, in the course of a 
little over 100 years. This increase was especially marked in the 
industrial countries of Europe. England, at the beginning of the 
oighteenth century, bad a |K>pulation of 5 miUionA only, and was 
the poorest country in western Europe. It became tbe richest 
country in the world, with a population of 40 milliona. 

This growth and wealth resulted from greater control over, or 
rather understanding of, the processes of Nature which scientific 
knowledge mode possible. TJiere was great increaso in knowledge, 
but do not imagine that this necc'ssarily means an increase in wisdom. 
Men began to control and exploit the idrees of Nature without 
having any clear ideas of what tbeir aim in life wan or should bo. 
A powerful automobile is a useful and desirable thing, but one must 
know where to so in it. Unless properly guided, it may jump over 
a preoipioe. Tne Presideni of the British Association of Science 
said recently: ’’ Tbe command of Nature has been put into man’s 
hands before he knows how U> command himself.*' 

Most of us use tbe products of scieuo^-railways, aeroplanes, 
electricity, wireless, and tbousaods of others—*without thinking of 
how they came into existence. We take them for granted, as if 
we were entitled to them as oi right. And we are very proud of 
the fact that we live in an advanced age and are ourselves so very 
advanced Now, there is no doubt that our age is a very 
different one from previous ages, and J think it is perfectly oorrect 
to say that it is far more advanced. But that is a different thing 
from saying that we as individuals or groups aro more advancoo. 
It would be the height of absurdity to say that because an engine* 
driver can run an engine and Plato or Socrates could not, therefore 
the engine-driver is more advanced than, or is superior to, Plato or 
Socrates. But it would be perfectly correct to say that engine 
itself is a more advanced method of locomotion than Plato's chariot 


was. 

We read so many books nowadays, most of them, I am afraid, 
rather silly books. In the old days {>eople read few b^ks, but they 
were good books, and they knew them well. One of the greatest of 
European pbiiosoi^ers, a man full of learning and wiraom, was 
Spinout. M l(v^ in the seventeenth century in Amsterdam. It 
is said that his library consietod of lees than sixty volumes. 
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It ie well, therefore, for ub to realize that the great inoraase in know¬ 
ledge in the world does not neoessarilj make us better or wiser. 
We must know how to use that knowings properly before we can 
fully profit by it. We must know whither to go before we rush 
ahead in our powerful ov. We must, that is, hare some idea of 
what the aim and object of life should be. Vast numbers of people 
to'day have no such notion, and never worry themselves about it. 
They live in an age of science, but the ideas that govern them and 
their actions belong to ages long past. It is natural that difficiilties 
and conflicts should arise. A clever monkey may learn to drive a 
car, but be is hardly a safe chauffeur. 

Modem knowledge is amazingly intricato and widespread. Tens 
of thousands of investigators work away continuously, each experi' 
menting in his particular department, oaoh burrowing away in his 
own patch, and adding tiny bit by bit to the mountain of knowledge. 
The field of knowledge is ho vast that eaoh worker has to be a 
specialist in his own line. Often be is unaware of other departments 
of knowledge, and thus, though be is very learned in some branches 
of knowleage, he is unlearnt about many others. It becomes 
difiloult for him to take a wine view of the whole field of human 
activity. Be is not cultured in the old sense of the word. 

There are, of ooumo, individuals who have risen above this narrow 
specialization and, while being Hpecisdists themselves, can take a 
wider view. Undeterred by war and human troubles, these people 
have been carrying on scientific researches, and during the last 
fifteen years or so have made remarkable contributions to know¬ 
ledge. The greatest scientist of the day is supposed to be Albert 
Einstein, a German Jew, who has been turned out of Germany by 
the Hitler Government because they do not approve of Jews. 

Einstein discovered some new fundamental laws of physios, 
affecting the whole universe, tbtough intricate calculations in 
mathematics, and thereby he varied some of Newton's laws which 
had been accepted without question for 200 years. Einstein's 
theory was confirmed in a moet interesting way. According to this 
theory, light behaves in a partioular way, and this could be tested 
during an eclipse of the sun. When such an eclipse occurred, it 
was^und that light-rays did behave in that way, and so a con¬ 
clusion reached by mathematical reaeoning was oonfirmed by actual 
experiment. 

I am not going to try to explain this theory to you, because it is 
very abstruse. It is called toe Theory of Itelativity. In dealing 
with the universe, Einstein found that the idea of time and the idea 
of space were, separately, not appUoable. So he discarded both 
and put forwa^ a now idea in which both were wedded together. 
This was the idea of space-time. 

Einstein dealt with the universe. At the other end of the scale, 
scientists invesUgated the infinitely ttnall. Take a pin's points 
about as small a thing as von can see with the jumdid eye. This 
pin's point, it was proved oy setentifio methods, is, an a way, like a 
univeree in itWf I It has molecitilei buoingrouzad each other; and 
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eftoh molecule conaistfi of atoms which also go round and round 
without touching each other; and each atom conaista of large 
numbers of electric particles or charges, or whatever they arc, 
protons and electrons, which are also in constant and tremendously 
fast motion. SnuUler stOl are positrons and neutrons and dentons; 
and the average life of a positron has been estimated to be about a 
thousand-millionth part of a second 1 All this is, on an infinitely 
small scale, like the planets and the stars going round and round in 
space. Remember that the molecule is far too small to be seen 
even by the most 
protons and electrons, it is dif&cult even to imagine them. And 
yet so advanced is scientific technique that quite a lot of informa¬ 
tion has been collected about these protons and electrons, and 
recently the atom was split. 

In considering the latest theories of scieqee one's head reels, and 
it is very difficult to appreciate them. 1 ^all now tell you some¬ 
thing even more amazing. Wo know that our earth, which seems 
so big to UB, is but a minor planet of the l^un, which is itself a very 
insigmfioant little star. The whole solar systorn is but a drop in 
the ocean of Hi)acc. Distances are so great in tbo universe that it 
takes thousands ami millions of years lor light to reach us from some 
parts of it. Thus when we see a star at night, what we see is not 
what it is now, but what it was when the ray of light, which now 
reaches us, left it on its long journey, which may have taken hundreds 
or thousands of years. This is afl very confusing to one's ideas of 
time and space, and that is why Kinst«in's s])ato-timo is far more 
helpful in considering such matters. If we leave out space and 
consider only time, the past and present get mixed up. For the 
star wc see is present for us, and yet it is the past Uiat wo see. For 
ought wc know it may have ceased to exist long ago, after the 
light-ray started on its journey. 

I have said that our Sun is an unimportant little star. There 
are about 1(K>,000 other stars, and all these together form what is 
called a galaxy. Most of the stars that we soe at nigbt form this 
galaxy. But we only see very few of the stare with our unaided 
eyes. Powerful telescopes help us to see far more. It is calculated 
by the experts in this science that there are as many as 100,000 
different galaxies of stars in the universe 1 

Another astonishing fact. We are told that this universe is an 
expanding one. A mathematician, Sir James Jeans, compares it 
to a soap-bubble which is getting bigger and bi^er, tbo universe 
being the surface of the bubble. And this bubble-like universe is 
BO big that it takes millions and millions of years for light to travel 
across it. 

If your capacity for astonishment is not exbaiisied, I have some¬ 
thing more to tell you about this truly amazing universe. A 
famous Cambridge astronomer. Sir Arthur Eddington, tells us that 
our universe is graduallv going to pieces, like a clock that is run 
down, and unless wound up again somehow, will disintegrate. Of 
course all this happens in millions of yean, so we need not worry. 


powerful microscope. As for tbo atoms and the 
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Ph 3 r 8 ics and chemistry were the leading ecienoea of the nineteenth 
century. They helped man to gain command over Nature or the 
outeide world. Then scienti^c man began to look inaide and to 
study himaelf. Biology became important; this was the study of 
life in man and animals and plants. Alre^y it has made extra¬ 
ordinary progress, and biologkte say that it will be possible soon to 
produce changes in the character or temperainont of a person by 
injections, or other moans. Thus it may perhaps be possible for a 
coward to be converted into a man of courage, or, what is more 
likely, for a government to deal with ita critics and opponents by 
reducing their powers of resistance in this way. 

From biology the next step baa been psychology, the science 
which deals with the mind, with the thoughts and motives and fears 
and desires of human beings. Science is thus invading new fields 
and telling us more about oumolvoA, and so |>erhapfl helping us to 
command ourselves. 

Eugenics is also a step from biology. It is the science of race 
improvement. 

It is interesting to notice bow the study of certain animals haa 
helped in the development of science. The poor frog was cut up 
to iind out liow nerves and muscles fun<;tioncd. The tiny and 
insigni6cant little tJy which often site on over-ripe bananas, hence 
oall^ the banana tly, has led to more knowledge about heredity 
than anything else. From careful obKervationa of this Hy it has 
been found how the obaractoristics of one generation pass on by 
inberitanoe to the next generation. To some extent this helps in 
understanding the working of heredity in human beings. 

An oven more absurd animal to teach us much is the common 
grasshopper. Long and careful study of grasshoppers by A men can 
observers has shown how sex is dctenninoci in animals os well as in 
human beings. Wo know a groat deal now as to how the little 
embryo, right at the beginning of ite career, becomes male or female, 
developing gradually into a tiny male or female animal, a little boy 
or girl. 

xhe fourth instance is that of tho ordinary household dog. A 
famous Russian scientist of our time, Pavlov, began observing dogs 
carefully, emcially noting when their mouths watered at the sight 
of food. He actually measured this saliva in the dog's mouth. 
This watering of the dog's mouth at the sight of food is an automatic 
occurrence, an "unconditioned reflex" as it is called. Just as 
when an infant sneezes or yawns or stretches Itself without previous 
experience. 

Then Pavlov tried to produce "conditioned reflexes"—that is, 
he taught the dog to expect food at a certain signal. The result 
was that this signal became associated in the dog's mind with food, 
and produced the same result as food, although no food was present. 

These experiments on dogs and their sabva have been made the 
basis of human psychology, and it has been shown how a human 
being in infancy oas a num^r of " unconditioned reflexes ", and as 
he grows he develops more and more " conditioned reflexes In 
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fftot» oil we leam is baaed on thia. We fora babita in this way» and 
we leam languagea, eto. Our actiona are governed by our re£exea» 
which of course are both pleasant and unpleasant. There is the 
ootDZDOD reflex of fear. No knowledge of Pavlov's experiments U 
neooaaary for a man to jump away with great rapidity, and without 
thinking, when be sees a snake near him, or even a bit of a string 
looking like a snake. • 

Pavlov's experiments have revolutionised the whole soicnoe of 
psychology. Some of them are very interesting, but 1 cannot go 
into this question any further here. I must add, though, that ihm 
are several other important methods of peychological inquiry. 

I have mentioned these few instances to give you some idea of 
the methods of soientifio woi^. The old metapbyaical way was to 
talk vaguely about big things which it was not easy, or even possible, 
to analyse or understand fully. People argued and arguM about 
them and got very heated, but as there was no final test of the truth 
or otherwise of their arguments, the matter always remained in the 
air. Thev were so busy in arguing about the other world that they 
did not deign to observe the common things of ibis world. The 
method of science is the exact onpoeite. Careful observations are 
made of what appear to be trivial and insignificaut facte, and these 
load to important results. Theories are then framed on theee 
results, and these theories aje again checked by further observations 
and experiments. 

This does not mean that science does not go wrong. It often goes 
wrong, and baa to retrace ite steps. But the ecientifio memod 
seems to be the only correct way of approaching a question. Scieooe 
to«day has lost all the arrogance and self-sufficiency which it bad 
during the nineteenth century. It is proud of its acbieveiueots, 
and yet it is bumble before the vast and ever-widening ocean of 
knowledge that still lies unexplored. The wise man realizes how 
little be knows; it is the foolisn person who imagines that he knows 
everything. And so with science. The more it advances, the less 
dogmatic docs it get, and the more hesitating is its answer to the 
questions that may ht put to it. ** The progress of science/' says 
Eddington, ** is to be measured not by the number of questions we 
can answer, but by the number of questions we can ask.*' That is 
perhaps so, but still science does answer more and more questions, 
and helps us to understand life, and thus enables us, if we will but 
take advantage of it, to live a better life, directed to a purpose worth 
having. It iuuiuiDee the dark oomers of life and makes us face 
reality, instead of the vague oooftisioo of unreason. 
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THE GOOD AND BAD APPLICATIONS OF 

SCIENCE 


July 14, 1933 

In my Iwt letter 1 gftve 'you a peep into the wonderland of the 
tateet deTelopmenta of ecienoe. 1 do not know if this glimpso will 
interest you and attract you to thcee realms of thought and acbieTe> 
meat. If you have the desire to know more of tlieae Hubjects, you 
can easily find your way to many bookn. But remember that human 
thought is ever advancing, ever grappling with and trying to under* 
stand the problems of Nature ana the universe, and what I tell 
you tO'day may be wholly insufiicieot and out-of*date to«niorrow. 

mo there is a great fascination in this chalJenge of the imman 
mind, and how it soars up to the uttermost comers of tho universe 
and tries to fathom its mysteries, and dares to grasp and measure 
what ap|)ear to be the infinitely big as well as Uie infinitely email. 

All this is what is callc<l pure " science^—that is, scien<« which 
has DO direct or immediate eflbet on life. It is obvious that the 
Theory of liolativity, or the idea of Space-tinio, or the size of the 
universe, have nothing to do with our day-to-day Uvea. Most of 
these theories dcpeiuJ on higher mathematics, and tbeso intricate 
and upper regions of matbexnatios arc, in this sense, pure science. 
Most people are not much interested in this kind of sciotioe; they 
are naturally far more attracted by the applications of science to 
every-day lue. it is tlus applied soieuco ^lat bas revolutionized 
life during tho lust 160 years. Indeed, life to-day is governed and 
condition^ entirely by tbese ofTshoots of science, and it is very 
difficult for us to imagine existence without them. People often 
talk about the good old days of the past, of a ^Iden age that is 
gone. Some |>eriods of {Mt histoiy are singularly attractive, and 
in some ways they may even have been superior to our time. But 
even this attraction is probably duo more to distanoe and to a 
certam vagaenoss than to anything else, and we are apt to thkik 
of an age aa being groat because of some great men who adorned it 
and dominated it. The fate of the common people right through 
history has been a miserable one. Science brought them some 
relief from their ago-long burdens. 

D>Qk around you, and you will find that most of the things that 
you can see are somehow connectod with science. We travel by 
the methods of applied science, we oommanicate with each other 
in the same way, our food is often produced that way and carried 
from one place to another. The newsMp^ we read could not be 
produced, nor our books, nor the paper X write on or the pen I write 
with, by methods other than those of science. Sanitation and health 
and the conquest over smne dinriwc depend on ecienoe. For the 
modem world it is quite impossible to do without applied science. 
Apart from all other reasons, one reason is a final aiM oonchuive 
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ODe : without acicnce there would not be enough food for the world’s 
population» and half of it, or more, would die off from starvation. 1 
nave told you how population has gone up with a boimd durins the 
last 100 years. This swollen population can only live if the help of 
science is taken to produce food and transport it from one place to 
another. 

Ever since science introduced the big machine into human life 
there has been a continuous process of improving it. Innumerable 
little changes are being made from year to year, and even month 
to month, which go to make the maebino more efficient and loss 
dependent on human labour. Theao improvements in technique, 
these advancoH in technology, as it is called, have become especially 
rapid during the last thirty years of the twentieth century. The 
rate of change in recent years^and it is etiil going on^has beeu so 
tremendous, that it is revolutionising industry and methods of pro* 
duction as much as the Industrial Revolution of the second half of 
the eighteenth century. This new revolution is largely due to the 
increasing use of electricity in production. Thus we have had a 
great Electrical Revolution in the twentieth century, especially in 
the Unitod Statos of America, and thiK is leading to entirely new 
conditions of life. J ust as the Ind ustrial Revolution of the eighteenth 
century led to the Machine Age, the Klectrical Revolution is now 
loading to the Power Age. Kle<.tric power, which is used for 
indubtrios, railways, and nuiueroufl other purposes, dominates 
everything. It was bocaiisc of this that Lenin, looking far ahead, 
decided to build all over Soviet Russia huge hydro-oloctrie power 
works. 

This application of electric power to industry, together with other 
improvemenlH, often resulU in a great change without costing much. 
Thus a slight ro-arrangement of eJectncally*drivcn machinery might 
double the production. This is largely due to the progressive 
elimination of the human factor whidi is slow and liable to oir. 
Thus, as machines go on improving, fewer workers arc employed 
in them. Huge machines an now controlled by one man handling 
some levers and switches. This resulto in increasing the production 
of manufactured goods enormously, and at the same time throwing 
out many workers from the factory, as they are no longer required. 
At the same time advances in technology are so rapid, that, often by 
the time a new machine is installed in a factory, it is itedf partly 
obsolete because of new improvements. 

The process of machines replacing workers had, of course, occurred 
from the early days of machinery, and, as 1 think I have told you, 
there were many riots in those days, and angry workmen broke the 
new machines. It was found, however, that ultimately machinery 
resulted in more employment. As a worker could produce far more 
goods with the help of znaohinery, bis wages went up and the prioaa 
of goods went down. The workers and common people could thus 
buy more of these goods. Tbeir standards of living went up and 
the demands for manufactured goods grew. This resulted in more 
factories being built and more men being employed. Thus, although 
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m&chinery duplace^workers in each factory as a whole, far more 
workers were employed because there were many more factories. 

This prooesB went on for a long time, helped as it was by the 
exploitation by industrial countries of distant markets in backward 
countries. During the past few yoars this procoss seems to have 
stopped. Perhaps no fu^or expansion is possible under the present 
capitalistic system, and some change in the system is necessary. 
Modern industry goes in for mass production but this can only 
t)e carried on if the goods so produced are bought by the masses. 
If the masses are too poor or are tmcmploycd, then they cannot buy 
these goods. 

In spite of all this, technical improvements go on ceaselessly, an<l 
result in machinery displacing men and adding to the unemployed. 
From 1929 onwards there w*as a great doproseiun in trade all over 
the world, but even this did not prevent technology from advancing. 
It is said that there have boon so many improvements since 1929 
in tho United States that millions of people who havo been thrown 
out of work can never bo employed, even if the )>roductjon of 1929 
w ore to bo kept up. 

This is one of tho rcasons-^tiiere are many others aUo^that has 
produced the great problem of ilio uuomployod all over the world, 
and especially in the adTance<i industrial countrios. Jt is a curious 
and inverted problem, for greater production by up^to-dato 
machiiiory means, or ought to moan, greater wealth for too nation 
and higher standards of living fur every ono. Instead, it has resulted 
in poverty and torrihio Huftering. One would have tliougbt that a 
scientifio solution of tho problem would not bo difficult. Fovhaps it 
is not. But the real diflioulty comes in trying to solvo it sciontificaliy 
and reasonably. For in doing so many vest^ interests are affected, 
and they are powerful enough to control their governments. Then, 
again, tho problem is essentially an international one, and to-day 
national rivalries prevent an international solution. Soviet llussia 
is applying the methods of science to similar problems, but because 
she nas to proceed nationally, the rest of the world being capitalist 
and hostile to her, she has far greater difficulties than she would 
otherwise have bod. 1’bc world is essentially international to-day, 
although its political structure lags behind an<l is narrowly national. 
For socialism to succeed dnaliy, it will have to be international world 
socialism. The hands of the dock cannot be put back, nor can tho 
international structure of to-day, incomplete as it is, be suppressed 
in favour of national isolation. An attempt at the intonsincation 
of nationalism, as the fascists are toyiug to do in various countries, 
is bound to fail in the oud, because it runs counter to the fundamental 
international character of world economy to-day. It may be, of 
course, that in so failing it may carry the world with it, and involve 
what is called modem civilization in a common disaster. 

The danger of such a disaster is by no means remote and un think* 
able. Science, as we have seen, has brought many good things in 
its train, but science has also added enormously to the horrora of 
war. States and governments have often neglected many branches 
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of science, pore and Applied. But they ha^ not neglected the 
warlike aapecte of ecience, and they haye taken full advantage of 
the latest acientifio technique to arm and strengthen themselves. 
Most States rest, in the final analysis, on force,and scientific technique 
is making these governments so strong that they can tyrannise over 
people without, as a rule, any fear of consequences. The old days 
of popular risings against tyrannical governments and the building 
of barricades and fights in the open streets, such as occurred in the 
great French Revolution, are long past. It is impossible now for an 
unarmed or even armed crowd to fight with an organized and well- 
equipped State force. The State army itself may turn against the 
Oovemmeot, as happened in the HuMian lie volution, but, unless 
this happens, it cannot be forcibly defeated. Hence the necessity 
has arisen for people, struggling for freedom, to seek other and more 
peaceful methods of mass action. 

Science thus leads to groups or oligarchies controlling States, and 
to the destruction of individual liwty and the old nineteenth 
century ideas of democracy. Such oligarchies arjso in different 
States, sometimes outwardly payinc homage to the principles of 
democracy, at other ti mes openly con oe m ni ng them. These differon t 
State oligarchies come into cor^iot with each other and nations go 
to war. Such a big w*ar to-day or in the future may well destroy 
not only these oligarchies, but civilization itself. Or it may he 
that out of its ashes an international socialist order might arise, as 
expected by the Marxist philosophy. 

War is not a pleasant subject to contemplate in all its horrid 
reality, and because of this the reality is hid<mn betund fine phrases 
and brave music and bright uniforms. But it is necessary to know 
something of what war means to-day. The last war-^the World 
War^brougbt home to many the horror of war. And yet it is 
said that the last war was nothing compared to what the next one 
is likely to be. For if industrial technique has advanced tenfold 
during the last few years, the science of war has advanced a hundred* 
fold. War is no longer an affair of infantry charms and cavalry 
dashes; the old fooUsoldier and cavalry man are almost as useless 
now in war as the bow and arrow. War to-day is an affair of 
mechanized tanks (a kind of moving battleship on caterpillar wheels), 
aeroplanee and bombs, and especially the latter two. Aeroplanes 
are increasing in speed and efficiency from day to day. 

If war breaks out, it is expected that the warring nations will 
immediately be attacked by hoettle aircraft. These aeroplanes 
will come immediately after the declaration of war, or they may 
even come before, to steal an advantage over the enemy, aim hurl 
high-explosive bombs at the great oitiee and factories. Some of 
the enemy aeroplanes might be destroyed, but the remaining ones 
will be quite enough to bomb the city. Poison gsees will oome 
out of the bombs thrown from aeroplanes, and these will spread 
and envelop whole areas, suffocating and killing every living thing 
within their reach. It will be a large-scale deetruotton of the 
civilian population in the cruellest and most painful way, oauring 
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intolarabie sufferiDg and meotal diatresf. Aod thii kind of thing 
might be done dmultaneously in the great oiUea of the rival Poven 
at war with each other. In a European war, London, Paris, Berlin 
might be a heap of emouldering ruins within a few davs or weeks. 

There is worse to oome. The bombs thrown from the aeroplanes 
might contain germs and bacteria of Tarious horrible diseases, so 
that a whole city might be infected with these diseases. This ^d 
of ** bacteriological warfare can be carried on in other ways also : 
by infecting food and drinking.water and by animabcairiers^for 
instance, a rat which carries plague. 

All this sounds monstrous and incredible, and so it is. Not 
even a monster would like to do it. But incredible things happen 
when people are thoroughly afraid and are fighting a life-am- 
death struggle. The very fear that the enemy country might 
adopt such unfair and monstrous methods induces each country 
to be first in the field. For the weapons are so terrible that the 
country that uses them first has a great advantage. Fear has 
big eyes I 

Indeed, poison gas was used extensively during the last war, 
and it is well known that all the great Powers have now got large 
factories to manufacture this gas for war purposes. A curious 
result of all this is that the real fighting in the next big war will 
take place not at the front, where some armies might dig them¬ 
selves in and face each other, but behind the fronts, in tho cities 
and homes of the civilian population. It may even bo that the 
safest place during the war will be the front, for the troops will 
bo fully protected there from Mr attacks and poison gases and 
infection f There will be no such protection for the mon left 
behind, or the women, or the children. 

Wb$.i will be the reeuit of all this! Universal destruction ? 
The end of the fine structure of culture and civilization that oan- 
tunes of effort have built up ? 

What will happen no one knows. We cannot tear the veil from 
the future. We sec two proc og i oc going on to-day in the world, 
two rival and contradictory processes. Ono is the progreu of 
oo-operation and reason, and the building up of the structure of 
civiliaation; the other a destructive process, a tearing up of every¬ 
thing, an attempt by mankind to commit suicide. And both go 
faster and faster, and both arm themselves with tho weapons and 
technique of science. Which will win! 
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Tan more one thinks of the powers that scianoe has placed at 
the dii pim l of man, axkd the nee that maq is putting them to, the 
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more one wonders. For the plight of the capitalist world to-day 
b indeed an astonishing one. By means of the radio, science 
carries our voices to distant lands, by wireless telephone we speak 
to people at the other ends of the earth, and soon we shall be able 
to see them by means of the ** television By its wonderful 
technique science can produce all that mankind needs in abun¬ 
dance, and rid tbe world for ever of the anedent curse of poverty. 
From the earliest days in tbe dawn of history, men had tried to 
find Homo relief from their daily toil which crushed thorn, giving 
little return, in dreams of an K1 Dorado, a land flowing with milk 
and honey and with every kind of plenty. They had imagined a 
golden age that was past, and they had looked forward to a paradise 
to come whore they would at last have peace and joy. And then 
came scienoe and placed the means of creating plenty at their 
disposal, and yet in the midst of this actual and possiblo plentv» 
the majority of mankind still Uvod in misery and dcetitutioTi. Is 
this not an amar.ing paradox 1 

Our present-day socuety is actually em1>arraHscMl by science and 
its abundant gifts. They do not fit in with each other; there is 
conflict between the capitalist form of Hocioty and the latest acien* 
tifio technique and methods of production, booiety baji learnt how 
to produce but not how to distribute what it has produced. 

After this little preamble, let us have a look at Europe and America 
again. 1 have told you something already of their troubles and 
difficulties during the first ten years after the World War. The 
defeated countrio8--Gcnnany and the small countries of central 
Europe—were very badly hit by the post-war conditions, and tboir 
ourrencies collaps^, ruiwg their middle classes. The victor and 
creditor Powers of Europe were bttle better off. Eacli of them 
owed money to America and bad a tremendous internal national 
war debt, and the burden of these two debts made them atumblo 
and stagger. They lived in the bo|^ of getting money from Ger¬ 
many as Reparations, and using tbis for payment of their foreign 
debts at least. This hope was not a very reasonable one, for 
Germany was not even a solvent country. But the difficulty was 
got over by America lend^ money to Germany, who then paid 
England, franco, etc., their share of the Reparations, and they in 
their turn paid America part of their debts. 

The United States was the only country during this decade, 
that was prosperous. It seemed to be overfiowing with money, 
and this very prosperity led to extravagant hopes and gambling 
in securities and shares. 

The general impression in the capitalist world was that tbe 
economic crisis would pass as previous slumpe hod done, an<l that 
the world would gradually settle down to another period of pros¬ 
perity. Indeed, the life of capitalism flcems to have been an 
alternation between prosperity and crisis. It had been pointed 
out long ago that this was in the very nature of the unplanned 
and unscientific methods of capitalism. Prosperity in industry 
led to a boom period, ^nd then everybody wanted to produce as 
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uiuoh as possible to take advantage of tliis. The result was that 
there was oyer-produotaon*-~tbat is, more was produced than could 
be sold. Stocu mounted up, there was a crisis, and indust^ 
slowed down Itgain. After a period of stagnation, during which 
the accumulated stocks were g^ually disposed of, industry woke 
up again, and soon there was another period of prosperity. Th^ 
was tho usual cycle, and most people hoped that somo time or 
other prosperity would come back. 

In 1929, however, came a sudden change for tho wo^e(^ America 
stopped lending money to Germany and the South American 
States, and thus put an end to the paper structure of loans and 
debt payments. It was obvious that the American capitalists 
would not go on lending money for ever, for this only incrossod 
their debtors* liabilities, and mi^e it kmj)ossibIe for the debts ever 
to bo paid. They had only lent money so far because of the abun* 
dance of cash with them for which they had no uso. This super¬ 
fluity of spare money also led them to tremendous speculation in 
the Stock Exchange. There was a regular gambling fovor and 
every one wanted to get rich quickly. 

The stoppage of loans to Germany iniroodiately brought on a 
crisis, anil somo Gorman banks failed. Gradually the circle of 
payments of reparations and debts stopped. Many of the South 
American govornmonts and other small States began to default. 
President Hoover of the United States, observing with alarm that 
the whole stnicture of credit won collapHing, di^cdared a year s 
moratorium in July 1931. This meant that all inter-governmental 
debt and reparation payments wore to oeoao for a year in order 
to give relief to all the debtors. 

Meanwhile, in October 1929, a striking event had taken place in 
America. The gambling on tho Stock Exchange led to ridiculously 
high prices of shares, etc., and then to sudden oollaTHm. There 
was a great crisis in hnancial circles in New York, and from that 
day America's ]>orjod of prosperity ended. The United States lined 
up with the other nations who were suffering from the slump. 
Toe depression of trade and industry now became tho Groat De¬ 
pression, which spread all over the world. Do not think that tho 
Stock Exchange gambling or financial crisis in New Yoric brought 
on the fall of America or the depresnion. That was just the last 
straw on tho oamers back. The real reasons went far deeper. 

Trade began to shrink all over the world, and prices, especially 
of agricultural produce, to fall rapidly. There was said to ht over* 

E nMaction of almost everything, which really meant that pecmle 
ad no money to buy the go^s produced; there was under¬ 
consumption. As manufactu^ articles could not be sold, they 
accumulated, and, naturally, the factories tnaking them had to 
closed. They could not go on making things^which did not sell. 
This led to a great and unpreeedentM growth in unemployment 
in Europe and America and elsewhere. All industrial countries 
were hara hit. So also were agricultural countries which supplied 
food-stuffs or raw materials for industries to the world market. 
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XbuB ludift't induBtries suffered to some extent» but fxr greater 
Buffering was caused to the agrioultural claasee by the fall in prioen. 
Ordinarily such a fall in the price of food-stufie would have been 
a great boon to the people* for they could get th%r food cheap. 
But this is a topey^turry world under the capitalist svstem, and 
this boon turned out to be a scourge. The peasantry bad to pay 
their rent to their landlord or revenue to the government in cash, 
and to get this cosh they bad to sell thoir pi^uoe. Prices were 
BO extraordinarily low that they could not raise enough money 
sometimoB even by Belling all the stuff they bad produced. And 
often they were tumod out of their lands and their mud huts* and 
even their few household goods were auctioned to provide the rent. 
And in this way, even when food was very cheap, they, who had 
produced it, starved and were made homelesB. 

The very interdependence of the world made tbU depression 
world-wide. Only a place like Tibet, out off from the outside 
world, was, I suppose, free from it. Month by month the depres¬ 
sion spread and trade declined. It was like {>aralysis creeping along 
and incapacitating the whole social structure. Perhaps the best 
way to form an idea of this decline is to examine the actual figures 
for world trade which the I^eague of Nations has published. The 
figures repreBoiit millions of gold dollars and they are for the tint, 
three months of each year : 

ImporU Sxporu JmporU dr Kxporla 

Fir4( quarUr oj VfUtu V<Uu» Vo^ue 

1929 7972 7317 1C289 

1930 7S64 6620 13684 

1931 6164 4631 9685 

1932 3484 8027 0461 

1933 2829 2662 6381 

• 

Those figures show us how world trade progressively doolined 
and was, in the first quarter of 1933, 36 per eent., or about one- 
third, of what it bad b^n four yeara earlier. 

What do these abstract figures about trade tell us in human 
terms 1 They tell us that the mass of the people are so poor that 
they cannot buy what they produce. They tell us that vast niunbers 
of workers are unemplrwea and, with the best will in the world, 
cannot find work. In Europe and the United States alone there 
were 30,000,000 unemployed workers, Britain having as many as 
3,000,000 and the United States 13,000.000. Nobody knows how 
many unemployed there are in India or in other oountriee of Asia. 
Probably in India alone they far exceed the total for Europe and 
America. Think of the vast numbers of these unemployed all over 
the world, and their family members who d^od on them, and 
then you will have eiuue idea of the human euaering caused by the 
trade depression. In many European countries a systra of State 
insuranoe gave a subaistence allowance to all the registe^ un¬ 
employed ; in the United States charity was doled out to them. 
But these allowances and doles did not go far, and many did not 
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4‘veD get them and starred. In eome parts of central and eastern 
Ktirope conditions became terrible. 

Of all the great industrial countries America was hit last bj the 
(Icpreaeion, bat the reaotioD there was greater than elsewhere. 
I'ho people of America were not need to iong*oontinuing trade 
<lepree8]on and hardship. Proud»purse-proud America was stunned 
by the blow, and as the number of unemployed increased, miilicn 
after million, and hunger axKi slow starration became a common 
night, the morale of the nation began to crack up. Confidence in 
banks and inTestroents was shaken, and money was drawn out 
from banks and hoarded. Banks exist on the basis of con* 
hdeaoo and credit: if this confidence goes, so does the bank. 
I'here were thousands of bank faihires in the United States, and 
each failure added to the crisis and generally made matters worse. 

Large numbers of unemployed men and women took to Tagranoy 
and wandered about from town to town in search of employment. 
They walked along the high roads, asking passing motorists to give 
I hem a lift, or often bung on to the foot-boards of slow goods- 
trains. Even more striking were the numbers of young boys and 
girls, and even children, wandering alone or in nmall groups up 
and down the huge country. Meanwhile, growm-up and able- 
bodied men sat idle, waiting and hoping for work, and model 
factories were closed down, xet such is the nature of capitalism 
that, at this very time, dark and hithy sweat-shops grew up, and 
children of twelve and sixteen were made to worx there as much 
as ten or twelve hours a day for a siuail wage. Some employers 
took advantage of the tremendous pressure of unemployment on 
these young boys and girls and made them work hard and long 
in thoir muls and factories. The depression thus brought back 
child labour to America, and labour laws prohibiting this as well 
as other abuses were op^y flouted. 

Remember that there was no lack of food or manufactured goods 
in America or in the rest of the world. The complaint was that 
there was too much, there was over-production. A well-known 
English economist, Sir Henry Strakoseb, stated that in July 1931— 
that is, in the second year of the depreemon^tbere were, in the 
markotB of the world, goods snfBcient to mainfArn the people of 
the world, on the standards to which they had been accustomed, 
for two years and three months following, supposing that not a 
stroke of work was done during this interval. And yet during this 
very period there was privation and starvation on a scale that tbe 
mod^n industrial world had never seen. Side by side with this 
privation took place an actual destnictaon of foM-stuffs. Crops 
were not gather^ and were allowed to rot in the fields, fruit was 
left on the trees, and many articles were actually destaroyed. To 
give you just one instance: From June 1931 to February 1933 over 
14,000,000 bags of coffee ware destroyed in Bnail. As each bag 
contains 132 lb., over 1,843,000,000 lb. of coffee were thus de¬ 
stroyed 1 Tbit was more than enough for the total populaUcm of 
the woM, giving every person a pound to himself. And yet we 
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know that mi I Ilona of people who would welcome coffee cannot 
afford it. 

Beaiden coffee* wheat was deetroyed, and cotton, and maoj other 
tbingH. Steps were alao taken to leaeen production in future by 
restricting the sowing of cotton, rubber, tea, etc. All this destruc¬ 
tion and restriction was done to raise prices of agricultural produce, 
so that a shortage might create a demand and push prioes up. 
For the farmer who sells his goods in the market this would no 
doubt be profitable, but for the oonsumara! Truly, this world of 
ours is curious. If there is under-production, prices arc so high 
that most people cannot afford to buy, and there is priratiom if 
there in over-production, prices fall so low that industry and agri¬ 
culture cannot function, and there is unemployment, and how can 
the unemployed buy any thins, for they have no money to buy 
with ( In either event, whether there is scarcity or abundance, 
the lot of the masses is privation. 

As I liave said, there was no lack of goods in America or else¬ 
where during the depression. The fanners had agricultui^ pro¬ 
duce which they could not dis|>oso of, and the city people bad 
manufactured goods which they could not sell. Ana yet each 
wanted the other’s goods. The process of exchange got held up 
because of the lack of money on either side. And then, in highly 
indue trial b.ed, advanced, capitalistic America, many people took 
to the ancient method of barter, which bad existed in the old days 
before money came into use. Hundreds of barter oi^anizations 
developed in America. As the capitalistic system of exchange 
broke down for lack of money, people began to do without money 
and to exchange goods and services. Excliange associations arose 
to help this baiter by issuing certificates. An interesting instance 
of batter was that of a dairyman who gave milk, butter, and eggs 
to a university in oxchai^e for the education of bis children. 

Barter also developed to some extent in other countriee. There 
were also many inst^tcee of barter between nations as the com¬ 
plicated system of international exchangee broke down. Thus 
England bartered cool for Scandinavian timber; Canada gave 
aluminium for Soviet oil; the United States bartered wheat for 
Brazilian coffee. 

The farmers in America were hard hit by the slump, and they 
could not pay back the money they had borrowed from banks on 
mortgages on their farms, l^o banks thereupon tried to realize 
the money by getting the farms sold up. But the farmers would 
not allow this, and they organized themselves in oommitteee of 
aotion to prevent such sales. The result was that no one dared to 
bid for a farmer’s property at such an auction and the beoiks were 
forced to agree to the farmers’ terms. This farmers' revolt spread 
in the Mid^e-Weet agricultural regions of America and was sig¬ 
nificant as showing how the development of the crisis was making 
these conservative farmers of old American stock, who bad long 
been the backbone of the country, more aggressive and revolu¬ 
tionary in outlook. Tlieir movement was native to the country 
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and had no coonection with sodalifim or oommunism. Economic 
dirtrees wm changing these zniddle^claw fanners with property 
rights into peasants who are jnst tillen of the s^ %Dd own uttle 
property. Among their slogans were: ” Human rights are above 
legi^ and property rights and Wives and chilcren have the 
fint mortgage 

I have dealt at some length with conditions in the United States 
because America is in many ways a fascinating country. It is the 
most advanced of capitalist countries, and it has no feudal roots 
in the past such as Europe and Asia have. Changes there are thus 
apt to be rapid. Other countriee are more used to privation for 
the masses; in America this was a new and staggering phenomenon 
on such a big scale. You can judge of the state of other countries 
during tho depression from what I have told you about America. 
Some were far worse, others were a little better. On the whole, 
agricultural and backward countries were not so badly hit as 
advanced industrial ones. Their very backwardness savea them to 
some extent, llieir chief trouble was the collapse of agricultural 
prices, which brought great hardship to the peasantry. Australia, 
which is mainly agricultural, could not pay her debts to the English 
banks, and was on the verge of bankruptcy because of this fidl in 
prices. To save herself she bad to agree to hard conditions from 
the English bankers, lu a depression the class which flourishes 
and dominates over others is the banker class. 

In South America the stoppage of loans the United States 
and the depression brought a crisis which upset most of the {pub¬ 
lican governments, or rather the dictators that ruled there. Inere 
were revolutions all over the south, including the three leading 
countries*^the ABC countries—Argentine, Brasil, and Chile. 
These revolutions were, like all South American revolutions,'palace 
affairs, just ebanging dictators and governments at the top. The 
person or group that controls the army and police governs the 
country. All tbe South American governments were heavily in 
debt and most of them defaulted. 
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WHAT CAUSED THE CRISIS 

1938 

Thz great depression held the world by the throat and strangled 
or slowed up slmoet all activities. The wheels of industry stopped 
running in many places; fields that used to produoe food and otner 
crops lay f^ow and untilled; rubber-tre» oozed out rubber, but 
there was none to collect it; hillsides that were covered with weU* 
looked-afber tea-bushee ran wild and there was no one to tend Uiem. 
^d those who used to do all this work joined the great armies of 
the unemployed, and waited for work and employment that did 
2r 
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not come und, helpless sj>d almost hopeless, faoed hunger and 
^▼ation. In many countries the number of suicides greatly 
increased. 

AU industries, 1 have said, camo under the shadow of the depres* 
Bton. But there was one that did not; this wsa the arroatnents 
industry, which supplied anna and war material to the different 
national armies ana navies and air servioea. This trade prospered, 
and paid fat dividends to its shareholders. It was not affected by 
the depression, for it Mafficked in national rivalries aind ooufiicta, 
and tbeee grew worse under the crisis. 

One great area also eecapod the direct effects of the depression— 
the Boviet Union. There was no unemployment there, and work 
went on harder than ever under the Five Year Plan. It was 
outside the area controlled by capitalism, and its economy was 
different. But, as I have told you, it suffered indirectly from the 
depression becauiie of the fall in prices of agriculture produce 
which it sold abroad. 

What was the cause of this great depression, this world crisis, 
which in its own way was almost as terrible as the World War 
itself t It is called the crisis of capitalism because the vast and 
intricate capitalist machine cracked badly under it. Wliy did 
capitalism behave in this way ? And was it a temporary criAla 
which capitalism will survive, or was it rather the beginnings of 
the final death aguny of this great system which has dominated 
the world for so long ? Many such questions arise, and they 
fascinate us, for on their answer depends the future of humanity, 
and incidentally ourselves. In December the British Govern* 
ment sent a note to the American Govurnmeut pleading to be let 
off the payment of their w'ar debt. In this note they pointed out 
how the remedies that had been tried had aggravated the disease. 

Everywhere," they said, " taxation bas been ruthlessly increased 
and expenditure drastically curtailed, and yet the control rostric* 
tions intended to remedy the trouble have merely awavated it.*' 
Further, they pointed out, that *' this loss and sunering is not 
due to the niggardliness of Nature. The triumphs of physical 
science are growing and the vast potentialities of the production of 
real wealth remain unimpaired.*' The fault did not lie in Nature, 
but in man and in the system he bad created. 

It is not easy to give a correct diagnosis of this disease of capital^ 
ism or to prescribe a remedy for it. Economists, who ought to 
know all aoout it, differ among tbemsolves and suggest a variety 
of causes and remedies. The only people who are quite clear in 
their minds about it seem to be the communists and socialists, 
who find a justificatioD for Uicir views and theories in the break* 
down of capitalism. Capitalist exports were frankly puzzled and 
perplexed. One of the greateet and ablest of British financiers, 
Montagu Norman, who is the Governor of the Bank of England, 
said at a public function : The economic problem is too great for 
me. The difficulties are so vast, so novel, precedents so lacking, 
that I approach the whole subject in ignorance and humility. It 
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is too greftt for me. When it comet to the futore, I hope that we 
may tee the light at the end of the tunoel which tome are aola already 
to point out to us/’ But this light it, like the will*o’*the-wi8p» 
a deceptiTe phantom, raising hopes in us only to disappoint. A 
well-known British poUUcian, Sir Auckland Geddes, has said that 
** thinking people telievo that tbo disintegration of society bee 
begun. In Europe we know that an age is dying.*' 

The Germans used to hold that the real cause of the crisis was 
Reparations; many others held that the depression came because 
of the war debts, between nations as W'ell as within nations, which 
liave become too great a burden to be borne and are crushing all 
industry. Thus the war is made primarily respofiAiblo for the 
world's troubles. Borne economists were of opinion that the real 
trouble lay in the strange behaviour of money and the great fall 
in prices which, in turn, was caused by the scarcity of gold, gold 
having become scarce partly because enough is not produced ^om 
the mines for the worm's needs, and more so because of the board¬ 
ing of gold by different governments. Yet othern said that all 
troubles were due to economic natioualism, to tariffs and heavy 
duties which prevent international tra<ie. Another suggested cause 
was tho advance in technology or scientific technique which has 
reduced the number of workers required, and thus increased un¬ 
employment. 

Much may be said for all those and other suggestions, and it 
may be that all of them have contributed to tho world's dii^mpor. 
But it seema hardly right or reasonable to lay the blame for the 
crisis on any one of them or all of them. Indeed, many of these 
so-called causes were the results of the crisis, though each one of 
them helped to aggravate it. The basic trouble must lie deeper. 
It was not duo to defeat in war, as tho victors were themselves 
involved in it; it was not duo to national poverty, because the 
richest country in tho world, America, was one of the worst sufferers. 
There can be no doubt that the World War has been a powerful 
foctor in hastening the crisis, both because of the groat burden of 
debt and the manner of its distribution among the creditors. Also 
because the high prices of oommodities during the war and some 
years after the war were artificial and there was bound to be a 
collapse. But lot us look deeper. 

Over-production, it is said, is the trouble. This is a misleading 
word, for ^ere can bo no over-production when millions suffer from 
lack of even absolutely necessary articles. Hundreds of millions 
of people in India have not TOt enough clothes to wear, and yet 
one hears of large stocks in Indian cloth mills and khadi stores, 
of ** over-production ” of cloth. The real explanation is that 
the people are much too poor to buy the cloth, not that they do 
not require it. It is lack of money among tho massoe. This look 
of money does not mean that money has disappeared from the 
world. It means that the distribution of money among the world's 
peo^ has changed and is continually ebanging^that is, there is 
mequality in the distribution of wealth. On the one side there is 
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an exoesa of wealth aod the ownere of it do cot know bow to ntdlizo 
all of it; they merely eave it up and ewell up their bank acoounte. 
This money is not used for buying commoditiee in the market. 
On the other side there U a greater lack of wealth, and eyen the 
oommoditiea that are required cannot bo bought, for want of 
mone^. 

This eeezna to be a roundabout way of saying that there are rich 
and poor; a very obyious fact that requires no argument. These 
rich and poor have existed all along from the beginning of histor}'. 
Why, then, should they be made responsible for the present crisis ? 
I think I have told you in some previous letter tnat the whole 
tendency of the capitalist system is to aggravate inequalities in 
the distribution of wealth. Under feudal conditions the position 
was almost static or slowly changing; capitalism, with the big 
machine and the world market, was dynamic, and swift changes 
took place as wealth was accumulated by individuals and groups. 
The growth of inequality in the distribution of wealth, added to 
some other factors, lod to the now struggle between labour and 
capital in the industrial countries. The capitalists in those countries 
eased the tension by various concesHione to labour—higher wages, 
better living conditions, otc.-^at tbe expense of tho exploitation of 
colonial and backward areas. In this way tho exploitation of 
Asia and Africa and South America and eastern Europe helped 
the industrial countries of wostem Kuronc and North America to 
aooumulate wealth and pass on a bit ot it to their workers. As 
new markota wore discovered, now industries wore dovoloped or 
old industries grew. Imperialism took tbe form of an aggressive 
search for these markets and for raw' materials, and the rivalries of 
different industrial Powers brougiit them into conflict. When tho 
whole world wan procticaUy under capitalist exploitation, this pro* 
cess of spreading out came to an end, and we conflicts of the 
Powers 1^ to war. 

I have already told you all this, but 1 am repeating it to help 
you to understand the world crisb. During this period of a develop* 
ing capitalism and a growing imperialism there were many crises 
in the West, due to too much saving on the one side and too little 
money to spend on tbe other. But these crises passed off because 
tbe spare money with the capitalists wont to develop and exploit 
backward areas, and thus created new* markets there, wnich increased 
consumption of ^pods. Imperialism was called the flnal phase of 
capitalism. Ordmahly this process of exploitation mbbt have gone 
on till the whole world bad been industrialized. Butd^cultiesand 
checks arose. Tbe chief difBculty was the fierce competition of tbe 
imperialist Powers, each wanting tbe biggest share for itself. 
Another w‘as tbe new nationalism in the colonial countriee and 
the mwtb of colonial industries, which b^an to supply their own 
markets. All these proceeses, as we have seen, lid to the war. 
But the war did not and could not solve the diffloulties of capitalism. 
One huge area, the Soviet Union, went out of the canitalist world 
completely and ceased to be a market which could oe exploited. 
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In ih» Eaat nationalism grew more aggressive and industrialization 
spread. The tremendous advance in scientific technique during 
and after the war also helped in the unequal distribution of wealth 
and in creating unemployraont. The war debts were also a powerful 
factor. 

These war debts were enormous, and it is worth remembering 
that thev represented no solid wc^th of any other kind. If a 
country Arrows money to build a railway or irrigation works, or 
anything else benefioial for the country, it bas got something solid 
in exchange for the money borrowed and spent. Indeed, these 
works may actually produce more wealth than w*as spent on them; 
they are therefore called productive worksThe money 
borrowed in war-time was not spent for any such purpose. It was 
not only unproductive, but it was destructive. Vast amounts were 
spent, and they left a trail of destruction behind. The war debts 
were thus a pure and unmitigated burden. There were three kinds 
of war debts : Reparations, which the defeated oountriea wore 
forced to agroo to pay; inter •governmental debts, which the Allied 
countries owed to each other, and especially to America, and 
national debts, which each country had borrowed from its own 
citizens. 

Each of these throe different kinds of debts was huge, but the 
biggest of all for each country was its national debt. 'J*hu8 the 
British national debt after the war amounted to the prodigious 
figure of £0,500,000,000. Even to pay interest on siich dobts was 
a burden and meant very heavy taxation. Qennany wiped 
off her big internal debt by tlte inflation which put an en^ to the 
old mark, and so, in this Teepealt she escaped a burden at the expense 
of the pennic who had lent her money. France, adopting the same 
method of inflation, but not to the same extent, reduced the value 
of her franc to almost a fifth of what it was, and thus at one stroke 
reduced her internal national debt to one-fifth. It was not possible 
to play this game with the dobts owing to other countries (the 
Reparations or inter-govenuncntal debts), which had to be paid in 
solid gold. 

The payment of these intcr-govemmental dobts by one country 
to anotner meant that the paying country lost so much money and 
beoame poorer. But the repayment of tbe internal national debt 
did not make any such dinerenoe to the country, as the money 
remained in tbe country anyhow. And yet it made a big differ- 
enoe. 8uoh debts were paid by raising money by taxation from 
all the taxpayers in the country, rich and poor. The bond-holders 
who bad lent money to tbe State were tbe rich. So that tbe result 
was that the rich and poor were both taxed to pay tbe rich; the 
rich got back wbat they paid in taxation to the State and much 
more; the poor paid, but did not get back anything. The rich 
became richer, and the poor poorer. 

If the Europeu debtor countries paid up some of their debts to 
America, all this money went to tne big bankers and financiers 
there. Thus tbe war debts resulted in aggravat'ing an already bad 
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•itnataoa and in OT6r«burdening tba rioh people with money at tba 
expense of the poor. The rich wanted to invest this, for no bunnesa 
man likoe to see his money idle. They over^inveeted this money in 
freeh factories and machinery and other capital expenditure, wUch 
was not justified by the impoveriahed state of the people generally. 
They also went in for speculation on the Stock £zobange. They 
prepared to produce go<^8 on a bigger and bigger mass scale, but 
what was the good of it when the masses had no money to buy ? 
So there was over-production, and goods could not be sold, and 
industries began losing money, and mauy of them shut up shop. 
Business men, frightened by their lussee, stopped investing in 
industry and held on to their money, which lay idle in banks. And 
thus unemployment became general and the depression world-wide. 

1 have discussed the difibrent suggested causes of the crisis 
separately, hut, of course, they all worked together, and thus 
made the trade depression a greater one than any before. Essen¬ 
tially it was due to the unequal distribution of the surplus income 
produced by oapitalism. To put it differently, tlie masses did not 
get enough money as wages and salaries to buy the goods they bad 
produced by their work. The value of the products was greater 
than their total income. The money which, if it bad been with 
the massee, would have gone to buy thoee goods, waa oonoentratod 
in the hands of relatively few very rich persons, who did not know 
what to do with it. It was this superfiuous money that flowed 
out in loans from America to Germany and centra] Europe and 
South America. It was this foreign lending that kept war-worn 
Europe and the capitalist machine functioning for some years, and 
was yet a cause of the crisis. And it was a stoppage of these 
foreign loans that finally brought the crash. 

If this diagnosis of crisis ot* capitalism is corrt>ct, then the 
remedy can only be one which equali^ incomes, or at least tends 
in that direction. To do bo fully would be to adopt sodalism, but 
capitalists arc not likely to do that till ciroumstances compel them. 
People talk of a planned capitalism, of international combines to 
exploit backward areas, but nebind this talk, national rivalries and 
the 8tniggle of imperialist Powers for world markets grows fierce. 
Planning for what} For profit^ one at the expense of another! 
The motive of capitalism is individual profit, ana competition has 
been its watchwoM, and competition arid planning go ill together. 

Even apart from socialists and communists many thinking people 
have begun to question the efficacy of capitalism under present 
conditions. Startling remedies have been suggested by some to 
do away not only with the present profit system, but also the price 
system itself, under which one pa>'s for gc^s with money, Xheee 
are too intricate to mention here, and some of them are rather 
fantastic. I am referring to them to make you realise bow people's 
minds have been shaken un, and revahitiona^ proposals are being 
made fay men who are far mm being revolutionary. 

The I.L.O. (International labour Office) of Geneva recently 
made a simple proposal to reduce unemployment immediately by 
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limiting the workers’ hours of work to forty per week. Hus would 
have resulted in zmllions of additional workers being engaged, and 
thus reducing unemployment to that extent. All the repreeenta- 
tives of workers welcomed this, but the British GSoveminent 
opposed it, and with the help of Germany and Japan managed to 
get the proposal shelved. Britain’s reco^ in the I.L.O. has been 
a consistently reactionary one during all this post-war period. 

The crisis and depression are world-wide, and one would imagine 
that the remedy must also be an international world remedy. 
Attempts have been made by different countries to find some way 
of co-operation, but they have all failed) ro far. And so eac^ 
country, despairing of a world solution, has sought a national 
remedy in econotnio nationalism. If world trade is drinking away, 
it has been argued, let us at least keep our own country’s trade to 
ourselves and prevent foreign goods from coming. Export trade 
being doubtful and variable, each country has tri(^ U> conoentrate 
on the homo market. Tariffs have been put on or raised to keep 
out foreign goods, and they have sucoeeded in doing so. They 
have also succce<led in injuring international trade, for every 
country’s iAviS was a barrier to world trade. Europe and America 
and. to some extent, Asia arc full of these high tariff walls. Another 
result of the tariffs w*ss the increased cost of living, for the prices 
of food-stuff's and everything that was protected by the tarifTwent 
up. A tariff creates a national monopoly and prevents, or makes 
more difficult, competition from outside. Under a monopoly, 
prices arc bound to rise. The particular industry protected by the 
tariff may benefit, or rather its owners may benefit, by tbe pro> 
tection given to it, but this is largely at tbe cost of tbe people who 
buy the goods* as they have to pay higher prices. Tariffs thus 
bring some relief to oertain claases and they create vested interests, 
for the industries profiting by the tariffs wont to keep them. Thus 
in India the cloth industry is protocted very heavily offoinst Japan, 
This is very profitable to tbe Indian mill-owners, who could not 
otherwise compete with Japan, and who con thus choree higher 
prices. Tbe sugar izMlustry is also protected here, with Uie rmlt 
that large numbBrs of sugar factories have grown up all over India 
and especially in the United Provinces and Bihar. A vested 
interest is thus created, and if the sugar duties were removed, this 
interest would suffer and many of tbe new sugar mills might ooUapae. 

Two kinds of monopolies increased: external monopolies as 
between nations helped by tariffs, and internal monopolies, large 
concerns swallowing up smaller ones. Of course the growth of 
monopolies was no new process. It hod bean place for 

many years past, even before the World War. This become swifter 
now, Tariffs also had been ftmettoning in many countries. 

3 ^ land was the one big country ^at bad so for relied on free trade 
done without tariffs. But now she hod to break her old tradi¬ 
tion and fall into line with other couniriee by imposing tariff duties- 
Theee brought some immediate relief to some of her industriee. 

All this, though it brought local and temporary relief, really 
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made matters worse in the world as a whole. Not only did it 
further lessen international trade, but it maintained and increased 
the unequal distribution of wealth. It led to oontinuous friotiou 
between riyal nations, each raising its tariffs against the other- 
tariff wars, as they are called. As the world markets became 
fewer and more and more protected, the struggle for them grew 
harder, and employers began to press for wa^-cuts for their workers, 
BO that they might be able to compete with other countries. And 
so the depreesion grew and the ranks of the unemployed swelled. 
Every wage-out reduced the purchasing power of the workers. 
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THE STRUGGLE OF AMERICA AND ENGLAND 

FOR LEADERSHIP 


July 25, 1G33 

I HATS told you of the shrinkage of international trade during the 
depression till only a third of it has remained. DomeRtiu trade also 
lessened because of the decreasing buying power of the people. 
Unemployment went on increasing, and the support of these millions 
of unemployed workers became a great bimen on the various 
gOTommenti. In apito of high taxes, many governments found it 
almost imiMBsible to make both ends meet; their revenue went 
down; their expenditure, in spite of economy and salary*outs, 
remained high. For the greater part of this expenditure was tied 
up with sumicB and navies and the air force, and with the payment 
01 debts, internal as well as external. There were deficits in the 
national budgets—that b, expenditure exceeded income. These 
deficits, which could only be made good bv borrowing more money 
or diverting money from other reserve funds, weakened the financial 
position of the oountries concerned. 

At the same time large stooks of goods remained unsold because 
people did not have enough money to buy them, and in many 
instanoee these ** superfluous '* food-stuffs and other articles were 
actually destroyed, though people elsewhere were in sore need of 
them. The crisis and collapse were world-wide (excluding the Soviet 
Union), and yet the different nations failed to co-<mrate inter¬ 
nationally to end them. Each country has shifted mr itself, has 
tried to overreach the others, and even attempted to profit bv 
another's mbfortune. This individual and selfish action as well 
as the other partial remedies tried have only aggravated the situa¬ 
tion. Quite apart f^m this trade depression, but influencing it 
considerably, are two dominant facta or tendenciee in world affairs. 
One b the rivalry of the oapitaUst world with the Soviet Union; 
tbe other b Anglo-American rivalry. 

Tbe oapitalM crisb has weakened and impoverished all tbe 
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capitaJist oouatries azid, in a senae, has lessened the ohanoee of war. 
Eaoh coQQtry is busy putting ita own house in order» and baa no 
money for ^ventures. And yet, paradoxioaUy, this very cnsis 
has inoreaecd the war danger, for it is making nations ai^ their 
goverzunents desperate, and desperate people often seek a soiu« 
tion for their internal difficulties in war abroad. This is espeoiaUy 
so when a dictator or a small oligarchy is in power. Sooner than 
give up power he will plunge his country into war, and thus divert 
bis people's attention away from troubles at home. Thus a crusade 
against the Soviet Union and communism is always likely, as it 
might be koped that this will bring many of the capitalist countries 
t^etber. Tht Soviet Union, as 1 have told you, was not directly 
a&cted by the crisis of capitalism. Busy with its flve*year plans, 
it was intent on avoiding war at any cost. 

Rivalry between England and America was inevitable after the 
war. They are the two greatest world Powers, and each of them 
wants to dominate world affairs. England haf! unchallenged 
supremacy before the world war. The war made the United States 
the richest and most powerful nation, and naturally they wanted 
to take henceforth what they consider^ was tholr rightful position 
in the world—that is, the leading place. They were not going to 
permit England to boss everything in future. England herself 
fully realized that times bad changed, and she tried to adapt herself 
to them by seeking the friendsliip of America. She even went to 
the length of giving up her Japanese alliance to please America, 
and made other soothing advances. But Er^land was not prepared 
to give up her special interesta and position, and especially her 
financial leadership, as her greatness and empire were bound up 
with these. And it was precisely this financial leadership that 
A morlca wan ted. Friction between th o two countriee was inevitable. 
Behind soft words and pleasant phrases, the bankers of the two 
countries, backed by their governments, fought for this great prize, 
the world leadership in finance and industry. In this game America 
seemed to have most of the winning cards and trumps, but long 
exMrience and good play were on the side of England. 

The war debts added to the bitterness between the two Powers, 
and Americans were cursed in England for being Sbylooks after 
their pound of flesh. As a matter of fact the American debt was 
due from the British Government to private bankers who bad lent 
the money, or advanced credit, during war-time. The United 
States Government had merely guarantee it. It was thus not a 
question of the U.8. Oovemment wiping off the debt. If England 
were excused from paying it, the U.8. Government, who were the 
guarantors, would have to pay it. The American Congress saw no 
reason why they should undertake this additional liebility, especially 
in time of crisis. 

Thus the economic interests of England and America pulled in 
different ways, and the pull of economic interest is stronger than any 
Other pull. Thtn is so much in common between the two peoples, 
and yet there is this inevitable conflict, in which the strength and 
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resouroee of the Unitod Statoe are far mater. The conflict may 
reeult in aouter forma of Btruggic or, in the altematiTe, in a gradw 
but oontinuouB tranafer of England's epocial privilegee and dominatr 
ins position to the United States. To gire up a great deal that they 
riiMj to lose their ancient prestige as well as the profits of imperialist 
exploitation, to take a back pl^ in the world, dependent on the 
go^ will of America, is no pleasant thought to Englishmen, and 
they are not likely to submit without a struggle. This is the tragedy 
of England's present position. All the sources of her old etrengtb 
are drying up, and the future seems to point ineyitably to decline. 
But, used to cJorainion for generations, the English people are not 

E repared to accept this fate, and they are fighting, and will fight, 
rayely against it. 

I have pointed out to you two dominant riyalries in the world 
to-day, as they go to explain much that is happening. Thore are, 
of course, eyor so many riyalries; the whole capitalist and imperialist 
system is baaed on competition and riyalry. 

To go back to our account of the progress of eyents under the 
depression. The Rhineland was cvacuatM by the French in June 
19^, much to the relief of the Germans. But it had come too late 
to be accepted as a sign of good will, and the shadow of the depres¬ 
sion darkened ovorytliing. As trade conditions worsened money 
became scarcer with the debtors, and the payment of reparations 
and debts more dt IB cult, or eyon impossible. To get oyer the 
difficulty of paying, President Hoover had declared a moratorium 
for a year. Attempts were made to got the whole queetion of war 
debts reviewed, but the United States Congroas refUA<^ to reconsider 
it. The French Govemmoni were equally bard on the question of 
reparations from Germany. The British Government, being both 
creditor and debtor, were in favour of wiping off both reparations 
and debts, and having a clean slate. Each country thought in its 
own terms, with the result that there 'was no common action. About 
the middle of 1031 there was a financial collapse in Germany and 
bank failures. This lori to a crisis in England, who oould not meet 
her liabilities. The country was on the verge of financial collapse 
also. Under throat of this, the Labour Govemment was turned out 
by its own chief MacDonald, who now appeared as the head of a 
National Government which was dominated by oonservatives. 
But even this Narional Government could not save the pound. 
’ About that tine there was also a mutiny of the BritiBb eaiJors of 
the Atlantic Fleet on the question of wage-cuts. This neaoeful 
mutiny had a tremendous effect on Britain azKl Europe. Memories 
of the Russian Revolution and the mutinies of the sailors there came 
to people's minds and put the fear of a coining Bolshevism into them. 
The wtish capitalists decided to save their capital before any 
disaster came, and sent it in large quantities to foreign couotaries. 
Patriotism among wealthy people does not apparenuy stand the 
strain of a risk to money or vested interest. 

As British capital went abroad, the pound fell lower, and at last 
on September 29,1981, England had to abandon the gold standard-^ 
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that 10 , in order to save her gold, to separate the poo&d from gold. 
Heooeforth no one who had pounds sterling could claim to be paid 
in gold, as he could before. 

This deraluatioD of the pound was a truiuendous eveDt from the 
point of view of the British Empire and England's world position. 
It meant the abandonment, at least for the time being, of the 
financial loadorsbip which had made London the centre and capital 
of the world in inonoy matters. To prceen*e this England had 
reverted to the gold standard in 1925, even at the cost of loss to her 
industry, and had faced unemployment, coal strike, etc. But all 
this bad been of no avail, and the pound was forced away from gold 
by the actions of other countries. This sermod to mark the begin¬ 
ning of the end of the British Empire, and so it was interpreted the 
world over. The date, September 23,1031. became quite important 
as fixing this bistorio event. 

But England was a tough fig) dor, and bad still a dependent and 
helpless cm|nru to draw upon. She recovered from the crisis largely 
by drawing out gol<l irotu India and l^^.v'pt, two countries under h^ 
full control. Her industries bcno6tcfl by the fall of the pound, as 
she could sell her goods cheaper abroad. It was a remarkable 
recovery. 

Tike question of reparations and war <]obts still remained. It was 
obvious that Germany could not pay reparations, and indeed she 
formally refused to do bo. At last, at a conference held in Lausanne 
in 1932, reparations were rcduco<l to a notnirutl figure in the hope and 
expectation that the United States would reduce debts siwarly 
also. But the U.8. Government refused to mix up debts wiui 
reparatioas or to write off the former. This upset apple-cart 
again, and people in Europe w*ore very angry with America. 

The time for payment of the instalments due to the United States 
came in December 1932, and America ineistetl on them despite 
elocjucnt pleading on behalf of England, France, etc. After a pwt 
dual of argument, England paid up, but said it was for the last time. 
France and some other eountriee refused to pay and defaulted. 
No fresh eettlemcnt followed this, and last month, in June 1933, 
the payment of the next instalment of the debt became due. France 
again refused to pay; America was, however, generous to England 
Mid aooeptod a token payment of a small sun, leaving the larger 
question to be decided later. ^ 

In this connection, when great and rich capitalist Powers like 
England and France are trying to get out of ibt debts they owe, 
according to their own standee and system, it is interesting to 
think of the Soviet repudiation of debts which has been so strongly 
condemned by them. In India also a cry of pious horror goes up 
from sovermnent circles when it is enggOAted, as has been done on 
behalf of the Congress, that ui impartial tribunal should consider 

^ Daring the next 8ve yean, from 19S3 te 103S, no further payment of 
debt to the Uoitod 3caloe was made by England or Pranoe. Not even token 
naymenU were made. It seem* to be taken for granted that the debt oaa be 
Ignored and will not be paid. 
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the whole queRtioo of Jodiar’s debt to Engi&nd. A almiler question 
of the payment of a nation’a UabiliUes baa led to eerious friction 
between Ireland and England, and to a trade war between them 
which ia still going on. 

I have repeatedly refoited above to England's financial leadership 
and America's fight for it, and to banking crises, and to the collapse 
financially of various countries. What does all this jargon mean t 
You may well ask, for 1 doubt if yon understand it. Perhaps the 
subject does not interest you. Bui now that 1 have said so much 
about it, 1 feel I ought to try to explain it more fully. Whether we 
are interested or not, we are vastly inlluenoed, both nationally and 
individually, by these financial happenings, and it is as well to 
understand something that moulds our present and future. Many 
people look upon the financial system of the capitalist world witik 
awe and rovcrencc, so iniproesed are they by its mysterious workings. 
It seems to them too intricate and delicate and complicated for them 
even to try to understand it, an<l so they leave it to experts and 
bankers and the like. It is undoubtedly intricate and complicated, 
and to be complicated in not neceawily a virtue in anything, but 
still we must have some idea of it if wc are to understand our present 
world. I am not going to try to explain the w*ho)e system to you. 
That is more than 1 can do, for I am no expert at it, and am just 
a learner. I shall just tell you a few facts, which I hope will help 
you to follow intelligently some of the world happenings and the 
news that wo see in the papers. I shall probably have to repeat 
much that I Lave already said, but you will dot mind that if it helps 
to make you undoretand. l^mcrobcT that this is the capitabst 
system, with its private cotnpaniee with sliares, ite private banks, 
and stock exchanges where shares are bought and sold. In the 
Soviet Union the financial and industrial system is quite difieront. 
There are no such companies or private banks or stock exchanges 
there; almost everything is owned and controlled by the State, 
and foreign trade is easentially barter. 

You know that within each country business is carried on almost 
entirely by means of cheques and, to a lesser extent, bank-notes; 
^Id and silver are seldom used except for petty purchases (gold 
indeed is hardly obtainable). This paper money represents credit, 
and it serves the purpose of hard ca^ so long as people have oonfi- 
denoe in the banks or the government of the country issuing the 
currency notes. But this paper money is no good in making pay¬ 
ments from one oountry to anothw, as each country has ita own 
national ouirenoy. The basis of intemationaJ payments is therefore 
gold, which has an intrinsic value as a rare metaJ, either gold coins 
or unootned gold (bullion it is called in the mass) being xaed. But 
if the actual gold had to be used for every payment from one country 
to another, it would be a tremendous nuisance, and intemational 
trade could hardly develop. Beaidee, the amount of actual gold 
available in the world would limit the amount or value of inter* 
national trade, for when this limit was reached, there being no more 
gold available for payments, no further foreign trade transactions 
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could take place till eome of the gold was released and brought 
back. 

But this IB Dot so. In 1929 the total gold money in the world was 
eleyen thousand million doUara. In the same year the total yalue 
of gooda sent from one country to another was thirty •two thousand 
million dollars; there were also foreign loans amounting to four 
thousand million; and other foreign payments»like tourist expendi¬ 
ture, freight charges, money sent home by emigrants, etc., also 
amounting to about four thousand miUion. Thus the total inter¬ 
national payments amounted to about forty thousand million 
dollars, which ia nearly four times the total amount of gold money. 

How were foreign payments made then ? Obviously all of them 
could not be made in gold. Usually they were made in a kind of 
auxiliary money, or cr^it papers like cheques or bills of exchange, 
which morchants sent abroaa in acknowledgment of their debts. 
This business was done through the medium ol banks doing exchange 
business. The exchange ba^ would bo in touch with buyers and 
sellers in different countries and would adjust its payments and 
receipts through the bills of exchange rccciyed by it. If tho bank 
ran short of bills of exchange at an^ moment, it could make pay¬ 
ments by means of well-known secunties, such as government bonds 
or loans or shares in international companies. These shares could 
be sold or transfentd by a telegraphic message, and so payment 
could be made at the other end immediately. 

Thus actual payments in international trade are made through 
the medium of the central exchange banks by means of commercial 
paper (bills of exchange, etc.) and financial paper (scouritios, etc.). 
These batiks must keep a big supply of both these kinds of paper, 
bills of exchange and securities, to meet the day-to-day neids of 
business. They publish weekly lists showing bow much gold and 
such foreign paper they have got. Ordinarily gold will never be 
sent abro^ for payment abroad. But whenever it so happens 
that it is actually cheaper to send gold abroad than to make payment 
in any other way, then the banker will send ^Id metal. 

In the gold*standard countries the value of the national ourroncy 
was fixed in terms of gold, and any one could demand payment in 
gold. These currencies therefore were practically fixed and inter¬ 
changeable, as they could be converted into gold. The only possible 
variation was the cost of sending the gold metal from one country 
to another, for if the price in his own country was higher, a business 
man could easily get the rold from another country. This was the 
gold-standard system. Under this system different national cur¬ 
rencies were stable, and international trade grew up in the nine¬ 
teenth century, right up to Uie W^ld War. This system has 
broken down to-day, and, in consequence, money has behaved 
strangely, and most national ourrenciew are unstable. 

The exports of a coun^ roughly balance its imports. In other 
words, a oountry pays for ^e goods it receives by the goods it sends 
abroad. But tUs is not quite true, and often there is a small balance 
either way, when the imports are greater in value than the exports; 
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tUs is called an adverse WlaQoe and the country has to make an 
extra payment to settle accounts. 

The stream of goods moving between the diSTorent oountries is 
by no means a regular one. it changes frequently and there are 
ups and downs, and as this varies, the demaw for and supply of 
bills of exchange also vary. It often happens that a oounuy baa 
plenty of bills of exchange of a kind that it does not need at the 
time, and not enough of another kind that it needs. Thus France 
may have more than enough bills of exchange in German marks 
in Oermany, but not enough to settle accounts in dollars with 
America. !^ance would then want to sell the former and buy 
instead bills in dollars on the United States. To be able to do this 
there must be a central market for bills of exchange where these 
international exchanges can take place. Such a market can only 
exist in a country wMch has throe qualihcations : 

1. Its foreign trade must be widenproad and of a varied kind, so 
that it has an abundant stipply of bills of exchange of all kinds. 

2. Securities of every kind must be available thcre^tbat is, it 
must be the greatest market for capital. 

8. It must also bo the greatest market for gold, so that in case 
both bills of exchange and securitios are locking, gold may be easily 
procurable. 

Right through the niucte<mUi century, England was the only 
country which satisfied those three conditions. Being first in the 
field in industry and having a largo empire as a monopoly area, she 
developed the biggest volume of foreign trade in the world. To 
her growing industry slie sacrificed her agriculture. Her ships 
oani^ merchandise and bills of exchange from every port. Because 
of this great industrial development, she natunUIy became the 
greatest market for capital and accumulated all kinds of foreign 
securities. Another factor that hel]>ed her was the presence of 
two-thirds of the gold supply of the world within the British Empire 
•—in South Africa, Australia, Cana<la, and India. These gold mines 
found a ready market in London, where the Bank of England bought 
all the gold they produced at a fixed price. 

Thus the City of London became we central market for bills of 
exchange, securities, and gold. It became tlie finan(!ial capital of 
the world, and every government or banker who wanted to settle an 
account abroad and could not find the means to do so in his own 
country came to London, wbero be found every kind of commercial 
and financial paper as well as gold. The pound sterling became the 
solid symbol of commerce. If Denmark or Sweden wanted to 
buy something from South America, the contract was made out 
pounds sterling although the goods never came to London. 

This was a tremendously profitable businoss for England, for the 
whole world paid some tribute to her for this service. There were 
the direct profits; and then foreign business houses kept baloimes 
or receipts on deposit in English banks with a view to future pay¬ 
ments. These deposits were profitably lent out by these banks to 
other clients for short period. The English banka also got to 
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know all about the business of foreign industrialists. From the 
bills of exchange that passed through their hands they found out 
the prices charged by German or other foreign business men, and 
even the names of their clients in foreign oountries. This informa¬ 
tion was very useful to British industry, for it enabled it to out out 
its foreign competitors. 

To inorease and strengthen this international business, English 
banks opened branches and agencies all over the world. Aptft 
from helping to bring foreign countries under the inducnce of British 
industry, these banks performed another very useful service from 
the British point of view. They made inqnirieH and kept records 
about all the well-known local firms and businesHee. So that when 
Huch a local firm issued a bill of exchange, the British bank or agent 
on the spot knew the worth of this bill, and could guarantee it if be 
thought it safe. This was called ** accepting it, as the bank 
wrote accepted " on it. As soon m tbo bank assumed responsi¬ 
bility for it, the bill could easily be sold or transferred, os it li^ the 
bank’s reputation behind it. Without such a guarantee or accept¬ 
ance the bill of exchange of an unknown foreign firm would not find 
any buyers in a distant market like London or olsewbore, as no one 
would know the firm. The liaok uicepting the bill took a risk in 
doing so, but it did so after full inquiry through its branch of&oes on 
the spot. In this way this system of acoeptanoes " helped to 
facilitate the tmunfer of hiils of exchange and business generally, 
and at tho same time tightened the grip of the City of loadon on 
world trade. No other country was in a position to do this acoept- 
anoe work on a large enough scale, as none liad many branches abroad. 

Thus, for over 100 years London was the financial and ooonomio 
capital of the world, and all the strings of international finance and 
tr^e passed through her hands. Money was abundant there, and, 
because of this, could be had on cheaper terms. This attracted all 
bankers there. To tho Govomor of tho Bank of England came all 
the information about trade and finance from the four corners of 
the world, and, by a glance at his books snd papers, he could tell 
what the economic condition of any country was. Indeed, be 
sometimee knew more about it than the government of that county. 
And by little dodges of buying or selling securitiee in which a foreign 
government was interest^, or by the way short-term loans were 
given, presaure could be brought to bear on iho political policy of this 
lorei^ government. High Finance, as thin was callra, was, and 
still IB, one of the moet enective of the methods of coercion of the 
imperialist Powers. 

Such was the state of affairs before the World War. The City of 
London was the seat and symbol of the power and prosperity of the 
British Empire. The war brought many changes and upeet the old 
order. It brought a great victory, but a vlctoiy which cost London 
and England dear. 

What happened after the war I shall tell you in my next letter. 
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THE DOLLAR, THE POUND, AND THE RUPEE 

July 27,1033 

Th£ World Wax cat up the world into three parts; the two warring 
parts and the neutral oouoUiea. No trade or other contracts were 
left betw'een the rival warring areas, except the secret traffic of 
spying on each other. International trade waa, of course, wholly 
upset. Owing to their command of the seas, the Allies couJd carry 
on some trade with neutral countries and colonies, but even this was 
greatly restricted by the German submarmo campaign. 

All the resources of the warring countries wont into the war. and 
huge sums were spent. For nearly a year and a half England and 
France financed tueir poorer allios, both of them borrowing money 
from thoir own people as well as running up bills lu America. Then 
France was exhausted and could not help others. England carried 
on the burden for another year and a <juarter, and in its turn became 
exhausted in March 1917, when it wan unable to meet a payment of 
£50,000,000 due to the United States. Fortunately for England 
and France and their Allies, Aruorica entered the war on their side 
at this critical moment, when no one else had any financial resources 
left. From then onwards till the end of the war, the United States 
supplied the funds for the war to all their Allies. They raised 

f irooigious auras from thoir own people in “ Liberty ” end “ Victory 
cans, and spent these lavishly themselves and lent them to the 
Allies. The result was, as I have told you, that when the war 
ended, the United States wore the world's money-lenders, to whom 
all the nations owed money. When the war began, the American 
Government owed Europe five thousand million dollars; wlien the 
war ended Europe owed America ten thousand million dollars. 

lliiB was not the only financial gain of America during the war. 
American foreign trade had mown at the expense of English and 
German trade, and now equalled British trade. The Unit^ States 
had also accumulated two-thirds of the world's gold, and an enormous 
amount of foreign government stocks and bonds. 

The United States were thus in an overpower^ financial position. 
They could reduce any of their debtor countries to bankruptcy by 
simply demanding payment of their debts. It was natursl there¬ 
fore that they should envy London's old position of financial world 
capital and desire it for themselves. They wanted New York, the 
rionest city in the world, to take the place of London. Thus began 
a fierce strugsle between the bankers and financiers of New York 
and Loodonroacked by their governments. 

Pressure from America show the English pound. The Bank of 
England was unable to deliver gold on its currency, and the pound 
string (which was thus off the gold standard) b^an to vaiw and 
fall. The French franc also fell. In an unstable world only the 
American dollar seemed to be firm as a rock. 
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Oae would have thought that under circuxnBtances the 

money huainess and sold would have turned aWay from London 
and TOne to New York. But, strange to say, thin did not happen, 
and foreign bills of exchange and the gold from the minaa still went 
to London. This was not because people preferred the pound to 
the dollar, but because dollars were not easily available. 

You will remember my telling you of the system of '' accept¬ 
ances " which the British hAn][» worked all over the world through 
branches and agencies. The American banks had no such branebea 
or foreign agencies, and so they had no means at their dispo^ of 
getting the foreign bills of exchange by acceptingthem, and 
natur^y the bilJB drifted to London through the British banks. 
Coming up against this dilBculty, American bankers immediately 
set about opening branches and agencies in foreign countries, and 
hne building grow up in many places. But there was yet another 
diffioulty. The work of acceptances could only be done by a 
trained personnel who had full information about local conditions 
and local business. British banks bad built up their service in 
100 years of growth, and it was not easy to catch them up in this 
respect quickly. 

The Americans then combined with some French, Swiss, and Dutch 
banks against London, but with no great success. France, although 
a very rich countr)* exporting a groat deal of capital abroad, had 
never paid attention to organizing a traffic in foreign bills of ex- 
change. So the tussle between New York and the city of London 
went on, and on the whole the latter was not affected. In 11124 a 
new factor in favour of New York appeared. The German mark 
was stabilized after the great infiation was over, and Gorman capital 
which had run away to Switzerland and Holland during the inflation 
(capital always rune away in times of risk or danger!) returned to 
Oeraan banks. The addition of Oemany now to the American 
financial bloc made a great deal of differotico to London. For now 
vast numbers of American bills of exchange could bo exchanged 
for European bills of exchange without reference to London. And 
London bad still an unstable currency-—that is, the pound had no 
fixed gold value; it was off tho gold standard. 

liie financiers of the City of London were now alarmed. They 
saw all the good business in international exchan^ going over to 
New York and its European allies, and London having only the 
leavings. The first thing to be done to prevent this happening was 
to fix up the pound again in relation to gold-—that is, to stabilize 
it. This would again attract good exchange business. So in 1925 
the pound was stabilized at the old level, ^is was a great triumph 
for English bankers and creditors, for a more v^uable pound 
meant a bigger income for U)em. It was bad for English industry, 
as it raised the prices of English goods abroad, and industrialists 
found great difficulty in competing with America, Germany, and 
other industrial countries osx the foreign market. But England 
deliberately sacrificed to some extent her industry to her banking 
system, or rather to her financial supremacy in the world exchange 
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market. The prcetige of the pouQd went up, but you will remember 
that thia was followed in Englaod by domeatio troubles due partly 
to the blow to industry. There waa unemployment and the long- 
drawn-out Coal-Strike and the General Strike. 

The pound wae stabilized, but this was not enough. The British 
Government owed an enormous sum of money to America, which 
was a tioating debt and could bo demanded back at almost any time. 
By making such a demand the United States could put England in a 
very difficult position and force the pound down again. So the 
leading British statesmen (among them Stanly Baldwin) ruabod to 
New York to come to terms with America about the repayment of 
the war debt in instalments (*' funding this process is called). 
All the European countries were America's debtors, and the proper 
oouroe for them would have been to consult together and t^n 
approach the United States for the beet terms that they could get. 
But the British Government were so anxious to save tbo pound and 
keep London's financial leadenhip that they had no time to consult 
France or Italy and wanted some arrangement with America quickly 
and at any cost. They got the arrangement, but at a heavy cost, 
and they agreed to the severe oonditionK laid down by the United 
States Government. Subsequently France and Italy got far better 
terms from the United States for tbeir debts. 

These strenuous efforts and sacrifices saved the ])ound and the 
City of London, but the struggle with New York continued in all 
the world markets. Having an abundance of money, New York 
offered long-term loans at low interest, and many countries which 
used to borrow in the London money market (includinff Canada, 
South Africa and Australia) were thus enticed away to New York. 
London could not compete in these loug-term loans with New York, 
and it thereupon tried giving abort-torm loans to the banks of 
Central Europe. In short-term loans the banker's experience and 
pfMtigo count for more, and this was in favour of London. So 
London banks established close relations with Viennese banks 
and through them with the banks in central and south-eastern 
Europe (the Danube and Balkan areas). New York also continued 
to do some business there. 

This was a period of frenzied finance when, partly because of the 
competition of London and New York, money poured into Europe, 
and millionaires and multi-millionaires cropped up with amazing 
rapidity. The way things were done was simple. Some enter¬ 
prising person would get a concession in one of these countries to 
Duild railways or other public works, ot a monopoly like that of the 
manufacture and sale ot matebee. A compuy would be formed to 
hold this concession or monopoly, and tua would issue stock or 
shares- On the basis of this stock or shares the big banks in New 
York or London would give adTonoes. Financiers would thus 
borrow money in dollars in New York at 2 per cent, and then lend 
this in Berlin at 6 per cent, and in Vienna at 8 per cent. By this 
clever shifting about of other people's money these financiers became 
very wealthy. One of the most famous of Uiem was Ivan Kreugar, 
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a Swede who was known aa the Match King because of bis monopoly 
in matohee. Kreugar bad tremendous prestige at one time, but it 
was later prored that he was a thorough mud and that he embezzled 
huge sums of money. He oommitt^ suicide when lie was on the 
point of bein^ found out. Several other famous financiers of the 
time also got into trouble because of their shady methods. 

This Anglo-American competition in central and eastern Europe 
did one good. The money that was poured in contributed greatly 
to the revival of Europe during tlio years before the dopresuon 
beean in 1929. 

Meanwhile France hud had an infiation in 1926 and 1927, and the 
franc had fallen greatly in value. Frenchmen with money—and 
every French petty 6aiirgeois has bis savings—sent their money 
abroad for fear of losing it oa the franc fell. They bought a vast 
quantity of foreign securities and foreign bills of exchange. In 
1927 the franc was stabilized again and fixed in relation to gold, 
but at about one-fifth of its previous value. The French boTdetv 
of foreign securities were now all keen on changirw them for some* 
thing in francs. They bad done a good stroke of business, for now 
they wore getting five times as many francs as thev possessed 
originally, and thus they had not suffered at all from the inflation, 
as tb^ would have done if they bad stuck to francs right through. 
The F^rencb OoveriuBent dooidod to profit by the oocasion, and it 
bought up aU such foreign bills of exchange or securities, giving 
instead freshly printed bills in francs. Thus the French Glovern- 
ment suddenly became very wealthy in the possession of these 
foreign bills and securities—in fact, it j) 08 eeesod at that time the 
greatest number of them. It had no desire or sufficient qualification 
to become a competitor with England and America for financial 
leadership. But it was in a position to influence both. 

The French are a cautious people, and so is thoir government. 
They prefer sm^ profits and safety to the chance of big profits with 
the risk of losing even what they have. 8o, cautiously, the French 
Government lent out its superfluous money to good Arms in London 
at a low rate of interest. Thus they would ordy charge the British 
bank 2 per cent, interest; the British would pa^ on the money at 
ff or 6 per cent, to German banks, who in their turn would advance 
it to Vienna at 8 or 9 per cent., and finally the money might reach 
Hungary or the Balkans at 12 per cent! The rate of interest in¬ 
creased with the risk, but the Bank of Franco preferred to face no 
risk and to deal with safe British banks. In this way France kept a 
Terv large sum of money (conristing of the foreign sterling bills of 
exchange it bad bought up) in London, and this helped London in 
its fight against New York. 

Meanwhile the trade crisis and depression had been growing and 
agricultural nricee falling. Wheat prices fell so long in the autumn 
01 1930 that Danks in eastern Europe could not realize moneys from 
th^ debtors, and so could not pay back the money they had 
borrowed in pounds and dollars in Vienna. This led to a banking 
crisis in Vienna, and the greatest Viennese bank, the CredluAnstaH, 
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faUed and collapsed. This again shook up the German banks, and 
a collapse of the mark seem^ to be immineut. This would have 
meant danger to Amoricao and British capital in Germany, and it 
was to avoid this that President Hoover proclaimed a moratorium 
on debts and reparations. To have insist^ on payment of repara¬ 
tions then would have meant the complete financial collapse of 
Germany. As it happened, even this was not enough, and Germany 
could not even pay her private debts to other countries and a 
moratorium for these bad abo to be given her. 

This meant that plenty of English money, which bad been given 
in short-term loans to Gmnany, was locked up there—" frozen as 
it is called. The position of the London barmers became difficult, 
as they had to meet their liabilities, and they had been counting on 
getting their money from Germany. France and America came to 
their help by lendiikg £130,000,000, but this came too late. Panic 
spread in London financial circles, and when such a panic occurs 
everybody wants to take out bb money. The £130,000,000 vanished 
quickly. You must remember that the pound was on the gold 
standard, and anyone who had storling could demand gold. 

The British Government, which was a Labour Government at 
the time, wanted to borrow more money, and anxiously asked New 
York and Paris bankers for it. It appears that they agreed to help 
subject to certain conditions, one of tbose being that tbo British 
Govomment must economixe in labour matters, in social sorvices, 
etc., and pQrha})B wage-cuts were abo suggested. Thb was inter¬ 
ference by foreign bankers in Britain's domestic affairs. The 
situation wan exploited against tho Labour Government, and 
Ramsay MacDonald, the Prime Minister and head of that govern¬ 
ment. botrayed it and hb own party, and formed another govern¬ 
ment with the support chiefly of the Conservatives. This was called 
the National Government*' formed to moet tho crisis. This 
action of Ramsay MacDonald is one of the most remarkable instances 
of desertion in the history of the European labour movement. 

The National Government had come in to save the pound. It 
flot tho promised loan from France and America, but even with its 
oelp it could not save the pound. On September 23, 1931, the 
government was forced to abandon the gold standard and the pound 
again became unstable currency. The pound fell rapidly and was 
worth only about 14s. in gold—that b, roughly two-thirds of its 
former value. 

This was the event and the date which produced a great impression 
in the world. It was looked upon by Europe as a sign of 
the ararcaching disruption of the British Empire, for it meant the 
end of Londona domination of the world money market. These 
expectations or wishes (for there is little love for tbe British Empire 
in Europe or America, not to mention Asia) proved somewhat 
premature. 

The fall of the pound shook up tbe currencies of many countries 
whioh had kept atorling paper money as if it were gold, because it 
could be changed for gold at any time. Now that sterling could 
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not be chftond for sold and bad fallen 30 per cent, in value, the 
currencies of some of these other oountries fell also, and they were 
dra»ed down by England to abandon the gold stai^ard. 

France was now in a strong position; its cautious policy had 

K id. While America, and even more so England, had their credits 
«en in Germany and were in need of money, ^ance had plenty 
of money in foreign bills as well as in gold francs. Both the American 
and British governments made love to France and tried hard to 
induce her to side with each against the other. But Prance, over« 
cautious, refused to fail in with either scheme, and so lot the chance 
of bareaining go by. 

In England there was a General Election for Parliament at the 
end of 1931, and this resulted in an overwhelming victory for the 
National Government", in reality for the Conservative Party. 
The Labour Party was almost w*ip^ out. Frightened by Btoriea 
that Labour might conilscate their capital, and perhaps also terrified 
by the short-lived mutiny of the British sailors of the Atlantic Fleet 
over wage reductions, the British bourgeoisie flocked to the Con¬ 
servative National Government. 

In spite of cri8i.s and danger, after the fall of tlie pound, the three 
leading nations, America, Britain, and France, or their bankers, 
could not co-operate together. Each played a lone hand, hoping 
to bettor its own position at the cost of the others. Instead of 
hghting for Rnanciid leadcrKhip, they could have joined together to 
form a joint intoniatioiial exchange market. But each preferred 
to go its own way. The Bank of England sot out to recover for 
London its lost* position and, to the world's astonishment, it suc¬ 
ceeded to a large extent in doing so, although the pound was still 
off sold. 

when England went off the gold standard, the official banks of 
other countries (theme banks are called central banks) sold off the 
sterling bills of exchange that they possessed to get gold instead. 
They had kept the sterling bills so far because they were at anv 
time changeable into gold, and could thus be counted as gold. 
When large numbers of these bills were sold suddenly, the value of 
the pound foil rapidly by 30 per cent. This fall in value induced 
debtors (including some governments and big businesses) who owed 
their debts in sterling to pay up in gold, as they had to pay 30 per 
cent, lees now. A good deal of gold thus came into England. 

But the real flow of gold to England was from India and Egypt. 
These poor and depehdent oountries were made to come to rich 
England's assistance, and their bidden resources wore utilized to 
strengthen England's financial position. They had not much say 
in the matter; their desire or interests oounU^ for little in face of 
England's need. 

The story of the poor rupee in India is a long and sad one from 
India’s point of view, it has been made to obaoge about in value 
repoateoly to serve the interests of the British Government and 
British fi^nciers. 1 am not going into these currenov matters here, 
except to tell you that the post-war activities of the witisb Govern- 
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mQnt iu India in regard to curreooy matters cost India vast sums of 
money. Then in 1927 a great controversy arose in India about tbe 
fixing of the value of the rupee in relation to the pound sterling and 
gold (tiie pound was then on the gold standard). Tlua was oallecl 
the ratio controversy because the government wanted to fix 
tbe value at one shilling and sixpence and Indian opinion almcMt 
unanimously wanted it fixed at one shilling and fourpence. The 
question was the old one of giving a higher v^ue to monoy, and thus 
profiting bankers and creditors and holders of money and encourag¬ 
ing foreign importe, or a lower value and leasening the burden on 
debtors and encouraging home industries and exports. Tbe 
government, of course, its way in spite of Indian opinion, and 
one and six was fixed as the gold rupee value. There was thus, in 
the opinion of many, a slight deflation, an over •valuation of the 
rupee. Only England had gone in for doflatiun, when bringing the 
pound on the gold standatt] in Hl2r>, and thia was, as wo have seen, 
to retain her niiancial leadership of the world, for which she was 
prepared to sacrifice much. France, Germany, and other countries 
proforrod intiation to ease their economic aituation. 

Thia higher value of the rupee meant an increased value of tbe 
BritUh capital investod in India. It also meant a burden on Indian 
industry, as the prices of Indian goods went up slightly. Above all, 
it meant an added burden on all the peasants and landowners w ho 
wore indebted to the moneylender, for, as tbe value of money went 
up, tbe value of these debts also wont up. Tbe dificronee betw'een 
eigiiteon pence and sixteen ponoe^that is twopouce—represehted a 
rise of 12} per cent. Suppose the agricultural indebtedness of 
India is 10,000 million rupees; a 121 per cent, addition to it means 
an addition of the enormous sum of 12^ million rupees. 

Id terms of money, of oourse, the debts remained tbe same as 
before. But in terms of prices of agricultural produce the debts 
went up. The real value of money is what it will buy, so much 
wheat, or clothes, or other articles or commodities. This value 
adjusts itself if allowed to do so. A fall in the buying power of 
money results in a fall in currency. To fix an artificially higher 
value is to give it an artificial buying power which it does not r^ly 
possess. Thus the peasant found that more of his income now went 
to the payment of his debts and interest on them, and he had less 
left over. In this way tbe one and six ratio added to the depression 
in India. 

When the pound sterling was forced off gold in September 1931, 
the rupee also went off, but it was kept tied to the pound. Thus tbe 
one and six ratio remained, but this now represented a smaUer 
amount of gold. The rupee was kept linked to storling so that 
British capital might not suffer in India, for if tbe rupee had been 
left to itself, it might have fallen lower, and thus caused loss to star* 
ling capital. As it was, loss was only caused to non-British foreigD 
capital in India—American, Japaneee, eto., because of the lesser 
gold value. Another great advantage to England in having tbe 
rupee linked with tbe pound was that this enabled bar to pay for 
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raw roaterial purchased for her induatnes in British ourrencj. The 
bigger tho sterling ares, the better for the pound. 

As the rupee fell in value with the pound, the internal price of 
gold naturally wont up^that is, gold could fetch more rupees, 
^e mat hE^sbios and privation in the country induced people 
to sell whatever gold they possessed in the shape of omamenta, etc., 
to (pt more rupees for it in order to pay their debts. So gold flowed 
in innumerable tiny streamlets from all over the country to the 
banks, and the banks made a pro^i by selling it on tho London 
marked. In this way Indian gold flowra oontinuously to England 
and a vast quantity was sent. The process still continues. It ia 
this gold, as well as the gold that came from Egypt, that saved the 
situation for the Bank of England and British o^nce, and enabled 
them to pay back the money borrowed in September 1931 from 
America and France. 

Now, it is a strange fact that wliile eveiy country in the world, 
including the richest oountries, is trying bard to keep its own ^Id 
and to to it, India is doing the very opposite. Tlie Amerioan 
and French governments have hoarded up a huge amount of gold 
in their bank vaults. It has been a strange process of digging out 
the gold from the mine only to bury it again deep dowm in the 
underground bank vaults. Many countries, including British 
Dominions, have declared embargoes on gold^that is. no one is 
permitted to take it out of the country. England went off 
the gold standard to preserve her gold. But not so India, because 
India’s flnanuial policy is governed in tho interests of EngUind. 

There is often talk of gold and silver hoarding in India, and to 
some extent, among the handful of the rich, this is oorreot. But 
the masses are far too poor to hoard anything. The better«claaa 
peasantry have a few odd ornaments which represent their ” hoard 
They have no banking facilities. Those petty ornaments and re* 
serves of gold in India have been drawn away by the depression 
and the rise in the price of gold. A national government would 
have kept this gold in the oountiy as a reserve, as gold is the only 
recognized international medium of payment. 

To go back to our story of the pound’s struggle with the dollar. 
By these methods and other clever devices, which I need not men* 
Uon here, the Bank of England streng^ened its position greatly. 
Early in 1932 it had a bit of luck, as there was a banking crisis in 
the tjnit^ States owing to American money also be^ frozen in 
Germany. During this crisis many Americans sold their dollars and 
bought sterling bonds. Thus tho British Government got plenty of 
foreign bills ot exchange in dollars, which it then presented in New 
York to the government baz^ there and took gold instead. The 
dollar being on the gold standard, anyone could demud gold for it. 
In way the British gold reserve mounted up without any 
mishap or wther decline of the pound, whiob remained unstable 
and off gold. With plenty of foreign bills of exchange and securities 
also, the City of LoMon became again the great oentral maricet of 
intemtiow exchange. New York was defeated for the time bmng, 
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chiefly becanse of ito great bankiBg criBis^ in whiob» as 1 have told 
yoQ in an earlier letter, thousands of small banks perished. 


188 

THE CAPITALIST WORLD FAILS TO PULL 

TOGETHER 


July 28, 1933 

What a lor^ story of financial rivalry and manesuvrin^ I have 
told ^u, and lam atraid you will not thank me for it 1 It is such a 
tangled web of international intrigue that it is no easy matter to 
unravel it or, having entered it, to get out of it. 1 have only triod 
to pve you the barest glimpse of what appears more or less on the 
surface, and much of what happens never sees the surface or the light 
of day. 

In the modem world the banker's and financier's part is a tremen* 
dous one. EveTi the days of the lords of industry are post; it is the 
big banker who controls industry, agriculture, railways, and the 
transport system, indeed, to some extent everything, including the 
government. For as industry and trade have advanced they have 
required ever-increasinR sums, and the banks have supplied them. 
Much of the world's wo^ is now done on credit, and it is tiie big bank 
that enlarm or restricts and controls credit. The industrialist and 
the agricuTturist both have to go to the bank for loans of money to 
carry on work. Mot only is ibis lending business a profitable one 
for the bankers, but it increases their control naduaUy over industry 
and agriculture. By refusing to lend or by demanding their money 
back at a critical moment, they can upset the borrower's business or 
force him to agree to any terms. This applies both within a country 
and in the int^national sphere, for the big central banks lend money 
to the governments of different countries, and thus exercise pressure 
on them. Now York bankers in this way control many of the govern* 
ments of Central and South America. 

A remarkable feature of these big banks is that they prosper both 
in good times and bad. In good times they share in the general 
prosperity of businees, and money rolls in, an<I is lent out by them at 
profitable rates. In bad times of depression and crises they hold 
tight to money and do not risk it (and thus add to the depression for 
without credit it is difficult to run many busineeees), but they profit 
in another way. Prices of everythingfall—of land, factories, etc.— 
and many industries go bankrupt. Th9 bank thereupon comes and 
buys everything up ^eap t It is thus to the bankers' interest to 
have cycles of prosperity and depression. 

In the present great depression the big banks have continued to do 
well and nave paid good dividends. It is true that thousands of 
banks have failed in the United States, and some big ones in Austria 
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and Oermany. The banks that have failed in A menca were all small 
ones; the American baokme system seems to bare been ?rroiig. 
But even bo the big banka of New York have done fairly well. There 
was no bazik failure in England. 

Bankers therefore are the real booooo in the capitalist world to-day, 
and people have called our times the Financial Age ", coming after 
the pureW Industrial Age. Milbonaires and multi-millionaires crop 
up in WMtem countries, and especially in Amorioa, the land of 
millioDairee, and are much admired. But daily it ia becoming more 
evident that the methods of high finance *' are most shady, and 
differ from what is usually considored robbery and deception only 
in the big scale of their operations. Huge monopolies orusn all small 
concerns, and big financial operations, which few people can under¬ 
stand, floooe tho poor confiding investor. Some of the biggest 
financiers in Europe and America have been exposed recently, and 
the sight was not a pleasant one. 

We have seen that the struggle for financial leadership between 
England and America ended for the time being in the City of Lon« 
don^s victory. But what was the prise of this victory t while the 
struggle had gone on for a do7.en years tliia priee itself bad been 
gradually vanishing. As international trade declined, the profits 
attaching to financial leadership also declined. Billa of ex<mange 
became scarcer, and, at the same time, securitlos fell in value, and 
fresh shares and securities were seldom issued. And yet the interest 
payments on huge public and private debts remained constant, and 
tho debtor countries found it exceedingly difioult to pay them. 
There being little else available for international payments, the 
demand for gold increased. But gold ilowed away from the poor 
countries to the richer ones with stabler currencies. 

But all tho accumulation of gold and w'eolth. and the latest tech¬ 
nique of industry, did not help America much when the depression 
grew. The great land of opportunity, which had attracted men and 
womon from afar, became a land of despair. Big Business, which 
had ruled the country, was found to be thoroughly corrupt, and 
confidence in the leaders of finance and indust^ was shaken. Presi¬ 
dent Hoover, who had been the friend of Big Business, became very 
unpopular, and at tho presidential election held in November 1932, 
he was defeated by FranUin Roosevelt. 

Early in March 1933 another banking crisis attacked America. 
This led the United States to abandon the gold standard and to 
allow the dollar to fall in value, although America bad more gold than 
any other country. The object of this was to lessen the burden on 
industry and agriculture and to relievo the debtors at the cost of the 
banks and the creditore. This was the exact opposite of what the 
British Government had done in India, in spite of the unaoimoua 
opposition of the Indian people. 

in June 1933 another attempt was made to get the capitalist 
world to CO operate together for the solution of the many problems that 
were crushing It. A World Economic Conference was held in 
I/>ndon, and delegates to it talked of the " panic-ridden world " 
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and iasued warnings that if the conference foiJR, the whole capitalist 
atruoture will go smash But in spite of all these warninga and 
dangers, the great Powers could not co-operato, and each tried to 
pull its own way. The Conference failed, and left each country to 
pursue its policy of economic nationaliam. 

It was impossible for England to be selLsufOeient, as she did not 
grow enough food for herself, and the raw materials for her industries 
came from abroad. 8o the British Government tried to develop 
economic nationalism on an empire baeis, trying to make the Britisn 
Empire one economic unit based on sterling prioM. With this idea 
in view, a British Empire Conference was held in Ottawa in 1932. 
But even there difficulties arose, as Canada, Australia, and South 
Africa were not prepared to give up anything for the benefit of Eng¬ 
land. It was England that had to concede their demands. India, 
however, was officially made to agree to give preferential treatment 
to British goods, although there woe strong popular opposition to 
this. Subsequent events have shown that the Ottawa Agreement 
has not been a flucooss, and there has boon much friction over it, 
both between the Dominions and England, and India and England. 

Meanwhile a new terror arose for Empire industries nnd markets. 
Cheap Japanese goods flooded in everywhere, and tliey were so 
oxce^ingly cheap that even tariffs could not keep them out. This 
cheapness was duo to the fall of the yon, as well os to tlie low wc^es 
paid to the girl factory-workers In Japan. Japanese industry' was 
also helped by government subsidies, and by Japanese shipping 
oompames charging very low freights. H was also a fact that Japan¬ 
ese industry was very efficient, which many of the older British 
industries were not. 

Tariffs failing to keep out Japanese goods, morkeia were definitely 
closed to them or a quota system was introduced, under which only 
a limited quantity of goods waa allowed in. If Japanese gooda 
were thus to be shut out from other countries, what was to happen to 
Japan's enormous industries t Her whole economic system would 
be upset, and attempts to find outlets would lead to economic 
reprisals, and even to war. This is the inevitable course of events 
under the wasteful competition of capitalism. 

Id the same w^y if the British markets wore closed to the other 
countries of Europe, it would mean the ruin of some of these countries. 
So that we find that all the steps that each country takes for its own 
immediate good hurt other oountriee and international trade, and 
lead to friction and trouble. 
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REVOLUTION IN SPAIN 


Jidy 29, 1033 

I SHALL tako you away dow from tho long and depreet^ing account 
of the trade slump and crisis, and tell you of two outstanding events 
of recent tinios. These two erents are : tho revolution in Spain and 
the triuinph of the Nazis in Germany. 

Spain and Portugal form the south-western comer of ]i)urope, and, 
as we have seen, tney have played an important part in European 
and world history. They eihausted themselvea in their adventures 
in empire and. while western Europe progressed industrially and 
otherwino in the nineteenth century, they remained backwaid and 
priestridden. Nationalist Spain had triumphed over Napoleon, 
but it did not profit by the ideas roloased by the French Revolution. 
While France rid herself of feudalism and changed her land system 
completely. Spain remained eemi-feudal, with nobles owning vast 
estates and having all manner of special privileges. The lioman 
Catholic Church was dominant, not only in religion, but on the land, 
in trade, and in education. The Chiu'ch was tne largest landowner, 
and carried on trade on an extensive scale. Fducation wus com¬ 
pletely controlled by it. 

Tho army oHicors were a caste by thetnselvee with special privileges. 
The proportion of officers to other ranks was very groat; it was one 
in seven. Among tho intclloctuals there were progressive, liberal- 
minded elements; and a labour movement, split up into syndicalists, 
sociaUsts. and anarchists, was growing. But all real power rested 
with tho Church, tho Army, and tho Nobles. In Catalonia and the 
Basque country in tho north there were strong movements aiming 
at autonomy. 

The govomments of both Spain and Portugal were more or less 
autocratic monarchies with feeble parliamentary assemblies. In 
Spain this assembly was called the (k)rtes For a brief period 
in the early seventies of the nineteenth century, Spain had a republic, 
but was not a success, and the king came back avain with all bis 
previous autocracy. The Spanish war with i\m States of 

America in 1898 resulted in Spain losing almost the last of her 
colonies. All the colonial domain that she had left was in part of 
Morocco, adjoining her. 

Portugal has still large colonies in Africa, beeidea tiny bits of India, 
like Goa. In 1910 the king was dethroned and a republic was 
established in Portugal. There have been many revolts since then, 
both royalist, trying to get back the king, and left-wing, attempting to 
get rid of dictators and reactionary govemmente. The Republic 
DAB, however, continudd, in some form or other, and has usually been 
dominate by a military group. It took the part of the Allies during 
the Great War, and came out of it with a heavy debt which brought 
it near banki^ptcy. The present Government is very reactionary 
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frtid pro-fascist. In Goa eyery public aotivity b repressed, and there 
b a complete denial of ciyil liberty. 

Spain remained neutral during the Great War and profited by 
thb. It supplied goods to the warring coTmthea and industrializa* 
tion spread. In the after-war years there was a slump and unemploy¬ 
ment and eocial unrest. About the same time, in 1921, there was the 
Riff War in Morocco, in which Abdel Krim completely defeated the 
SMTibh Army. But the French came in later and overwhelmed 
Aodel Krim and saved Sp^sb Morocco for Spain. During the 
Moroccan War Prime de Rivera emerged and Mcame dictator in 
1923, suspending the constitution. He continued for six years, but 
gradually he lost the confidence of the army and had to resign in 
1929 after a financial erbb. Meanwhile King Alfonso had all the 
time been there, supporting reactionary groups and trying to con¬ 
solidate hb own poekion. 

The Spanbh people are strongly individualist, and tboir advanced 
groups had often quarrelled with one another. From the days of 
Bakunin, the anarchbt philoeopby bad appealed to the new working 
class, and trade unions, after the Englbb or German fashion, hod 
not been popu lar. The A n arch o- Syndical ists formed a strong grou p, 
especially in Catalonia. Other advanced groups were the liberal- 
democrats, the socialists, and a small but growing Communist 
Party. All those groups stood for a republic. The experience of 
Primo de Kivora’e dictatorship brought all ^eso ropubbWi groups 
together, and they began to co-operate with one another. 

Success came to them in the municipal elections in 1931, which 
resulted in a sweeping republican victory. Thb was enough to 
frighten the King (who was both a Bourbon and a Hapsbnrg), and 
he left the country hastily. A republic was proclaimed and a 
Provbional Govemiaent establbhed on April 14, 1931. The 
revolution bad been a peaceful one. 

The Spanish Revolution bears a striking roscmblanco to the first 
Russian Revolution, that of March 1917. The old monarchical 
structure, like Tsardom in Russia, was thoroughly rotten, and it 
fell to pieces without even an attempt to face its opponents. In 
both cases the revolution represented a belated attempt to wipe out 
feudalbm and change the land system, the chief pressure coming 
from the poverty-stricken peasantry. In Spain, even more than in 
Russia, the power of the Church was felt as a terrible burden. Both 
the revolutions produced unstable conditions, with various classes 
pul ling in different directions. There were frequent risings both 
from tne right and the extreme left. In Russb thb instability led 
to the November Revolution; in Spain it still oontinues. 

The new Spanbh constitution nad some interesting features. 
There b only one chamber, the Cortee, and universal suffrage b 
provided for. A unique feeture b that the President b forbidden to 
declare war without the sanction of the League of Nations. All 
international covenants recorded in the League of Nations and ratified 
by Spain become Spanish law immediately, and even ovemib 
positive legislation that conflicts with them. 
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Tbe ffovemment of the new Republic was described as a left- 
Uberal aemocracy with a tinge of socialism. Tbe Prime Minister 
and tbe strong man of tbo goyemment was Manuel Azana. This 
government had immediately to face difficult problems—the land, 
tbe Church, and the army. Far-reaching legation was passed by 
the Cortes in regard to these, but in practice much was not done. 
Thus legislation provided that no person or family was to hold more 
than 20 acres of irrigated land, and evon this could ozily be kept so 
long as it was under culUvation. In effect, however, tho mat 
estates continued, exoopt the estates of tho crown and some reboUious 
grandees, which were coiLfiscated. 

The Cortes nationalized Cbiircb property, but this again was not 
acted upon. Apart from certain restrictions on the Church in regard 
to education, its frtsodom waa not interferod with. Some oi the 
privileges of the army officers were taken away and a large number of 
them were retired on generous pensions. 

In January 1032 there was a big anarcho-syndicalist rising in 
Catalonia, which was suppressed by the government. Later in the 
year there was an abortive rising from tbe right. 

The record of the now Be public during these early years was 
creditable, especially in regard to education. Something was also 
done to solve the land problem and to improve the condition of tbe 
workers. But the progress in land reform has been slow and tbe 
peasantry is dissatisned with it. Meanwhile tbe vested interests and 
reactionary elemente are still entrenched and threaten the Republic. 
Tbe liberal government has dealt with them leniently. 

l^oU [Nwembtr 1938): 

Tbe year 1033 saw the consolidation of the reactionary elements 
in Spain, and this Right coalition obtained a majority in the elections 
held that year. A reactionary government came into power, and 
this stoppM agrarian reform, streiigthenod the Church, and went 
back on much that tbe previous government bad done. This lad 
to the development of unity among the Left groups in order to resist 
reaction. In October 1934 there were riots all over Spain, but the 
government succeeded in putting them down and in suppreasing 
the Left. But the l^eft forces continued to oonsolidate themselves, 
and built up a Popular Front consisting of liberals, socialists, 
anarchists, and communists. In February 1938 this Popular Front 
won in the elections to tbe Cortes, and a new government was 
formed. It was felt that this government would take vigorous steps 
to solve the land problem and curb the power of the Church, and 
would not be so lenient towards vested interests aa tbe previous 
liberal administration had been. Condict therefore grew, and tbe 
foroes of reaction decided to strike. They obtained support from 
MuesoUni and Nazi Germany. 

In July 1936 General Franco started tbe rebellion in Spanish 
Morocco with the help of the Moorish aray which was promisM tbe 
independence of Spanish Morocco. Tbe army officers and the 
greater part of tbe army were with Franco, and the government 
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appeared defenceless. Thereupon the government called upon the 
masses to fight, with bare fists if nothing else was available. There 
was a eplen^d responao to this, especially in Madrid and Barcelona. 
The government and the Republic were saved, but Franco took 
possession of large parts of Spain. 

Since then the war has gone on, Franco being aided to a very great 
extent by Italy and Germany, who sent lar^ armies, aeroplanes and 
aviators and ammunition. The Republic auw bad foreign volunteers 
to help it, but at the same time it built up a magnificent now Spanish 
army. The British and French Governments have stated that they 
follow a policy of non*mtervcotion, but this in effect has helped 
Franco. 

The Spanish War has been full of horror, and vast numbers have 
been killed by aerial bombardments on open towns and oivilian 
populations by Italian and German aeroplanes in Franco's service. 
Tbo defence of Madrid Las become famous. At present Franco 
occupies three-fourths of Spain, but ho has been effectively held 
by tlie Republic, which, in a military sense, ie strong. Its chief 
difficulty is lack of food. 

The war in Spain has been considered as something much more 
than a national conflict. It has become symbolical of the struggle 
between democracy an<l fascism and has thus attracted widespreM 
attention and sympathy. 
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Tes Spanish Revolution surpriHod some people, but in reality there 
was nothing surprising in it. It took place in the natural order of 
events, and close observore knew that it was inevitable. Tho old 
structure of king-feudalism ^Church was moth-eaten, and had no 
strength left. It woe quite out of keeping with modem conditioas 
and so, like a ripe fruit, it fell down almost at a push. In India also 
there are still many such feudal relics of a bygone age; they would 
probably disappear quickly enough If they were not mistered up by 
a foreign Power. 

The recent changes in Germany are, however, of a totally different 
kind, and there is no doubt that they have shaken up Europe and 
•tupped numbers of people. That a cultured and hl^ly advanced 
people like the Germans should have indulg^ in brutal and bar* 
narous behaviour has been an amazing experience. 

Hitler and his Nazis have triumph^ in Germany. They have 
been called fascist, and their victory a victory of counter-revolution, 
a going'back on the German revolution of 1918 and what followed it. 
Ail this is p^ectly true, and you will find all tho elements of fascism 
in HitJerism, and a fierce reaction, and a savage attack on all liberal 
elements and especially workers. And yet it is something much 
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more thea joAt reacUon^ and eomething broader and more baaed on 
masa aentimeot tbaji Italian fascism. That maaa sentiment is not 
that of the workers, but of a starring, dispossessed middle class 
turned revolutionary. 

Id a previous letter dealing with Italy I discussed fascism, and I 
pointed out that it occurred when a capitalist State was threatened 
during an economic crisis by social revolution. The owning capital* 
ist classes tried to protect wemselves by creating a mass movement, 
round a nucleus of the lower*middIe class, using misleading anti* 
capitalist slogans to attract the unwary peasants and workers. 
Having seized power and gained control of toe State, they scrap all 
democratic institutions and crush their enemies and especially break 
up all workers* organizations. Their rule is thus primarily based 
on violence. The middle-class supporters are given jobs in tbo new 
State, and usually some measure of State control of industry is 
introduced. 

We find all this taking place in Germany, and it was even expected. 
But what is surprising is tbo tremendous urge bohind it, and the 
numbers of people who joined Hitler. 

The Nazi counter-revolution took place in March 1033. But I 
shall take you a little farther back to watch the bogiuniDgs of the 
movement. 

The German Revolution of 1918 was an unreal affair; it was 
no revolution at all. The Kaiser went and a republic was proclaimed, 
but the old political, social, and economic system continued. For a 
few years the Social Democrats oontroUed the government. They 
were greatly afriud of the old reactionary and vested interosls, and 
were always trying to compromise with them. They had a tremen¬ 
dously powerful machine behind them in their party, with millions 
of roemuers, aud the trade unions, and they the sympathy of 
many others. But their policy was always a defensive one before 
the reactionary elements; they were only aggressive towards their 
own extreme wing and the Communist Party. They bungled tbeir 
job so badly that many of tboir supporters l^t them. The workers 
who left them went over to tbo ummunist Party, which became 
quite powerful wiU^ several million members, and the middle-class 
supporters went off to join reactionaxy parties. Between the Social 
Democrats and the Communists there was continuous war which 
weakened both. 

When the great Oennan inflation came in the post-war years, the 
German industriahsts and big landowners were in favour of it. The 
landlords, who were heavily in debt, with their estates mortgaged, paid 
off their debts in the inflated currency, which was almost worthless, 
and recovered possession of their estates. The big factory-owners 
improved tbeir plants, and huge trusts were buUt up. German 
go^s became so cheap that they found a ready market everywhere 
and unemployment vanished. The wori^ing class was strongly 
organized in trade unions, and it sucoeeded in keeping up wages 
even though the mark fell. The inflation hit the middle class and 
reduced it to abject poverty. It was this dispossessed middle class of 
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1923-24 that joined Hitler first. As the depresdoD spread owii^ to 
failures of baws and increase of unemployment, many others joined 
Hitler. He became a refuge for the discontented. Another big 
class he drew from were the officers of the old army. This army bad 
been disbanded after the war, under the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and thousands of officers were unemployed and had 
nothing to do. They drifted to the various private armies that were 
growing ui^the Nazi Storm Troops ", as they were called, and 
the ** Steel helmets " of the Nationalists, who were conservatives in 
favour of the Kaiser's return. 

Who was Adolf Hitler I Surprising as it is, he was not even a 
German citizen till a year or two before he came to pow'er. He was 
a Gorman*Austrian wno had served in the war in a humble capacity. 
He took part in an abortive rising against the Oortuan Republic— 
a " putsch "—and though scntenc^ to imprisonmont, was leniently 
treated by the authorities. Ho then organized his party called the 
“National Sozialint" (National Socialist) to oppose the Social 
Democrats. The word Nazi coraos from this name: Na from A^ational 
and zi from So 2 talb<t. Although Hte party wax called socialist, it 
had absolutely nothing to do with socialism. Hitler was and is a 
sworn enemy of socialism as it is ordinarly understood. The party 
adopted as a symbol the 9u'<utika, a Sanskrit word, but the sign has 
been well known all over the world from ancient times. This sign, 
as you know, is very {popular in India, and is considered a s>inbol of 
auspioiousnesB. The Nazis also organized a fighting force, the 
“ Storm Troops ", with a brown shirt for uniform. The Nazis are 
thus often calm the “ Brown^shirte ", just as the Italian Faecists 
arc known as the “ Black-shirts ". 

The programme of the Nazis was not a clear or a positive one. 
It was intensely nationalistic, and laid stress on the greatness of 
Germany and the Germans, and for the rest it was a botch-joteb of 
various hatreds. It was against the Treaty of Versedllcs, wmch was 
considered a humiliation for Germany, and this attracted many 
people to the Nazis. It was anti-Marxist-Communist-Socialist and 
opposed to workers* trade unions and the like. It was anti«Jew 
because Jews were considered an alien race which defiled and lowered 
tho high standards of the '* Aryan " German race. It was vaguely 
anti-camtalist, but this only amounted to cursing profiteers and the 
rich. The only socialism it talked of rather loosely was a measure 
of State control. 

Behind all this lay an extraordinary philosophy of violence. Not 
only was violence praised and encouraged, but it was considered the 
highest duty of man. A famous German philosopher, Oswald 
Spengler, is an exponent of this philosophy. Man, he says, is a 
“ beast of prey, brave and crafty and cruelIdeals are 
cowardice." . . . " Tbe animal m prey is the highest form of 
mobile life." He refers to ** the toothless feeling of sympathy and 
reconciliation and quiet", and to " hate, the most genuine of all 
raoe-feelings in the beast of prey Man should be like the lion, 
never tolerating an equal in his den, and not like the meek oow, living 
2q 
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in herds end driTen hither and thither. For such a inan» war is, 
of course, the supreme oooupation and joy. 

Oswald Speagier is one ol the most learned men of the day ; the 
books he has written surprise one by the enormous amount of 
learning they contain. And all this vast learning has led him to 
these astounding and hateful conclusions. 1 have quoted him 
because he enables us to understand the mentality behind Hitlerism 
and ejplsins the cruelty and brutality of the Nazi regime. Of 
course one should not imagine that every Nazi thinks in this way. 
But the leaders and the aggressive elements certainly think so, and 
they set the fashion. It will Mrhaps be more correct to say that 
the average Nazi did not thiim at all. He felt roused up \>y his 
own misery and the national humiliation (the French occupation 
of the Rum was bitterly resented in Germany) and angry at things 
as they were. Hitler is a powerful orator, and he played on the 
emotions of his vast audiences and cast all the blame for everything 
that was happening on the Marxists aud the Jews. If Germany 
was treated badly by Franco or other foreign countries, this became 
a reason for more people to join the Nazis, for the Nazis would 
protect the honour of Germany. If the economic crisis became 
worse, recruits poured in. 

The Social I^mocratic Party soon lost control over the govern- 
meat, and another group, the Catholic Centre Party, came into 
power because of the rivalries of others. No single party was 
strong enough to ignore others in the Reichstag (the Parliament), 
and so there were frenuent elections and intri^es and party 
manesuvree. The growth of the Nazis frightened rae Social Demo* 
orats so much that they supported the capitalist Centre Party and 
the election of the old General von Hindenburg for the presidentship. 
In spite of the ^wtb of the Nazis, the two workers' parties, the 
Social Democratic and the Communist, were strong, and each had 
millions of supporters to the last, but they could not oo-operate 
even in face oi the common danger. The CommuDiats remembered 
with bitterness the persecution they had been subjected to by the 
Social Democrats in the days of their power, from 1918 onwards, 
and bow, at ev^ moment of crisis, tney, Uxe Social Democrats, 
had aided with the reactionary tnvups. The Social Democratic 
Party, on the other hand, like the SritiKh Labour Party, with whom 
it was associated in the Second International, was a wealthy, wide¬ 
spread organization with plenty of patronage at its command, and 
it disliked any risk to endanger its security and position. 

It was very mu^ ai^id of doing anything against the law, or of 
indulging in what is known as duect action. It spent most of its 
energy in combating the Communists. And yet both of these 
parties were Marxists of a kind. 

Germany thus became an armed oamp of evenly balanced forces, 
and there were frequent riots and murmsrs, especially by the Nazis 
of Communist workers. Sometimes the workers retcdiaM. Hitler 
was remarkably sueoeesfni In holding together a motley crew, the 
various elements of which bad little in oommon with each other. 
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It WAS & curious alliance of the lower middle clasees with the big 
ioduBtrialietfi on the one hand and the richer peaaantfy on the 
other. The industrialiste supported Hitler and gave hi m money 
because he cursed socialism and seemed to be the only bulwark 
against an advancing Marxism or Communism. The poorer middle 
classes and peasantry and even some workers were attracted by 
the anti'Capitalistic Bogans. 

On January 30,1033, old President Hindenborg (he was eighty- 
six years old then) made Hitler Chancellor, which is the highest 
executive ofSoe in Germany, corresponding to the Prime Minister. 
There was an alliance between the naxis and the Nationalists, but 
very soon it was obvious that the Nazis were in full command and 
no one else counted. A general election gave the Nazis, with their 
allies the Nationalists, just a bare majoritv in the Reichstag. Even 
if they bad not got this majority, it would not have mattered much, 
for the Nazis arrested their opponents in the Parliament and put 
them in jail. All the Communist membera were thus removed, 
and many of the Social Democrats. Just then the Reichstag build¬ 
ing caught tire and was burnt down. The Nazis stated that this 
was the work of the Communists and that it was a plot to undermine 
the State. The Communists denied this vigorously and, in fact, 
they accused the Nazis' leaders of having caused the fire to find an 
excuse for attacking them. 

Then began the Na^.i or the Brown Terror all over Germany. 
To begin with, Parliament was wound up (although the Nazis had a 
majority in it), and all power was vestod in Hitler and his Cabinet. 
They could make laws or do anything they liked. Tbe Weimar 
Constitution of the Hejjublio was thus scrapped and all forms of 
democracy were openly scorned. Germany was a kind of federation; 
this, too, was ended, and all power was coaoentrated in Berlin. 
Everywhere dictators wore appointed, who were responsible only to 
the <^ctator next above them. Hitler was, of course, the dictator* 
in*chief. 

While these changes were taking place, tbe Nazi Storm Troops 
were let loose all over Germany, and they began a reign of violence 
and terror, amazingly savage and brutal. It was unique of its kind. 
Therer have been Terrors before. Bod Terrors and white Terrors, 
but they always took place when a country, or a dominant group 
was fighting for its life in a civil war. The Terror was a reaction of 
terribio danger and constant fear. Hie Nazis had no such dan^r 
to face, nor bad they any reason to be afraid. They controlM 
the government, and there was no armed opposition or resistance 
to them. The Brown Terror was thus not an outcome of passion 
and fear, but a deliberate, cold-blooded, and incredibly brutal 
suppression of all who did not fall in line with the Nazis. 

it would serve no purpose to givo a list of tbe atrocities that have 
taken place in Germany since the Nazis came to power, and that 
still take place behind the scenes. These have been savage beatings 
and tortures and shooting and murder on a vast scale, both men 
and women being victims. Enormous numbers of people bare been 
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put in gaols and concentration camps, and arc said to be treated 
very badly there. The attack has bwn fiercest on the CommuDiKtH, 
but the more moderate Social Democrats have fared little better. 
A dead set hae been made at the Jews, and others attacked have* 
been pacifists, liberals, trade unioniste, and mternationaliste. Thu 
Nazis proclaim that it is a war of extermination against Marxiam 
and the Marxists and indeed the entire ** Left Jews must also 
be eliminated from all posts and professions. Thonsands of Jewish 
profeaeors, teachers, musieians, lawyers, judges, doctors, and nurses, 
nave been turned out. Jewish shopkeepers have been boycotted 
and Jewish workers dismissed from factories. There boa been a 
wholesale destruction of books that the Natzis do not approve of, 
public burnings taking place. Newspapers have been ruthlessly 
suppressed for the slightwt differenoo of opinion or criticism. No 
news of the Terror is flowed to be published, and even a whisper of 
it is punished heavily. 

All organizations and parties, other than the Nazi Tarty, of course, 
have been suppressed. Tho Communist Party went first, tlien tbe 
Social Democratic, later the Catholic Centre Party, and lastly oven 
tho Nazis* allies, tho Nationaliste. Tho mighty Gonuan trade unions, 
representing the labour and savings and saorificos of generations of 
workers, were broken up and all their funds and proj^ertioH confis* 
cated. Only one party, one organization, was to remain—the Nazi 
Party. 

The strange Nazi philosophy is forced down every one’n tlirout, 
and such is tho fear of tbe Terror that no one daro raise his head. 
Education, tho theatre, art, 6010111 * 0 —everything is being given tho 
Nazi stamp. Tbe true German thinks with his bli^ ! *' says 
Hermann uoering, one of Hitler*8 chief men. Tho ago of pure 
reason and of unprejudiced ecience is over/* says anothor Nazi 
loader. Children are taught that Hitler is a second Jesus, but 
greater than the first. Tho Nazi Government does not favour too 
much extension of education among tho people, and especially 
among women. Indeed, woman's place, according to the Hnleritc, 
16 the home and kitchen, and her chief job ie to provide children 
to fight and die for the State. Dr. Joseph O^bbels, another 
Nazi leader, who is Minister for “ Public Enlightenment and 
Propaganda bos said that ** woman's place is in the family; her 
pro^r task is to provide her country and her people with children. 
. . . The liberation of women is a danger to tne State. She must 
leave to man the things that belong to man." This some Dr. 
Goebbela has also told us what bis method is of enlightening the 
public : It is my intention to play on the Press as on a piano." 

Behind all this barbarism and brutality and fire and thunder lay 
the privation and hunger of the dispossessed middle classes. It was 
really a fight for jobs and bread. Jewish doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
nurses, etc., were turned out because tbe " Aryan *' Germans bod 
not been' able to compete with them and looked hungrily at their 
Buooess and wanted their jobs. Jewish shops were closed because 
they wwe suooessihl rivals. Many of tbe noDHiewisb shops were 
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!v1ho clo^ their owners were aireeted hy the Nazis because they 
were suspected of profiteering and char^^g unreaaonably high 
prices. The peasant supporters of the Nazis have been casting 
longing eyes on the big estates in East Prussia, which they want 
parceliM out among themselves. 

An interesting feature of the original Nazi programme was a 
pTX)posal to limit sill salaries to 12,000 marks per year, which is 
equivalent to Ra. 8000, or Rs. Cfi6 per month. 1 do not know bow 
far this has been given effect to. The present salary of the Chan* 
cellor IS 26,000 marks per year («« Rs. 1440 per month). It is 
proposcMl that not even the directors or employers of private 
companies, which arc subsidized by government, arc to it paid 
a higher s^ary than 18,000 marks j>cr year, and these people have 
often been paid huge sums in the past. Compare these figures with 
the bloatoG salaries which poor India pays her officials. The 
Congress proposed at Karachi to lix the s^ury limit at Ra. 500 
per month. 

It must not bo imagined that behind the Nazi movement there is 
only brutality and terror, prominent as these are. There is un* 
doubtedly a very real enthusiusm for Hitler among large numbers 
of Germans, apart from the vast majority of the workers. If the 
figures of tho last election are taken as a guide, he has 52 per cent, 
of tho population behind him. and this 52 ])er cent, is terrorizing 
the remaining 48 per cent., or part of it. With this 52 per cent., 
or perhaps more now, Hitler is very popular. People who go to 
Germany talk of a ntrango psychological atmoi^phore there, as of a 
religious revival. Germans f<^ that the long yoars of humiliation 
and supproBsion, caused by the Treaty of Versailles, are past, and 
they can breathe freely again. 

But tlie other half, or thoroabouts, of Gonoany feels very differ 
ently. Tho Gorman working class is dominate by an intense 
hatred and fury, bidden and controlled by fear oi the terrible 
reprisals of the Nazis. They have submitt^ as a whole to force 
and terrorism, and watched with sorrow and despair the destruction 
of what they hod built up with vast labour and sacritioe. Of oil 
that has taken place during the last few montJis in Germany, not 
the least amazing has been the complete collapse of the great Social 
Democratic Party without tho slightest effort to resist. This was 
the oldest, the biggest, and the most highly organized party of the 
working class in Europe. It 'a ns the backMne of the Second Inter* 
nation^. And yet it submitted tamely and with hardly a protest 

_though protests alone would have been singularly futile—to every 

insult and indignity, and finally to extinction. Step by step the 
Sooi^ Democratic leaders submitted to the Nazis, hoping each time 
that their submission and humiliation might save them something 
at least. But their very submission was made a.weapon against 
them, and the Nazis pointed out to tho workers bow their leaders 
bad basely deserted them when danger threatened. In tlie long 
history oi the struggle of the European working class there are 
some triumphs and many defeats, but never had there been such a 
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diflgraoeful surrender and betrayal of the workers* cause without 
the least effort to resist. The Communist Party tried to resist and 
called for a general strike. They were not supported by the Social 
Democratic leaders, and the strUco fizzled out. The workers* move- 
raent/ though broken up, is still carrying on with a secret organiza¬ 
tion which appears to ho widespre^. In spite of the Nazi spy 
system, secretly published newspapers are supposed to hare a 
circulation of several hundred thousand. Some of the Social 
Democratic leaders who managed to escape from Germany are also 
trying to carry on some propaganda from abroad by secret methods. 

The working class was oy far the greatest sufferer from the 
Brown Terror. World opinion was, however, more agitated by 
the treatment of the Jews. Europe is partly to cletss warfare, 
and sympathy always goes along class lines. But the attack on 
the Jews was a racial attack, something of the kind that used to 
occur in the Middle Agos or, in recent tunes, unofficially, in backward 
countries like Tsarist Russia. The ofiicuJ persecution of a whole 
race shocked Europe and America. To add to the shock, the 
German Jews had among their number many world-famed men, 
brOUant scientists, doctors, lawyers, musicians, and writers, headed 
by the great name of Albert £iostein. These people considered 
Germany their home, and they wore looked upon everywhere as 
Germans, An^ country would have felt honoured to own them, 
but the Kazia, m their mad racial obsession, bunted them out, and a 
mighty outcry rose against this oU over the world. Then the 
Nazis institute a boycott of Jewish shops and professional men, 
and yet, strangely enough, they would not allow those Jews as a 
rule to leave Qemany. The only result of such a policy must be to 
starve them out. The world outcry mule the Uazib tone down 
their public methods against the Jews, but the policy continues. 

But Jewry, although it is scattered all over the world and can 
call DO nation its own, is not so helpless as not to be able to retaliate. 
It controls a great deal of business and finance and, quietly and 
without much fuss, it proclaimed a boycott of German goods. 
And not only that, but something more, as a resolution, passed in 
May 1933, at a New York conference, declared. It was resolved 
** to boycott all goods, materials, or products manufactured, raised 
or improved in Germany, or any part thereof; all German shipping, 
freight, and traffic services, as well as all German health, pleasure, 
and other resorts, and generally to abstain from any act which would 
in any manner lend material support to the present regime in 
Germany 

This was one of the reactions of Hitlerism abroad; there were 
other .reactions which were even more far-reaching. The Nazis 
had all along denounced the Treaty of Versailles and demanded its 
revision, especially on the eastern frontier, whore there is the absurd 
arrangement of a Polish corridor to Danzig cutting off a bit <ff 
Germany from the rest of the country. They also loudly asked for 
complete equality in arming. (You may remember that they were 
larg^y disarmed by the Peace Treaty.) Hitler's blood-and-thnndei 
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speechoa and threats of rearmiog upset Europe completely» espe« 
cialty France, which had most to fear from a powerm Q«miany, 
and for some days Europe seemed to be on the brink of war. Bud* 
deoly this Nazi fear led to a new grouping of Powers in Europe. 
France began to feel quite friendly towards So^et Russia. Fearing 
a rerision of the Treaty of Versailles, all the countries that had been 
created by it or had profited by it, like Poland, C^echoslorakia, 
Yugoslavia, and Rumania, drew together, and at the same time drew 
nearer to Russia. In Austria a surprising situation arose. A fascist 
Chancellor, Dolfuss, was already in control there, but his brand of 
fascism was different from that of Hitler's. The Nazis are strong 
in Austria, but Dolfuss has opposed them. Italy welcomed Hitler's 
triumph, but did not encourage all Hitler's ambitions. In England, 
which for many years had been pro>German, the people bwame 
anti*Qerman and even began to talk again of Huns Hitler's 
Glennany was quite isolate in Europe. It was obvious that a war 
would have meant a crushing of unarmed Germany by the powerful 
army of France. Hitler changed his tactics and began to talk in 
terms of peace, and Mussolini came to his rescue by proposing a 
Four-Power Pact between Franco, England, Germany, and ItaJy. 

This Pact was ultimately signed by the four Powers in June 1933, 
though France hesitated before doing so. As far as the language 
of the Pact goes, it is inoffensive enough, and all it says is that the 
four Powers will consult each other in certain international matters, 
especially in regard to any propoeal to revise the Treaty of Versailles. 
This Pact is looked upon, however, as an attempt to form an anti* 
Soviet block. France apparently signed it most unwillingly. 
Perhaps a result of and an answer to this Pact has been the non* 
Aggression Pact which was signed in London os July 1, 1933, 
between the ^viet and her neighbours. It is interesting to notice 
that France has expressed her great sympathy and agreement with 
this Soviet Pact. 

^tier's fundamental programme-**and it is the programme of 
German oapitalism^is to pose as the champion of Europe against 
Soviet Russia. If Germany is to have more territory, it can only 
get it in eastern Europe or at the expense of the Soviet Union. 
Before this can be done Germany must be armed, and it is therefore 
necessary to get the Treaty of Versailles revised to this effect or, at 
any rate, to have the assurance that nobody will interfere. Hitler 
counts on Italian support. If he can win over England's support 
also, it will be easy, so he probably hopes, to neutralize France's 
opposition in any discussions under the Four*Power Pact. 

HitW is thus trying to win British snpport. In o^er to do so 
he has even publicly stated that it would be a calamity if the British 
hold on India was weakened. His anti*6ovietism is itself an 
attraction to the British Government, for, as I have told you, there 
is nothing that British imperialism dislikes quite so much as Soviet 
Russia. But the British people have been so disgusted with Naai 
activities that H will take some time to win them over to any proposal 
Invotvir^ an approval of Hitlerism. 
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Nazi Germany has thue become a storm oentre in Europe, adding 
to the multitude of fears of this ** panic-stricken world What 
will happen in Germany itself 1 Will this Nazi r6gime last ? There 
is plenty of hatred and opposition to the Nazis in Germany, but it 
is clear enough that all o^anized opposition has been crushed. 
There is no party or organization left in Germany, and the NaziH 
are supreme. Among the Nazis themselves there appear to be two 
parties : the capitalist element and the business community forming 
the right wing, and the majority of the rank and file of the party, 
who have added to their number many workers who have recently 
joined them, forming tho left wing. The people who gave the 
revolutionary urge to Hitler's movement hao a great deal of anti- 
capitalist radicalism, and they have subsequently accepted many 
socialists and Marxists. The right wing and the left wing of the 
Nazi movement had Little m common. Hitler's great success 
consisted in keeping them together and playing one oJf against tho 
other. This could bo done as long as a common enemy was in 
sight. Now that the enemy has been crushed or absorbed, the 
oonfiict between the right and left wing is bound to develop. 

Already there are rumblings. Tho left-wing Nazis demanded 
that the first revolution having been successfully completed, the 

Second Revolution " should now be begun, this being against 
capitalism, landlordism, etc. Hitler has, however, come down with 
a threat to suppress ruthlessly this ** Second Revolution 8o he 
has ranged himself definitely with the capitalist right wing. Most 
of his principal lieutenants now occupy high o^coft, and being 
comfortably installed, they are not eager for change. 

This account of Hitlerism has been a long one. But you will 
agree that this Nazi triumph and its consequenoes have been most 
important for Europe and the world and will have fivr-reaobing 
results. Undoubtedly it is fascism, and Hitler himself is a typicid 
fascist. But tho Nazi movement has been something more wide¬ 
spread and radical than Italian fascism was. Whether these radical 
elements will make any difference or w*Ul simply be crushed, remains 
to be seen. 

To some extent orthodox Marxist theory has been confounded 
by the growth of the Nazi movement. CfHhodox Marxists have 
believed that the only genuinely revolutionary class was the working 
class and, as economic conditions worsened, this class would draw 
to itself the discontented and dispossessed elements of the lower- 
middle class and ultimately bring about a workers' revolution. As 
a matter of fact, something very oifferent has happened in Germany. 
The workers were far ftom revolutionary when the crisis came, and 
a new revolutionary class was formed uiJefly from the dispossessed 
lower-middle classes and other discontented elemonts. Tliis does 
not fit in with ortbe^ox Marxism. But, say other Marxists, Marxism 
must not be looked upon as a dogma or religion or creed which 
authoritatively lays down the final truth, as religions do. It is a 
philosophy of history, a way of looking at history which explains 
much and makes it hang together, and a method of action to a^ieve 
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socialisDi or social equality. Its fundamental principles have to be 
applied in a variety of ways to meet the changing oonditioxxs of 
dinerent times and different countries. 

Noit (Novtmbtr 1938): 

Since the above letter was written, five and a quarter years ago, 
there has boon nothing so remarkable in world politics as the growth 
in power and prestige of Nazi Germany under Hitler. Hitler 
dominates Europe to-day, and ibo groat Powers, or those who wore 
great, bow down to him and tremblo at his throats. Twenty years 
ago Germany was defeated, bumbled, crunhod. And now, without 
a military victory or wax. Hitler has made her the victorious nation, 
and the Treaty of VorsaiUes ia dead an<l buried. 

Hitler's first concern, after coming into power, was to crush 
op^nents in Germany and conHolidatc the Nazi Party. Having 

NaziKed " Germany, be decided to end the leftist tendencies 
within the Nazi ranks, which bad boon looking forward to a second 
and anti-capitalist revolution. "Jlie Brown-rihirUi were disbanded 
and their Imdcrn shot down on June 30, 1934. Many others were 
also killed off, including General von Schleicher, who had onuo been 
Chancellor. 

In August 1034 Prosirlent von Hindenburg died, and Hitler took 
his place, becoming the Chancellor«Prcsidont. He w'oa all-powerful 
in Germany then, the Fuehrer or Leader of the German people. 
There was great distross among the people and private charity was 
organized, almost compulsorily, on a vast scale to relievo die trees. 
Compulsory labour camps were also started where the unemployed 
were sent to work. Large numbers of Jews, who had been forcibly 
removed, ^vo place to Germans. The economic condition of 
Germany did not improve, indeed it grew worse, but unemploy- 
ment, aa such, diaappoarnd. Meanwhile secret rearmament went 
on, and the fear of Germany grow. 

Early in 1935 the plebiscite in the Saar basin went overwhelmingly 
in favour of union with Germany, and this area was joined on to 
Germany. In May that yoar. Hitler publicly repudiated the dis¬ 
armament clauses ^the Treaty of Versailles and decreed oompulaorv 
military service. A huge rearmament programme was launched. 
None of the League Powers did anything; fear gripped them, 
especially France. France negotiated an alliance with Soviet 
Russia. The British Government preferred to line up with Nazi 
Germany and signed a naval pact with her in June 19^. 

This had curious consequences. France, feeling that England was 
deserting her, made overtures to Italv, and Mussolini, thiucin^ that 
the moment was opportune, launched the invasion of Aby^inia. 

In Match 1938 Hitler marched into Austria and proclaimed the 
OMehlvss or union with Germany. Again the Les^e Powers 
submitted. In Austria an aggressive and brutal anti-Jew campaign 
was launched by the Nazis. 

Czechoslovakia now became the target for Nazi a(^;reesion, and 
for several months the problem of the Sudeten Germans agitated 
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Europe. British policy helped theVazis greatly, and France dared 
not go against this poUoy. Ultimately^ under threat of immediate 
war from Germany, France deeerted her ally Czechoslovakia and 
England was a party to the betrayal. By the Pact of Munich 
between Germany, England, France, and Italy, the fate of Czecho* 
Slovakia was sealed on September 20, 1938. The Sudeten areas 
and much else were occupied by Germany, and, profiting by the 
occasion, Poland and Hungary took parte of the country. 

A new division of Europe was thus begun, a Europe in which 
France and England were becoming second *olae8 Powers, and Nazi 
Germany, under Hitler, was triumphantly dominant. 
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August 2, 1933 

1 HA vs told you of the fatJuro of the World Economic Conference 
which met in London. The Conference was wound up and its 
members wont home, expressing the pious hope that they might 
meet again under more favourable circumstances. 

Another great failure at world ofibrte at co-operation has been 
the Disarmament Conference. This conference was the outcome 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations. The Treaty of Versailles 
bad decided that Germany (as well as the other defeated Powers 
like Austria, Hungary) was to disarm. She was not to keep a navy 
or air force or have a big army. It was further proposed that other 
countries should also gradually disarm, so that armamonte might 
be reduced everywhere to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety. The first part of the programme—German disarmament^ 
was mmediately enforced; the second part^general disarmament 
•^remained, and still remains, a pious noM. It was to fulfil Uiit 
second part of the programme t^t the Disarmament Conferenoe 
was ultimately called nearly thirteen years after the Treaty of 
Versailles. But before the full conference met, Preparatory 
Commissions explored the whole subject for years. 

The World Disarmament Conference met at last early in 2932. 
Month after month, year after year, it went on, consid^ing many 
proposals and rejecting them, reiuling innumerable reports, listening 
to interminable arguments. From b^g a disarmament conference 
it almost became an armaments conference. No agreement could 
be reached, for no country was prepared to consider the question 
from the wider intemstional point of view; for each oountry die- 
armament meant that other countries should disarm or lessen their 
armaments while it kept up its own Btreogth. Nearly all countries 
adopted a selfish attitude, but Japan and Great Britain were pre« 
eminent in this respect, and put great difficulties in the way of 
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4ay agreemetit. While this Coufereooe was proceeding. Ja^n was 
deling the League and carrying on a bloody and aggreaesTC war 
in Manchuria, two South American Republics were fighting each 
other, and Britain continued to bomb the tribesmen on the north* 
west frontier of India. American opposition to Jajwnese aggression 
in China was largely neutralized by the British attitude, wmch was 
consistently friendly to Japan. 

Of the many proposals made, three of the most important came 
from Soviet Russia, the Unit^ Statee of America, and France, 
respectively. Russia proposed that there should be a 50 per cent, 
reduction of armaments all round. America suggested a general 
reduction of one-third. But Britain opposed botn these proposals, 
maintaining that she could not reduce her forces, and especially 
her navy, as those were meunt for police purposes only. 

France, with past memories of German aggression, has alwa^ 
laid stress on security ''—that is, some arrangement which would 
make aggression difhcult, if not impossible. She suggested the 
creation of an international force under the League of Nations, 
which could be used against the aggressor, each nation keeping 
small and lightly-armed forces only; all air forces to be under the 
League. But this proposal was objected to on the ground that it 
would give all power to the great Powers that controllM the League, 
and in efiect France would dominate Europe. 

Who was the aggressor? This was a difficult question, for it is 
the habit of every aggressor nation to claim that it is acting on the 
defensive. Japan in Manchuria, Italy in Abyssinia, did not admit 
that they were aggressors. In the Great War every nation referred 
to the enemy as aggreeeore. So some clear and precise definition 
was necessary if a^ion was to be taken against the aggressor. 
Soviet Russia put forward a definition according to which if a nation 
sent an armed force across the frontier to another country, or 
blockaded the coast of another country, it would become an 
aggressor nation. President Roosevelt and a committee of the 
League of Nations also defined ** aggressor in similar terms. 
The Soviet definition was accepted in the noo-a^;ree8ion pact 
between Russia and her neighbours. Most of the Powers, big and 
small, including France, agreed to this definition, Japan of course 
was highly embarrassed by it, and EnglMid refused to agree to it, 
and want^ to leave the matter vague. Italy supported her. 

The British proposal for disarmament proceeded on the basifi 
that it was not necessary for Britain to reduce her armaments; it 
was for other nations to disarm. In regard to bombing f rom tbs 
air, everybody approved of its complete a^lirion, but Britain added 
a proviso: except for police purposes in onUp^g areas which 
meant a free hand to bomb in her Empire. This proviso was not 
acceptable to others, and so the whole proposal for abolition fell 
thro\;gh. 

Germany, very naturally, demanded equality with the other 
Powers; either siie must be ^owed to rearm to tM Umit allowed to 
others, or the others must disarm down to her limit. This waa an 
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unanswerable argument. Had not the League CoTenant said that 
German disarmament was a prelude to others! While these dis¬ 
cussions were proceeding, the Naais came into power in German^r 
and their aggressive and threatening attitude frightened France and 
hardened her as well as the other Powers. Neither of the alter¬ 
natives propoeed on behalf of Germany were agreed to. 

To add to the difficulties of disarmament, there are numerous 
intrigues behind the scenes, especially by the highly paid a^nts of 
armament firms. In the modem capitalist world the busmess of 
making arms and instruments of destruction is one of the most 
prosperous of industries. These arms are made for the governments 
of various countries, for only govomments wage war oh a rule, and 
yet, curiously enough, private nr ms mako these arms. The principal 
owners of those fimis grow enormously rich, and they are usually 
in close touch with governments. 1 told you something about one 
of these. Sir Basil ZaharolT, in one of my earlier letters. Shares in 
armament concerns, bringing high dividends, are often sought after, 
many persons prominent in public life are sbarcholdors in these 
firms. 

War and the preparation for war mean profit to those armament 
firms. They traffic in w'holcsale death, and, impartially, they sell 
their engines of destruction to all who pay for thorn. When the 
Jjoa^o of Nations was condemning Japan for aggroasion in China, 
English and French and other armament firms wore supplying arms 
freely to both Japan and China. It is obvious that real disarma¬ 
ment will moan ruin for those firms. Their trade will bo gone. 
They try their best, therefore, to prevent what is, from their point 
of view, a catastrophe. Indeed, tboy go further. A League of 
Nations Commission, specially appoint^ to inquire into the private 
manufacture of arms, came to the conulusion that these firms had 
been active in fomenting war scares and in persiiading their own 
countries to adopt warlike policies. It was also found that the 
firms spread false reports about the military and naval expenditure 
of various Gountries so as to induce other countries into increasing 
their expenditure on armaments. They tried to play off ono country 
against another, and helped in promoting an armaments' race 
between them. They bribed government officials and bought up 
newspapers in order to influence pubho opinion. And then they 
formed international trusts and monopolies to increase the price 
of arms, etc. The League Commission suggested that the private 
manufacture of armaments should be stopped. This was also 
proposed in the Disarmament Conference, but here again persistent 
opposition has come from the British Government. 

These armament firms of different oounUiee are closely aasociated 
with each other. They exploit patriotism and play with death, 
and yet they are themselves international in their operations—the 
** Secret International" they have been called. It is natural that 
these people should object strongly to disarmament, and they 
have done their best to prevent any agreement. Their agents move 
in the highest diplomatic and political circles, and thm sinister 
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figures have been in evidenco at Geneva, trying to pull the wires 
from behind the scenes. 

Often closely allied with this Secret International are the 
Intelligence DeparttnenU or Secret Services of various govern¬ 
ments. Every government employs spies to got secret information 
from other countries. Sometimes the spies got caught, and then 
they are promptly disowned by their own government. Referring 
to these secret services, Arthur Ponsonby (who was some years 
ago Under-Secretary for Foreign Aflairs in the British Government, 
and who is now Lord Ponsonby) said in May 1927 in the House of 
Commons : We must really face the facte, when we are getting 
on our high moral horse, that forgeiy*, theft, lying, bribery, and 
corruption exist in every Foreign Oflice and every Chancellory of 
the world. ... I say that according to the recognized moral codo 
our representatives abroa<l would bo neglectful in their duty if they 
were not hndiug out secrets from the archives of those countrios." 

Bocatise these Secret Services work in secret, they arc difficult to 
control. They influence the foreign policy of their respectivo 
countries greatly. They arc widespread and |)owerful organizations. 
The British Intelligctico Service to-day is probably the most power¬ 
ful, and with the widest ramifications. There is an instance on 
record of a famous British spy l^ocoming a high bovict official in 
Russia 1 Sir Samuel Hoaro, the British Cabinet Minister, was 
during war-titno the head of tbo British Intelligenoe and Secret 
Service department in KuMsia. and he has recently stated publicly, 
with some pride, that his system of getting information woe so 
good that be learnt of Rasputin's murder long before any one else did. 

The real difficulty beforo the DiHarmament Ck)nforcnoo has been 
that there are two classes of countries—the satiHflod Powders and the 
unsatisfied Powers, the dominant Powers and those that are sup- 
presseil, the Powers that want the present state of affairs to continue 
and those that want a change. Between the two there can be no 
stable equilibrium, just as there can be no real stability between a 
dominant class and a supprosised class. The League of Nations 
represents on the whole the dominant Powers, and so it tries to 
maintain the sfufus qvo. Security pacta and attempts to define an 
" aggressor " nation are all meant to preserve existing conditions. 
Prooably, whatever might happen, tlie League will never denounce 
one of the Powers that control it as an " aggressor It will always 
so manoeuvre as to declare the other party as an " aggressor 

Pacifists and others who want to prevent war welcome these 
security pacts, and thereby in a sense they help in the maintenance 
of an unjust status qw. If this is so in Europe, much more is it so in 
Asia and A^ca, w*here imperialist Powers have annexed large 
portions of territory. The status quo thus in Asia and Africa means 
the continuance of imperialist exploitation. 

The United States of America have been, eo far. free of any 
alliances or commitments in Europe regarding the meintenanoe of 
this status qxto. 

Nothing proves the unreality and mockery of intemational 
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politics tO'day so much as the failure of all attempts at disarms* 
meet. Everybody talks of peace, and yet prepares for war. The 
Kellogg^Briand Pact outlaws war, but who remembers it now or 
cares for iti 

The German proposals before the Disarmament Conference 
were rejected, and in October 1933 Germany walked out of the 
Conference, and also resigned from the Iioague of Nations. Sinoe 
then she has been out of the League. Japan also left the League 
on the Manchurian issue, and It^y left because of the League’s 
attitude towards her invasion of Abyssinia. So that three great 
Powers were out of the League and, under thcee ciroumstances, any 
international decision on disarmament, under the League’s auspices, 
became almost impossible. Indeed, soon after the Disarmament 
Conference rearmament began on an intensive scale in all countries. 
Germany began buildif)g up a colossal army and air force, and 
England, France, the United States of America, and other countries 
voi^ huge credits for additional armaments. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO THE RESCUE 

August 4,1933 

I you to have another look at the United States of Amorica 
before I wind up this story (and the winding up cannot be long 
delayed). A great and rather fascinating experiment is taking 
place there now, and the world is on the watch, for on its results 
depends the future turn that capitalism will take. Amorica, let 
me repeat, is by far the most advanced capitalist country; she is 
the wealthieet. and her industrial technique is ahead of the others. 
She owes money to no other country, and her only debt is to her 
own otiizens. Her export trade has been oonsiderable and growing, 
and yet it was only a small part (about 16 per cent.) of her enormous 
internal trade, llie country is nearly as big as the continent of 
Europe, but there is this big difference, that Europe is cut up into 
a Urge number of little nations, each ha\'ing high customs duties at 
its frontiers, while the United States have no such trade barriers 
within their own territories. It was thus far easier for a huge 
internal trade to develop in America than it was in Europe. 
America had all theee ad vantages over the impoverished, dent- 
ridden oountries of Europe. She had plenty of gold, plenty of 
mozMy, plenty of goods. 

And yet, in spite of all ^is, the crisis of capitalism caught her 
and took all the pride out of her. Fataliam descended on a people 
whose vitality and energy knew no bounds. The country as a whole 
remained rich, money did not disapp^, but it piled up in a few 
places. Hxindreds of millions were still in evidence in New York; 
the great banker J. Pierpont Morgan still sported his private luxury 
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yftcht» wbioh is reports to have cost £6,000,000. And yet New 
York has been described reoently as " Kuoger Town Great city 
moxiicipalitjee like Chicago haTe been practically bankrupt, unable 
to pay the salariea of thousands of their employees. And this very 
Chicago is now running a magnificent exhibition or world fair 
called " The Century of Progrw 
Theee contrasts are not confined to America. Go to London 
and the oversowing wealth and luxury of the British upper olaiaes 
are everywhere in evidence, except of course in the slums. Visit 
Lancashire or northern or central England, or parte of Wales and 
Scotland, and 3 'ou see long lines of unemployed, and pinched and 
haggard faces, and miser able living conditions. 

A marked feature of recent years in America was the growth of 
crime, eepeciaily of the " gangster " variety—that is, gangs working 
together and frequently shooting people who came in their way. 
Ci^e is said to have increased greatly ever since a law was p^uid 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating drinks. This prohibition 
as it is called, became law soon alter the World War, partly because 
tlie big employers wanted their workers to keep away irom such 
drinks so that they might work better. But the rich themselves 

S nored the law and continued to get driuks illegally from abroad. 

radually an enormous illegal trade in alcoholic dnnks was built 
up. ** Bootleggingthis was called, and it consisted both of 
emuggling wines and spirits from abroad and of secretly manu« 
faoturing them. Usually this secretly manufactured stun was far 
worse and more harmful than the rem article. Speak*easy was 
the name for the place where such drinks could be bought at very 
high pricee, and toousands of such private bars grow u]> in all the 
big cities. All this w as, of course, illegal, and to enable it to exist 
p^mieemen and politicians were bribed and sometimes terrorized. 
This widespreaa contempt of the law l<Ki to the growth of the 
gangster groups. Thus ** prohibition " resulted on the one side 
in doing good to the workers and rural population, on the other it 
did great harm, and a very powerful boot-legging interest grew 
up. The whole country was split up into two pa^ea: those in 
favour of prohibition callod the '* Drys and those against it 
called the Wets 

Among gangster crimee the most notorious and shocking were 
thoee of ludnapping little children of rich people and holding them 
ioT ransom. Domo time &go Lindboi^b’s baby son was so kid¬ 
napped and, to the world's horror, was brutally done to death. 

All this, in addition to the trade depression and tlie realization 
that many of the high officials and big business people were corrupt 
and in competent, upset the nerves of the American people. During 
the presidential election of November 1932 they turned in their 
millions to Roosevelt, hoping that he would bring them relief. 
Roosevelt was a ** wet ”, imd belonged to the Democratic Psxty, 
which has very seldom provided presideota to the United States. 

It is always interesting and help^ to compare different countries, 
always keeping in mind their distinctive features. One is tempted, 
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therefore, to oompekre recent evente in the United States with those 
in Germanj and England. The compariaon with Germany is a 
closer one, because both countries, in spite of being highly indue- 
triaUzod, have a large Canning y^pulation. Germany’s farmere are 
25 per cent, of her total population; in the United States they form 
40 per cent. These farmers count in the making of national policy. 
Not so in England, where the small proportion of farmers are 
neglected, although some effort is now being made to revive 
them. 

One of the outstanding causes of the Nad movement in Germany 
was the growth in numbers of the dispossessed lower-middle classes, 
and this grow'th became rapid after the German inflation. It was 
this claAB that became revolutionitry in Germany. This is precisely 
the class which is growing in America now; it is called the ** white- 
collar proletariat to distiiiguiMli It from tlio working-class 
prolotikriat, which seldom indulges in white collars 

Other comparisons are the currency crises, the fall of the mark, 
the ^ound, and the dollar from gold and inflation, and bank failures, 
in England thoro have boon no bank failures because there are not 
many small banks and a few big banks control the banking business. 
In other respects the coumeM of ovento in tbo three countries resemble 
each other; Germany having her crisis tirst, then England, then 
the United States. More or Toss tbo same class of people, in their 
respective countri&s, were behind the Nazis, the British National 
Government in the election in 1031, and President Roosevelt in his 
election in November 1032. This was the lower-middle class, many 
of whom had previously belonged to other parties. This com- 
prison must not be taken too far, not only because of national 
differences, but because the situation in England and America has 
not yet developed as it has in Germany. But tbo point is that 
very similar economic inlluences have hoen at work in these three 
highly advanced industrial countries, and the results they produce 
are therefore likely to be similar. This is not so in France (or other 
countries) to the same extent, for France is still more agricultural 
and less advanoed industrially. 

Roosevelt took offleo as President early in March 1933, and he 
was immediately faced by a tremendous banking crisis in addition 
to the great depression that was going on. Some M*eeks later be 
describe the state of the country when be took offlee and he said 
that the country was dying by inches ’’ then. 

Roosevelt took swift and decisive action. Ho asked the American 
Congress for pou'ors to deal with banks, industry, and agriculture, 
and the Congress, quite unnerved by the crisis, and influenced by 
popular feeling in favour of Roosevelt, gave him these powers. He 
became practically a dictator (though a democratic one), and every¬ 
body looked to him for immediate aud effective action to save them 
from diaaeter. He did act with Ughtumg rapidity, and within a 
few weeks ho had shaken up the whole of the uniM States by his 
various activities, and produced an even greater feeling of oonfldenoe 
in hinuelf. 
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Among President Rooflevelt*s many deciaions were: 

1. Ho went off gold and allowed the dollar to fall, thus reducing 
the burden on debtors. This was a measure of infiation. 

2. Itelieved farmers by subsidies, and got a huge loan of 
$2,000,000,000 issued to relieve agriculture. 

3. Enlisted 250,000 workers immediately for forestry services and 
for flood-control work. This was to relieve unemployment a little. 

4. He asked Congress for $800,000,000 for uuempfoymont relief. 
This was granted him. 

5. Ho set aside the enormous sum of about $3,000,000,000, which 
was to be borrowed, for public works to promote employment. 

6. Ho hurried up the repeal of Prohibition. 

All those enormous sums were to be obtained by borrowing from 
the rich people. Roosevelt's whole policy was, and is, to increase 
the buying power of the people; when they have the money they 
will buy, and the trade depreesion will automatically lessen. It is 
with this object in view that he is having huge sebomos of public 
works where the workers can be employed and earn money. It is 
also with this object that he is trying to raise the wages of workers 
and lessen their hours of work. A shorter working day would 
mean the employment of more people. 

This attitude is in direct opposition to the usual attitude of 
employers during times of crisis and doprossion. Almost invariably 
they try to cut down wages and lengthen hours of work, so as to 
cheapen their costs of prcKiuciion. But, says Roosevelt, if we are 
to resume mans production of goods, we must give the maeses the 
capacity to buy them by a mass distribution of high wagos. 

Tlie Roosevelt Government has also given a loan to Soviet Russia 
for the purpose of buying American cotton. The two governments 
are also discussing the poesibilitiee of large-scale barter between the 
two countries. 

America has so far been a pxirely capitalistic State with full and 
unrestricted competition; an individualistic State, as it is called. 
Hoosovelt’s now policy does not fit in with this, as he is interfering 
with business in a variety of ways. He is tliorofore practically 
introducing a great deal of State control over industry, though be 
calls it by another name. It is really a measure of State socialism, 
regulating hours and conditions of labour, controlling industry and 
preventing cut-throat competition Ho has called it a partner¬ 

ship in planning, and seeing that plans are carried out 

This work isMng oairicd on now with the usual American push 
and energy. Child labour hoe been abolished. (The chiid*s age 
for this purpose is up to alrtoen.) Higher wages is the slogan, more 
pay, less hours of work. Prosperity Puu this campaign is 
called, and the whole country, it is reported, has become a giant 
recruiting poster for this campaign. Aeroplanes dash about broad¬ 
casting appoals to employers and others. Each separate big 
industry is teing induced to draw up ** codes fixing bigber wages, 
etc., and pledging itself to carry them out; if it fails to draw up a 
suitable code there is the gentle threat that the government will 
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do it. Individual employere are aaked to sign pledge forms promiaing 
to raise wages and shorten the houit of work oi their employees. 
To those employers who take a lead in this xoatter the government 
proposes to pve badges oi honour, and, to shame slackm, a roll of 
honour will be kept in the poet ofBoe of every town. 

All this has reeulted in some improvement in prices and trade. 
But the real imurovemont, which is marked, b iu business sentiment 
and morale. The feeling of defeat has lar^y gone, and there is, 
among the large masses of the people, ana especially the middle 
olaases, an abounding faith in Preeident Roosevelt. He is com* 
pared already to America's great hero, Preeident Lincoln, who also 
took ofiioe at a time of a great crisis, the Civil War. 

Even in Europe many people began to look up to him and expected 
a world leadership against the depression. But at the World 
Economic Conference he became rather unpopular with the delegates 
of other countries because he directed hia representatives to refuse 
to fix the dollar in terms of gold, or to to aDytiuiig else 

which might interfere with his great schemes in the United States. 

Kooeevelt's policy la definitely one of economic nationalism, and 
he is bent on improving conditions in America. Some European 
govemmontH do not like it, and bankers are particularly annoyed, 
rbe British Government does not approve of I^sevelt's progressive 
tendencies. They prefer Big Business. 

And yet Rooeevdt is taking a more active part in world affairs 
than hie predecessor did. On the question m disarmament and 
other international questions, hs has taken up a definite and more 
advanced attitude than that of England. His polite warning to 
Hitler made Hitler tone down. He is also getting into touch with 
Soviet Russia. 

The great question in America to*day, and oven elsewhere, is: 
will Roosevelt succeed t He is making a brave attempt to keep 
capitalism going. But his auccese means the dethronement of 
Big Business, and it is far from likely that Big Business will take 
this lying down. American Big Business is held to be the most 
powerful vested interest in the modern world, and it is not going 
to give up its power and privilege merely at the bidding of President 
Roosevelt. For the present it is quiet, for public opinion and the 
President's popularity have rather overwhelmed it. But it is 
waiting for its opportunity. If there is no great improvement 
within a few months, rablic opinion, it is expect^, will turn against 
Roosevelt, and then Big Business will come out into the open. 

Many competent obmvers think that President Roosevelt is 
facing an Impossible task and that be cannot succeed. His failure 
will make Big Business supreme again, and with pvhaps even greater 
power than before. For Roosevelt's state socialism apparatus will 
then be utilized for the private profit of Big Business. The labour 
moTement is not strong in America, and can easily be crushed. 

^o<e.-~Preeident Rcoeevelt’s great attempt to overcome the 
crisis, and to adapt capitalism to the new oonditions, mat with 
partial success, though there was no fundamental change. There 
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waa an iAprovement in the sitoation. TbU attempt wae in eS'ect 
based on Boheones of relief and on transferring to some extent 
the profits ol Industry to the workers by persuading the employers 
to giye higher wages and shorter hours. The employ ora, espeoially 
Ford, resisted this as an attack on their freedom. The Codes for 
industry and agriculture failed, and Uiere were many strikes. But 
American Labour grew stronger and more class^conscious and a new 
spirit pervaded it. Trade Unions increased their membership 
greatly. 

As eooDomio recovery took place* Big Business beoame more 
aggresBive and resisted Rooeevolt. The Supreme Court declared 
most of the effective clauses of lioosevolt'e two principal Acts, the 
Nation^ Recovery Act, and the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
opposed to tbe Constitution and therefore inoperative. RooMvelt's 
Mew Deal was thus undermined. 

In 19Sfi Roosevelt was elected President for a second time by a 
big majority. His struggle with Big Business continues. The 
Congress is no longer dominated by him, and it has opposed him in 
many matters. 
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Aug^t 6,1933 

Wb have examined recent events in some detail and considered 
many forces and tendencies that are shaping our changing world 
to«day. Among tbe facta that stand out there are two which I 
have already mentioned but which will bear further consideration. 
These two are : tbe failure of labour and the old type of sooialism 
during tbe poet-war years, and tbe failure or decline of parliaments. 

I have told 3 mu how organized labour failed and the Second 
Intemationai went to pieces when the World War broke out in 
1914. This was explained by the sudden shock of war, when 
fierce national passions are aroused and a temporary madness takes 
poBsessioD ^ peoples. Something very different, and even more 
revealing, baa happened during the last four years. These four 
years have seen tbe greatest slump that the capitalist world has ever 
known, and they have in oonaequence brought ever-increasing 
misery to the workers. And yet this has not resulted in creating a 
real revolutionary sentiment among the masses of the workers 
generally everywhere, and especiaUy in England and the United 
States. 

The old type of capitalism ie obviously breaking down. Ob¬ 
jectively—that is, so far as external facts are concerned—conditions 
senn to be fully ripe for a change to a socialist economy. But the 
great majority of the very peo^e who might have desired this most 
^he workers—have no for revolutaoo. Revolationary 
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Bentimonte have been far more ia evidence among the coneervativo 
farmers of America and, as I have repeatedly told you, among the 
iower^middle classes in most countries, who are far more aggressive 
than the workers. This is most in evidence in Germany, but to a 
lesser degree it is to be seen also in England, the United States, and 
elsewhere. The differences in d^reo are due to national cbarac* 
teristics, as well as to various stages in the development of the 
crisis. 

Why has labour, which was so aggressive and revolutionary in the 
early post-war years, become so quiescent and resigned to any fate 
that may be iu store for it I Why did the Gorman Social Domo« 
cratio Party break down without a struggle and allow itself to be 
shattered by the Kazis! Why is English labour so moderate and 
reactionary t and even more so Amorican labour! Labour loaders 
are often blamed for their incompetence and for their l>etrayal of the 
interests of the working class. Many of them no doubt deserve 
this blame, and it is sad to find them turning ronegados and making 
the Labour Movement a stepping-stone to gratify personal ambition. 
Opportunism there is unhappily in every department of human 
activity; but tbe opiiortunism whi<*h exploits the hopc^s and ideals 
and Hacrihees of the down-trodden and sufforing millions for personal 
advantage is one of the greatest of human tragedios. 

Leaders may bo to blame. But leaders ore, after all, the products 
of existing conditions. A country usually gets the rulers it deserves, 
and a movement the leaders which in the final analysis represent its 
real wishes. In reality neither the leaders of labour nor their 
followers in these imperialistic countries looked upon socialism os a 
living creed, something to be desired immediately. 1'lieir socialism 
got too much cntangM and bound up with the capitalistic system. 
The exploitation of colonial countries brought thorn a snmli share 
in the profits, and they looked to the coDtinuatice of capitalism for a 
higher standard of life. Socialism became a distant ideal, a kind 
of heaven to dream of, a hereafter, not the present. And, like the 
old idea of hoavon, it l^camc a handmaid of capital. 

And so Labour Partiee, Trade Unions, Social Democrats, the 
Second International, and sdl similar orsanixations, pottered away 
at petty attempts to reform leaving the w^iole structure of capitalism 
intact. Their idealism left them, and they became huge bureau- 
cratio organizations without a soul and with bttle real strength. 

The new Communist Party was differently situated. It nod a 
message for the worker which was more vital, more appealing, and 
behind it the attractive background of the Soviet Union. But even 
so it had singularly little success. It failod to move the labour 
masses in Europe or America. In England and the United States 
it was amazingly weak. In Germany and in France it bad some 
strength, and yet ve have seen how iittle it could profit by it, in 
Ciermany at least. Internationally its two great defeats have b^n 
in China in 1927 and in Germany in 1933. Why did tbe Com* 
munist Party fail during these da>*s of trade depression and repeated 
crisis and low wages and unemployment t It is difficult to say. 
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Som« &&y tL&t it was just bad tactics, wrong methods of work. 
Others suggest that the Party was too much botind down to the 
Soviet Government, and its p^cy was thus more a national policy 
for the Soviet than an international policy as it should have been. 
This may have been so, but it is hardly a satisfactory explanation. 

The Communist Party aa such did not grow among the workers, 
but communist ideas spread widely, especially among the intel* 
loctual oiaases. Everywhere, even among the supporters of capital* 
ism, there was an expectation, a foar, that the crisis might lead 
inevitably to some form of communism. It was generally recog¬ 
nized that the old type of capitalism bad had ita day. This 
acquisitive economy, this policy of individual grab, with no planning, 
with ita waste and conilicts and periodical crises, must go. In its 
place some form of planned socialistic economy or co-operative 
economy must be established. This does not mean necessarily the 
victory of the working class, for a State may be organized on semi- 
socialistic lines for the bencRt of the owning classes. A State 
socialism and a State capitalism are much the same thing; the real 
question is who is in command in the State and who profits by it, 
the whole community or a particular posseMiing class. 

While the intellectuals argued, the lower-middle clome, or the 

K .ty bourgeoiMy in the Western iuduHtriai countries took action. 

ese classes felt vaguely that capitalism and capitalists exploited 
them, and therefore felt some resentment against them. But they 
wore far more afraid of the working class and of communism taking 
command. Capitalists usually made terms with this fascist wave, 
as they felt that thero waa no other way of stopping communism. 
Gradually almost everybody who was afraid of communism allied 
himself to this fascism. In this way, to a greater or less extent, 
fascism spreads wherever capitalism b in danger and faces com¬ 
munism or the possibility of it. Between the two, parliamentary 
government goes to pieces. 

And this leads us to the second outstanding fact which I men¬ 
tioned at the beginning of tbb lettor^the failure or decline of 
parliaments. I have turcady told you a good deal m previous 
letters about dictatorships and the ^ure of old-stylo democracy. 
This is obvious enough in Russia, Italy, Central Europe, and now in 
Germany, where parliamentary government bad collapsed even 
before the Nazb seized pow*er. In the United States we have seen 
how Congress has given the fullest powers to President Roosevelt. 
'Tbb process b evident even in ^anoe and England, the two 
countries of Europe with the longest and most stable tradition of 
democracy. Let us consider England's case. 

The English way of doing things b very different from the 
Continent^ method. Always they try to keep up old appearanoM, 
and the changes are thus not very obvious. To an ordinary 
observer the British Parliament continues as before, but as a matter 
of fact it has changed greatly. In the old days the House of 
Commons exercised power directly, and the average member bad a 
good say in the matter. Now it b the Cabinet or the Government 
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thftt deoiticf^ every big question, and tbe House of Commons can 
only say yes or no to it. Of course the House can turn out tbe 
Government by saying no, but this is a drastic step which is seldom 
taken, as it would result in a lot of trouble and a general election. 
So that if a government has got a majority in the House of Com¬ 
mons, it can do almost anything it likes and get the House to agree 
to it and thus make it law. Power has thus been transferred, and 
is still being transferred, from the legislature to tbe executive. 

Again, there is so much work to be done by Parliament nowadays, 
60 many complicated quostions to be fac^, that a prartioe has 
grown for Parliament to decide only the general principles of any 
measure or law, and to leave it to the executive government, or to 
some department of it, to fill in tbe detaib. In this way tbo execu¬ 
tive has got enormouH powers and can do what it likes in an emer- 
goncy. Parliament thus is getting more and more out of touch with 
important activities of tbe State. Its chief funotfons are now 
being reduced to criticism of government measures, Questions, and 
inquiries, and finally approval of the general policy of government. 
As Harold J. Laski says: " Our government has become an 
executive dictatorship tempered by fear of Parliamentary revolt.'* 

Tbe sudden fall of the Labour Ck>vemment in August 19.31 was 
brought about in a curious way, which shows how tittle Parliament 
had to do with tbe matter. OidlnariJy a government in England 
falls because it is defeated in tbe House of Commons. In 1931 
nothing came before the House; no one knew what was happening, 
not even most of the members of tbe Cabinet itself. The Prime 
Minister, Ramsay MacDonald, had some secret conversations with 
the leaders of other parties; they saw the King, and the old Cabinet 
suddenly disappeared and a new one was announced in the news¬ 
papers ! Some of tbe members of tbe old Cabinet learnt of all this 
for the first time from these newspapers. All this was an extra¬ 
ordinary and most undemocratic method of procedure, and tbe 
fact that the House of Commons ultimately ratified it does not 
alter this fact. This was tbe method of dictatorship. 

The Labour Government thus overnight gave place to a National 
Government " in which the Conservatives predominated and a few 
Liberals and Labourites tried to give a national colouring. Ramsay 
MacDonald continued as Prime Minister, although he was repudiated 
and expelled by the Labour Party. Such " national " governments 
oome into existence when there is fear that far-reaching socialistic 
changes might shake the position of tbe owning classes, or cast too 
great a burden on them. Such a position arose in England in 
August 1931, when the crisis came which later drove the pound 
fiom gold, and the reaction to this was the consolidation of tbe 
forces of capitalism against socialism. By playing upon the fears 
of tbe middle-class masses that all their savings would go if Labour 
were to win, the National Government thoroughly lightened this 
petty hourgtoi^ and got returned by a tremendous majority. 
MacDonald and his supporters said that the only alternative to the 
National Ooveniment was oommunism. 
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Thus in England also old-time demooracj has broken down and 
PaHiament u on the decline. Democracy fails when vital uauee 
which move people's paaeions have to be faced, such as religious 
olashes, or national and racial (Aryan (3erman versus Jew), and 
above all economic oonfliote (between the Haves and the Have> 
Note). You will remember that when such a religio-national issue 
arose in Ireland between Ulster and the rest in 1914, the British 
Conservative Party actually refused to accept Parliament’a decision, 
and even encouraged dvil war. Thus so long as an apparently 
democratic procedure serves the purposes of the poesessing classes, 
they use it to their advantage to protect their own intereets. When 
this comes in their way and challenges these special privileges and 
interests, then they ^card democracy and take to methods of 
dictatorship. It is quite possible that the British Parliament might 
in the future get a majority in favour of sweeping social changes. 
If such a majority attacks vested interests, the owners of these 
interests may repudiate ParUament itself, and even encourage a 
revolt against its decision, se they did in 1914 over the Ulster issue. 

So we see that parliament and democracy are only considered 
desirable by the poesessing classes so long as they maintain existing 
conditions. That is, of course, not real democracy; It the exploita¬ 
tion of the democratic idoa for undemocratic purposes. Real 
democracy has had no chance to exist so far, for there is an essential 
contradiotion between the capitalist system and democracy. Demo¬ 
cracy, if it means anything, means equality; not merely the equality 
of poesessing a vote, but economic and social equality. Capitalism 
means the very opposite: a few people holding economic power 
and using this to their own advantage. They make laws to keep 
their own privileged position seemre, and anyb^y who breaks these 
laws becomes a disturber of law and order whom society must 
punish. Thus there is no equality under ibis system, and the bberty 
allowed is only within the limits of capitalist laws meant to preserve 
capitalism. 

oondiot between capitalism and democracy is inherent and 
continuous; it is often hidaen by nualeading propaganda and by the 
outward forms of democracy, such as parliaments, and the sops 
that the owning classes throw to the other classes to keep them 
more or less contented. A time comes when there are no mm 
sops left to be thrown, and then the conflict between the two gronpa 
comes to a head, for now the struggle is for the real thing, eoonomio 
power in the State. When that sti^e comes, all the supporters of 
^pitalism, who had so far played with different partiee, ^nd them- 
serves together to face the dani^ to their vested mterests. Liberals 
and tooh-like groups disappear, and the forms of democracy are put 
aside. Ibis stage baa now arrived in Europe and America, and 
fascism, which is dominant in some form or otner in most countries, 
represents that stage. Labour is everywhere on the defensive, not 

enough to face this new and powerful oonsolidation of the 
foroM of capitalism. And yet, stra^ly enough, the oapitaUst 
system Hs^totters and cannot adjust iteelf to ^e new wond. It 
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fieoms oertaio that even if it Bucceeds in Burvmng> it will do bo in a 
greatly changed and a harsher form. And this* of course, will be 
but another stage in the long conflict. For mc^em industry and 
modern life its<^, under any form of capitalism, are battlehelds 
where armies are continually clashing against each other. 

Some people imagine that all this trouble and conflict and misery 
could be avoided if a few sensible persons were in charge of various 
govemmenta, and that it is the folly or knavery of p<mticiaQS and 
statesmen that is at the bottom of everything. They think that if 
good people would but got together they coiud convert the wicked 
by moral exhortations and pointing out to them the error of their 
ways. This is a very misleading idea, for the fault does not lio 
with individuals, but with a wrong system. So long as that system 
endures, thoHC individuals must act in the way they do. Groups 
that occupy dominant or privileged positions, either foreign national 
groups governing another nation, or economic groups within a 
nation, convince thomsolves by an amazing seli-deccntion and 
hypocrisy that tboir special privileges are a just rowaru of merit. 
Any one who oballenges this position seemH to them a knave and a 
scoundrel and an upeetter ot settled oondiiions. It is impossible 
to convince a dominant group that Its privileges are unjust, and that 
it should give them up. Individuals may sometimes be so con* 
vinoed, though rarely, but groups never. And so, inevitably, come 
clashes and conflicts and revolution, and infinite HufToring and 
misery. 
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A FINAL LOOK ROUND THE WORLD 

Avgttat 7,1933 

Of the writing of letters there is no end so long as pen and paper 
and ink hold out. And of writing on world happenings also there 
is no end, for this world of ours roUs on, and tne men and women 
and children in it laugh and weep, and love and hate, and fight each 
other unceasingly. It is a story that goee on and on and has no 
ending. And in the to-day in which we live, life seems to be flowing 
faster than ever, its tempo is swifter, and changes come rapidly one 
after the other. Even as I write it changes, and what 1 wTite to-day 
may be out of date, distant, and perhaps out of place, to-morrow. 
*I7ie river of life is never still; it flows on, and sometimes, as now, 
it rushes forward, pitilessly, with a demon energy, ignoring our little 
wills and desires, making cruel meick of our petty s^ves, and tossing 
us about like straws on its turbulent waters, rushing on and on no 
one knows whither—to a great preoipioe which will shatter it into a 
thousand bits, or to the vast and inscrutable, stately and calm, 
ever^chaaging and vet ohang^ees sea. 

I have written aueady far more than 1 ever intended or than I 
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ought to have done. My poo has run on. We have finiebod our 
long Ti^andering and have completed the laat long stage. We have 
reached to«day and stand on the threshold of to-morrow, wondering 
what it will be like when it aleo, in its turn, becomee to-day. Let us 
pause a little and look round the world. How does it stand on this 
seventh day of August nineteen hundred and thirty-three ? 

In India Gandhiji has again been amstod and sentenced and is 
back in Yervada Prison. Civil Dieobedienco has beeu resumed, 
though in a restricted form, and our comrades go to gaol again. A 
brave and dear comrade, a friend whom I hrst met a quarter of a 
century ago when 1 was new at Cambridge, Jatindra Mohan ^n- 
Gupta, has just left us, dying as a prisoner of the Britinh Govern* 
ment. Life merges into death, but the great work to make life 
worth living for the people of India goes on, Han> thousands of 
India’s sons and daughters, the most spirited and often the most 
gifted, lie in prison or internment camps, spending their youth 
and energy in conflict against the existing system which enslavos 
India. AU this life and energy might have gone in a building up, 
in construction; there is so much to be done in this world. But 
before tlio construction must come destruction, so that the ground 
may be cleared for the new structure. We cannot put up a floe 
building on top of the mud walls of a hovel. The state of India 
to-day can best be appreciated by the fact that in certain parts of 
India in Bengal oven the manner of dress is regulated by govern- 
meut order, and to dross otherwise means prison. And in Chitta¬ 
gong even little boys (and presumably little girls also) of twelve 
and upwards have to carry about identity cards with them wherever 
they go. I do not know if such an extraordinary order has 
ever been enforced elsewhere, even in Nazi-ridden Germany, or in 
a war area occupied by enemy troops. We are indeed a ticket-of- 
leave nation to-day under British rule. And across our north-west 
frontier our neigh hours are being bombed by British aeroplanes. 

Our fellow-countrymen in other countries have little honour 
shown to them; they are seldom made welcome anywhere. And 
this is not surprising, for how can they have honour elsewhere when 
they have no honour at home! They are being turned out of 
South Africa where they were bom and bred, and some parts of 
which, especially in Natal, they had built up with their labour. 
Colour prejudice, racial hatred, economic conflict, all combine to 
make these Indians in South AMca castaways with no home or 
refuge. They must be shipped away to some other place, to British 
Guiana, or back to ^dia, whore they can but starve, or anywhere 
else, says the Government of the Union of South Africa, so long as 
they leave South Africa for good. 

In East A&oa, Indians have playc^ a great part in building up 
Kenya and ^e suiroundlng territoriee. But they are no loitger 
welcome there: not because the Africans object, but because the 
handful of European planters object to them. The beat areas, the 
highlands, are reserved for these peters, and neither African nor 
Indian may possess land there. The poor Africans are far worse 
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off. OrigiD&lly all the land vee io their poesession end was their 
only lource of income. Huge areas of this were conffacated by the 
goTemznent* and fret grants of land were made to the European 
aettlera. These aettlera or planters are thus big landholders toere 
now. They pay no income-tax and hardly any other tax. Almost 
the whole burden of taxation &lla on the poor down-trod den 
African. It was not easy to tax the African, for he possesses next to 
nothing. A tax was put on oertain necessaries of life for him, like 
fiour and clothing, and indirectly he had to pay it when be bought 
them. But the moat extraordinary tax of all was a direct hut and 
poll tax on every male over sixteen years old and his dependants, 
which included women. The principle of taxation is that people 
should be taxed out of what they earn or possess. As the African 
poBsessod practically nothing else, his body was taxed 1 But how 
was be to pay this poll tax of twelve shillings per person per year if 
he had no money f Therein lay the craftiness of this tax, for it 
forced him to earn some money by working on the plantations of 
the European settlers, and thus paying the tax. It was a device 
not only to ^ money, but also cheap labour for the plantations. 
So these unhappy Africans sometimes have to travel enormous 
distances, coming from the interior 700 or 800 miles away to the 
plantations near the coast (there are no railways in the interior 
and just a few near the coast), in order to earn enough wages to 
pay their poll tax. 

^ere is so much more that I could tell you of these poor exploited 
Africans who do not even know bow to make their voices heard by 
the outside world. Their tale of mise^ is a long one, and they 
suffer in silence. Driven off from their best lands, tlicy had to 
return to them as tenants of the Europeans, who got the land free 
at the expense of these Africans. These European landlords are 
semi-feudal masters, and every kind of activity which they dislike 
has been suppressed. The Africans cannot form any association 
even to advocate reforms as the collection of any money is forbidden. 
There is even an ordinance proeoribins dancing, because the Africans 
sometimes mimioked and made fun of European ways in their songs 
and dances ! The peasantry are very poor, and they are not allowM 
to grow tea or coffee because this would compete with the European 
plsmters. 

Three years ago the British Government solemnly announced 
that they were trustees for the African, and that in future he would 
not be deprived of bis lands. Unfortunately for the Africans, gold 
was discovered in Kenya last year. The solemn promise was for* 
gotten; the European planters made a rush for this land, turned 
out the African farmers, and started digging for gold. 1^ much 
for British promises. We are told that all this will eventually work 
out for the advantan of the Africans, and that they are quite 
happy at losing their lands ! 

Inis capitalist method of explcsting a gold-bearing area is most 
extraordinary. People are actually ma& to ruu for it from a 
prescribed place, ano each one takes possession of part of the area 
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ftDd then works it. Whether he finds much gold or not in that par¬ 
ticular bit depends on his luck. This method is typical of capitalism. 
The obvious way to deal with a gold-field seems to be for the 

? ;07enuneDt of the country to take possession of it and work it 
or the advantage of the whole State. This is what the Soviet 
Union is doing with its gold-fields in Tadjikistan and elsewhere. 

I have said something about Kenya in this final survey of ours 
because we have ignore Afnoa in these letters. Remember it is 
a vast continent full of the African races who have been cruelly 
exploited by foreigners for hundreds of years, and are still exploited. 
They are terribly backward, but they have been kept down, and 
not given the chance to go ahead. Where this chance has been 
given them, as recently at a university founded on the west coast, 
they have made remarkable progress. 

Of the countries of western Asia 1 have told you enough. There, 
and In Egypt, the struggle for freedom goes on in various forms and 
in various stages. 8o also in south-east Asia, in Farther India and 
Indonesia—Siam, Indo-China, Java,Sumatra and the Dutch Indies, 
the Philippine Islands. And everywhere, except in Siam, which is 
independent, the struggle hae two aspects: the nationalist urge 
against foreign domination and the urge of the down-trodden classes 
for social equality or at least economic betterment. 

In the Far Eut of Asia, giant China lies helplosn before her 
aggressors, and is torn by intonial dissension into many bits. One 
of her faces is turned towards communism, and tho other is turned 
violently away from it, and meanwhile Japan marches forward, 
almost inexorably, and cHtablishee her hold on large areas 
of Chinese territory. But China has survived many a mighty 
invasion and danger in the long course of her history, and there is 
little doubt that she will survive the Japanese mvaaion. 

Imporialiat Japan, somi-feudal, mUitary-ridden. and yet indus¬ 
trially highly advanced, a strange mixture of the past and the 
present, nurses ambitious dreams of world empire. But behind 
these dreams lies the reality of threatening economic collapse and 
terrible misery for her teeming population, which is shut out from 
America and the vast uninhabit^ spaces of Australia. And a 
tremendous check to these dreams also Jtee in the hostility of 
the United States, the most powerful of modem nations. Soviet 
Russia is another powerful check to Japaneso expansion in Asia. 
In Manchuria and over the deep waters of the Pacific Ocean many 
keen-eyed observers oan already see the approaching shadow of a 
great war. 

The whole of northern Asia is part of the Soviet Union, and is 
absorbed in planning and building a new world and a new social 
order. It is strange that these ba^ward countries that civilization 
had left b^und in its march, and where a kind of feudalism still 
prevailed, should have jump^ forward to a stage which is ahead 
of the advent nations of ^e West. Tbe Soviet Union in Europe 
and Asia stands to-day a continuing challenge to tbe tottering 
capitalism tbe western world. While trade depression and slump 
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and unemployment and repeated cxieee paral}^ capitalism, and tbe 
old order gaapa for breath, the Soviet Union U a laod full of hope 
and energy and enthusiasm, feverishly building away and establish* 
ing tbe socialist order. And this abounding youth and life, and 
the success tbe Soviet haa already achieved, are impressing and 
attracting tbinkuig people all over the world. 

The United States of America, another vast area, is typical of 
Uie faUure of capitalism. In tbe midst of great difBoultios, onaex. 
labour strikes, and onexampled unemployment, ebe is making a 
bravo effort to pull together and preserve the capitalist system. 
The result of this great experiment remains to be seen. But what¬ 
ever that may bo, nothing can take away from America the great 
advants^es that i^o posseues in her wide territories, rich in almost 
everything that man requires, and in her technical resources, which 
are greater than those of any other country, and in her skilled and 
highly-trained people. The United States, as also the Soviet 
Union, is bound to play a vastly important part in tbo world 
affairs of the future. 

And iho groat continent of South America, with ite Latin nations 
so entirely different from the north ? Unlike the north, there is 
little racial prejudice here and a great melting of different races—~ 
southern Europeans, Spanish, Portuguese, Italians, and Negroes 
and tbo so-called Rod Indians, the original inhabitants of the 
American continents. Those lied Indians have almost died out 
in Canada and tbe United States, but hero in the South they still 
exist in large numbers, especially in Venezuela. They live mostly 
away from the groat cities. You may bo surprised to learn that 
some of these &uih American cities, like Buenos Airee and Rio 
de Janeiro, are not only very big, but very beatitiful, with magnifi¬ 
cent boulevards. Buenos Aires, tbe capital of Argentina, has a 
population of two and a half millions, and Rio de Janeiro, the capital 
of Brazil, has nearly two millions. 

Although there is a melting of races, tbe governing classes belong 
to the white ruling aristocracy* The clique or group that oontroU 
the army and police usually governs, and, as I have told you, there 
have been frequent revolutions at the top. All the South American 
countries have abundant mineral resources, and are thus potentially 
very rich. But meanwhile they are sunk in debt, and as soon as 
tbe United States stopped lending money to them four years ago, 
they got into a hopeless muddle, and there were revolutions all over 
tbe place. The three chief countries, the ABC countries as they 
are called, Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, also succumbed to revolutions, 
owing to financial difficulties. 

Since the summer of 1932 South America has had two little wars 
of its own, but, like the Japanese war in Manchuria, they are not 
officially called wars. Ever since tbe League of Nations covenant 
and the Kellogg Peace Pact and other pacts, wars hardly oocnr. 
When one nation invades another amd kills its citizens, this is called 
a '‘oonffict*’, and as a conflict is not prohibited by the pacts, 
everybody is happy I These little wars have no world importance, 
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suoh as the Manchurian one had, but they serve to prove bow weak 
and futile the whole touch •vaunted peace macbinery of the world 
is, from the League of Nations to the numerous pacta and agree* 
menta. One member of the League invades another member, and 
the League sits helplesely hy, or makes feeble and utterly useless 
efforts to settle the quarrel. 

One of these wars or oonfiicts in South Amorica is between 
Bolivia and Faraway over a piece of jungle territory called the 
Cbaoo. A witty J^enchman has said: The struggle between 
Bolivia and Paraguay over tho Chaco jungle remind me of two 
bald-headed men fighting for a comb/' Tho struggle is foolish, 
but it is not quite so silly as this. There are oil mtereets involved 
in this vast jungle territory, and the river Paraguay, which runs 
through it, connects Bolivia with the Atlantic Ocean. Tho two 
countries have refused to compromise, and have sacrificed thousands 
of lives alroacly< 

The other conflict is botwoen Colombia and Peru over a little 
village named Lntida, which Peru seized very improperly. I think 
that Peru was strongly criticized by tho Ix»guo of Nations. 

I^tin America (and this includes Mexico) is Catholic in religion. 
In Mexico violent conflicts have taken place between the State and 
the Catholic priests. As in Spain, the Mexican Government wanted 
to curb the great power of tUo Roman Church in education and in 
almost everything. 

Tho language of South America is Spanish, except in Brazil, 
where Portuguese is tho official language. Because of this enormous 
area whore it flourishes, Spanish is to-day one of tho greatest of 
world languages. It is a beautiful and sonorous language, with a 
fine modern literature, and now, because of South America, it is a 
commercial language of great importanoo. 
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August 8,1933 

Ik our last letter wo surveyed rapidly the continents of Asia, 
Africa, and the Americas. Europe remains, troublesome and 
quarrelsome Europe, and yet possessing many virtues. 

England, so long the leaaing world Power, hoe lost her old 
supremacy and is trying bard to hold on to what remains. Her 
sea-power, which gave her security and dominance over others and 
enabled her to build up her empire, is no longer what it was. There 
was a time, not so long ago, when her navy was bigger and more 
powerful than that of any other two great Powers. To-day it 
claims equality only with that of the United States and, in case of 
need, the United States have the resouroee to outbuild England 
rapidly. Even more important than sea-power is air-power to-day, 
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and in this respeot Elnffland is weaker still; there are several Powers 
whioh have more fitting aeroplanes than she has. Her trade 
supremacy is also gone without hope of recovery^ and her great 
export trade progressively decUnee. By means of high tariffs and 
preforences she is trying to preserve Empire market for her 
goods. This in itself means a giving up of ambitious ideas of world 
trade outside the Empire. Even u suooeee comes to her in this 
more limited sphere, it does not bring back to her the old supremacy. 
That is gone for ever. Even the limited sucoese within the Empire 
is of doubtful extent and dura&n. 

England is still, after her fleroe duel with Amerioa, the financial 
centre of world trade, and the Qty of London is the central exchc^e 
for it. But this prize in losing all its lustre and value as world 
trade shrinks and disappears. England and other countries, by 
their policies of economic nationalism, tariffs, etc., are themsMvee 
helping in this shrinkc^'e of world trade. Even if a large measure 
of world trade continues and the yn’esent capitalist system endures, 
there can be no doubt that the financial leadership of it will even* 
tually shift to New York from London. But very probably before 
that happens vast changes will have taken place in the capitaiist 
system. 

England has a reputation of adapting herself to changing ciroum« 
stances. The reputation is justified so long as her social baais 
receives no shock and her poesMlng olsssoa retain their privileged 
position. Whether this capacity for adaptation will carry her 
through fundamental social changes has still to be seen. It is 
highly unlikely that such a change will be quietly and peacefully 
effect. Those who have power and privilege do not give them up 
willingly. 

Meanwhile England is abrioking from the bigger world to her 
Empire, and to preserve this Empire she hae agreed to great changes 
in ite structure. The Dominions have a measure of independence, 
though they are tied in many wavs to the British financiu system. 
England has sacrificed much to please her growing Dominions, and 
yet conflicts arise between them. Australia is ^und band and 
root to the Bank of England, and fear of Japanese invasion keeps 
her closely tied to England; Canada’s growing industries compete 
with some of Englande and refuse to give in to them, and Canada 
has also numerous sasooiatioos with her great neighbour, the 
United States; in South Affica there is no great sentiment in favour 
of the Empire, though the old bittemese has now gone. Ireland 
stands by nerself, and the Anglo-Irish trade war is still going on. 
The English duties on Iriah goods, which were meant to in^ten 
and coerce Ireland into submission, have bad a contrary effect. They 
have given a tremendous push to Irish industries and agriculture* 
and I&and is eucceediog in becoming to a large extent a self-reliant 
and self-sufficient nation. Fresh factories have sprung up and 

E rMS-land is again becoming corn-land. The food that vied to 
e export to England is now consumed by the peo^ and ihm 
standards are rising. De Valera has thus trinmphanfly vindicated 
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ha policy, ftnd Irel&nd to«dAy is a tbom in Brituh Iznperial policy, 
aggtwiTe, defiant, and not fitting in at all with the Ottawa deals. 

England thus does not stand to gain much by her trade assooia* 
tions with her Dominions. She could gain much from India, for 
India etill offers a 7aet msiket. But political conditions in India, 
as well u economic distress, are not favourable to British trade. 
By sending people to gaol one cannot force them to buy British 
goods. Mr. Stiimey BUdwin said recently in Manchester: 

** The day when we could dictate to India and tell her when and 
where to buy her goods was gone. The safeguard for ir^e was 
good will. We should never sell goods to India by ootton stroamert 
on the end of a bayonet.*' 

Apart from internal conditions in India, England has to face fierce 
Japanese competition here and elsewhere in the East and in some 
of the Dominions. 

So England is trying hard to hold on to what she has got by 
making of her Empire an ooonomte unit, and adding to this such 
other small countries as come to terms with her, such as Denmark 
or the Scandinavian countries. This policy is being forced on her 
by the very logic of events; there is no other way. Aven to protect 
herself in times of war she must be more self-oontained. She is 
therefore developing her agriculture now also. How far this 
imperial policy of economic nationalism will succeed no one oan 
say now. 1 have suggest^ many difficulties which will come in 
the way of success, u failure comes, then tbe whole structure of 
Empire must collapse, and the Engli^ people will have to faoe a 
much lower standard of living, unless they change over to a socialist 
economy. But oven the success of the policy is full of dangers, for 
it may result in the min of many European oountries, whose trade 
will thus not have a sufficient outlet, and tbe bankruptcy of 
England's debtors will in its tom do barm to England's position. 

noonomic conflicts Sbre also bound to arise against Japan and 
America. With the United States there is rivaby in many fields, 
and, as the world stands to-d^, the United States, with her vast 
resources, must go ahe^ while England declines. This process can 
only le^ to a quiet acceptance of defoat in the struggle by England, 
or to the risk of war to make a final effort to save what she baa 
before that too goes and she is too weak to challenjge her rivals. 

Yet another great rival of England is the Soviet Union. Thev 
stand for diametrically opposite policies, and they glare at each 
other and intrigue against each other all over Europe and Asia. 
The two Powers may live at peace with each other for a while, but 
it is quite impossible to reconcOo the two, for they stand for wholly 
different idew. 

England is a eatisfied Pow er to^lay becauae abe has got all she 
wants. Her fear is that she will lose this, and the fear is justified. 
She tries hard to maintain the fUUta quo, and thereby her present 
position, by using the League of Nations for this purpose. But 
events are too strong for her or for any Power. Undoubtedly she 
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is strong to«d&y but equally undoubtedly she weakens and deolinea 
as an imperialist Power» and we are witnessing the evening of her 
great Empire. 

CroeaiTig over to the continent of Europe» there is Fraooe» also 
an imperialist Power with a great empire in Africa and Asia. In a 
military Bonso she is the most powerful nation in Europe.^ She 
has a mighty army, and she is the leader of a group of other nations i 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Humania, Yugoslavia. And yet 
she fears the militant spirit of Germany, especialiy since the Hitler 
regime. H itler lias indeed succeeded in bringing about a remarkable 
change of feelings between capitalist Franco and Soviet Hussia. A 
common enemy has made them quite friendly to each other. 

In Germany the Nazi Terror still continues, and reports of new 
cruelties and atrocities come daily. How long this brutality will 
continue it is impossible to say; it has already Ustod many months, 
and there is no abatement of it. Such ropressioD can never be the 
sign of a stable government. Probably if Germany had been strong 
enough in a military sense there would have been a war already in 
Europe. This war may yot come. Hitler is fond of saying that 
he is the last refuge from communism, and this may be true, for 
the only alternative to Hitlerism in Germany now is communism. 

Italy, under Mussolini, takes a very cold, mattor*of*fact, and 
selfish view of international politics, and does not indulge in pious 
phrases about peace and good will, as other nations do. She 
prepares for war strenuously, for she is couvinoed that war is bound 
to come before long, and meanwhile she mancouvres for |>ogitior). 
Being fascist, she welcomes fascism in Germany, and keeps on 
friendly terms with the HitleriteH; and yet she opposes the groat 
aim 01 German policy»the union with Austria. Such a union 
w'ould bring the German frontier right up to the Italian, and Musso* 
lini does not fancy this nearness of bis brother fascist of Germany.’ 

Central Europe is a heaving tnase of potty nations suffering in the 
grip of the slump and from the after-euects of the World War, and 
now thoroughly upMt and frightened by Hitler and his Nazis. In 
all these Central European countries, and especially where there 
arc Germans, as in Austria, Nazi Mrties are growing. But anti* 
Nazi feeling is also growing, and the result is conflict. Austria is 
at prenent the chief field for this conflict. 

Some time back, in 1932,1 think, the three pro-Freucb States of 
Central Europe and the Danube area—Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
and Yugoslav! o-^formed a union or alliance. All these three 
States h^ profited by the World War settlement, and they wanted 
to keep what they b^ gob. For this purpose they joined together 
and formed what was in reality an alliance for war. This is called 
tho little EnUntt This Little EnUnU comprising the three 

^ Thji ii no longer so siiico Germaa reansamont. Aftor the Munich Pact 
of September 193s. France baa almoat become a aecond-claei Power. Her 
group of allianuee in Central Europe hae ateo broken up. 

* Austria waa invaded and abeorbed by Germany in March 1936. Muaielini 
was compoUod by circumsuoces to agrM to it, but Italy atrozigly disapproved 
of the change. 
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States practioallj forma a new Power in Europe, which is pro-French 
and aoti-Gennan and opposed to Italian policy aUo. 

The triumph of the Nazia in Gnmany was a danger signal to the 
Little Entente as well aa to Poland, for the Nazis not only wanted a 
revision of the VersaiUea Peace Treaty (all Germans wanted this), 
but talked in terms which seemed to bring war near. So aggressive 
and violent were the Nasi language and other tactics that even such 
States as wanted a treaty revision, like Austria and Hungary, got 
frightened. As a result of Hitlerism and in fear of it, all the States 
of Central Europe and the East which had so far bitU^ly hated each 
other drew nearer to one another—the Little Entente, Poland. 
Austria. Hung&ry, and the Balkan States. There has oven been 
talk of an eoonomio union betw*een them. These countrios, ami 
notablv Poland and Czechoslovakia, have also become more friendly 
icwards Soviet Hussia since the Nazi eruption in Germany. A 
(onsequenoe of this was the general non-^aggreesion pact signed 
between them and Russia some weeks ago. 

Spain, as I have told you, has recontly had a revolution. It 
cannot settle down, and seems to hover on the brink of another 
change. 

So you see what a curious cKcquer«board Europe in at present, 
with its conflicts and hatreds, and rival groups of nations glaring 
at each other. Thero is intorminablo talk of ai.sarmament, and yot 
ovorywhere thero is arming going on' and new and terrible W'oapons 
of war and destruction are l^ing invented. There in also plenty of 
talk of international co-operation, and conferences without number 
have been held. All to little purpoHo. The of Nations 

itself is a pitiful failure, and the last effort to pull together at tbe 
World Economic Confereuco has also come and gone with no success. 
There is a pfoposal that the various countriee of Europe, or rather 
Europe without Russia, should join together to form a kind of 
United States of Europe. The Pan*Kuro]>e " movement this is 
called, and it is really an effort to form an anti-Soviet 6ioc, as well 
as to get over the innumerable difl'iculties and tangles due to there 
being such a large number of little nations. But national hatreds 
are fkr too powerful for any one to pay attention to such a proposal. 

In reality each country is diiRing farther apart from the others. 
I'he slump and world ohsis have quickened this process by pushing 
all oountrioA along the lines of ooonomic nationalism, hlacb sits 
l»ehind high tariff barriers and triee to keep out as far as possible 
foreign goods. It cannot, of course, keep out all foreign goods, 
l>eoause no country is self-eulBciant—that is. capable of producing 
everything it requires. But the tendency is for it to |^ow or manu¬ 
facture everything it needs. Somo essential articles it may not be 
able to grow because of its climate. For instance, England cannot 
grow cotton or jute or tea or coffee and many other articles which 
require a warmer climate. This means that in future trade will be 
largely oemfined between countries having different climates, and 
therefore growing and making different articles. Countries manu- 
iacturir^ the same type of articles will have little use for each other's 
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ffOCKk. Tiiua trftde will go north $JiA south, nod not east and west, 
for climates Tary north and south. A tropical country may deal 
with a temperate or cold country, but not two tropic^ countrieH 
with each other, or two temperate countries. Of course there may 
be other considerations also, such as the mineral resources of a 
country. But in the main the north axtd south considerations will 
appW to international trade. All other trade will be stopped by 
iarm barriers. 

This seems to be an ineyitable tendency to*day. It is called the 
final phase in the industrial revolution when each country is suf¬ 
ficiently industrialized. It is true that Asia and Africa are far from 
industrialized yet. Africa is too backward and too poor to absorb 
manufactured goods in any quantity. The three large areas which 
might continue to absorb such foreign goods are India, China, and 
Siberia. Foreign industrial countries are ]o<^iDg eagerly towards 
tliese three huge potential marketa. Having been cut off from many 
of their usual markets, they are thinking of this push towards 
Asia '' In order to dispose of their surplus goods, and thus piop up 
their tottering capitalism. But it is not so easy to exploit Asia 
now, partly bocauso of the development of Asiatic industries, and 
partly because of international rivalry. England wants to keep 
India as a market for her own goods, but Japan and the United 
States and Germany want a look in also. So also in China; and 
to odd to this is her present disturbed state and want of proper 
communications, • which make trade difficult. Soviet Russia is 
prepared to take quite a lot of manuiactured goods from abroad if 
she is given credit and not askc<l to pay for them immediately. 
But very soon the Soviet Union will m^e almost everything it 
roQuires. 

The whole past tendency baa been towards greater* interdepen¬ 
dence between nations, a greater intemationaijm. Even though 
separate independent national States remained, an enormous and 
intricate structure of international relations and trade grew up. 
Tbi^ process went so far as to conflict with the national States and 
with nationalism itself. The next natural step was a socialized 
international structure. Capitalism, having had its day, had reached 
the stage when it was time for it to retire in favour of socialism. 
But u^appiiy such a voluntary retirement never takes place. 
Because crisis and collapse threatened it, it has withdrawn into its 
shell and tried to reveiee the past tendency towards interdependence. 
Hence economic nationalism. The question is if this can succeed, 
and even if it does so, for how long! 

The whole world is a strange mix-up, a terrible tangle of conflicts 
and jealousies, and the new tendencies but increase the field of these 
conffids. In every continent, in every country, the weak and the 
oppressed want to share in the good Uungs of life which they them¬ 
ed ves help to produce. They claim payment of their debt, long 
overdue to them. In some places they are doing so loudly and 
harshly and aggressively; in other pla^ more quietly. we 
blame them if, angry and bitter at toe treatment and exploitation 
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they have been aubjected to for so long, they act in a manner we 
do not like 1 They were ignored and looked down npon; no one 
took the tronble to teach them drawiDg^room manners. 

This npheaval of the weak and the oppressed frightens the poe- 
eessing classes everywhere, and they band themselves together to 
suppress it. And thus fascism grows and imporialiem crushes all 
opposition. The fine phrases about democracy and the people's 
go^ and trusteeship retire into the background, and the naaed nile 
of the poeseesing classes and vested interests becomes more obvious, 
and in many places it seems to meet with triumph. A harsher age 
appears, an age of iron and aggressive violence, for everywhere the 
fignt is one oi life and death between the old order and the now. 
Everywhere, whether it is in Europe or America or India, the stakes 
are high and the fate of the ohl regime hangs in tho balance, eren 
though for the moment it may he strongly entrenched. Partial 
reform does not meet or solve the problems of the day when tho whole 
imperialist-capitalist system is shaken to its foundation and cannot 
even meet its liabilitieH or tho demands made upon it. 

All these innumerable conflicts, political, economic, racial, darken 
the world to-day, and oArry tho shadow of war with thoni. It is 
said that the greatest of these conflicts, the most fundamental of 
them, id the one between imperialism and faaciKm on the one side 
and communism on the other. These face each other all over the 
world, and between them there is no room for compromise. 

Feudalism, capitalism, socialism, syndicalism, anarchism, com- 
munism^^o many isms ! And behind them all stalks opportunism t 
But there is also idealism for those who care to have it; not the 
idealism of empty fancies and an imagination run riot, but the 
idealism of working for a groat human purpoeo. a great ideal which 
we seek to make red. Somewhere George Mmard 8haw has said 

** This is tho true joy in lifo, tho being used for a purpose reeog* 
nised by yournclf as a mighty oqo; thn boing thoroughly worn out 
before you are thrown on the >«rap heap; ihr being a {on*e of 
nature, instead of a feverish, selfish little clod of ^rm^nte and 
griovonces, complaining iliat tho world will not d<tvote il««elf to 
making you happy.'* 

Our incursioDB into history have shown us how the world has grown 
more and more compact, how different parts have come together 
and become interdependent. The worla has indeed become one 
single inseparable whole, each part influencing, and being influenced 
by, the other. It is quite impossible now to have a separate history 
of nations. We have outgrown that stage, and onlv a single world 
history, connecting the different threads from all tne nations, and 
seeking to find the real forces that move them, can now bo written 
with an^ useful purpoee. 

Even in past times, when nations were cut off from each other by 
many physical and other barriers, we have seen bow common inter¬ 
national and inter-continental forces shaped them. Great indi¬ 
viduals have always counted in history, for the human factor is 
important In eveiy crisis of destiny; but greater than any individual 
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4 re the mighty forces at work which, aimoat blindly and sometimei^ 
omelly, forge ahead» pushing us hither and thither. 

So it IB to-day with us. Mighty foroes are at work moving the 
hundreds of miiliona of human beings, and they go ahead like an 
earthquake or some otbor upheaval of Nature. We cannot stop 
them, however much we may try, and yet we mayi in our own little 
comer of the world, make some slight difference to them in speed 
or direction. According to our dmerent temperaments we meet 
them—some frightened by them, others welcoming them, ftome 
trying to oombat them, o^ers submitting helplessly to the heavy 
hand of fate, while still others try to ride the tempest and control 
it a little and direct it, willingly facing the perils that this invoJvos 
for the joy of helping actively in a mighty process. 

There is no peace for us in this turl>u]ent twentietl) century, a 
third of which lias already passed with its full complement of war 
and revolution. The wboJo world is in revolution,*' a&ya the great 
fascist, Mussolini. ** Events tbemaelvee are a tremendous force 
pushing us on like some implacable will." And the great Com¬ 
munist, Trotsky, also warns us of this century not to expect too 
much of peace and comfort. "It is clear," he says, "that the 
twentieth century is the most disturbed century within the memory 
of humanity. Any contemporary of ours who wants peace and 
comfort before ever 3 rthing elm has chosen a bad time to be bom." 

Tho whole world is in labour, and tbo shadow of war and revoln- 
tion lies heavy everywhere. If we cannot escape from this in¬ 
evitable destiny of ours, how shall we face it 9 Ostrich-like, shall 
we hide our beads from it? Of shall we play a bravo part in the 
shaping of events and, facing risks and periln if need be, have the 
joy of great and noble adveniorc, and tno feeling that our " steps 
are mer^g with those of history " ? 

All of us, or at any rate those who think, are looking forward 
expectantly to the future as it unrolls Itself and becomes the present. 
Some await the outcome with hope, others with fear. Will it be a 
fairer and a happier world, where the good things of life will not be 
reaerved for a few, but are freely enjoyed by the masims. Or a 
harsher world than even to-day, from which many of the amenities 
of present-day civilization have gone after fierce and destructive 
wars I These are two extremes. Either may occur, it seems 
improbable that a middle course will prevail. 

While we wait and watch, we work for tbo kind of world we would 
to have. Man has not progressed from his brute stage by 
belplesB submission to the wa;^ of Nature, but often by a defiance 
of them and a desire to dominate them for human advantage. 

Such is To-day. The tnAkiny ^ To-morrow lies with you uid 
your generation, the millions of girls and boys all over the world 
who are growing up and training themselves to take part in this 
To-norrow. 
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THE LAST LETTER 


9, 1933 

W£ have my dear; the loDg story has ended. T need 

write no more, but the desire to ond off with a kind of flourish 
induces me to write another letter—the Last Letter ! 

It was time I flnished, for the ond of my two-year term draws 
near. In three and thirty days from to*day 1 should bo diK(*hnr>;od, 
if iudoed I am not roleosod sooner, as the gaoler sontetimcA thteatons 
to do. The full two years ant not over yot» but I have received 
throe and a half inonihs* remiaHion of my sontenn^ as all well* 
behaved prisonuTH do. Fur I am Hiipposetl to bo a welhbchaved 
prisoner, a reputation which I have certainly done nothing tod e^rve. 
So ends my sixth sentence, and I shall gu out aguiii into the wide 
world, but to what purpose? A qnoi bunt when most of my 
friends and comr^uJcH lie in gaol and the whole country Hoetns a 
vast prison. 

What a mountain of lottors I have written \ And \vhat a lot of 
good nwadcM ^ ink J have nproiul out on awadejihi paper. Waa It 
worth while, I wonder ? Will all this pa|M>r and ink convoy any 
message to you that will interest you ? You will say, yes, of 
uourso, for you will feel that any other answer nlight hurt me, and 
you are too partial to mo to toko sucJi a risk. But whether you 
care for them or not, you cannot grudge mo tho joy of having 
written them, day after day, during those tw*o long years. It was 
winter when I came. Winter gave place to our brief spring, slain 
all too soon by the summer heat; and thou, when tbo ground was 
parched and iry and men and boasts ponied for breath, came the 
monsoon, with its bountiful supply of fresh and cool rain •water. 
Autumn followed, and the sky was wonderfully clear and blue and 
the afternoons w’ere ploasant. The year's cycle w as ovor, and again 
it began : wintor and spring and summer and tho rainy season. I 
have sat here, writing to you and Uiinking of you, and watched tho 
Moeons go by, and Ustened to tho pitapat of the rain on my barrack 
roof— 

0 doux 5nt{l ft4 la 
Par u rre el eur Im loii* f 
Poitr i*n caur qui 
Oh / U chant da la plut* f ** 

Benjamin Disraeli, the great English statesman of the nineteenth 
century, written: Other men condemned to exile and 
captivity, if they survive, despair; the man of letters may reckon 
those days eis the sweetest his life.*’ He was writing about 
Hugo Grotius, a famous Dutch jurist and philosopher of the seven* 
teenth oenxary, who was condemned to imprisonment for life, but 
managed to osoape after two years. He spent these two years in 

» SwtdcM mcoM mods in oas's own eounlry. 
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pmon in pbilo«ophic and literary work. There hATe been many 
famous literary gaolbirds, the two beet known perhaps being the 
Spaniard, Cervantes, who wrote Don QuixoUy and the Englishman, 
John Bunyan, the author of Tkt Pi\Qrirn'$ Progrt$$. 

1 am not a man of letters, and I am not prepared to say that the 
many years 1 have spent in gaol have been the sweetest in my life, 
but i must say that reading and writing have helped me wond^uUy 
to get through thorn. I am not a literary man, and 1 am not a 
historian; wnat, indeed, am It 1 find it difficult to answer that 
question. I have been a dabbler in many things; I began with 
science at college, and then took to the law, and, after developing 
various other interests in life, finally adopted the popular and widely 
practised profesHion of gaol-going in India 1 
You must not take what I have written in these letters as the 
final authority on any subject. A politician wants to have a say 
on every subject, and he alwavs pretends to know much more than 
he actually does. Ho has to do watched carefully ( These letters 
of mine are but superficial sketches joined together by a thin thread. 
I have rambled on, skipping oentuiies and many Important happen¬ 
ings, and then pitching my tent for quite a long tiroo on some event 
which interest^ me. As you will notice, my likes and dislikes are 

S retty obvious, and so also sometimes are my moods in gaol. 1 
0 not want you to take all this for granted; there may, indeed, be 
many errors in my accounts. A prison, with no libraries or reference 
books at hand, is not the most suitable place in which to write on 
historical subjects. I have had to rely very largely on the many 
note-books which 1 have accumulated since I began my visits to 
gaol twelve years ago. Many books have also come to mo here; 
they have come and gone, for I could not colleot a library hero. I 
have shamelessly taken from these books facte and ideas; there is 
nothing original in what I have wTitten. Perhaps occasionally you 
may find my letters difficult to follow; skip those parts, do not 
mind them. The c^wn-up in me got the bettor of me sometimes, 
and I wrote os I should not have done. 

I have given you the barest outline; th)fi is not history; they 
are just fleeting glimpses of our long past. If history interests you, 
if you feel some of the fascination of oistory, you will find your way 
to many books which will help you to unravel the threw of past 
ages. But reading books alone will not help. If you would know 
toe past you must look upon it with sympathy and with under¬ 
standing. To understand a person who lived long ago, you will 
have to understand his environment, the oonditions undw which 
he lived, the ideas that filled his mind. It is absurd for us to judge 
of past people as if they lived now and thought as we do. There 
is DO one to defend slavery to-day, and yet the great Plato held that 
slavery was essential. Within recent times scores of thousands of 
lives were given in an effort to retain slavery in the United States. 
We cannot judge the pa^ from the standards of the present. Every 
one will willingly aomit this. But every one will not admit the 
equally absurd nabit of judging tbe present by tbs standards of the 
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p48t. The Tarious religions have esjpeciAlly helped in petnf 3 rmg old 
beiiefi and faiths and costoms, which may have haa some use in 
the a^ and country of their birth, but which are singularly unsuit¬ 
able in our present age. 

If, then, you look upon past history with the eye of sympathy^ 
the dry bones will fUl up with fleHli and blood, and you will see a 
ml^ty procession of living men and women and children in every 
age and every clime, different from us and yet very like us, with 
much the same human virtues and human failing. History is not 
a magic ebow, but there is plenty of magic in it for those who havcf 
eyes to see. 

Innumerable pictures from the gallery of history crowd our minds. 
Egypt—Babylon—Nineveh—the old Indian civilizations — the 
coming of the Aryans to India and their spreading out over Kuropo 
and ^a^the wonderful record of Chinese eulture^Knossos and 
Greece Imperial Rome and Byzantium—the triumphant march 
of the Arabs across two contineuts—the renaissance of Indian 
culture and its decay—the little-known Maya and Aztec civilizations 
of Amerioa^the vast conquests of the Mongols—the Middle Agee 
in Europe with their wonderful Gothic cathedrals—the coming of 
Islam to India and the Moghal Empire—the Renaissance of learning 
and art in wcetrni Europc^tho discovery of America and tim sea- 
routee to the East—the ^ginnings of Western aggression in the 
East—the coming of the big machine and the development of 
capitalism—the spread of industhalism and European domination 
and imperialism—and the wonders of science in the modern world. 

Great empiroe have risen and falleo and been forgotten by man 
for thousands, of years, till their romainN were dug up again by 
patient explorers from under the sands that covert them. And 
yet many an idea, many a fancy, has survived and proved stronger 
and more persistent than the empire. 

Egyp^'v might i« tumbM down, 

Down O'dowb the deeps of thought; 

Greece ia faUen and Troy town, 

Olorioue Roxne hath tost her crown, 

Vonice* pride ia nought. 

But the dreana their ohudrua dreamed. 

Fleeting, unsubstantial, vain, 

Shadowy as ths ehadows seemed. 

Airy nothing, as they deemed. 

These main.’* 

So singe Mary Coleridge, 

The past brings us many gifU; indeed, all that we have to-day 
of culture, civilization, science, or knowledge of some aape<^ of the 
truth, is a gift of the distant or recent past to ue. It is right that 
we aoknow&dge our obligation to the {Mst. But the past does not 
exhaust our duty or obli^tion. We owe a duty to the future also, 
and perhaps that obligation is even greater than the one we owe to 
the past. For the past is past and done with, we ouinot obange 
it; Ae future is yet to come, and pertiapa we may be able to shape 
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it a little. If the paat baa given tia aome part of the truth, the 
future alao hklea many aapecto of the truth, invitee ua to search 
for them. But often the past ia jealone of the future and holds ur 
in a terrible grip, and we have to struggle with it to get free to face 
and advance towards tbe future. 

History, it is said, has many leeaons to teach us; and there is 
atiother saying that history never repeats itself. Both are true, 
for we cannot learn anything from it by slavishly trying to copy it, 
or by expecting it to rejieat itself or remain stagnant; but we can 
*loam something from it by pr}*ing behind it and trying to discover 
the forces that move it. Even so, what wc get is seldom a straight 
answer. ** History," says Karl Marx, *' has no other way of 
answering old questions than by putting new ones." 

The old days wore days of faitli, blind, unquestioning faith. Tbi* 
wonderful temples and mosques and catheiJraU of post centurioK 
could never have been built but for the overpowering faith of tlie 
architects and builders and people generally. The very stones that 
they reverently put one on top of tbe other, or carved into beautiful 
designs, tell uh of this faith. 1'ho old temple spire, the mosque 
with its slender minarets, the Gothic cathedral'-^all of thorn pointing 
upward with an amazing intensity of devotion, as if oueriog a 
prayer in stono or marble to the sky abovo'-^thrill us even now, 
though wo may bo lacking in that faith of old of which they are the 
embodiments. But the days of that faith are gone, and gone with 
thorn is that magic touch in stone. Thousands of temples and 
mosques and cathedrals continue to bo built, but they lack the 
spirit that made them live during the Middle Ages. There is little 
difference between them and the commercial ofboee which arc so 
representative of our age. 

Our ago is a different one; it is an ago of disillusion, of doubt 
and uncertainty and questionuig. Wo can no longer accept many 
of the ancient ^liefs and customs; wo have no more faith in them, 
in Asia or in Europe or America. So wo search for new ways, new 
aspects of the trutn more in harmony with our coNdrotiment. And 
we auestion each other and debate and quarrel and evolve any 
number of " isms " and philosophies. As in the days of Socrates, 
wo live in an age of questioning, but that questioning is not conffned 
to a city like Athena; it is world-wide. 

Sometimes the injustice, the unbappmees, the brutality of the 
world oppress us and darken our min^, and we see no way out. 
With Matthew Arnold, we feol that there is no hope in the world 
and that all we can do is to be true to one another. 

'* For tbe world which irnma 
To lie berofo ue, like a land of dnwiini. 

6o vanouB, so beeutifg], to new, 

Beth foeUy oeitbe r jo^, nor love, nor Uahi, 

Nor certitode, zior peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are hm, oe on a dvUing plain 
Swept with eonfuMd olonna of etrsggie and 
Wbm ignorant ormiet olooh by 
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And yet if we take sucb a dism&l 7iew we have not leanit aright 
the leeeon of life or of history. For history toacbee us of growth 
and progress and of the possibility of an infinite advance for man. 
And life la rich and varied, and though it has many swamps and 
marshes and muddy places, it has also tho great sea. and the 
mountains, and snow, and glaciers, and wondoriul starlit nights 
(especially in caol I), and the love of family and friends, and the 
comradeship oi workers in a common cause, and music, and books 
and the empire of ideas. So that one of uk may well say :— 

*' Lord, thou^ 1 lived on narth, the child of earth, 

Yet was 1 nthorod by the etorry isky.** 

It is easy to admiro tho beautien of tho univerHc and to livo in a 
world of tWught and imagination. But to try to escape ui this 
way from the unhappiness of others, caring littlo what happnnM to 
them, in no nign of courage or fellow-feeling. Thought, in onlor to 
justify itself, must lead to action. Action is the end of thought", 
Mays our friend Komain Holland. " AH thought which dooN not 
look towards action is an abortion and a treachery. If then wc arc 
tho sorvauts of thought wt: must bo the servants of action." 

People avoid action often bccauMO they am afraid of tho coiiMd- 
quences, for action mcaa^ ri>vk and danger. Danger seoma terrible 
from a distance; it is not so bad if you have a close look at it. 
And often it is a pleasant companion, ^ding to the ze^t and delight 
of life. Thn ordinary courso of life becomes dull at timos, and we 
tako too many things for granted and have no joy in them. And 
yet how wo appreciate these c^ommon things of life when wc have 
lived without them for a while ! Many pcojue go up high mouniaiiM 
and risk life, and limb for the joy of the climb and tho exhilaration 
that comes from a difficulty surmounted, a danger overcome; and 
becaiiHO of the danger that hovers all around them, their pcrocjtiionR 
get keener, their joy of the life w'hich hangs by a tlireud, the more 
intense. 

All of us have our choice of living m the valley's below, with their 
unhealthy mists and fogs, but giving a meastire of bodily security; 
or of climbing tho high mountains, with risk and danger for com¬ 
panions, to breathe the pure air above, and t^e Joy in tho distant 
views, and welcome the rising sun. 

I have given you many quotations and extracts from poets and 
others in this letter. I shall finish up with one more. It is from 
the Gitanjali; it is a poem, or prayer, by Rabindra Nath Tagore :— 

* ‘ Where Ihe mind is without fear end tbe bead li held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where tho world bee oot been broken up into fregraeote by narrow 
domeetto walls; 

Where words come out ftem tbe depth of truth; 

Whsm tirelMa etriving etretehM its arms towards peHaotion: 

Where the clear etream of reason has not loet its way into the dreary 
desort sand of dead habit; 

Where tbe mind is led forward by thee into ever-widsaing thought knd 
aetiof^ 

Into that heaven of readom, my Faibar, lei my country awake.*' 
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We bare fioiehed, earisnma, aod this laet letter ends. The laat 
letter! Certainlj not. I BfaaU write you many more. Bat this 
•eiiee ende, and eo 

Tamdm Shvd f 
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Arabian Sea 
NovtTnber 14, 193S 

Fivb and a quarter years ago I wrote to you the laat letter of this 
from my ooU in the DUtrict Gaol of Debra Dun. My two-year 
eentonco of imprisonment was nearing its end, and I put away the 
huge pile of the letters that I bad written to you during that Jong 
perioct of solitary living (but with you always as my .companion in 
thought), and prepared my mind for my release to the outer world 
of movement and action. That discharge came soon afterwards, 
but five months later I was back again in the familiar surroundings 
of prison with another sentence oi two years. Again 1 took the 
pen and wrote a story, a more personal one this time. 

1 came out again, and we shared sorrow together, a sorrow that 
has shadowed my life ever since. But personal misfortune is of 
little account in this w orld of sorrow* and strife, which demands from 
UB all our strength in the struggles that convulse it. And so we 
wted, and you w'ent to the sh^tered paths of study, and I to the 
din and tumult of the struggle. 

Five years and more have passod with their burden of war and 
suffering, and over the contrast grows botwoen tho wmid wo live in 
and the world of our dreams. Hope itself sometime!) gasps for 
breath, ibrottlod by the evil that pursues us. And yut as I write, 
tho Arabian Sea stretches out before me in all its strength and beauty, 
silent as a droam, shimmering in the silver of the moonlight. 

I am supposed to toll you in this Postscript the story of these 
five years, for these Letters are going to appe^ in a new garb, and 
my publisher demands that they should he brought up to date. 
It is a difficult task, for so much has happened during this period 
that if I took to writing about it, and had the time for it, 1 would 
exceed all bounds and produce another book. Even a mere record 
of the principal events would be long and burdensome. I must 
therefore give you the barest outline oiwbat has happened. I have 
added some notes to the Letters ^ready written, giving additional 
facts, and now we shall have a brief survey of^eso years. 

In my concluding Letters I drew your attention to tne tremendous 
contradictions and rivalries of the modem world, to the growth of 
fascism and naziism, and to ihe shadow of war. These five years 
have intensified these rivalries and conflicts, and though T^orld 
War has eo far been avoided, and horrible wa» have taken 
place in Africa, in Europe^ and in the Far Blast of Asia. Every 
year, and sometimes evsiy month, brings its tals of fresh aggression 
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and horror. The world grows moro and more disorganized, inter¬ 
national relations become anarchical, and the Lei^e of Nations 
and the other attempts made at international co-operation have 
ended as dismal failures. Disarmament is a thing of tho past, and 
each nation arms feverishly, night and day, to the utmost ^ its 
capacity. Fear the world, and Europe, lashed by aggressive 
and triumphant naziism and fascism, deteriorates rapidly and takes 
the road to barbarism. 

We examined at length in our previous* letters tho issues that lay 
behind the Great War of 1914-18. War came, and out of it 
emerged the Treaty of Versailles and the Covenant of tho Ijcague. 
But the old problems were unsolved, and many new ones arose: 
reparations, war debts, disarmament, collootive security, economic 
crisis, and unemployment on a vast scale. Behind the problems 
of the peace there still remained vital social problems which had 
upset tne equilibrium of the world. In the Soviet Union tlie now 
social forces had proved victorious, and woro trying to build up, in 
face of enormous difficulties and world opposition, a now kind of 
world. Elsewhere deep social changes wont on, but found no outlet, 
and were hold back by the existing political and economic stnicture. 
Abundance came to the world, a vast expansion of production; 
the dream of ages was realized. But the slave long used to Ids 
bondage is afraid of freedom, and foolish humanity has grown so 
used to scarcity that it cannot easily think in other terms. And so 
the new wealth is deliberately thrown away, restricted and confined, 
and actually there is more unemployment and misery. 

Conference after conforonoo mot and the nations of tho world 
gathered together to solve this amazing paradox and to ensure 
peace. There were pacts and agreements and alliances—Washing¬ 
ton, Locarno, the KelJojU Pact, non-aggression pacts-*but the basic 
problems were not tou<med, and at the first touch of brutal reality 
these agreements and pacta vanished away, leaving the naked sword 
as the arbiter of Europe's destiny. Tbo IVeaty of Versailles is 
dead, the map of Enroll has changed again, and a new division of 
the world is taking place. The question of war debts has faded 
away and the richest nations have decided not to pay them. 

So we come back to the pre-war age of 1914 and before, with all 
its problems and conflicts, but intensified a hundredfold by what 
has happened since. Tho capitalist system in decay leads to 
eoonomio nationalism as well as the growth of greater monopolies; 
it becomes aggressive and vi<^ent, aD<i cannot even tolerate parlia¬ 
mentary democracy. Fascism and naziism arise in all their naked 
brutality, and make war the end and aim of all their policy. At 
the same time a great new Power arises in the Soviet areas, which 
is a continuing challenge to the old order and a powerful check to 
imperialism ara faedsm alike. 

We live in an age of revolution, a revolution which started when 
the War broke out in 1914, and eontinues from year to vear with 
world in ^e throes of conflict everywhere. The Frencn Revolu¬ 
tion of 150 years ago gradually usheret^ in an age of political equality. 
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but the timos have changed, and that by ttealf ie not enough to»day. 
The boundaries of democracy have to be widened now eo as to 
includo economic equality also. This is the great revolution 
through which we are aU paasing, the revolution to ensure ooonomic 
equality, and thus to give democracy its full meaning, and to bring 
ourselves in line with the advance of science and technology. 

This equality does cot fit in with imperialism or with capitalism, 
which an« based on inequality and the exploitation of nation or 
class. Thorefore it is reekted by those profit by this exploita¬ 
tion, and when the conHict grows, oven the conception of political 
equality and parliamentary democracy is repudiated. That is 
fascism, which in many ways takes us back to the Middle Ages. It 
exalts the domination of Race, and in place of the divine right of 
Bji autocratic king has the divine right of an all-powerful Leader. 
l*hc growth of fascism dtiring tbo last five years and its attack on 
every demneratic principle and conception of freedom and civiliza¬ 
tion have made the defence of democracy tbu vital question 
to-day. The present woHd conflict is not between communism and 
socialism on the one hand and fascism on tho other. It is between 
democracy and fascism, and nil the real forces of democracy lino up 
and become anti-fascists. Spain to-day is tho miprome example 
of this. 

Bui behind that democracy lice inevitably the idea of an extension 
of democracy, and for fear of this, reactionaries e^'erywhere, even 
though payiiig lip-stfvice to democracy, givo their sympathy or 
^dJegiance to fascism. The rdle of the fascist Powers clear 
enough; there is no doubt slwut their aims or policy. But the 
governing factor of tbo situation has been tbe rf^le of the so*called 
democratic Powers, more especially England. The British Govern- 
ment has throughout played a reactionary r61o in Asia, AMca, and 
Europe, and given every encouragement to fascism and naziism. 
It has done eo, curiously enough, even at tbe cost of endangering 
the security of the British Empire, eo great waa its fear of the growth 
of real democracy and iU class sympathy with the leaders of faaoism. 
If fascism haa grown and begun to dominate tbe world, the credit 
for this must largely go to tbe British Oovemmeut. The United 
States of America, with a keener sense of democracy, more than once 
offered to oo-operate with other Powers to check fascist aggression, 
but England refused that offer. France has become so utterly 
dependent on tbe City of London and on British foreign policy that 
it dare not adopt an independent policy. 

In Labour matters also Britain has b^n consistently reactionary 
at tbo International Labour Conferences. In June 1937 the I.L.O. 
adopted a convention of forty hours a week for the textile industry. 
It aid so in spite of the mpomtion of Great Britain. Even the 
British Dominions deserted IBritoin and suppevted the United States. 
But of course the delegate for India, nominated by tbe British 
Oovemment, sided with Britain. Tbe members of the United 
States delegation, including employers and Goverzunent repreeenta* 
tives, remarked that ** until they came toKSeneva they had no idea 
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how reaotionairy the British Government was.’* ‘‘Qreat Britain,’* 
one of them further added, baa become the epear-boad of reaotion." 

The League of Nations, with all its weaknesses, still embodied 
the international idea, and its covenant laid down penalties for 
aggression. It had failed to take any action (except for appointing 
a commission of inquiry and subsequent condemnation of aggres¬ 
sion) when Japan invited Manchuria. The British Government 
ha<i indeed encour^ed Japan in this adventure, and over since 
then, with a few minor lapses in the right direction, it followed a 
policy of ignoring and w eakening the League. Tho rise of iiaziiKm, 
with its avowed policy of c^^gression, was a direct challougo to the 
League, but England and, to a certain oxtont, France, Huhmitted 
to this challenge and allowed the League to fade away. The fascist 
Powers left the League, Germany doing ho in Octolnsr 2033, anfl 
Japan and Italy later. In September 1934 tho Soviet Union joined 
the League and put fresh blo<^ into it. Fear of Noxi Germany led 
France to an alliance wnth the Soviets, but Efigland jwoferrod an 
alignment with Nazi Germany to co-operation with tho Soviet 
Union even on the basis of the League Covenant. Each successful 
aggression omboldencd the fascist Powers and convincod them that 
they could defy the Ix^ague with impunity, for they realized that 
the British Government would not go against them. 

It is this progressive alignment of the British Government with 
the fascist Powers that explains much that has happened in Ubina, 
Abyssinia, Spain, and (Antral Europe. It makes uh understand 
w'hy the proud structure of the I.Mgue of Nations, which rupresoniod 
so much the hope of peace and progress of mankind, bus in ruins 
to-day. 

We have seen bow Japan successfully defie<l tho lioague and the 
world in Manchuria and set up a puppet State, Manchukuo, there. 
Although there was actual military invasion, there was no declara¬ 
tion of war. Internal revolts were fomented, and those were made 
the excuse for intervention. This new technique was subsequently 
perfected by Italy and Nazi Germany, and to it wan added faiso 

S ropaganda abre^d on an unprecedented scale. There are no 
eoiarations of war now; they belong to a past age. As Hitler, 
speaking at Nuremburg in 1937, said : If ever I wanted to attack 

an opponent, I would not negotiate and prepare for months, but 
would do as I always did: emerge out ot the dark and with the 
swiftness of lightning throw myself upon my opponent.” 

In January 1935 (Sermany occupied the Saar banin after a plebis¬ 
cite. In May that year Hitler finally repudiated the disarmament 
olaoses of the Treaty of Vexsaillea and decreed compulsory military 
service for (^ermanB. This open and one-sided breach of VersailleH 
frightened France. But England tacitly accepted it, and indeed 
wmt a long step further a month later by concluding seoreGy a 
navd pact with Owmany. This pact its^ wa.<( a breach of Ver¬ 
sailles, and thus England herself ignored the Peace Treaty. The 
amazing psxt of this was that she did so without reference to her 
oVl aUy, mnoe, and just when German rearaament on a ooloasal 
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scAle was threateruDg Europe. Fntoce waa terrifiod at what it 
ootuidered the perfidy, of England, and rushed to Mussolini to come 
to terms with him, so as to minimiae the danger on her Italian 
frontier. 

Abystir ^.—This gave Mussolini the chance for which be had long 
wait^. For years past he had planned the invasion of AbysBinia, 
but be bad hesitated because he was not sure of the British and 
French attitude. There had been great tension between France and 
Italy, and in October 1934 King Alexander of Yugoslavia and the 
French Foreign Miniater, Louis Barthou, were murdered Id Mar- 
eeiilee, apparently by an ItaUan agent. Now Mussolini felt confident 
that neither France nor England would offer any effective oppK)sitioti 
to his invasion of Abyssinia. In October 1930 this invasion began, 
when the League of Nations was actually in session. Abyssinia was 
a member State of the League, and the world was showed. The 
League declared Italy to bo the aggressor, and after much delay 
applied some economic lisnctlons against her^that is member 
States were forbidden to deal with her in regard to many com¬ 
modities. But the really important articles, which wore ea^ntial 
for the war, such as oil, iron, steel, and coal, were not included in 
this list. The Anglo^Iranian Oil Co. worked hard and over*iime to 
supply oil to Italy. Italy was inconvenienced by the sanctions, 
but no ^eat difficulty was placed in her way. The United States 
of America eugg^ted an omonTgo on oil, but Britain would not agree. 

The BritishForeign Minister, Sir Samuel Uoare, and Monsieur 
Laval, the French Minister, came to an agreement to hand over a 
great part of Abyssinia to Italy, but there was such a public outcry 
that Sir Samuel Hoare had to resign. Meanwhile the Abyssinians 
fought bravely, but thev were TOwerless against wholesale bombing 
from low-flying aeroplanes. Incondiarv bombs and gas bomba 
were used on civilians, women and children, ambulances and bos- 

f 'itals, and the most brutsJ massaores took place. In May 1936 the 
talian Army entered Addis Ababa, tbe capital, and later occupied 
large areas of the country. Two and a half years have pa.ssed since 
then, but Abyssinian resistance still continues in outlying areas. 
Abyssinia Is far from conquered yet, although England and France 
have now recognized iht conquest. 

The tragedy and betrayal of Abyssinia by the League Powers 
showed the world that the League was powerlm. Hitler could now 
defy it without fear, and in Bl^cb 1936 be marched bis troops into 
tbe demilitarized zone of the Rhineland. This was another 
violation of Versailles. 

iSpain.'^The year 193C witnessed another step in the fascist 
attempt to dominate Europe, and this was deetiaed to become a 
vital struggle for democracy and ffeedozn.' We have seen how rival 
forces fought for mastery in Spain, and bow the young Republic 
struggled against clerical and semi-feu dal reaction. At last the 
piogra>tsive parties joined together, and in February 1936 formed a 
npular Front. Previous to this a Popular Front had been estab¬ 
lished in France in order to combat tbe growing forces of fascism 
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which openJy tbreatenod the Fxwch Republic and even organized 
an abortive ruioff. The French Popular Front came on a creat of 
great popular enthuaiaam and, succe^ing in the electiona, formed a 
government which paaaed many laws giving relief to the workers. 

The Spanish Popular Front also succeeded in the elections to the 
Cortes and formed a governmont. It was pledged to various and 
reforms, which had been too long delayed, and to curb the power 
of tSb Church. Fearing these reforms, the reactionary elemonte 
banded together and decided to strike. They sought and obtained 
aid from Italy and Germany, and on July 18, 1986, General l^anco 
began hk revolt with the help of the Spanish Moorish army, to 
which lavish promises were m^e. Franco expected to win esaily 
and rapidly. He had the army on his side and help from two power¬ 
ful countries. The Republic seemed helpless, but in the hour of its 
Mil it called upon the masses of Spain to defend tbeir freedom, and 
^tributed arms to them. The common people answered that call 
and fought almost barehanded against the guns and aeroplanes of 
Franco. They chocked him. Volunteers from abroad also poured 
into Spain to fight for democracy, and formed an International 
Brigade, which rendered invaluable service to the Republic at a 
time when it most needed it. But w*hilo volunteers came to the 
Republic, the regular Italian Army oamo in largo numbers to help 
Franoo, and aeroplanes and pilots and technicians and arms came 
from Italy and Gorman y. behind Franco were the experienoed 
general staffs of these two great Powors; on the side of the Kepubllc 
there was enthusiasm and couri^o and sacrifice. The Rebels, 
advanced till they reached the gates of Madrid in November 1936, 
but then a supremo effort of the people of the Kej>ubljc stopped 
them there. *' No Pataran they shall not pass—was the cry of 
the people, and Madrid, bombarded daaJy from the air and by heavy 
artillery, with her fine buildings in ruins, with numerous fires, 
caused by incendiary bombs, continually breaking out, with the 
bravest of her children dying in thousands for her sake, Madrid 
remained unconquered and victorious. Two years have passed 
sinoe the rebel troupe reached the outskirts of Madrid. Still they 
remain there and hoar that cry—A*o Posaran—and Madrid, in her 
sorrow and desolation, holds her head high in freedom, and has 
become the embodiment of the proud and unconquerable spirit of 
the Spanish people. 

We must understand tips Spanish struggle, for it is infinitely more 
than a local or national struggle. It b^an by a revolt c^ainst a 
democratically elected parliament. A cry of communism and 
religion in danger was raised, but there were v^^ few communists 
among the Popular Front deputies, and the great majority were 
Bocialiste and Republicans. As for religion, the bravest fighters for 
the Kenublic have been the Catholics of the Basque country. The 
Bepub^ guarantees the freedom of religion—unlike Hitler in 
Germany—but the vested interests in land and education of the 
Church were certainly objected to. The revolt was against demo¬ 
cracy as such when it «as feared Jhat It woukl attack and put an 
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end to feadftlism m land aud larg^estaten. Wlien this happens, as 
I have said before, then reactionaries do not take the trouble to 
obscrre democratic forms or to try to convert the electorate. They 
take to arms and endeavour to force their will on the mass of the 
pe(^le by violenoe and terrorism. 

The Spanish military and clerical clique which rebelled found 
willing ailies in the two fascist Powers, Italy and Germany,.who 
wanted to gain supremacy over Spain in order to have control over 
the Mediterranean and establish naval bases there. The mineral 
resources of Spain also attracted them. Thus the Spanish War 
was not a civil war, but was in reality an European War in the game 
of power politics to disable France and weaken Britain, and thus 
establish domination of fascism over Europe. The interests of 
Germany and Italy conflicted to some extent, but they pulled 
together for the time being. 

A fascist Spain would to fatal for France, and would threaten 
both the British Mediterranean route to the Hast and the Cape 
mute. Gibraltar would then bo useless and the Suez Canal of no 
g^t value. Thxw, even from the point of view of self-interest, 
if not from love of democracy, one would have expected England 
and France to give every legitimate aid to the Spanish Government 
to put down the rebellion. But here again we see bow class intoreste 
move governments even at the cost of thew national interests. 
The British Government evolved a scheme of non-iutervuntion 
which has boon the supreme far<« of our times. Germany and Italy 
belong to the Non-Intervention (>)mraittec, and yet openly aid the 
Rebels and recognize them as the lawful govenunont. 1'hoir armies 
are sent to Franco and their airmen bomb Spanish towns. Non¬ 
intervention has thus meant that help sboidd only reach the Rebels. 
The French Government, at the instigation of the British, has closed 
the Pyrenees frontier, thus stopping any help from trickling in to 
the Spanish Republic. 

British ships carrying food to the Republic have been sunk by 
Franco's aeroplanes or navy and the British Prime Minister, Mr. 
Chamberlain, has actually defended Franco's action. To such a 
pass has the British Government come in its fear of the spread of 
democracy. A few days ago it concluded an agreement with Italy 
by which it went a step fur^er in recognizing F^^noo and in giving 
a free hand'to Italy to intervene in Spain. The Spanish Repttblio, 
indeed, would have long been dead if tt had relied on England and 
France or acted on their advice. But in spite of British and French 
policy, the Spanish people refused to submit to fascism. For them 
it Is a national struggle for independence against the foreign in¬ 
vaders, a struggle which has become epic in character, and which 
has aetonished the world by miracles of courage and endurance. 
Most horrible of all have bera tbe aerial bombi^meiit by Italian 
and German aeroplanes on Franco's side of cities Mid viUages and 
civilian populations. 

I>urir^ the past two yean the Republic has built up a fine army, 
and recently they have sent away all their foreign volunteers. 
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WbOe FfMoo oocupiee nearly three-quarters of Spain, and has out 
off Madrid and Valencia from Catalonia, the new Mpublican Army 
holds him now in check* and haa proved its worth during the great 
battle of the Ebro, which has last^ almost continuously for several 
months. It is clear that Franco cannot defeat thU army unless be 
has overwhelming foreign aid. 

The Republic’s groatest ordeal now is lack of food, especially 
during the winter months. For the Republic has not only tu provide 
food for ite army and tho normal population in the area under its 
control, but also for the millions of refugees who Lave como to it 
from the areas occupied by Franco’s troops. 

China .—From the trEtgody of Spain let us now go to the tragedy 
of China. 

Japan’s aggression in Manchuria was continuous and, as I have 
told you, flhenad the official good will of Britain. Britain rejected 
the offer of American co-operation against JapatioM) aggrosaion. 
Why did Britain encourage Japan in this way, and tlins strengthen 
a powerful rival ? From the early days of tho twentieth century 
Japan has forged ahead a^ an imporialist Power almost under 
British protection. At first this was sumed against TsariBi Itussia. 
After the Great War, England’s two great rivals wore the United 
States of America and tho Soviet Union, and so tho old policy of 
supporting Japan was continued, till now, when Japan horsolf 
threatens important Britisli interoste. One of tho roaKons for 
America recognizing the Soviet Union in 11)33 was Anaoricaji rivalry 
to Japan. 

In China from 1933 onwards there were several governmenU : 
there was Chinng Kai-Shek’s Nationalist Government, which was 
recognized by the Powers, and the Canton Government in the south, 
which also otaimed to follow tho Kuomintang, and a larm Soviet 
area in the interior, besides a number of semi-iridopondent war¬ 
lords in tho interior. North of Peiping there was Japan continually 
nibbling away at China. Instead of fa<'ing Japanese aggrosaion, 
Chiaiiff Kai-Shek spent all his energy in sending, year after year, 
powenul military expeditions to crush the Soviet areas. Most of 
these expeditions fail^, and even when they occupied tbeee regions, 
the Chinese Soviet armies escaped them and went and established 
themselves farther inland. The story of tho amazing SOOO-milo 
trek of the Eighth Itoute Army under Chu Teh across Cliina has 
become a classic in military annals. 

So this conflict continued, year after year, although Soviet China 
offered to co-operate with Chiang Kai-Sbek in resisting Japanese 
aggression. In 1937 Japan launched a major offensive, and this at 
last induced the warring factions to unite and present a united front 
to Japan. China al^ drew closer to the ^vict Union, and in 
November 1937 a non-aggression pact was signed by the two 
countries. 

Japan met with fierce resistance, and tried to break it by vast 
and norrible massacres from the air and other methods of un¬ 
believable barbsrily. But in this fiery ordeal a new nation was 
2i 
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forged in China, and the old lethargy of the CJiioeee people dropped 
away from them. Groat cities were reduced to ashes by Japanese 
bombers and vast numbers of people slain. The strain on Japan 
was great, and her financial and economic system showed signs of 
cracking up. The S 3 rmpatby of the people of India was naturally 
with the ChiDese people, as it was also w*itli the Spanish Republic, 
and in India and America and elsewhere great movements xor the 
boycott of Japanese goods grew. 

Still the great military niachine of Japan advanced in China, and 
the Chinese people adopted guerrilla tactics to harass the Japaneee 
armies, with great elTect. Japan occupied Shanghai and Nanking, 
and when she approached Canton and Hankow, the Chinese them¬ 
selves set lire to and destroyed their great cities. The Japanese 
army occupied their charred ruins, as Napoleon had occupied 
Moscow, but they are far from having crushed Chinese resistance, 
which grows harder with every fresh disaster. 

AuMria ,—Let us now ^ back to Europe, and follow tbe story of 
Austria to its tra^^ic end. ITiis little republic was bankrupt and 
divided, with Nazi Germany pressing on one aide and Fascist Italy 
on the other. Although Vienna bad a progressive socialist munici¬ 
pality, tbe country was under an internal orand of clerical fascism 
with DoUfuss as Chancellor, who placed his rcUaxue on Mussolini to 
protect him against Nazi aggression. Italy sent anns to Dollfuss 
in contravention of tbe Treaty of Versailles, and Mussolini advised 
him to supprees the socialiste. DoUfuss decided to disarm these 
socialist workers of Vienna, and this led to the counter-revolution 
of February 1034. For four days there was fighting in Vienna, and 
the famous workers* boueee were shelled and partly destroyed. 
DoUfuss won, but at the cost of breaking up the only strong group 
that oould have resisted external aggression. 

Meanwhile Nazi intrigues continue, and in Juno 1934 DoUfuss 
was assassinated by the Nazis in Vienna. Thin coup was meant to 
bo followed by a Nazi invasion from Germany. Hitler was on tbe 
point of sending his army across the frontier when he was checked 
oy Mussolini’s threat to send bis troops to defend Austria against 
the Germans. Museollni had no desire to see Austria absorbed by 
Germany, and the German fri^ntior coming right up to Italy. Hitler 
formally declared in 1936 that he would not annex Austria or have 
the andchluM. 

But Italy's Abyssinian adventure weakened her, and ss friction 
with Great Britain and France increased, Mussolini had to come to 
terms with Hitler. Hitler now had a band in Austria, and 
Nazi activities grew. Early in 1938 Chamberlain, tbe British 
Prime Minister, made it clear that England would not intervene 
to save Austria. Events moved fast then, and when the Austrian 
Chancellor Sohaaohnigg decided to have a plebiscite, Hitler ohjected 
to this, and invaded Austria in March 1936. There was no reaiatanoe, 
and the anscAIuss, or union with Germany, was proclaimed. Thus 
ended this ancient country, which had long been tbe seat of empire, 
and Austria disappeared from the map of nurope. Her Last Chao- 
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ccHor, SchuBchmgg, was made a prisonor by the Gennaufl, and a 
trial wOB threatened as he hod not corapletcty fallen in witli Nazi 
wishes. He is still a prisoner of the Nazis. 

The oominff of the German Nazis to Austria let loose a terror on 
the people wUcb was worse even than the early days of the Nazi 
terror in Germany. The Jews suffered, and still suffer terribly, 
and in the once beautiful and cultured city of Vienna barbarism 
reigns and horror piles on horror. 

Czechoslovakia ,—Kurope was numbed by the Nazi triumph in 
Austria, but the effmit was greatest in Czechoslovakia, which W'hh 
now enclosod on three sides by Nazi Germany. Many p<K)])]e 
thought that an invasion of this country would follo^v, and the 
proUminaries to tbiB, Nazi iutrigues and atlompU to foment trouble 
ID the frontier districts, began in the ap|>rov(^ fascist way. 

The Sudetonlaiid of CzochoHlovakia, tun iiohemia of old. hnd a 
German •speaking population, which had been dominant in the 
Austro-Hungarian Rmpire. They luul not taken kimlly to a <V.ech 
State, and they had a number of legitimatn grievances. They 
wanted a measure ol autonomy; they hud no desiro to join Germany, 
and there wore many Germans amongst them who were wholly 
opposed to the Nazi reginio. Bohemia had never previously formeni 
part of Germany. Alter the disepponronee of Austria it ycua ox« 
pectod that Hitler would iiiviwle CzechoHlovakia, and large numbers 
of people wore frigbtonerl at this prospect, and joined the local 
Nazi party in otder to put tlicrnsolves on the SEifo side. 

Internationally, Czocboslovakiu*H |>o9ition was a strong one. 
She w'as an advanced industrial State, highly organized, with a 
powerful and efficient army. She had alliaiK^s with Franco and 
the Soviet Union, and England waa siip|>osed to be on her side in 
case of conflict. Being tlie only democratic State left in Central 
Kurono, she had the sym|iathv of democrats all over the world, 
induing America. There could he no doubt that, in case of war» 
the fasoist Powers would suffer defout if the democratic forces puUixl 
together. 

The question of the SudeUm minority had been raised, atid it 
was right that their grievances should be rumodiod. It was a fact, 
however, that the minorities in Czo<^hoslovakla were for bettor tixatod 
than any other minority in Central Europe. The real question 
was not a minority one, but Hitler's desire to douiinute the whole 
of South-east Europe and to enforce his will by violence and threat 
of violence. 

The Czech Government tried their hardest to solve the minority 
question, and agreed to almost all the demands made, but as one 
demand was accepted, a now and more far-reaching one appoarod, 
till the very existence of the State was threatened. It was obvious 
that Hitler’s object was to put an end to this democratic Slate 
which was a tbom in bis side. British policy, under the miise of 
helping in a peaceful solution of the problem, encouraged Hitler in 
his aggression. I^rd Runciman was sent to Prague by the British 
Oovemment to act as a mediator ", but in effect this so-called 
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modiation led to continuoua pressure on the Czech Government Ui 
mve in to the Nazi demandn. Ultimately the Czechs accepted 
Lord Runciman'e own proposals, which were very far-reaching, bnt 
the NaziH now wanted more, and in order to enforce their demands. 
mohUizod the German Army. Mr. Cbamborlain thereupon inter¬ 
vened personally, and paid a visit to Hitler at Berchtosgaaen, whore 
be agreed to Hitler's ultimatum, which demanded a cossion of large 
areas of CzochosJovakia to Germany. England and France then 
prosented their own ultimatum to their friend and ally Czecho¬ 
slovakia, asking her to agree immediately to Hitler's terms, and 
threatening to desert her completely if she refused to do so. The 
Czech people were amazed and shocked at this betrayal by their 
friends, but eventually, in sorrow and despair, their Government 
bowed to this ultimatum. Mr. Cliumborlain went again to Hitler, 
this time to Oodesberg on the Kbine, and found that he wanted still 
much more. Even Mr. Chamberlain could not agree to this, and 
in the last w eok of September 1938, w*ar, world war, threw its heavy 
shadow all over Europe, and people rushed to get their gas-masks 
and dug trenches In parks and gs^ens as a proU^ction against air¬ 
raids. Again Mr. Chamberlain went to Hitler, this time to Munich, 
and Monsieur Daladier and Signor Mussolini abo went tliere. 
Russia, the ally of France and CzechoHlovakia, was not invited, 
and Czechoslovakia, whose fate was to be decided and who was abo 
an ally, was not even consulted. Hitler's new and far-reaching 
demands, backed by the threat of immediate war and invasion, 
were practically accepted in full, and on September 29 the Munich 
Agreement, embodying these, was signed by the four Powers. 

War was averted for the time being, and a great feeling of relief 
spread among tho peoples of all countries. But the j>rioe paid for 
this was the Hhamo ana dishonour of France and England, a torriblo 
blow to democracy in Europe, tho dbmomberment of Czouboslovokia, 
the end of the League of Nations as an instrument for peaoe, and a 
resounding triumph for nazibm in centra) and south-eastern Europe. 
And the peace that had been purchased was an armbtice dunng 
which every country armod feverishly for the war to come. 

The Munich Agreement was a tununc-point in Europe and world 
hbtory. A new division of Europe had begun, and the British and 
French Governments bad ranged themselves openly on the side of 
nazibm and fascism. Britain hastened to ratiiy the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement, recognizing the Italian conquest of Abyssinia and giving 
Italy a free hand in Spain. A four-Power pact between England, 
France, Germany, and Italy began to take shape, a common front 
against Russia and the democratic forces in Spain and elsewhere. 

Russia.—It b remarkable that during all these years and months 
of intriguee and the breaking of solemn pledges by great Powers, 
Soviet Rxissia oonsUtently honoured her mtemational obligations, 
stood for peace and affainst aggression, and to the bat md not 
desert her sXiy Czechoslovakia. But Engbnd and France ignored 
her and made friends with the aggressors, and even Czeoboalovakia, 
betrayed by France and Engbi?, fell into the Nazi orbit and put 
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an end to her alliance with Russia. Czechosloyakia has been split 
up, and Hungary and Poland, like hungry vultures, have profited 
by the occasion. Internally also there have been great changes 
and Slovakia claims autonomy. The roznains of Czechoslovakia 
function now almost as a (terman colony. 

Thus the foreign policy of the Soviet Union has received a acvero 
setback. And yet it stands to-day as a powerful, and as the only 
effective, barrier in Europe and Asia to fascism and the anti-demo* 
cratio forces. For Ruasia, though ignored in recent months by 
England and France, is to-day a mighty Power. The first Five 
Year Plan mot with general success, though it failed in particulars, 
especially in regard to the quaUty of the gcKxls produ(^. There 
were untrained mechanics, and transport also largely failed. The 
concentration on heavy industry led to shoHugo of goods for con* 
sumption and to a lowering of standard.'^. But this plan laid the 
foundationft of future progress by rMidly industrializing Russia 
and collectivizing her agriculture. Tho second Five Year I'lan 
{1033-1037) ohango<l tho omplinsiH from heavy to light Industry, 
and aimed at getting rid of the deli clone ief< of tlio first plan and at 
producing consunicrs’ goods, (vroat progress was made, and the 
standards of life went up, and are continually going up. Culturally 
and educationally, and in many other ways, tho advance all over the 
Soviet Union has been remarkable. Anxious to continue this 
advance and to consolfdato its socialist economy, Kui^sia con¬ 
sistently followed a peace policy iu iuteniational affairs. In the 
League of NatioiiH it stood for Kubstantial disarmameDt, colieotivo 
security, and corporate action against aggression. It tried to 
accommodate itHclf to the capitAlist Groat rowers and, in conm^ 
quence, Communist Parties sought to build up '' popular fronts 
or “ joint fronts with other progressive parties. 

In spite of this general progress and development, the Soviet 
Union passed through a severe internal crisis during this period. 1 
have already told you of the conflict between Stalin ana Trotsky. 
Various people, dissatisfi^ with tlio ojusting regime, gradually drew 
together and it in said that some of them even conspired with the 
fascist Powers. Even Yagoda, the chief of tho Soviet Intelligence 
(tho G.P.U.), is stated to have been associated with theee people. 
In Dooember 1934 Kirov, a leading member of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, waa murdered. The Government took stern action against 
its opponents, and from 1937 there were a series of trials which 
provoked great controversy ^ over the world, as many famous and 
prominent individuals were involved in them. Among those tried 
and sentenced were those who were called Trotsk^tes, and rightist 
leaders (Rykov, Tomskv, Bukharin), and some high army officers, 
the chief of whom was Jflarshal Tucbacbevsky. 

It is difficult for me to express a definite opinion about tliosc 
trials or the events that led up to them, as the facts are complicated 
und not clear. But it is undoubted that tho trials disturb^ large 
numbers of people, including many friends of Russia, and added to 
the prejudice against tho Soviet Union. Cloee obMrvers are of 
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opinion that there was a hig conspiracy against the Stalinist regime 
and that the trials were fide. It al^ seems to be establuhed 
that tboro was no mass support bobiud the conspiracy, and that the 
reaction of the people was definitely agaizist the opponents of Stalin. 
Neverthclees the extent of the repression, which may have hit many 
innocGnt persons also, was a sign of ilhbealth, and injured the Soviet k 
position internationally 

Economic Recovery .—The great trade slump whicli be^an in 1930, 
and paralysed the capitalist world for several years, at last showed 
signs of improvotnent. There was partial recovery in most countries; 
in Britain recovery was more marked than elsewhere. The de¬ 
valuation of the pound, tariffs, and the exploitation of Empire 
markets and resources belpod Britain. The home market was 
ilovntoped by tarifls and euMdies and by Agricultural reforros and 
organization of producers to reduce competition. An effort was 
mode to plan production and wholesale distribution. Pressure was 
also brought io hear on Denmark and the Scandinavian countries 
to buy British goods. 

This recovery, though it was considerable, was at the expense of 
international trade. Thus it was only a relative and partial 
recovery. Real recovery depends on the revival of international 
trade. It should be remembered also that Britain has not paid, 
and docs not intend to pay, her debt to America. The economic 
recovery is partly due to the intensive rearinamont programmes of 
various countries. Such a recovery is obviously insecure and 
unstable. Muss unemployment still continues. 

The British Empire .—But though England has tidcnl over the 
economic crisis for the present, the British Empire is very sick, and 
the political and economic forces working for its disintegration grow 
stronger. Its rulers have oven lost their faith in it and their hope 
in its conttiiuanco. They cannot solve their intomol problems; 
India, intent on indopendenoe, grows ever stronger, little Palestine 
shakes them up. America, the great rival of England in the 
capitalist uorld, challengee British supremacy, and drifts farther 
away from England as the British Government inclines towards 
tho fosoint Powctb. Soviet Russia successfully builds socialism, 
which is opposed to all imperialisms. Germany and Italy look with 
greedy eycvi on the rich prize of the British Empire. The sub¬ 
mission of England to their threats at Munich has led them to treat 
her almost as a socond-clam Power and to address her in arrogant 
langxiage. England might have eonnolidated her position by an 
extension of democracy and by adhering to collectivo security. 
Instead she chose to al^ndon this and to support Hitler, and now 
British Imperialism is in a hopeless quandary, involved in the 
numerous contradictions that flow from the Munich policy. 

Cofenie#.—Germany demands colonies now, and we are told that 
is A '' have-not *' and dissatisfied Power. What of the many 
smaller Powers that have no colonies? And what of the real 
** have-nots the people of the colonies T The whole ar^ment is 
based on the continuation of the imperialist system. The satis- 
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faotioD or othdr^rise of a country depends on the economic policy 
pursued there, and under imperialisin there vriH always be die- 
satisfaction, because there will always be inequality. Teiarist 
Russia before the Revolution was said to be a dissatisfied, expanding 
Power. Soviet Russia to-day is smaller in territory, but is “ satis¬ 
fied because it has no imperialist ambitions and pursuee a different 
economic policy. 

Germany wan to colonics not because she cannot get her raw 
materials otherwise, for the open market ia there for her to buy, but 
because she wants to oxploit the people of these coloniee to bor own 
advantage. She wants to pay them in her own depreciated currency, 
in so-called frozen marks, and then compel them to buy German 
goods for thorn. 

I bare written to you about some of the priiicipal events of the 
past five years and of tho connequonces that flowed from them. 1 
do not know where to stop, for everywhere there Is fermont and 
change and conflict, and it h becoming iinposHible to consider, much 
loss to solve, the world's ]>roblcms on local or nniioual linos. World 
solutions are necessary. Meanwhile the world grows from bad to 
worse, and war and violence doininato it. Kurojte, protul loader 
of tho modem w orld, ratUc^s back to barbarism. Her old governing 
classes arc impotent and wholly incapable of finding a wuy out of 
the difficulties that encompass thorn. 

The Munich Agreement upset the unstable eqtiilibriniu of the 
world, ^uth-eaatom Europe began to suc<u]mb to Nazi Power, 
and Ns 2 i intrigues grow in every oountry. The smaller countries 
of Europe, called the Oslo group (Denmark, Norway. Bwodon, 
Finland, the Nethorlancla, Tklgium and Luxembura), realizing that 
Britain’s friendship was of no value to them, declared tboir neutrality, 
and refused to undertake any coUootive responKibility. Japan 
more aggressive in the Far East, captured Canton and came into 
Gonfliot with British interests in Hongkong; id PalestiDe the 
situation deteriorated rapidly. Relations between America and 
England became cooler than ever. While Mr. Chamberlain was 
lining up with the fascist Powers, President Roosevelt was de¬ 
nouncing the ainiis and moUiods of Naziiam. Disgusted with 
European conflicts and Britain's and France'n attitude to fascist 
aggression, America held aloof, and at the same time started rearma¬ 
ment on a vast scale. So also the Soviet Union. Her policy of 
alliances and non-aggression pacts in the West had not succeeded, 
and she may bo forced into isolation. Yet ho^ America and Russia 
know that there can be no isolation or neutrality in this distracted 
world of to-day, and if conflict comes, they are bound to be dragged 
into it. For ^at they prepare. 

America .—Premdent Ro^ovelt’s internal policy in the United 
States bos mot with many ohccke, and the Supreme Court and the 
reactionary elements have come in his way. Recent elections 
give an increasing strength to bis Republican opponents in the 
Congress. And yet Roosevelt's personal popularity and his hold 
of the American public continue. 
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RooBQvelt h&8 ftlso followed a policy of developing iriendly rela* 
tions with the South American govOTimenta. In Mexico there hae 
been conflict between the Government and American and Britiah 
oil interests. A far-reaching revolution haa taken place in Mexico, 
which has established the right of the people to the land. The 
Church and the vested intereete in oil and land lost many of their 
special rights and privileges, and therefore opposed these changes. 

Turkey a world of conflict, Turkey seems to be a singularly 
peaceful country to*day, with no external enemies. The age-long 
feud with Greece and the Balkan countries has boon settled. Rela¬ 
tions with the Soviet Union and with England arc good. There 
was a conflict with France over Aloxandrettn, which, you will 
remember, was one of the live States into which the French Govern- 
mont divided its mandated area of S 3 Tia. Alcxandretta has a 
predominantly Turkish population, and the French accepted the 
Turk in h contention and created an autonomous State there. 

So Turkey, under the wu4e guidance of Kemal Ataturk, freed 
from its racial and other problems, devoted herself to internal 
development. The Ataturk had served hfs people well, and when 
he died on November 10, 1938, be bad the good fortune to know 
that his work had been crowned with remarkable succesH. Ho woh 
succeeded in the presidentship of Turkey by his old colleague 
General Ismot Inouim. 

—Kemal Ataturk gave a new turn to the vital impulse of 
Islam in the Middle East. It put on a modern dress and shed 
medievalism, and thus brought itself into line with the world of 
to-day. The Ataturk's example has had a powerful oiFect on all 
the Islamic countries of the Middle East, and modem nation States 
have grown up, basing themselves on nationalism rather than on 
religion. This effort has not so far been equally marked in countries 
like India, whero Muslim populations, in common with others, are 
under imperialist domination. 

The World in Convict.—Europe and the Pacific are the two gr^t 
scenes of conflict to-day, and in toth these great areas an aggressive 
fascism seeks to crush democracy and freedom and dominate the 
world. A kind of fascist international has grown up which not only 
carries on open, though undeclared, wars, but is always intriguing 
in various countries and fomenting trouble so as to give it an oppor¬ 
tunity to intervene. There is open glorification of war and violence, 
and a false propaganda on an unprecedented scale. Under cover of 
the slogan of anti-communism, it advances ite imperialist designs, 
although international communism is nowhere on the aggressive, 
and has been on the side of world peace and democracy Tor many 
years. In the United States of America there have been Naxi 
conspiracies and trials. In France in December 1937 a conspiracy 
against the Republio was discovered. This was organired by the 
Cagoularda, or Hooded Men as they were called, aided by supplies 
of arms frora Germany and Italy. Bomb outrages and muTdere 
were committed by these men. In England influential groups 
influence British foreign policy in a fascist direction. 
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'Phis intomatioD&l fascism U not only imperiaJiam in ita moat 
extreme form» but» as in t^e Middle Aged» it has produced reliffious 
and racial conflicts. In Germany both the Catholic Church and the 
Protestants are being suppressed. In Germany also, and latterly in 
Italy, the idea of Race is glorified, and Jews, and even the descend* 
ants of Jews, are being eliminated with a ccld*bIooded and scientific 
ferocity that has no parallel in history. Early in November 193H a 
young Polish Jew, maddened by the cruel persecution of his race, 
OHsaasinated a German dmlumai in Paris. This was the act of an 
individual, but it was followed immediatoly by an official anfl 
organized reign of terror in Germany against the entire Jewisli 
pojmlation. Every synagogue in the country was burnt down; 
Jcu ish shops were wrecked with looting on a grand scale; there 
were innumerable brutal o&saults on moti and women in the public 
streets and inside homes. All this was justified by the Nazi leaders, 
nml ill addition to it a fine of £80,000,000 wan imposed on the Jews 
of Germany. 

Suicides, flights, a mighty axodns of sorrowful, helpless, homeless 
people, with the immemoriid grief of ages bearing them down, march¬ 
ing in endless processions to—whore ? The world in full of refugees, 
to-day—Jews, German Hocial domocrate fi^m the Sudetenland, 
^anisb pe^nts from Franco's territories, Chinese, AbyssinianN. 
Tney are bitter fruits of Naziism and Fascism. The world gasps 
with horror, and numerous oraanizations are formed to help the 
refugees. And yet the policy wat tbo m>-ca11^ democratic govern¬ 
ments of England and France pursuo in one of friendship and oo- 
operation with Nazi Germany and fascist Italy, and thus they 
en 00 X 1 rage fascist terrorism and the destruction of civilization and 
decency, and the convention of hundreds uf thousands of human 
beings into refugees with no home or country to call their own. If 
this is what the fascist Powers stand for to-day, surely as 
Gatidhiji sayn, there can be no alliance with Germany. How can 
there be allianoo between a nation which claims to stand for justice 
and democracy, and one which is the declared enemy of both ? Or 
is England drying towards armed dictatorship and all it means ? ’* 

If England and France became the apologista and defenders of 
the fascist Powers, it is not eurpriamg tliat the amaJlor States of 
central and south-eastern Europe should fall completely into the 
fascist orbit. They are, in fact, rapidly developing into the vassal 
States of fascism, with Nazi Oermaiw as the dominating factor. 
For Italy has been outmanoeuvred by (^rmany, and is only a junior 
partner now in the fascist combine. Both Germany and Italy 
aemaTid colonial expansion, but tbo real dream of Germany is for 
extension towards the East, to Ukraine and the Soviet Union. 
And England and France are likely to enooxirage this dream in the 
vain belief that this m^ht help them to save their own poeeessions. 

Two groat countries stand out—the Soviet Union and the United 
States of America, the two most powerful nations of the modem 
world, almost ealf-suScieot within their far-flung territories, almost 
unbeatable. For varying reasons both are oppeied to Fascism and 
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Naziism. In Kurope Soviet Russia reiii&iiis the Kole harrier to 
faacisai; if Bhe were destooyed there would be a complete end of 
democracy in Europe, including France and England. The United 
States are far from Europe and cannot eaidly, and have no desire 
to, intervene in its affaira. But when 0 ui*h intervention comes in 
Europe or the Pacific, the tretnondous strength of America will 
make iteelf felt effectively. 

On the side of frooiloni are also the rining democracies of India 
and the East, and some of tbo British Domitiions are far more 
advanced than the British Government. Democracy and freedom 
aro in grave peril to-day, and the peril ih all the greater bccauHo 
their so-called friends stab them in tho hack. But Spain and China 
have given uh wonderful and inspiring cxamplcH of the true spirit 
of domocracy, nud in both these countries, thron^di tho horror of 
war, a new nation is being created, and there is a revival and a 
renaissance in many fields of national life and activity. 

In 1935 there was the invuxlnu of Abyssinia; iu ifi3d Spain wjia 
attacked; in 1037 China was invudcnl afresh; in 103H Austria was 
invaded and removed from the map by Nar.i (Icrmany, and Cr.cuho* 
Slovakia was broken np end reduced to vasNalage. Each year has 
brought its full crop oi dis^iator; what of 1039 on whowt threshold 
wo stand ! What will it bring to us and to tho world ? 
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8uc(*c>«Kion Statee of, 67b: Hv- 
publir, 7b0; Awtehlwi* with Uor< 
many. 71H). 921, 1K12-3 
AuHtro Hungarian Kcuinro, end of. 
676 

AutllontA^ani^zD, the light againNt. 
S32, 233. 234. 233 

Autocracy, fighla agninal, in )0th« 
and 17t)i*oeniiiry Europe. 283-b, 
288-9 

Auto.da.fvS 290 
Ava, 411 
AvanH, 816 
AvalAr, 78, 80 

Averroea (or Ibn Rutihcl), 190 
Avefitha, eacred book of llio Poraiana. 
401 

Aviation, 704—6: air warfare, 874-0 
Avicenna, ^'ce Ibn 8ina 
Avignon, renidenro of Popra in 
Kranro, 231 
Aya Sudya, 237 
Ayodhyg, 10). 100 
Azan. 710 
AtefT. 601 

Azerl«ijan, 776, 848 
Aztoce conquer ilia Mayo country, 
180 

Baalbok. ruins of, 06 
liabar, Mogbal Kmperor, 220, 287, 
288, SOI, 302, 303, 304, 300. 306. 
310. 810, 830, 490 
Babvlon. 12, 10, 10, 48, 60, 487 
Bacha-i*6aqao, 783 
Bacon, Ro^. 207 
Bactariological warfare, 870 
Badami, 120. 127 
Oadauni. 310. 311 

Baghdad. 12, 100. 101. 162, 203, 
222, 233, 492, 493; railway, 013. 
754 

Bahadur Shall, 414, 410 
Baihere, Sultu of Egypt, defeats 
Mongol army. 222. 223 
Baikal, Uke. 384 
Bairam Khan. 306 
Baku, 710, 848 

Bakunin, Michel, 687, 039. 540; 

inAueore in Spain, 606 
Baladitya, Gupta, 107 


Balliao. tlie explorer. 242. 243 
Baldwin. Staiol^, 810 
Balfour fjeclaration (1917), 763, 766 
Bulikn SAhhfia, 9 

UtolkfUM, wars in (1912 and 1913}. 
G06, 097. 610; the powder, 
box.** 613, 616 
Balkh, 219 
Dalinain, Count, 390 
Baltic Statee, 679 
Baluchistan. 120, 000, 779 
Balsac, Honor4 de, 618 
llanerji. Siirendra Nath. 440 
Bangkok. 474. 783 
Bania, 420 

Bannov* kbum, battle of, 236 
Uapnji. Gandlii. 

Harbier, 380 
Bartioli, in Cujrat, 727 
JIaroiUy, District Caol of, l«10, IT I, 
470 

Baring, Major. See Cromer, Lord, 
liarter system, 860 
Barthou, Louis, amowination of, 908 
Basra, lOL 773 

BaatilK Fall uf tlie (1789), 365 
BaUvia, 269, 472. 784 
Batu KoHhwara Dutt, 728 
Iteac'oiitthoki, Earl of. See Disraeli. 
Beauliamais, Josephine de, 387 
Dedouiivi, 142, 769. 771 
Beethoven, 345 

Balgiuin. eeparaled from Holland. 
294: in posawion of Austria. 370; 
freed by French revolutionary 
anniee, 372; independence of 
1630. 394; atrocities comtnittefl in 
Belgian Congo, GOO: violation of 
iioutrality of, 018 
Belur, tctnplo at, 257 
Bonaree, 20. Jl, 81. 202 
Bengal, 17, 127; independonce of, 
321; partition of, 441, 442, 623 
Bongfil. My of, 06, 81 
Beo|^t, language. 23, 262 
B^ar, ^iltanate of. 200 
Berlin, international conference in 
(1878), 096 

Boniadotte. General. 388 
Berus, Vitus, 884 
Besant, Annie, 672 
Be ooa rabia, Rumanian oonquost of, 
792 

Bethmann*HoUweg. 637 
Bhogalpur, 1 
Bbagat Singh. 728 
Bh&^vata. 87 
Bhogawad Gita, 212. 202 
Bhajans, 251 
Bharadw&j Aahrani. 25 
Dhkrit Hktk (Moihw India), 342 
Bh&raiavanha, 12 
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Bh«r&t, n, 

BbAr4tvftnhft> n5 

6h«ftkAr&4h4rv«, 132 

Dbavabhuti, 153 

Bhopal, Sanchi gatee near, 458 

Bcbi Nuila. 264 

Bible, 12. 35. 84, 630, 702 

Bidar, Sultanate of. 250 

Bihar. 23, 26. 49, 64. 713 

Bihzail, 489 

Bijapur State, 266 

Bmmie&ra, 62 

Birbal, 310 

Birkenhead, l«on], 840 
liirminghazn. 422 

BUmart’k, Otto von. the *' IrtMi 
Chancellor/* 511. 612. 515. MO. 
541 

Black Death. 835 

** Black Hand.'' 010 

** Black Hole of Calr nMa,'* 324 

Black Soa. 00 

Blacdc Btoiio in 142 

Bleriot, 010 

DKloher. iiofeat of Na|iolr^tn at 
Waterloo b>*, 3K9 
Bodhi Troo. 30 
Bodhidhamia, 116 
liodlU'HattvaK, 83, 122 
Boor M*ar. 5tHi 

Bokiiara. 20, 218, 219 i Civil «ar in. 
863 

Bokhara Republic. <Vce Uabnk K.8.R. 
Bolivar, Siiaon, El EiUirtador, 395 
Bolivia, Republic o(« 395 
Bologna, uiiiveraity of, 205 
BoinT»ay. 20, 54, 50, 56. 317, 727. 
728 

Bonaparte, Lui^ion, 884, 387 
Bonnerji, W. C.. 43U 
Bordeaux, 206 
Borgia family, 287 

Bnrobodur (Java), ruixta at. 108. 26i^ 
480 

Borodin. 828. 830. 831. 833 
Borneo. 101, 102. 134, 308, 469 
Bom. Sir JagadUh Chrvndra, 6'24 
Boania, 695. 596, 617 
Boaphorua. 90 

'* Boeton tea-party," 1773, 350 
Botilogne, 206 

Bourbon dynaety in France, 377, 506 

Braharnagu pta. 132 

Brahmand, 24, 26. 36. 64, 83. 124 

Bralimavarta. 13 

BrahminiMD, 37. 78. 82 

Brahmo 6ax&8j. 436 

Braail becomea indopeodeni. 305 

Bremen, 206 

BreaUu. 206 

Breet.Litovik, Treaty of, 649, 650, 
668. 657 


Brian Boruma, 673 
Bxmd. Ariatide, 541, 812 
Briiain. Stt England. 

British Empire, eomiwred with 
Homan Empire. 95: couaiitution of, 
561: conqueat in India. 551: 
Commonwealth of NationH. 694 
Browning, EUaabeih Bamlt, 610 
Bruce, Robert, 236 
iirugea. 206. 292 
Bruno. Oionleno, 279. 521 
Bruneele, 292 
BmtuK. 74 

BurMha. 10. 3J. 35. 00. 03. 04. 70. 
102.484, 4KH 

Binldhirtm and JIuddMat culliim, 10, 
30. 37. 64. 70. 81. H2. 83. 9H. 102. 
105, 107. 11.3. 11.5, 123. 134 
Hiidgti Budgn. light at. 689 
llulatMl Darwiau. 310 
Bulgariiv. 100, 101. 197; Oi^rupietl by 
OttomanM. 237; beeomeK inde* 
penfieul. 595 

Burgumiv lighting ageitml Knmoe. 

235. 239 
Burlingehiv, 451 

Burma, 52. 101. 102. 22M. 262, 452, 
783; a are with EngJiNh. 41J. 472. 
473; invaKiuim of Niaui. 474; 
n»volt of. 1931. 089; iiolifival 
aef>erulion from India <d, 733. 735 
Uiixar, lialtio of. 325 
Byron. ],ord, 394. 510. 510. 520 
Rysanlino chun lgw. 140 
Bysantine Etnpire. 090 
Byxaotium, 90 

ricwar. Juliua. 76 
Cairo, 151. 383 
(XIrutta. 20. 317 

Caliphate. alx>li»4hod by Turkinh 
National AMombly, 1924. 700, 707 
Calvin. 284. 2H5 
CfifiilHxlia, 101, 133 
(.'ainhn4ige Bnivormty, 206 
Canada. relxJUoo in, 5.50; oppoaod 
U> AtuilO'.lapafHwe alliaoco, 808 
Cannes little of, 73 
CaiMMia, 177, 178 
Canton, 115. 268, 270. 446 
Canuto, 176 

** Capital.** by Kart Marx. 406. 639, 
540. 547 

Capitalism, begin* with indu*trialiaa* 
tion, 353. 354: doyolopment nf 
induntry generally oo KngUith ex¬ 
ample of, 354; Im^ to imperialUm, 
399, 402; mduetry growing under, 
534; comjiaiod wiu Communiam, 
644; exploitation of coleniee under, 
648; facM erwie, 548: and im« 
pehaliwn in 19ih ceotuiy« 559. 560; 
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iwlMBiTy untior, <lommftoi fMkture 
of 19th oontury, 606, 609; er«*tM 
notional rivalry, 612; civiliKation 
of, ill the poat'War world, 667; 
and Soc'ial Doxtiocrata, 701; dacay 
of, 603; adjunU itself to oon* 
ditions of post-War period, 613 
Carlyle, on King Lours XIV, 291; 
OD Oliver Crorowell, 297; on ilie 
French Hevolution, 363 
Carolina, 966 

Carrhae. Battle of, 74, 77, 97 
Carthage. 16, 07. 72, 73. 77 
Caeotnent, Sir Roger, 691 
Caspian Sea, 09. 77. 96. U4 
Ceatilo conquerH Oranada, 190 
Caetloreagh, 390, 391 
Catharine 11. tlje Groat, Krnpiaes of 
Hitwia, 699 

Cathorixio of Braganra, 267 
Catbay, 66 

Catholic couxiirios of J*!uropo in 16th 
century. 268 
Cauoaeus, 697 
Cavour, ^8. 609 
C^wnporo, 26, 65 
Coleliee, 134 

Coltio language. 123, 680 
C:orvant«, 260 
Ceylon, 66, 63 

Cities, the rieo of European, 206, 206, 
408 

Cliaitanya, 261 
Cbakravarti'Hajss. 60 
ChaldA«, 60 

Chaldea, ancient ci\'j|taation in, 486. 
467 

Chalukyan Empire. 107 
ChamlicrlAcn. Neville. 964 
Chiuiipa. 133 
Chan^. 703 

di&uakya, rmtiislar, 6J. 99 
Chandrogupta. Maurya, 99 
Chand.39 
Cband Bibi, 309 

Chandaruagore, captured by Englislr, 
given back to French, 324 
ClwdragupU, 60, 61, 62, 68, 61, 62, 
67, 90, 103, 104 
Chandraftshi, 29 
Chang Teo Un. 832, 897 
ChaomuTtuo, 183 
Charlemagne, 62, 93. 168-^1, 188 
Charles 1. King. 297. 298, 574 
Charles 11, King, 298 
Charles T, Hapsburg Emperor of 
Holy Roman Empire. 283, 267. 290 
Charles of Spain, King, 192 
Charles (Martel), 146. 167, 158, 168 
Charnock, Job, founds Calcutta, 317 
Chartres, 204 
Charvaka, 129 


Cliaucer, 207 
Chauri Chaura, 719 
Chelae, 36 

Cheng Bo, visits Maleyaia, conquers 
Ceylon, 263, 268 

ChengieKhan, 162, 196. 216-2], 226. 

330, 381, 492, 493. 484. 864 
Cheeterton, G. K., 786 
Cliieng Kai-Shek, 830, 831, 832, 834, 
840. 96i 

Chiao I«ung, fourth Manchu Em¬ 
peror. 331. 332. 334 
Cluld labour in faotorioo, 533, 634 
Chilianwela, battle of, 412 
Cljina, 28. 29, 49. 62, 60. 60, 62, 04. 
66, 67-70. 06, 07. 101, 108. 109, 
113, 116, 123, 443, 444. 446, 440, 
447, 44N, 449, 450. 451. 452, 450. 
457. 458. 460, 460, 461, 462. 404, 

466. 406, 477, 478. 481, 491, 403. 
496. 603; civiliMtion in. 19, Ill, 
113. 487. 4111; Hsia Dynasty, 

28, 68. 218. 210; Chou D.ynasty. 

29, OH; Ch'in Dynasty, OH; Han 
Dynasty, 69. 79. 77. 84, 116, 167; 
UK lent of temtory at various 
(wnodK, 79, 81, 96, 103, 332; laws 
fur fckreigners in Tang dynasty. 
115; (s>iTuption in, and decline of, 
110; Tang Dynasty. 123. 125, 143. 
166; deschbeil by Marco Polo, 227, 
228; defeat of JtuMjajw by, in 
Amur Valley. 330; Divine Justive, 
Society of, 332; Opiiun Tra<lo and 
War in. 396, 444-7, 831; Katra- 
t crritonality *' of foreigners in. 
446; Secoud China War, 448; 

Imponal Maritime Customs,*' 
469; Comaesions of the western 
Powers in, 458, 459; Boxer Move¬ 
ment, 460, 46); Anti-Manchu 

feeling in, 460, 467; KepubUc of, 

467, 661, 662. 863; Casioneee 

(levemmont, 669. 668. K33, 834; 
Kiancliau. 662. 663. 664, 684; 

Civil W ere in, 662, 830, 881, 832. 
838, 837; boycott of Jepanoae 
goo^, 664, 665» 888; Communiani 
in. 689, 827, 829, 882. 884; 

Tuebuna (Chinm Werdords), 661, 
662, 063, 666, 827, 829, 830. 

887; agricultural emiditions end 
cottage isdxwtriee in, 828. 929; 
■trikes in cotton mills of Shanghai. 
880; Hankau concestton, 881; 
bao^try in. 838; masaecre in 
Chapai district, 839. 940; Nine¬ 
teenth Route Army" fights at 
Shanghai, 840; Siao-^p ansae 
Armistice (1983), 841; potential 
market for forein go^ of. 946; 
the tragedy of, 9ol-2 
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(Ihiitor. it, I6«. 309 
Chol» Empire, 126, 127 
CholMurem, irrigation worke ot. 128 
ChhHiAoity, 10, 37, 77, 84. 66. 87. 

92,96.110. Ul. 179,193-6. 264.286 
Cha Teb. 961 

Churcbee. 163. 179, 276, 279. 526 
ClwDonoeeu. 677 
Cleopfttra. 76 
<;iive, 822. 324, 326. 326 
Cloviji, King of Fronkfl. 167 
Cool industry, doveloprriunl of. in 
16th oentuiy. 360 
Coohin. 66 
Code NepolAon. 36.7 
Coleridge, 620 
Colliiu, Mirheol. 692 
Cologne. 165. 204, 637 
Colombo, 54. 135 
Coloniee. 101, 3.36. 3.79. .748 
Oolumbui, 66. 240. 241 
Com^die Kmn 9 AiAo. founflol l)y 
Molitre. 260 

Oommufucetione. ohiutgcx in. in ihi* 
19tb century. 609. 610 
CommunUm Communint Mani/eMc, 
406. 638. 644, 616. 823, 624 
Comorin. Cepe. 56 
^mte, Auguete, 030. 531 
Coofuciu*. 10, 20, 36. 60, 68. 69. 70. 
116 

Conjeeverani. 126. 126 
Conatence. Church Council of, 231 
Conatentme, 62. 86. 90. 92. 110, 139. 
686 

C'-onetentinople, 66.90, 91.02,96.106. 
109, 140. 143. 150, 157. 202. 227, 
237, 238, 286. 287. 303. 662. 691. 
629, 660. 695, 690. 700. 786 
Coati, Nicolo. viat« end deecriboe 
Vijeyeoeger Stete, 257 
Coolid^. FrWdent. 796 
Co-operetive Movement, 631, 610 
CopeniiouH, 279 

Co^jwr Age, clvilizetion in the. 486. 

Copie. 569, 737. 742 
Cordey, Cherlolte, 374 
Oordooe, Emirete of, 161, 176, 189, 
190 

Con&ib, 14 
ComweUie, Lord. 426 
Coepmve. Preeidont of Irteh Free 
6tM. 693, 694 
Coit, 9i» Percy, 775 
Creoovie, 64, 66 
Crefte. growing up of, 32 
Oredii, bene of to*dey*e money 
•yvttt, 796 

Crimeen Wer. 1854-6, 450. 451. 552. 
600 


<>oelie« pert of Yugoelevie. Ho:> 
Ocaeue. king of Lydie. 20 
Cromer. l,ord. 588 
Oromwoll, OUvw. 297, 298, 674 
C^iMdee. l>ogintiing of. 179. 193; 
roesoufi for, 193, 194: Children's 
rnisede, 195; feilure of. 195; 
Trevelyen*i opinioR. of 196; lest. 
196; Europe in time of. 196, 107, 
202 

Cube, domineted liy tl.S.A., 571 
i'idlure, growing of. 34 
ihirrency probU'me, 797. 798. 799 
CuRon, l^onl. 568 

CypruM. islend uf teken by EnsUnd 
irum Turkey, 595 
CvruM. dofeete Cr<rsus, 20 
Cseoboslovekie. 231. 232. 670; Urget 

for Kezi eggreeMon, 021 , 963^; 
Sudeten Cermens m, 1*03; be* 
treyel of. 904 

I)u4*ae, 417 

liudebliei Neoroji. 726 
hedu. 11. 13, 18. 38. 53. 54 
lie Ceme. Veeco. 24<» 

' Degtw". 668. 671, 572 
Deleter, Ibvmier. 964 
Demeecus. 148. 748. 758, 760 
l>eodi. 359. 729 
Denos. 160, 161, 573 
Dente Alighien, 207 
DeJiton, 371, 372. 374. 376 
l>eau)>e. 187, 679 
Conug, 206. 351, 679. 792 
D'Ar^ y, 498 
Derdenellea. 40 
Delius. 2<*. 30. 39. 44». 60 
Denus 111. 46 

l*erwin. Cher)e«, 405. 523-6, 646 
Dee, Deehhendhii Chiiterenjen, 716 
Dee. Jetindrenetlt. 728 
Deuletebed. 214 
Devid. King. 16, 85 
Devis, deffbioon. 505 
Dewee 1 ’Ud (1924-1929). 794 
t>6ek, 595 

DebtA. Intemetione], 686. 687, 796 
D^eo, 24 
Defoe. Deaiel, 300 
d'Eglentino, Febre. 374. 375 
Uebre Pun, 171, 411 
Delhi. 23. 31. 214, 215. 304. 306, 
404, 405, 415. 442. 496. 528, 529. 
630. 632, 699. 714. 728, 730, 823-5 
Ueloe. 89 

DeonUrk, 512, 6)5, 610 
Deogbiri, 214 
Perry, 674 

280 

Dettneulins. Cemille end Luedle, 
374, 376 
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D6 V»lar», 691, 6U3. 694. 696. 696 
Dfvfto&mpriyft. 63 
DhArma. 63. 64. 79, 81 
Dhftrmaih&l&tf, 1(15 

PiM. B«rilioloroew. 34U 
l>ickene, Cb«rl<». 520, 621 
DicUtorMhip, 687, 791, 822. 824 
PisannAmeat Conferanoo. 779, 784, 
811, 812; Murt of, 922-6 
Diadaji. 207 
Diderot. 339 
Dijon, 364 
Din Habi. 311 

DUnoU, nenjunif). 403, 664, .587. 949 

Diwnru, 420 

D1wan>i*Khas. 314 

Dnieper, 792 

Dol Amina. 67 

DoUfuM, Chaneellur, aMHaatinalion of, 
962 

Domiiucao Order, 230 
Dostoieviky, 606 
Draaa, Queen of fK«rbiu. 616 
Drake, Sir Franc' ia, 265 
Dravidiacu, 9. 14, 22. 2i. 78. 6U 
Dron&ch&rya, 26 
Druzea. 759. 760 
Dublin. 073. 570 
Duplets, 328 
Durgavati, Itaiii, 309 
Dut(*h KaMt India Company, 206,469, 
471, 472 

Dutch Empire in the Eaet IndJee, 269, 
616. 7K4 
Dyor, 710 

East lodioe. 4AH, 469, 471, 477 
Kaatem Anatolia, 097 
Kaatem Civilitationa, 487 
Eddington, Sir Arthur, 868, 870 
Kdeeea. 222 
Kgmont, Count, 292 
Esrpt. 12. 16. 19, 49, 60. 62. 65, 67, 
77. 95. 487. 583-90; Anglo- 
French intervention in internal 
afTaim, 587, 588: ** Extra^terri* 

tonality *' of foreigners in. 588. 
589; middle class nod nationalism 
in. 569. 737; British protectorato 
over, 589. 632; fight for freedom 
736, 736, 737^7; Imiependence 
Movement in, 736. 737. 738, 742-7; 
British imperialism in, 730. 736. 
737; Feudalism in. 737; Milner 
Commission to. 738. 740; Wafd 
Party of, 738, 740. 742, 743, 744, 
746. 747, 748, 749: ‘'Act of 
Indeousity'’. 726; British declara¬ 
tion of 1922, 739, 740, 742. 747; 
population of, 740; agriculture in. 
746 ; election of 1923. 740: oon- 
ititution of. 740; Briti^ military 


occupation of, 742, 743, 748 1 
British ultimatum to, 743, 744« 
745; coup d'itat, (1928). 746; 
new Constitution proclaimed by 
King Fuad. 1930, 747; women's 
emancipation movement in. 748; 
landownere in, 748, 749; flow of 
gold to EnglsknU from, 901 
Eiffel Tower, 610 

Emstern. Albert. 626, 867, 868, 918 
Elba, island, 389, 390, 561 
Elephania cavee, 488 
EUxa, 56 

Elizabeth. Queen. 266. 289. 574 
Ellofe, 488 
Emmett, HobeK, 577 
Engels, Friedrich. 406. 538 
Kngload. 100 Years' War, 230; 
Tudor dynasty in, 289; anti- 
Popery rioU in, 296; Church of. 
296, 297 ; civil War in. 297, 574 ; 
naval supremacy of. 208; repuUUo 
' , of, 1649-6U. 2M; House of Han¬ 
over, 300; eottago iodustriMi in. 
349; colonial power in I9(h 
Century, 400; extension of fran¬ 
chise in. 404, 528, 585; Chartists, 
506. 536: influence of fVetiob and 
American Bevolutions on, 529; 
FsA'iory Act. 1819, 634: industry 
dominatiiig world. 535; Labour 
Party, 644; 10th Ceniury condi¬ 
tions in. 549, 550; constitutioual 
monarchy in, 550; invesUneuts. 
loth Century. 555-7; agriculture 
in, 557-8; struggle with German 
industry, 660; ootton-spinning in 
Lancashire. MS; economio war 
with Ireland, 679, 695. 696; fear 
of Germany, 605; alliance with 
Japan, 617; coneiriplion ixv 619; 
*' Hang the Kaiser ** eleotion in. 
681; oconomic interests in Domi- 
nioOB. 694; Secret Sefvioe in 
Alghanistan. 720, 782, 783; ex¬ 
penditure on education, 726; coal 
industry. 799. 800; General Strike, 
800. 801; hss to impose tariffs, 
887; struggle with IT.S.A. for 
flnaocial suproruaoy, 888-92, 896- 
904; City of London, central 
market for exchange up to War. 
894; development of banking 
eystom, 895; faanoed poorer allies 
during War. 895; fall of sterling, 
896; Labour Qovt. falls sibd gives 
plane to Haticnal Govt., after 
pressure from Amwtoan banks, 
900; pound falls to 14#.. off gold 
stacidM, 900; Ottawa coniarenoe. 
1932, 906; signs Four.Power Pact, 
919; signs Navel Pact with Qer- 
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UkUiy, 1035i 021; iigM Munich 
F»ct. 022; Nfttionnl Governxnenr 
farroed. ^4; continuod rivalry 
with U.8.A., 941-2; ciTorii tu 
prMerve Eraplre, 042-^i; weakening 
afl inmrialjAt Power, 044 
Enver Paelia. 000, 867 

EmamiM, 006 
Euclid, 36, 67 
Euphratae, 141 
Eurasia, 216. 698 
Kuripidw, 43 

Kurope, civil ization. 486; in tl»e 
loth Contury. 407. 608, 6<»9; 
iinior) of European Nations, 302; 
Keligiou, 338; and Greece, 12; 
History of. 137; changes in, af'er 
the World War. 678, 670, 806; 
Fight for freedom. 232. 233 
Eylau, l)atUd of, 386 

FabianUm, 73, 336, 640, 644 
FaNus, 73 
Fa<*tory system. 362 
Fa>Hieii, 64, 66, 106, 113 
Faitt brotlK>rs, 310 
Faqirs, 720 

Kascitm. UK7. 823. 824, 836, H26 
Fatima, 14H 
“ Faust.” 617 

FeiKal, Emit, 758, 759, 77U, 774-8 
Feminist Movement, 611 
Fonlinand of Aragun, 100 
Ferishta, 267 

Feudalism, 162. 163, 164, 166, 230, 
275. 276, 318. SJ9. 670 
Fivhto, 611 

Filipino, Congn*"H, 4fMI 
Filipino, xnioolo Hsiw developed in 
lOlh Century. 470 
Finland. 679 
Firdausi, 46. 156 
Firoz Shah. 263. 254 
Flotonce, 205. 277-0, 287 
Fuoh, Mvsbal. 636 
Foochow. 331. 445 
Foiiij Mse, 103, 134, 468 
Fouch4, 388 
Fouquior«Tinville. 374 
” Fourteen Points ” of President 
WUeon. 030, 037, 063, 666 
France, Qaiil invaded by Attila, 138; 
rivaljy with Germany, 161; Coun* 
cU of the Three Estates, 201; M'ar 
of IVoode, 290. 391 ; defeated 
by English In India eod Canada. 
3z4; otates-Oeneral rnider Louis 
X\7, 364, S^i Coimtar-Revolii- 
tion in. 367 ; eonfiscation of Church 
property in, 366; •National Con¬ 
vention ■ucoewor to Legislative 
Assambly, 371. 373, 374, 376, 376; 


revoluiioriary arouee. ol 372; 1 am* 
of Suspects. 1703. 373. 374 ; KeudsJ 
lands heemne common property, 
373; English blockade of, 373; 
Committees of Public Welfare and 
Public Safety. 373, 374. 376; F9te 
of Liberty and Reason in Paris, 
1793. 376, 376; Grande Ann4e 
<lefeatod in Russia, 388. 389; 
Napoleoniet Wan. 394. 400. 633; 
” Oominune ” proclaimed in i*a^. 
1871. 614, 51 ^ 618; Third Ho- 
public, 614, 616; Fruco-Prussian 
War of 1870, 612. 614; defeat in 
1670. 613; inllaiirm in, 799; 
lorritory anrl population uuinparod 
with Ceimany, 807; invad^ by 
(•ermany, 807; dominant |M>wer in 
Europe in after-war period, 807; 
friction with England after World 
War, 807; French-Italian frictiou 
in the |>oet-war period. 808; Non. 
Aggression I'act with HusHia. K04: 
financed poorer alJios during Wai*. 
H96: fall of franc. 800 ; iidlatiun 
<1926 and lil27). 890; Govemmeut 
buys up foreign securities, and 
Morea money in fxmdbn, 890; 
defeats Abdel Krim and saves 
iloroot'o for bt>ain, 008; signs Four. 
Power Part. 919; signs Munich 
Pact, 922: greater frirtxlhnees to 
liuMHia, 944 

Francis Fewflinand, 200. 201.017 
FranviM Joseph. Ktnpcrur, 20U, 505, 
660 

Franrie of Amsi. 221). 230 
Franco, General, 910; helped by 
Italy and Germany, till, 969. OOti, 
961 

Frankfurt, 166 
FrAhklin, Benjamin, 360 
Kmnka, 93. 08, 138 
Frederick (HarbuniKHs.) 195 
Freflenck ll, 196. 2tl0 
Fredorifrk tlio Great. 341. 343 
Fronch Revolution, 8. 318. 336. 301' 
77, 380. 384. 38.5. 387. 388. 394, 
404. 406, 443, 603. 623. 627. 629. 
630. 633, 638, 661. 676, 618, 610 
Friedlsnd. battle of. 386 
Fuatl. Doctor. 707 

Fuad. King of Egypt, 739, 740, 
744-7 

Fujiwara family. 120 
FOr (or PoniM), 48 
Fytabad, 26 

Gaekwar of Baroda, 322, 409 
Gaelic League, 680 
Oaliloe. 84 
Galileo, 879, 621 
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Oindh&ro. 24. lUl. IU2» 108. 126, 
468 

Gandhi, Mahatma. 2. 8, 6ld> 624, 689. 
7J8. 714, 716, 717, 718. 7J9, 7SO. 
782, 783. 729, 730, 731 
Ganga, 13. 21. 25, 26. 64 
GariWldi. 507. 608. 609, SlO 
Uarriaon, William Lloytt, 564 
Gaur, 253, 266 

Gautama, th« Buddha, 36, 82. M. 80 
<3aya. 36. 64. 105 
Qasi 1. King af Iraq, 777 
Gaddea, Bir Auckland. 883 
Genoa. 103. 206 
Gentile. Giovanni, 826 
George I, King of Knj^onl. 300 
George if. King of Knglarui. 300 
George III, lung of ICnglaod, 3«78.331 
George V, King of England, 315, 310 
Georgia. (U.B.A.), 365 
Germany, rivalry with Franre, 161; 
earommunioation uf oinporore. 
177; battleground uf religioiiH 
flghu. 281. 283. 284. 285, 265: 
civil war in, 290, 204; Fea<e of 
Wentplialia, 294, 205; Confedera* 
lion of the Ithine. 386; Liberation, 
War df. 387; Gorman Confedera* 
tlon, 393: uniOcation of, 40U; 
Biamarck'e anti*eooial lawe, 516: 
Bocial Deraocratii during the World 
War. 642, 544; etrugglo wiUj 
K ngljMlj induMtry, 500; relation- 
eliip with Turkev, 507; Prueeian 
landlord and military cUea, 613; 
relatioiudiin with Imand before 
Uio World War. 617; Weimar 
Itopublic. 1918-33. C36. 687, 788. 
789; Ooverrtmeot helpe Lenin. 
643; GovenimonCe agreement 
with the Indian Committee. 668; 
<liurmamenl of. 674, 661, 682; 
Itepublio tirotceifi ngainet Treaty 
of Venailloe, 677; reparatione, 
081. 686, 792. 793. 794, 796, 796, 
797,807,846,876: Faecnm in, 687, 
088: Comroeroial Code adopted 
hy Turkey, 709; Naiionaliero in, 
755 : Naai triumph in CsoohO' 
alovakia, 761; Katie and Jewieb 
emigration from Cwtral Europe 
to Paleetino, 706: Social Demo* 
craiic Oovorameitt, 787. 768, 789. 
790; Revolution. 1918, 767, 788: 
CommunieU try to eetebliah a 
Soviet government. 1918, 1919. 
788, 789; Jiinkervfbig lasdownere) 
in, 789: inflation. 792. 79$, 798; 
<f4elaee4 middle cUeeee. 793; coal 
in payment for reparation hite 
Engliu coal induetry, 799. 800; 
invaeione of France. ^7 ; territory 


and population t^omparad with 
France, 807; entere the League of 
NaiionM. 809; Rapallo Treaty, 
844; riHO of tlte Kasi Government. 
864; bouke default 1926, 877; 
return of capital to, 897; henkn 
lihakeif by collapeo of Credit* 
AnnlaJl, moratorium on (lebte, 
900; trium^ of Kaaie in. 911: 
revolution of 1918, 612; Social 
Deiaocrata in power, 912, in¬ 
flation. 912«I3; growth of Nasi 
movement in, 914; Brown Terror 
and Anti Semiliim in, 916-17; 
world opinion nympathiBee wiUi 
Jewa. 918; go<»dtf boycotted, 918; 
eigne Four«Powor Pa« t. 919; oppo* 
eition to Kaaia, 920; growth of 
Nazii* power, 921; purge of 
Juno 30. 1934, 921; Kaval 

Pa^'t with England, 921; anw hlum 
with AuHtria. 921; aigui Munioh 
I'M’t. 922: reaignii from League of 
Nation", 928; Kaai Terror con* 
tiriuee in, 944. 057; intervention Ui 
Npain. 1^; Nari activity in 
Oaeohoelovakia, 903-4 
<ictheemane, 85 
<>hiitfu, 156, 219 
GlMiai, 206. 203 
** Obettoa'*, 762 
Ghoee Aurobindo. 441 
Ghur, 208 

Gibbon, /MUiw and J^'aU oj 
Reman Umpire, 88. 339 
Gibraltar, 135. 140, 188 
Giukakuji. 272 
Oladiatora. 86. 89 
QIadatone. 554 
Goa, 242, 256. 256 

Gol>i, deaoH of. 122. 123. 218, 452, 
491. 842 
Qod&vari, 62 
Goetho. 517. 518, 621 
Gogol. 606 

Gol^ale, Copal Kriahna. 442, 673 
Gold Standard, 708 
Golgotha. 85 

Oolkonda Sultanaio of. 256 
Good Hope, Cape of. 228 
Gorakhpur. 719 
Gorki. 407 

Goepela, 84 

Qotmo arcbiteciure, 204 
Gotlv, 91, 96. 138. 139, 140 
Govind Singh, 320 

Grc)eo*Turkiali War, 520, 699. 700, 
701, 702. 703. 704, 705 
Granada, 190, 191 
Qraotb, 319 
Grattan, Ifeary, 576 
Qravea. General, 655 
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Gm>ce. ll» 12. 16, 17, SO, 69, 49. ftO, 

64. 71. 81. 92 
Gmk €2^u*^ 92 
Giwk Empire of Alexander, 93 
Qrmry VI2, Pope. 176 
Oriftth. Arthur, 680, 661. 601, 693 
OrotiuH, Hugo, 949-60 
CrouMOt, Ren6, 123, 466. 460. 406 
GuildA, 181. 166. 301, 302. 633 
Oujm. 99, 104, 213, 265 
Oulrati, 23, 262 
Oulale Singh, 412 
Oulbarga, 256 
Oupta art, 103 
Qupta dynaaty, 104 
GupU Period, 96, 99, 107, I0!P, 121. 

127, 120 
Gur Amir. 404 
Ourkhaa, 331. 332. 411 
Guru Ocviml Singh, 261 
<luru-ka*bagh. 722 
Guru Nanak, 2AI. 310 
Ouaiavua Ailnlphu*, *»f Swodoti. 294 
Gwalior State, 26 

Haarlem. S93 
Hahibullah, 779. 780 
Ilaflz. 403 

Hague. 616; Interoatiunal Court at, 

682 

Haidor All, 324. 326, 400 

Kaifeng Soviet He public**. 834 
Haiti. 671 
Hamburg. 166 
Hannibal, 79 

Uapaburg family, 2U0. 201 
Harappa, 31, 187. 188 
Hargovind. 320 
Hameave*. 360 
Haraha-Vardliana, 121, 128. 124 
Hart, Sir Uobert, 4C1 
Harunal.KaahiJ, 160, 161, 162. 164. 

166, 160 
Harvey, 279 
Htatinapur. 101 
Haatingn, Warren. 826. 327 
Havelocl^ (leneral. 416 
Hubert, gQillotining of. 376 
Hebrawa, 37 
Hagel, 618 
Heiae, Heinrich, 618 
Hejaa Railway. 753. 764, 778 
HeW State, 763. 768. 769, 170. 711. 

776 

Helen of Troy. 14. 40 
Henry, Patrick, 360 
Henry VDl. 284. 266 
BMctiue, Emperor. 144 
Herat, 4a 61. 2I9. 494 
Hermite, 140 
Herodotoa, 20. 89. 44 
Rarod*e temple. 764 


Uerxegovina. 695, 59G 
Hiiieyoelii, 272, 273 
Uijrat, 143 
Himalayas, 19. 66. 99 
Hinayftna. 82, 83 

Hindonburg, 631, 915: death of. 921 
Uimliuvm. 10. 37. HU, 98. lOl, 106, 
127, 436. 689, 736 
Hindu Ku^ Hountaiiw, 779 
Hinduilani. 23. 80. 252 
Hitler, Adolf. 7811,793.911; organisee 
National Sotjaluta and works 
against tra<io unions, etc., 91 a 
914; made Clianoellor, 915; po|m* 
larity of, 917, 918, 910; powe an 
ebampion of Europe against Soviet 
Russia. 919; ropUfiiAtce Treaty of 
VenaiUee, ami launolies rearm* 
ament, 921. 944, 962, 964 
Ifiijon Tseng. 12, 105. 113, 125, 126, 
Ml. ir.2, 226 
Uoang'ilo. 68 

ilmlson, EoglisK ofllrer, 416 
llolienstaufeii dynasiy, IIU* 
ifoheosollem. House of, 314, 614. 
613, 036 

Jiolkar of Indore. 322, 409 
Holland, 294. 394 
Molv Alliance. The, 304 
•Holy College**. 197 
ilolv itomaii EmpiTv. 1K1,94: Klcctiou 
oi Empomm. 197, 199. :IK6 
Homer, 14, 67 
Hongkotu. )36, 44.^ 

Hoove r, Preeh lent. 877; urn wpulari ty 
of, 905 
Horace. 89 
Honu. 67 

Hucli^en. Govs^nor of St, Helena, 3^K) 

Hudson Bay. 334 

Hugh, 316 

Hugo, Victor, 618 

Huguenots, 34H 

Hui Sbeng, 113 

Hulagu, 222, 493 

Humayun. 306, 306. 494 

Hung Hatn^Chuan, 446, 447 

Hung Wu, 267 

Hungary, 659, 790, 791, 945 

Huns, 10. 91, 106, 121, 137, 449 

Hum, John, 231 

Buss^n, 148 

Huseein. 75$ 

HumiUo. 232 
Hyderabml, 66 

IbAdat KhAoa, 310 

Ibn Battuta, 216. 762 

Ibn Saud, Emir, 769. 170, 71], 172 

Ibn Sina or Avicenna, 493 

ldu*l.Fitr, 600 

Iliad, 14 
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ItkhAH Empire. 224, 227, 493, 494 
lmeg»-wormp. 82. 83 
Imperialism, 84, 85, 354, 355, 399. 
M2. 420. 430. 624. 52C. 669, 650. 
670. 671, 773. 774. 786 
lace eivUiietion, 160 
India, Freedom Movement in, 2, 717, 
718; 0 \iJt\ire. 19. 80. 83. 127, 487. 
486, 610; United t*rovincee, 23. 
81, 710, 727, 730, 731; Civil 
Service, 03. 434; nutioneUnn, 94, 
720; education, 124; feminea, 326. 
320, 423, 427; Eeet IiMlie Co.. 32.5. 
325, 327. 332. 413. 414. 423, 443; 
liritwli Air Force. 370; revolt of 
1867-8, 408, 409, 413-16, 433, 440. 
448. 460, 471; leiirleliMn in. 413. 
414, 415, 416, 430; maaeecre at 
Cewiipore. 414, 416; War of Indo- 
pendence 1867.414,415; artieenMliip 
410-20; flritiah policy in, 410-427, 
429-35, 437 30, 441. 021. 670. 671, 
589, 731, 732; death of cotta^ 
induatriee. 418—21; agrarmn con> 
ditiona, 421. 422. 423. 424, 426. 
426. 427, 432, 725, 725. 730; 
indigo pUmtatione, 42G, 427. 472; 
jule induatry in Bengal. 432; 
emigration. 432, 023. 509; aocial 
olaanoe. 435-9. 723; economic 
exploitation in. 437, 438; Arma 
Act. 440; boycott of BritiahgoodN. 
441; Gupta Empiro, 401; MvoU 
of 1857, 551; Zamindara. 520. 521. 
712. 725. 725. 732, 727; Brittth 
exploitation in the 10th Century, 
520; Britaiii'a agricultural p^icy 
in, 521. 622; Factor Act, 1911, 
522; North*Weet Frantier Pro* 
vince, 834, 720. 731; capitaliam in, 
069. 070, 572; Dritiah inveatmente 

{ rotected by tariff dutiae. 571, 572; 
nduatrial Commiaaioo. 67), 7^, 
724; Home Ttule Leaguea. 672: 
Extremiata and Modoratea. 072, 
078,674; AlMndia Mualim League, 
573; Congraea. 673, 074. 715-23. 
723, 725, 727. 729-35; Civil Dia* 
obedience Movement, 589.719,721, 
729, 730-3: British ImperiaJiam is. 
712. 735. 736; communal troublee 
in. 720. 721. 722, 723: British 
capitaliate control induetiy, 723; 
Tariff Board, 724; Mines Act. 
1923. 724: labour cendiUona 

after the World War, 724, 725; 
Worlanen'a Compenaation Act. 
1923. 725; Trade Union Act of 
1926, 725; income, taxation and 
axpendituJ^ 726; Britiah Parlia* 
mentaiy Commiaaion, 726. 727, 
728: Nehru Bepert, 1938, 737; 


Declaratioo of Independence by 
Congram 1927. 727; AU.PaHiea 
ConStfence, 727; political awaken* 
xng of womn, 729; Oandhi-lrwin 
Pact of 1931, 730; Britain sup* 
portoi by reactionariae, 73i; 

deTDOuratic righia, reeolution of 
Karachi Coogiw in 1931, 732, 783; 
reatricted provincial autonomy. 
733, 734; Oovemment of India 
Act, )9d5» 733.734; adminiatration 
of Statea, 733, 735; Election in 
1937, 734; Meerut trial, 837; 
Gnat Deprownn. 1929, 878; 

over* production " iu, 883; flow 
of gold to England from. 901; 
currency activitieii of England in. 
902-3; roeumplion of Civil Disc* 
bcdience in, 937; Indiana turned 
out of Africa, etc., 937; potential 
market for foreigi; goods, 940 
Indo*China, 473, 474, 683, 783, 784 
Indore. 409 
'*rndu1gcnrf«*\ 203 
Imfua, 20. 30. 48. 50. 101. 121. 185'8 
loduetrial llevolution, 322. 344-65, 
381. 352, 397, 3tW. 430. 443. 457, 
503. 604. 523. 626. 520. 544, 549, 
553 

Inflation. 798. 875 
Inqilftb Zindabad, 7, 8 
Imiuiaition. 08, 191, 230. 233. 285. 
289. 200. 303 

/furihdcA o/ .ftattmon, 140 
International labour Ofliee. Geneva, 
682. 885; Drit^dn'a m'ord in, 
887 

Internationa), Pirat, 539, 640 

-Second, 1880, 641, 542 

-Third of 1019, 642, 568. 559 

Igqal, Sir Muhamjsad, 524 
Iraq. 11. 12. 490, 494, 495, 583, 704, 
749, 555, 767, 759, 770, 773-9, 782 ; 
provimonal movement. 774; non* 
cO'Operation nsovetneat, in 775 
Irolana, struggle with England, 800, 
572. 573, 574, 575, 575-83; 

Nationabat membm of Britiah 
Parliament. 653; Home Rule Bills, 
564, 679, 680, 581. 683. 590, 092; 
emigration. 672, 574, 577; Gaelic 
culture, 573; Anglo-Norman in* 
vaaion. 573; Engli^ landlords in, 
574. 676, 577, 578: Act of Union. 
1800, 576, 577; Famine in 1845. 
577; agricuHxi^ pobey in, 578; 
Fenian Society. 678, Sum 

Fein" policy, 580. 581; Dublin 
(Sinn Feio) riaiag of 1916. 691: 
OaU EwMims 691. 693; Black 
and Taxka " fl^t Sixm Feioeri. 692; 
partition of, 692; guerrilla warfare 
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in, 392; Land Azmuitiee refused. 
694, 696 

Iren*. Hoxx^o Empreea. 96 
Iron indiutry in 18th Century, 350 
Iroquois. 356 

IsaMlla of Leon, married to Fordinajhl 
of Aragon, 100 
Isfahan, 494 
laU. 67 

Islam, 10. 37. 03. 08. 10^. 116. 13i). 
142, 143, 144, 148. 162, 18). 104-6. 
484. 488, 5K9. 008 

lalamio World Congrees et Meci>a, 
1926. 771 

Ismet Paeha. 703. 708 
I/itanbul, 700. 703. 710 
Italy, unification of, 300. 400. 607, 
608, 600 , 610; freedom d»ovo> 
mont in tlie lOth Century. 607; 
Giovane Italia (Society). 607: 
defeated by Abyseinia in IHDO. 6K1>, 
748; oocunatiunH of TH|>oM, 606; 
Faeciein. 087. K(i8. 816. 817. 818. 
819; rencnvr« Aufttrlan I'yrol. 792: 
inflation, 700; friction w»tli in 
poet*War period, 808; 
troaiiM, 813. 814; oconviiiii* 

tfoublCM Ixifnro and afivr World 
War, 813, 814. 820; TurkiAh War. 
191 U)2. 813. 816; Kaeciate. 8U. 
810. 817; capilnliate Allpport Mils* 
•olim. 816. HI7. 826; Socialist 
policy towards the KaacieU. 816, 
817; violence end terrorism of the 
Fascisie. 818, 819, 820; Kaarwt 
Grand Council. 819; "Kvt'ep* 
tional Laws ** apunst politiial 
Opponents. 1926, 820; "Cor¬ 

porative State " of FaiK^iAin, 826; 
aigne Four*Power Fact, 019; aigna 
IdRiniidi Part, 1>22, 067; ininrvea- 
tion in Spain. 960 
lt/tiad*ud-L>aiila. 314 
Ivan the Terrible. 246 


Jacquerie, 236 

Jaglr (estate). 326 

Jahao. Shah. 314 

Jahangir. 3k3, 314 

Jairoal. 309 

Jain rdigion, 36 

Jaina temple. 266 

JaipaJ, Raja, 166 

JalsJuddin. 219 

JaJeluddJn Rumi, 493 

Jallianwala Bagb, 379. 689. 714, 716 

Jamaiuddin Afghani. 689 

Jfcme Maajid of^lhi. 714 

Jameel, 297,300. 674 

James II. 101. 299 

Jami Majid, 3!4 

Jaml Msijid, 266 


JeroalirHlpur. 622 
Jaikimriee, 237 

Japan, 69. 62. 70. 117, 462-9. 462-6. 
481. 480; history of. 29. 118; 
iHolatiunist poUcy. 117. 271-4; 
I lie daimyoA. 169, 170; Aabihsga 
Slio^iiate (dynasty of). 271; 
nut 1X1111*11*71 decree. 1687, 272; 
effect of victory over UtiMia on 
Persian and Indian nationalism, 
401. 440, 441. 408: fouiialiam in. 

463. 466; *'Khter SlaCesmen"« 

464. 456, 466; Westernisation of, 

4.V*. 4.76; Japano i ie Soviet Treaty, 
1926. 8u8. 830; cUm government 
in. 834. 83.7; Shinto religion in. 
835; •* 'iVent y-one I lemands * *. 

835; Huddhisin in. 836; " Oinvto* 
Kyo ** sect in, 836; IndUHtrial 
magnalee and landowning faioilioA 
of. 836; " lliishiilo", 83.7; IWit 
Preeerval ion Law. 836; earUj* 
quake. 1926. iii, 836; emigration 
to Korea and Manchuria, 836; 
economic tr IkIs in, 830, 331); 

Sino-Japa^Miso War of 1894. 837; 
leave# tne L<«ague of NaiiouM. 841; 
frictions wiUi Itussia. 804, 866; 
hse of communism and flghl 
against it in. 830. 837; floo<ling of 
J'uropoati markets with goods, 
1)06. 9.67 ; aggnMnion in China, 
061-2 

Jauhar, 213. 214. 309 
Jaunpur, 263, 2.64 

Java. 101. 102. J34. 135. 136. 242. 

460. 471, 472. 616, 089. 784 
Jaya*Varmafi. emperor, 138 
JozIrat.uJ.Arab. 713 
Joanna d*Arc, 2. 236. 236 
Jeans. Sir JamoM. B6H 
Jebel ed Dnis Suto. 769, 760 
Jeddah, 763, 760, 771 
Jeddah-Morca Railway, 754. 772 
Jeffereon, Thomas. 36U 
Jehaogir. 496 

JocDsl-ud'dm Afghani. 736 
Jena, battle of, $86 
Jeniealem, 34. 162, 194. 195, 763 
Jesuits. 283. 308. .100. 31 M3 
JenuM, 34. 85. 30. 530 
Jowa. 16, 66, 35, 191, 698. 600, 760. 
762-7 

.Tezia. 214. 308 
JinuDu Tezuio, 29 
Jingo. RmpresA, 118, 119 
.fingoism. 119 

Joluv King of England, 201 
Jordw. 76.1 

Julian Cite Apovtata, 139 
Jumna river, 6. 21, 31 
Jupiter, 67 
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Jiutiniftn, Emperor* 13S, ISO, 140 
Kebir. 261, 262 

KftHul, 48: oonquered hy Bebar, 303, 
412 783 

Kelir (enemy of the feith), 782 
Kenn. «Vee Khen. 

Kejiaaft temple, 128 
KjUHar-i-Hmd. 76, 316. 415. 433 
Kuiwr, origin of the word. 88 
Kelhfto*. eutbor of MUjiUaranffini, 
22. 107 

Kemekm Shogunete, first fiho* 
gunete in Jepen, 170. 271 
fCeng Hi. eecond Menrhu Fmperor. 

328. 320. 330. 331 
Kenifthke. Emperor. 81. 83 
Kent. ImmenuHl, 618 
Keu Tmi, Kmperor, 116; founJrt 
Sung dynesty, 167 
Keppistfl, 7BU 

Ken Konun. Mengu Khen'e court 
at, 221. 222 

Kerechi. 422: congrecji. 1031, 733, 
733 

Kaahgar. 61. 226; <*ampeign in, 462. 
664 

KaHlunir. gleoierN in. H>: history of. 
in Sanflorit, 32. 81. 84. 107, 133; 
cold to Oulab Kingh. 412 
Kfisht (mc disc Benares), 26 
Keihiaweil. 36. 60. 104 
Keutdye's Artheshistre. 61, 62 
Keviripaildinam, port of, 136, 127 
Key el, port of rend ye Kingdom. 
210, 211 

Kellogg Pact. 1026, 812. 630 
Kellogg-Briend Pact. 1028. Ste 
Kellogg Pect. 1038. 

Kernel Pe«he. Mustafa, 607, 600. 700. 
701. 702. 703, 704, 706. 706, 707, 
708, 700, 710. 711, 741. 768, 768. 
780, 782, 783. 823, 861, 068 
Kerensky, 646, 647 
Khedi Movement, 340 
Khalifa (chief). King and Pope in 
one, 144; becomoe absolute king, 
148 

Khalsa, the cboeen. t.r., the whole 
Sikh conmiinity, 32U 
Khenbelik (City of the Khan). Sm 
Peking. 

Khilefat Committee. 716, 720. 

721 

Khi taxis, northern barbarians, 168 
Khiva or Khwarazm, Muslim king¬ 
dom of, Si 8 
Khorasan, 126. 387 
Kbotao. 81. 336 
KhudU Khidmatgfir, 730 
Khun Bela, 700 
Khuersa 11 of Pereia, 107,143 


Khwamam (Khwarism) or Khiva. 
Mualim kingdom of, 218, 464, 402. 
403 

Khyber Pass, 48 

Kiauihau, taken by Japan, 632, 633 
Kiel, mutiny at, 696 
Kilkenny, Statute of, 674 
Kin Empire, end of, 188, 215; Kin 
Tartare, oonquerorsof North China, 
216. 318 

Kipling, Rudyard, 660 
KisAns, 428 
Ki.Tee, 20. MB 

Knoesoe, 11; destruction of, 14, 60 
Kolchak. A«imlral, 666 
Kong FHi-Tse. See Confuciue. 

Korea. 20. 69. 70; history of. 116; 
conquerofi by Mongols. 218, 271 ; 
becemas independent. 468, 467: 
beromee 6ino*Japaneee protector¬ 
ate, 458. 464, 466: becomes j>art 
of Japaneee Empiro. 837 
KoM*iusko. 343 
Kotow443 
Krishna, 10 

Kriehtia lleva Reya, King of Vijaya* 
nagar. 258 

Krishna* wots) lip. revival of, In Uupta 
period. 107, 120 
Kmpatkin, Peter, 537. 642 
Krupskaya. 863 

Kshattriyas, ruling class. 24. 35. 36, 
64. 103. 104. 106. 133. 453 
Ku Klux Klan, 567 
Kublai, becomes Governor of Chine, 
221: becomes Great Khan. 323; 
diee, 224 
Kucha, 123 

Kufa, university of, 161 
Kumara Devi, wife of Chadragupta. 
104 

Kumaragupta, emperor, 105 
Kuominta^. 466, 468, 828. 820, 830. 

631. 832. 833. 841 
Kurdish, minority in Iraq. 773 
■ ■ " revolts in Ireq. 1036, 776 
Kurdistan, 707 
Kurds, 707. 708 

Kurul tax, Mongol Aesambly, 318 
Kushan Empire, 81 
Kuabaos, 78. 70. 81, 08. 00. 104. 106, 
466 

Kutal-Amara, British defeat in 1016 
at. 774 

Kwantung. province in South China, 
834 

Kyoto, beocmee eapital, ISO, 486 

** La Revanche 6)6, 616 
lAfayette, General, 378 
Lahore, raided by Mongols. 313 

Bai, Rmi of Jna&al, 416 
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Lftl* Lajp*t R4j, 442, 727. 72» 
Dao-Tse, 10. 29. 35. 60. 103 
LMSftlle. Fer^ioand. 616 
L&thi. 26. 63. 87 
Latvia. 679 
Lavrenca. T. E., 632 
Leaffua of Nations. 463. 636. 677. 670. 
681. 682. 683. 687, 744. 748. 768, 
761, 762. 764. 773. 777, 778, 783, 
809, 811, 819. 620. 836. 840. 841, 
842. 878. 908; failure of. 945. 957 
Lobaiiozi. Btata of, 769 
Leo. (jonoral. C65 

Lonin, 642. 648. 603. 638, 630. 640, 
643, 644. 645, 646. 647, 648. 649. 
650. 653. 656, 657. 658, 659, 06O, 
061, 786, 789. 790. H43 
Lenin. Alexander. 601 
LeninAraJ. 341, 658. 802 
Leonidas, 42 

Leseeps, Kordman/I Hn. 671 
Li Hung Chong, 450,452 
Liberia, 690 

Liebknocht. Karl and WUlielm. 516 

Liobnitz. battle of, 221 

Limeriuk. sieeu of. 1690, 674 6; 

Treaty of, 675 
Lin TsO'bsi. 445 
Lincoln, AbraharD, 605. 666 
Lithuania. 679 

Little entente. iM4>5; triumph of 
Nazis a danger to, 946 
Litvinov Fart. 1929. 812 
Livingstone, David. 590 
Lloyd, Lord, 746, 746 
Lloyd George. 637. 699, 700 
Locarno Conferetiro. 1925. 8f»9 
Lockhart. Bruce (on Lenin), 660 
Londonderry, siege of. 1688, 674, 
676 

Lop'Nor, the Wandering Lake. 226 
Louie IX. 196 
!.ouiA XZV, 291. 614 
Louie XV, 322 

Louis XVI. 362. 363. 364. 365. 367, 
369. 370. $71 
Louie XVin, 389 
Louie Fbilippc, 394, 605. 638 
Louvain, deetrurtion of uni vend ty 
axid library of, 630 
Loyola. Ignaiiiu, 283 
Luang Pradit, 783, 784 
Lucknow, 11, 54. 88; ciege of. 416 
Lunaehanky. 660 
Lusitania, 633 

I.iitW, Martin. 281. 283. 284. 28i> 
Luxor, temple of, 487 
Lytton Oommieeion. 840. 841 

Macao. 268. 269 
Macartney, Lord, $32 
McCrae, 634 


MacDonald. Kaniaay, 641, 809; 

forms National Oovemmmt (1931), 
900; repudiated by Labour Party, 
034 

Macedonia, 46, 67 
Mat'hiav^i. 85. 280 
Mai'Swioey. Terence. 692 
Mmlieon, Adams and Jaatee, 360 
Maiijapahit Empire, 101, 136, 260. 

261. 262, 263. 208 
Maiiras. 22. 80. 268, 316, 633, 727 
Modura. 126 , 210 
Msgadha, 20. 49. 78. 60 
Magellan, Kectlinaiul. 242. 243 
Mah&bhfirata, 14. 22. 26, 31. 60, 67, 
95. 126, 127. 2.52 
Mahkvira. 35, 00 

Maliuvana, fi>no of Buddhiem. 82. 
83. 105 

Malimudof <;haeni. 166. 166.167. 100 
Malat>ar. 22. 60. 67. 80 
Mftla(x*a. gaul at. 7, II. 242. 261. 263, 
204. 206. 47$ 

Malateeta, Enrii'O, 637. 642 
Malaviva, I'luidti Madan Mohaii, 440 
MaJayeia. 101. 102. 134. 211, 473 
Malta. 700. 7(IH 

Maiichukuo (Manchuria). 209, 469. 

463. H37. 840. K|l. K42. 967 
Manchiis, 269. 270. 328. $29 
Mandalay. 411, 442 
Mandated temtonee, 68$, 766. 761, 
762 

Mango Khan. 221. 223 
Man Sitigh. Haia, 308. 310 
Marat. 369. 370. 374 
Maralhaa, 303, 317. $19. 320, 321, 
322. 324, 326. 327, 395. 400, 410 
Marathon, $9 
M«ire Antony. 74. 70 
Mareue Aurelius Antoninus. 96 
VUrraffO. 380 

Maria TlWeoa. Eip p r oas , .341 
Marie Antoinette, 362. 303. 364. $66, 
$69 

Marie Louiae of Hapsburg, $88, $89 
Marseilloa. 14. 196 
Marshall. Hir John, 187 
Marx. Karl. 86. 406. 406, 616. 616. 

618. 537-48. 619. 643, 644. 962 
Mathura. 26. 64, 79, 166. 166, 319 
Mattaoli, (jiaeomo, 619 
Mauryaii Empire, 4^^3. 61, 62, 64. 
78. 99. 490 

Maya (civilisation of Mexico). 113. 

1C6. 18$. 186 
Masarin, Cardinal, 291 
Mazsini. Giuseppe. 607, 609, 5$2 
Mecca. 10. Ui 143, 144, 769. 770. 
771, 772 

Meobaoical Revolution, $97, $98. $99 
Mogaethenes. 61, 63, 62, $0. 99 
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UMopoUnuA, 19. 60, 61. 487. 763, 774 
MeMina, 71. 72 
H«tcalfo, Sir ChAtldA. 421 
HicheUngelo, 279 
Milan. 204. 206 
Mill, Jolin Stuart, 631 
MiLndt, Lord, 73B, 740 
MirabMU, 367. 360 
Moghal Dynwty, 226. 264. 313. 316. 
310 

Mohammad bin Tughl&g. 314, 216 
Mohammad I bn Kajum. 164 
Mohammad 11, 237 
Mohammad, Prophot, 10. H6, 142, 
143. 144 

Mohan.jo Boro. 0, 14, 22. 65. 64. 166. 

196. 189. 487 
Moluccoa, 264. 266 
Mongotn. 10. 28, 81. 102. 118. 196. 
213. 216. 218, 210. 222. 224. 225. 
244*8. 249. 330. 403. 664. 942 
Monroo, Preaidont, 305. 308. 660. 812 
Moratorium, 1031. 877 
Morgan. 3. Fiorpont, 926*7 
Morocco, 146. 5H8. 821 
Motul, 126, 7(H. 770 
Moti Mofjid. 814 
Motort, 346 
MidUli*. 203. 792 

Munich Agrcomant. 964: e£F6i*t on 
world'8 oqiiihbrium, 967 
MurOMki. ].ailx, 274 
Muravirff. 461 
Mandiidab. 324. 417 
Muslrmi (irivaKion of India). 90. 126. 
J27, 164. 181. 252, 264, 437. 489. 
623. 673. 674, 720. 721. 737 
Mu^Aolini, Booito. 609. 813. 814, 916. 
817, 816, 819, 820. 924, 826; 

E mpoaoa Four'Fowar Pact. 1033. 

19; invade* Abyioiinia. 921, 048. 
962. 964 

Muamoria. 3, 4, 5. 32 
Mutediilo. 454. 460. 

Mywra, 66, 269. 324. 326. 409 

Nadir Shoh, 321, 496, 793 
Nohaa Paelia, Munio^ 746. 746« 747, 
748, 749 

Noini prison, 1, 4, 6. 7, 21. 39. 63>6 
61. 99, 411. 476 

Nolando, 1, 64. 122 
Nana Farnavis, 409 
Nanda dynMtv. 49, 50 
Nanking. 467. 832 
Naoroji, Dadabhai, 440 
Napier, Sir Charloe. 413 
Noplee, 200, 206, 286, 297. 507 
Napolaon 1. 94, 205, 367. 376. 390. 
891, 893*94. 396, 397, 404. 443. 
463, 610. 611, 617, 661 


Napoleon II, 606 

Napoleon Ul, 506, 606, 008. OU, 612, 
514, 6)8. 661 
Narsk. 119 
NaeruIIab, 780 
Nataraja, 128 

Navaratna, 106 « 

Nkyaka, 26 

Naaaroth. 94 

Nohni. Motilal, 716. 727 

NmII. 416 

Neill, State, 769, 771 
Nolson, Horai io, 394, 396 
Nepal. 332, 411 
Nwchinsk, Treaty of, 330 
Nero, 96 

Nestorianii, 116. 222. 229 
Nothorloncii. 285, 2H7, 289. 290, 291. 

292. 293. 294. 393. 394, 471, 472 
Hew York. 101. 561. ry04 
Noirton, leoacs 279. 622. 526, 867 
Nicholas II. THar. 616 
NiKhtingaio, Florenro, 428. 662 
NTl Darpan. 439 
Nile. 12. 394. 496. 487. 740 
Nioe-Powor *rroa(y. 665 
Nineveh, 12. 487 
Nishapur. 493 
Nltisira. 130. 132. 165 
Nitti, 819 

Nomads. 165. 166. 644 

Norbunoga, a Daicnyo or noble. 272 

Norman, Montague. 882-3 

Normans, 160, 161 

North Manchurian Railway, 408 

Norway. 610 

Novgorod, 206 

Nor Jahan, 314 

Nurornberg, 206 

Nuwara. 56 

O'Co&AeU. Daniel. 577 

Odyesoy, 14 

Ognotai. 221 

Oil Imperialism, 706 

Okba. 146 

Old Sorum. 299 

Olympic games, 18 

Omar. Khalifa, 144. 149. 140 

Omar KJiayyam, 403 

Ommeyodes, 148 

Onon, 2)6 

Ohesa (or Utkol). 23 

OrlOone. 206 

Osiris, 67 

Oslo group. 967 

Othmao (or Daman), 237 

Ottoman Turks, 166, 223, 484, 486 

Otto's Empiie, 161 

Oudh. 321, 418 

Ovid. 89 

Owen, Robert, 634, 685, 538 
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Oxu«, River, 863 

Fftiae, Thomw. 360, C26 
Peloitifle, 10, 18, 86, 749, 763. 76ft. 
76 U 762, 763, 764, 766. 706. 767, 
760, 773, 774; Brilidli Mandoto in, 
688; Jewiah Mioorily Problem m, 
762; Freedom Movenoni of Mus< 
Urn Arabft. 702: Anht*, 762. 703. 
704, 765, 708, 707; inimt|^a1ion ol 
,Tewa ioio, 703, 700; Areb-.lnw 
conflict in, 763, 704, 700, 707; 
l..egiMati^*e Council, rlocUonn in. 
764; ChrirtiAT) churchy itui»r>ort 
Arabn, 19S0. 704; Cciwnil 8lHko 
of Araba 1330, 76rf: Royel Oim* 
rnMon Enquiry tm, 766; par¬ 
tition of. 700 
Panama, 071 

t’an'Dlamic Mnvonirnt< .'irO, 707 
PancU&yaU, 17, 25, 52. III. 112. 127, 
132 

Pandya Kinffdom, 126. 210. 211 
Pane» 178; beconro*^ <'api4ul of 
Fnmco. 205; Poatto of (I7H3} 360; 
PruMian aicso of, 514; tbo Omi* 
inuiko, 539-540 

ParJmmont in Krud^nd. 2o|. 269. 200 , 
297. 208, 290. .KMi. :HH, 320. 343. 
347, 346. 359. 304. .198. 433. 431. 
001. 570. 57K-8], Oil. 690. 726 
Parnell, Char Jen StcwnH, 579 
ParsiK, 10, 35. 37, 97. ilOH 
Piirihia, 70, HI, 07 
Pataliputra. 26. 49. 50. 51. 52. 04. 99. 

105. 122 
PaUiane, 729 
Fax HomwiA, 69 
Peace Conroretu*o. 1019. 07(U7 
T^eiping. Su Poking. 

Felung. capital of I Oft; con¬ 

quered oy the Mongols. 2)5; 
l>ecomea capital of Kublai Khan. 
223; deetnirtioa of, 446; lotifing 
of, by invading Weetem armirx, 
461: aiogo of the foreign loffationa 
in, 461: Protocol " of 1901. 462, 
466; C^vemment threatenod with 
revolution, 665: taken by Nankinc 
Government. 833. 841 
Pergoznum (A^ia Minor). 67, 95 
Penclee, 44 

Poiiiia (MC aUo Iran), 10, 12. 1ft, 19. 
39. 49. 60, 66, 81. 6ft, 115. J16, 4*JfK 
491, 492. 493, 494, 495, 496. 49ft. 
499, 600, 749. 760. 751. 755, 774; 
armiee conquer Kgypt, 97; in¬ 
fluence on Indian art, 4HK-9; 
extent of the Empire of PerMon- 
Aryana, 490; Achrmonid dynoeiy 
in, 490, 491; ruled by the Arab*. 
49) ; art in 15th and Ifltli Cen- 


tunoa, 495; feudalism in, 496; 
revolution in, 49B. 499; neutrality 
in the World War. 1914-18, 499 
Perao.Afglion IVeaty of 1927, 782 
Peru. 66, 186 
Pwliawar. 64. 61, 91». 379 
lV>ter the tireat, delcata Swifden. 609 
Potmn h. 297 

PHmgrnd (formerly Rt. Peteraburg). 
6.19. r.11. 642. 617. 651. 652, 655, 
6.57. €5S, 660 

Philip, King of Maredonia, 40 
Plillip II, King of Spain, 289. 290 
lliilippine lalondM (Me aUo I^U- 
piiin). 102. 103. 134. ISO. 205,341. 
40!). 474. 477. 478. 479. 4ft0, 481: 
KpaiuHb oi’CUfialion, in 1505, 479; 
Freoiloin Mo\*ommt in, 460; in- 
doifoiiilnmo graniod by 11.8. Con- 
graw*. 48 i 
Fhomkinn^. 14 

Pilgrim Fatlicrx. 355, 350. 358 
PiUiKUki, Diflaior of Poland, 542. 
S22 

Pindar, 43 

ViHiTTu, conquoni Peru. 166 
PlagiMi, (Irtvii, 235 
Plomov. iMtUo of, 325. 557 
Vlalo.*44. 90 

pidaml. King of, dofoata Turkn in 
I0H3, 312; war with HuMia. 1929. 
657; Polwh Corridor, 679, 792. 
899; tlH» now Rlato. 679; re- 
m^*oa part of the Ukraino, 792; 
inflatinii in, 797: tho triumph of 
tbo NiuiM a dongi’r to, 945 
Polo. Marco. J2I. 225-6 
Poniioy, 71. 76 

VonujcherT>*, 441; l>ought by tlie 
Kr«'cu4i. 317; capttir^ by the 
Knglieh; given bai'k to iho 
French, 324 

Popqe (anil Papal Statoe), 02. 03. 280; 
nh\on away from Itomo, brought 
IxM'k >iy French. 607; agreoment 
with Italian Govenunent, 1920, 
820 

Fort Arthur, 466, 462. 464: tronc- 
farred to Japan, 837 
Port^njouth. Treaty of (U.R.A,), 464 
Portugal conquered by the Arabx, 
186; Ropunlir. 266; Empire of 
the Eoot, 409; republio estab* 
lishMl in, 1910. 907 
Protontant revolt against dogmas of 
rite Homan Church, 281, 263. 284. 
2H6 

FruaM after Peace of Weatplu^ia, 
295; uni tee Germany, 400; leader 
of tbo {(ormon Empire. 613 
Ptolemv. 49, 01. 02. 66, 67, 70 
l>un>r Wkn>. 1. II. lU. 73 
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tion of, )87; 4iinoxAtion of, 412; 
nukrtiAl low in, 68lt. 714, 715 
PardAh, 8, 148. 149, 171 
PyrAtnidB, 12, 30, 113, 487; B4itlo 
of tho, 383 

PyihAgoru. 33, 38, 60 


gui. 752 
QuAkorH. 628 
QuelxK*, 350 
QarAn, lOO 

gutub MlnAT, 104. 212 
Quti)b*iKl*din. 212 

lUjondrA I. Kuig. 127. 128, 135 
lUjpuU, 23. 20, 33. 42. 80. 1U7. 305. 
3iH) 

Hama I, King, 474 
Kaman, flir CbandraMhekbara Ve>t* 
kata. 624 
Bamamjam, 624 
B^mayana. U. 22. 25. 310, 312 
Kanjit Singb, 320. 411 
Kaffjmtin, Uragorv. 64ii 
Hatir Beg. 700, 70R 
Bay. Sir Frafulla (TianOra. 624 
Bed Indiaru oxtomimated, 358 
Red 8ea. 06. 760 
IVoed, 648. 849 

Iteformation, 270, 281, 283, 284, 285, 
286, 202 
Rembrandt, 270 

BenaiBMmcr. 238. 246. 258. 268. 270, 
276-81, 286, 288. 295. 480. 494. 
580, 763 

KevolutioiM, Tlie three B. of the 18th 
Century*. 344 

Hhineland, occupied by AUiee, 794 
Ricci. Matteo, 200 

Kirhacd of England, King (C<nur tlo 
Lion). 194. 195. 201 
Biohelieu, 284, 29 

Rivera. Primo de, general, Dictator 
of Spain. 821, 822. 908 
Kite, shah Pahlavi. 600 
Hiaal, Dr. Joe^. 480 
Bobeeprerre, 374-8. 381. 529 
Homan (Catholic) Cbureh, 80. 92, 93, 
228-32 

Roman Empire, 71, 73, 74, 76. 77. 
88. 89. 63, 05, 139. 673; civiUaa. 
tioQ. 89 
Roman Law, OC 
Bonan peasant, 138 

Rome. 14.16.68,60.67.69. 70.71.72. 

73. 96-7, 106. 111. 138 
Roosevelt. Franklin, elected President 
1932. 905. 927-31, 667-8 
Hound Table Confarenree. 46.1, 730 


RoiXBoau. Jean Jacques, 338. 339. 
623 

Royal Dutch Shell Go., 848 
Rubber industry in Java. 784 
Ruhr occupied by the French and 
Belgians 1923-6, 794, 807 
Hunania. 696. 792. 790 
HtiDcixnan, Lord, mission to Ctecho* 
Slovakia, 963-4 

Kussia. 2, 92,129.197; levolutions— 
1826, 599: 1005. 484, 6U2, 604; 
1917. 8. 59. 379, 635, 63G, 638, 641, 
644, 646. 649. 649. 064. 674. 670. 
680; Kusso^apaneso War, 440, 
441, 469. 402, 4A.1, 464. 465, 49H; 
Red Sunday. 403, 464, C03; cren* 
tion of Soviets io 1905, 464; Tsar 
and Tsarina, 863. 601. 635, 639- 
44, 785; '^Dooembrist^''. 590: 
pogroiw, 598, 6(H»; ' Nihilism'’, 
600; intallectuats and peasants, 
600; serfdom, abolislied in 1861, 
600; industry, rise of West, 
era, 601: Bouheviki, 603, 605; 
living conditions of workers in 
Tsanst, 601; '* Sociid Domocratic 
Party", COJ-S; Marxists Partv, 
502, 603; culture, 606, 856, 861, 
862; crisis, 1916'I?, 640; revo* 
lutionary parties in, 040. 646; 
Provisional Covornment. 643, 644. 
640, 648. 849: All-Hussian Koviet 
t'ongrsenes. 64G, 648; Social Kevo* 
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652. 653, 855; Bed Anny, 653, 

855. 657; internal rli faculties. 657, 
658: food shortage in. reasons, 
658, 863, 855. 856, 857, K59; 

Oic4(a. 650; foreign policy, 666. 
702. 703, 781. 782. 786, 808. 847. 
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686. 853-65; Trade War with 

Bniain. 842; N£P. 843, 844, 848. 
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846. 847; Russian Civil War. 847. 
849: Kulaks, 848. 853, 857; 

Soviet Union, republics of the. 

849, 850; nationalities In, 849, 
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Trotsky conflict, 851, 852; " world 
revolution", 852; *' hea\^ in* 

dustriea ** in the Soviet Uniou. 
854, 855. 856, 860; population 

growth of the Soviet tfpion. 858. 
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Soviet Union, 861, 862. 863; 

science in the Soviet Union. 862: 
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Buiopeaa States towards, 945; 
her secape from the depression, 
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660. 870. 871, 872, 873. 874. 876. 
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Seleucne, 49, 60. 51. 61.62. 66, 67. 70. 
07. 400 

Seoul, 271, 406 
Serajovo, 201, 617 
Serbia. 160. 161. 237. 695. 617 
Sforaa, Count, Italian elatoamen. 807 
Shakeepeero, poet 1664-1616, 280 
Shaw, Oeorgo BemanJ, 640 
Shelley, Kogliah poet. 510. 620, 529 
ShuAter, Moruati. 400 
Siam. 101, 102. 202, 263. 468, 473. 
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